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CHAPTER I 


The “‘Grand Examination’’ 


The 16 survey projects of the Mayor’s 
Committee on Management Survey com- 
prise 62 separate studies and hundreds 
of supplementary and supporting analy- 
ses. Taken together, they represent the 
most comprehensive single examination 
ever made into the business manage- 
ment of the multitudinous, complex, 
and ramified operations of the City of 
New York. 


The Reports of the studies, not count- 
ing the supporting monographs and 
documents, total well over 10,000 pages 
and furnish complete documentation for 
the sweeping conclusions of the Com- 
- mittee as presented in Volume I of this 
Report. These studies offer testimony 
that the Committee, in reaching its 
basic findings and recommendations on 
broad matters of policy, organization, 
and procedure, rests upon extensive re- 
search and intensive field work, as well 
as upon its own collective judgment and 
experience. 


It is the purpose of this volume to 
give the reader a relatively brief but 
nonetheless comprehensive digest of the 
- Reports as submitted to the Mayor’s 
Committee by its consultants, special 
project teams, and experts retained on 


the Headquarters Staff. The sequence 
of the material follows that of the list 
at the conclusion of the present chapter, 
with omissions of supporting and sub- 
sidiary monographs and Reports where 
such material is substantively included 
in the parent Report digested. (The 
“highlights” presented in Chapters I 
and III follow the same sequence.) 


Digests of all Reports belonging to a 
single project are grouped into one 
chapter—thus there is a chapter on 
Finance, one on City Planning, one on 
Personnel, and so on. In every case, a 
chapter of digests opens with an Edi- 
torial Note. This tells the reader what 
studies formed the basis for the chapter, 
how the studies hang together and, 
importantly, the significant points 
whereon the final action of the Mayor’s 
Committee departs from the recommen- 
dations of the experts. The reader, thus 
forewarned, can then examine the mate- 
rial on the basic Reports in the proper 
perspective. Finally, each chapter closes 
with a section entitled “Action of the 
Mayor’s Committee,” giving in full the 
formal expressions of the Committee. 


It is emphasized that responsibility 
for the digests rests with Headquarters 
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Staff, and not with the experts. The 
“by-lines” merely serve to identify the 
original Reports for which alone the 
Report authors assume responsibility. 
On technical phases, the Staff made a 
special point of checking with the au- 
thors, almost all of whom found it pos- 
sible to participate in the drafting of 
the digests, so that the faithfulness of 
the material to the original documents 
can be vouched for. 


The digests are complete in that no 
subject germane to the argument was 
deleted. Nor were the original docu- 
ments tampered with in the sense of 
adding to or correcting the text in the 
light of subsequent information, without 
appropriate notation. Editorial notes 
throughout call attention to changes 
from the original Reports requested or 
approved by the authors themselves. 
These notes also bring statistical mate- 
rial up to date (usually through 1952), 
correct computational and other errors 
of fact discovered in the original, and 
point out and seek to reconcile differ- 
ences in opinion or interpretations set 
forth by the authors of other Reports 
or by the Mayor’s Committee.* 


Concept and Organization 

The inquiry was organized to effect 
an orderly, businesslike examination of 
the more significant operations of the 
City government, on the premise that 
many of the modern techniques profit- 
ably applied in private competitive ad- 
ministration are applicable to public 
administration, recognizing that there 
are also significant differences in basic 
objectives, primary motivations, and de- 
tailed techniques and controls. Appendix 
D of this volume presents a detailed 
~ * Budget figures quoted in the general intro- 
ductory Editorial Notes do not attempt to 
include apportioned cost-of-living salary in- 


creases, given in a lump sum in the 1952-53 
budget. 


list of individual survey contracts. The 
Preface of Volume I and the editorial 
notes in the following chapters indicate 
how the various fields of study were 
organized. A list of the Committee’s 
own subcommittees appears on page iv. 
These subcommittees exercised general 
supervision over the several studies. 


Action on the Reports 
Formal statements labeled “Action of 


the Mayor’s Committee” are presented 


as the concluding section of each of the 
digest chapters in this volume. These 
are succinctly formulated conclusions 
and recommendations, designed not to 
marshal arguments or background in- 
formation in support of the findings, 
but rather to focus attention upon the 
specific actions that must be taken by 
responsible officials if the improvements 
and economies are to be realized. 


It is to be noted that in numerous 
instances the final action of the Mayor’s 
Committee does not parallel the recom- 
mendations of the consultants, the views 
of the latter often having served as 
a starting point for very thorough addi- | 
tional discussions and interpretations 
of fact. In certain instances, situations 
uncovered by the consultants warranted 
emergency action, and the Mayor’s 
Committee accordingly forwarded the 
pertinent recommendations to the 
Mayor as special “Action Documents.” 
Such recommendations are incorporated 
in the final ‘‘Action of the Committee” 
statements. They cover recommenda- 
tions for administrative reorganization 
in the school system, topside reorgani- 
zation of the Fire Department, proposed 
review by the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters of suggestions for redis- 
tribution, elimination, and proper equip- 
ping of fire houses, and recommenda- 
tions on new sources of water supply. 
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It should also be pointed out that 


through the co-operation of key com- 


missioners many of the recommenda- 
tions developed by the engineers were 
implemented during the course of the 
study. This situation obtained espe- 
cially with respect to the Police Depart- 
ment, many of the management recom- 
mendations made in connection with 
the Fire Department, the whole records 
management program, significant por- 
tions of the recommendations on educa- 
tion, and many of the recommendations 
of the management study on transpor- 
tation. 


List of Projects and Reports 


The studies viewed as a whole may 
be grouped into two broad categories: 
“horizontal” studies and “vertical” 
studies. Horizontal studies are those 
which cut across departmental lines, 
and in general affect the City as a whole. 
Studies on basic fiscal problems; on ex- 
amination, recruitment, and other mat- 
ters pertaining to City-wide personnel 
administration; on a general program 


of records management; on the prob- 
lems of inspections and licensing, and 
the like are in this category. Vertical 
studies cover individual departments or 
operations, such as studies of the man- 
agement of the school system, or studies 
of the Fire Department, Police Depart- 
ment, transportation, water supply and 
the like. 


The following list is comprehensive, 
including all the Reports, special analy- 
ses, and monographs produced in the 
course of the survey. Some of these, 
because of the importance of the sub- 
ject or because of certain special dis- 
tribution desired, have been separately 
printed. However, most of the final 
Reports of the consultants were sub- 
mitted in limited quantity to the 
Mayor’s Committee. These were made 
public, with the stipulation that they 
were reports to the Committee. As pre- 
viously stated, all Reports are digested 
in this volume with the exception of 
subsidiary Reports and monographs 
whose over-all conclusions are contained 
in the parent Reports. 
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(D—digested in this volume; SP—separately printed; NP—multilithed, mimeographed, or 
manuscript format, not separately printed in quantity.) 


“HORIZONTAL STUDIES” 


Finance 
Robert M. Haig and Carl S. Shoup (see 
Chapter IV) 


The Financial Problem of the City of 
New York, General Summary Volume, 


June, 1952 (D; SP). 


Expenditure and Revenue Trends in the 
City of New York, Preliminary Report, 
January, 1951 (NP). 


The Revenue Problem of the City of 


New York and a Proposed Program, 
November 1, 1951 (NP). 


Fiscal Independence for Public Educa- 
tion in the City of New York, December 
3, 1951 (D; NP). 


The Retail Sales Tax—Should Its Legal 
Impact be Placed on the Seller? Decem- 
ber 17, 1951 (NP). 


Technical Monograph Number One, The 
Municipal Debt, by Frederick L. Bird, 
October, 1951 (SP). 


THE “GRAND EXAMINATION” 


Technical Monograph Number Two, 
Municipal Income Taxation in the 
United States, by Leon Jay Quinto, May, 
1952 (SP). 


Technical Monograph Number Three, 
The Revision of the Rapid-Transit Fare 
Structure of the City of New York, by 
William S. Vickrey, Feb. 1952 (SP). 


Technical Monograph Number Four, 
Budgeting and Financial Administration 
of the City of New York, by A. E. Buck 
and Associates, October, 1951 (SP). 


Technical Monograph Number Five — 
Adapting Subway Service; and Number 
Six—Subway Fare Decoder by William 
S. Vickrey, April, 1952 (NP). 


Technical Monograph Number Seven, 
Revenue and Expenditure Trends in the 
City of New York, May, 1952 (NP). 


Technical Monograph Number Eight, 
Intergovernmental Fiscal Relations and 
the City of New York, by Jackson R. E. 
Phillips, July, 1952 (NP). 

The Case for the Overnight Parking 
Charge, by Lyle C. Fitch, April 23, 1952 
(NP). 


City Planning 


John D. Millett (See Chapter V) 


The Administrative Role of the City 
Planning Commission in the Top Man- 
agement Structure of New York City, 
March, 1952 (D; NP). 


ployees, by Lyle C. Fitch, June 3, 1952 
(Ds-NP} 


Report on the Formal Hearings on the 
Griffenhagen Survey, by the Formal 
Hearings Board, Thomas Tozzi, Chair- 
man (D; NP). 


Retirement and Pension Systems to which 
the City of New York Contributes Funds, 
by Joseph Schechter, October 15, 1951 
(SP). 


Recommendations on the Retirement and 
Pension Systems of the City of New 
York, by Joseph Schechter, February 1, 
1952 (D; NP). 


A Survey of Examination and Recruit- 
ment Procedures of the New York City 
Civil Service Commission, by Richard- 
son, Bellows, Henry & Company, July, 
1951 (D; NP). 


Personnel Administration in the Govern- 
ment of New York City, by Wallace S. 
Sayre and Herbert Kaufman, March, 
1952 (D; NP). 


The City of New York Municipal Civil 
Service Commission, A Study of the 
Functions and Organizational Structure 
of the Civil Service Agency of the City 
of New York, by the Division of Analy- 
sis, Bureau of the Budget, July, 1951 
(D; NP). 


The City of New York Municipal Civil 
Service Commission, A Study of the 
Administrative Procedures and Space 


Allocations and Requirements of the Civil 


pi a Service Agency of the City of New York, 
Co-ordinated by Headquarters Staff (See by the Division of Analysis, Bureau of 
Chapter VI) the Budget, September, 1951 (D; NP). 


Classification and Compensation of the 
Service of the City of New York: Volume 
I, Report of Transmission Schedule of 


Licenses 


Worden & Risberg (See Chapter VII) 


Proposed Pay Scales and Supplements; 
Volume II, List of Proposed Classes 
(bound as one book), by Griffenhagen & 
Associates, September 29, 1951 (D; SP). 


Regulatory Inspectional and Licensing 
Activities, March 1, 1952 (D; NP). 
[bid., Supplementary Statement, May 27, 
1952 (D; NP). 


Ibid., Volume III, The Definitions of the R ds M | ; 
Proposed Classes, September, 1951 (NP). ecords Managemen 


Ibid., Volume IV, The Suggested Alloca- 
tions of Positions to Classes (NP). 
Compensation of New York City Em- 


The National Records Management Council 
(See Chapter VIII) 
Streamlining and Safeguarding Property 
Recording, April 30, 1951 (D; NP). 
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Summary Report on Record Keeping 
Control, January 16, 1952 (D; NP). 


Manual of Procedures and Operations— 


Valve-Controlled Record Keeping, Janu- 
ary, 1952 (D; NP). 


Valve-Controlled Record Keeping, Octo- 
ber 31, 1951 (D; NP). 


Manual of Procedures and Operations, 
Records Center, City of New York, Octo- 
ber 15, 1951 (NP). 


Office Mechanization 


Barrington Associates, Inc. (See Chapter 
IX) 


Survey of Office Mechanization for the 
Department of Finance, City of New 
York, October 15, 1951 (D; NP). 

Survey of the Payroll System of the City 
of New York, October 22, 1951 (D; NP). 


Survey of Office Mechanization in Se- 
lected Major Departments, City of New 
York, October 25, 1951 (D; NP). 


Fuel Consumption 


Percival R. Moses & Associates (See Chap- 
ter X) 


Study and Recommendations on Fuel 
Use and Utilization by the City of New 
York, Summary Volume, February 1D: 
1952 (D; NP). 


Ibid., Departmental Report, Board of 
Higher Education, February 15, 1952 
(NP). 


Ibid., Department of Hospitals, February 
To, 1952 (NP). 

Ibid., Department of Marine and Avia- 
tion, February 15, 1952 (NP). 

Ibid., Department of Markets, February 
15,1992 (NP). 

Ibid., Department of Parks, February 
t5,1952, (NP). 

Ibid., Police Department, February 15, 
1952 (NP). 

‘Ibid., Department of Public Works, 
February 15, 1952 (NP). 


Ibid., Department of Sanitation, Febru- 
ary 15, 1952 (NP). 


[bid., Department of Water Supply, Gas 
and Electricity, February 15, 1952 (NP). 


[bid., Department of Welfare, February 
15, 1952 (NP), 


Ibid., New York City Housing Authority, 
February 15, 1952 (NP). 


Ibid., Office of the President of the Bor- 
ough of Brooklyn, February 15, 1952 
(NP). 


Ibid., Office of the President of the Bor- 
ough of the Bronx, February 15, 1952 
(NP). 


Ibid., Office of the President of the Bor- 
ough of Manhattan, February 15, 1952 
(NP). 


Ibid., Office of the President of the Bor- 
ough of Queens, February 15, 1952 
(NP). 


Ibid., Office of the President of the Bor- 
ough of Richmond, February 15, 1952 
(NP). 


Ibid., Department of Correction, Febru- 
ary 15, 1952 (NP). 


Ibid., Board of Education, February 15, 
1952 (NP). 


Ibid., Fire Department, February 15, 
1952 (NP). 


Ibid., Department of Health, February 
15, 1952 (NP). 


“VERTICAL” STUDIES 


Transportation 


Day & Zimmerman, Inc., and Coverdale 
& Colpitts (for joint Reports) and The 
J. G. White Engineering Corporation (for 
power) (See Chapter XI) 


Joint Report of Engineers on Transition 
to 40-Hour, 5-Day Week, May 23, 1951 
(SP). 


Joint Report of Engineers on the Organi- 
zation, Methods, and Procedures of the 
Board of Transportation and Its Various 
Departments, Its Facilities, and Its Oper- 
ations, November 5, 1951 (D; SP). 


Report on Power Supply of New York 
City Transit System, 1951, June 21, 1951 
(ye INP). 


Addenda to Report on Power Supply of 
New York City Transit System, 1951, 
June 21, 1951 (NP). | 


Water Supply 
The Engineering Panel on Water Supply, 
Thorndike Saville, Chairman (See Chap- 
ter XII) 


Future Water Sources of the City of New 
York ((D: SP). 


Education 


George D. Strayer and Louis E. Yavner 
(See Chapter XIII; Report on fiscal inde- 
pendence and proceedings of the New York 
City Education Conference not under the 
aegis of the project directors) 


Interim Report on the Administrative 


Management of the School System of the . 


City of New York, April 16, 1951 
(D; NP). 


Administrative Management of the School 
System of New York City, Final Report 
(two volumes), October, 1951 (D; SP). 


Administrative Management of the School 
System of New York City, A View in 
Perspective and a Summary of Recom- 


mendations, October, 1951 (SP). 


Fiscal Independence for Public Educa- 
tion in the City of New York (also listed 
under Finance, above; separate digest 


appears in Chapter XIII) (D; NP). 


Taking Stock of School Management, 
Proceedings of the New York City Edu- 
cation Conference, held January 16, 


1952, published May, 1952 (SP). 


Welfare 


Co-ordinated by Headquarters Staff (See 
Chapter XIV) 


Recommendations for Simplifying and 
Measuring Work of the Social Investi- 
gator, by McKinsey & Company, July, 
1951 (D; NP). 


Study of Medical Care Services, Depart- 
ment of Welfare, City of New York, by a 
staff assembled by the American Public 
Health Association, Inc., April, 1952 
(Ds NP): 


Administrative Decentralization in the 
Department of Welfare, City of New 
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York, by Public Administration Service, 
November 29, 1951 (D; NP). 


Financial and Accounting Policies and 
Procedures of the Department of Wel- 
fare, City of New York, by Crafts, Carr & 
Donaldson, October, 1951 (D; NP). 


Intergovernmental Relations in Welfare 
Administration, by the Institute of Pub- 
lic Administration, April, 1952 (D; NP). 


Hospitals 
Booz, Allen & Hamilton (See Chapter XV) 


New York City Department of Hospitals, 
four volumes and a summary volume, 


October 31, 1951 (D; NP). 


Health 


Co-ordinated by Headquarters Staff (See 
Chapter XVI) 


Study of Department of Health, City of 
New York, by a staff assembled by the 
American Public Health Association, Inc., 


January, 1952 (D; NP). 


Business Management and Procedures in 
the Department of Health, City of New 
York, by Barrington Associates, Inc., 


October 17, 1951 (D; NP). 


The Health of Eight Million, Proceed- | 
ings of the New York City Health Con- 
ference, held November 16, 1951, pub- 
lished April, 1952 (SP). | 


Sanitation 
The Trundle Engineering Company 


Department of Sanitation of the City of 
New York, Main Report and Supplemen- 
tary Report bound together, dated re- 
spectively May 21, 1951, and August 20, 
1951 (D; NP). 


Fire 
Co-ordinated by Headquarters Staff (See 


Chapter XVIII) 


Number and Distribution of Engine and 
Ladder Companies in the City of New 
York, by A. C. Hutson, October 29, 1951 
(D:NP),. | 


A Statistical Determination of the Dis- 
tribution and Number of Engine and 
Ladder Companies in the City of New 
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York, by David Valinsky, December 15, 
1951 (D; NP). 


Documents Based on Findings of Ad- 
visory Panel on Equipment, bound in 
one volume: No. 100, October 22, 1951; 
No. 105, November 8, 1951; No. 110, 
January 28, 1952 (D; NP). 


Analysis and Recommendations Concern- 
ing Portable Auxiliary Equipment of the 
New York City Fire Department, by 
Harold J. Burke, undated, submitted 
November, 1951 (D; NP). 


Analysis of Fire Protection of the Port 
of New York, by Harold J. Burke, un- 
dated, submitted December, 1951 (D; 
NP). 


Survey of Training in the Fire Depart- 
ment of the City of New York, by J. W. 
Just, March-April, 1951 (D; NP). 


A Comprehensive Review of the Non- 
Technical Operations of the Fire Depart- 


a re 


ment of the City of New York, by Arthur 
Lazarus, December 15, 1951 (D; NP). 


Police 


Institute of Public Administration (See 
Chapter XIX) 


The New York Police Survey, Summary 
Volume, July, 1952 (D; SP). 

Career and Salary Features of the Police 
and Fire Services, July, 1952 (D; NP). 


Traffic Administration in the New York 
Police Department, by Theodore M. Mat- 
son and Wilbur S. Smith, 1952 (NP). 


Crime Records in Police Management by 


A. Everett Leonard, Nov., 1951 (NP). 


Additional Headquarters Reports 


(See Appendixes) 
Population Today and Tomorrow in New 
York City, by Julius B. Maller, November 
15, 1951 (D."SP). 


Recommended Titles for City Organiza- 
tional Structure, Document No. 49, 


November 22, 1950 (D; NP). 


CHAPTER II 


Highlights of the Survey 


... Horizontal’ Studies” 


The answer to the City’s present 
dilemma of management does not lie in 
piecemeal solutions of a host of indi- 
vidual problems attacked as isolated 
challenges, .important though such a 
continuous process of improvement is 


to any organization. And, as recent: 


years have amply demonstrated, it does 
not lie in the crisis technique of stamp- 
ing out fires wherever they flare up, 
always harried by the fear of a major 
conflagration. What is required is a 
stepping back to view the picture as a 
whole and to arrive at an orderly 
pattern for long-term solutions—not 
relaxing efforts to resolve immediate 
operating problems, but fitting priori- 
ties into a general coherent scheme. 


That is what the Mayor’s Committee 
has set out to do, and the lines of broad 
policy have been set forth in Volume I 
of this Report. It is the intention now 
to present a view in perspective, show- 
ing what basically comes out of the 
reams of experts’ Reports—what all the 





* Horizontal studies are those which cut 
across all departments. See page 3. 


intensive, detailed work really adds up 
to. 


The answer will be attempted by tak- 
ing all the projects one after the other, 
just as they are reported upon in the 
following digest chapters of this vol- 
ume, and distilling out of them the 
essence of what the examinations show © 


_the existing conditions to be, and what 


can and should be done about them. 
Again it must be emphasized that the 
highlights are based not only on the 
underlying Reports of the consultants, 
but also on later information developed 
for the Committee, on the reactions of 
City officials and other informed in- 
dividuals and groups, on public hearings 
and discussions, and finally, on the 
deliberations of the Mayor’s Committee. 
And it must be remembered that these 
final judgments are based on a review of 
all the Reports as a whole, for often 
matters which were the primary con- 
cern of one project team were also of 
collateral interest to others; since the 
problems were considered from different 
points of view, fringe comments of one 
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Report often throw additional light 
upon another. 


In the present chapter, the horizontal 


studies are highlighted, and in Chapter 
III, the vertical ones. To help keep the 
activities under review in suitable per- 
spective, brief thumbnail data are in- 
cluded as to size of operations, budget 
requirements, general setting in the 
City’s organization, and the like. 

In this connection, it must be recalled 
that Volume I of this Report sets forth 
specific recommendations for a broad 
reorganization of the City govern- 
ment, with the Mayor described as the 
chief executive of a “governmental direc- 
torate,”’ with appropriate staff aides, 
including a Director of Administration, 
and strengthened operating depart- 
ments. Recommendations are also made 
for parallel revisions of the budgetary 
procedure, setting up adequate salaries 
to provide for competent management, 
and establishing modern City-wide per- 


ee ee 


sonnel administration, with all that this 
means in executive development and the 
creation of a responsive working force. 
These prime essentials of good manage- 
ment must be kept in mind in consider- 
ing the lines of action indicated in the 
highlights from the individual surveys. 


There is properly a widespread in- 
terest in the actual dollar economies 


which will result from the recommen- 


dations of the Mayor’s Committee. Not 
all results can readily be translated into 
dollar terms, and many of the benefits 
that will accrue are of the “hold-the- 
line” variety in that they obviate the 
need for spending more money in a 
given department rather than making 
direct budget cuts. However, an attempt 
has been made at a dollar evaluation of 
the immediate and long-term savings 
that can be accomplished if a hard- 
hitting, organized attack is launched, 
properly backed and properly directed. 
This is presented in Appendix A. 
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Every administrative problem of the 
City—in schools and hospitals, wel- 
fare, traffic and parking, slums and 
housing, dirt and pollution, vandalism 
and crime, and City salaries—finds the 
limiting factor of effective action in the 
same intractable factor: the budget. 
If the money were there, great strides 
could be made toward solving any one 
of these problems of service and control. 
But without the money, the adminis- 
trators have been finding it extremely 
difficult even to keep up standards in 
existing services. Thus, at the center of 
all of New York City’s problems is the 
dominating problem of finance. 


The City’s total budget has more than 
doubled in little over a decade; it went 


from $684 million in fiscal 1940 to $865 
million in 1947, and to $1,336 million in 
1952. In 1953 it will be approximately 
$1,469 million, an increase of 115 per- 
cent over 1940. The increased costs are 
due mainly to inflation; only a small 
part of the increase is attributable to 
the growth in population and to the ex- 
pansion of municipal services. 


The City’s most important revenue 
source, the real estate tax, has not kept 
pace with rising costs. The real estate 
tax base will have increased from $16.6 
billion in 1940 to $19.4 billion in 19538, 
a rise of only 17 percent. With an in- 
crease in the basic tax rate of about 14 
percent, the real estate tax levy will 
have increased by approximately 33 
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percent. State and Federal aid and 
general fund revenues have risen rela- 
tively more than the increase in expen- 
ditures, but the increase has not been 
sufficient to take up the slack. Conse- 
quently, the City will be able to balance 
its 1952-53 budget only by a series of 
manipulations consisting mainly of bor- 
rowing from the future, and the 
prospect for 1953-1954 is another $100 
million deficit. With a further mild 
inflation, which now appears unlikely, 
the gap might even widen to as much as 
$176 million. 


The Haig-Shoup Report rejects the 
widely held belief that New York City 
is discriminated against in the alloca- 
tion of State aid. While New York City 
residents bear a greater portion of State 
taxes than they get back in State aid, 
this is not discrimination since the pur- 
pose of State aid is to help equalize the 
burden of local taxes required to main- 
tain certain levels of service, and the 
City’s greater proportional share is due 
to its greater taxabie capacity. Under 
current allocation formulas, increasing 
over-all State aid to New York City 
would actually result in a greater bur- 
den on City taxpayers than would an 
increase in local taxes to raise the same 
revenue. However, the consultants agree 
that there are certain specific areas, 
now largely locally financed, where the 
City is entitled to additional State 
grants or Federal grants paid through 
the State. These are in the fields of 
education and traffic services, and total 
over $40 million. 


The City’s transit system finances 
have steadily deteriorated. In 1941, 
transit operations showed an operating 
surplus of $27.8 million (exclusive of 
City-paid pension contributions). But 
in 1953 there will be an estimated oper- 
ating deficit of $32 million (and an 


estimated additional $13 million City- 
paid pension contributions) despite the 
fact that fares have doubled in the 
meantime. | 


Part of the City’s financial problem 
can be met by the efficiency and 
economy program presented in this Re- 
port. This must be implemented by the 
City Administration to justify public 
confidence and to give the Legislature 
and the public generally solid grounds 


for going forward with the remainder 


of the program which the Mayor’s Com- 
mittee presents, including the outlined 
new tax measures. 


But the public must understand also 
that there is no possibility of extensive 
net reductions from present budget 
totals, unless services are cut. New York 
has been forced to operate all its serv- 
ices, city, county, schools and transit, 
within the 2 percent limit, while ail 
other cities in the State have had 4 per- 
cent to 6 percent limits for these pur- 
poses. The tax limit plus the pressure 
of inexorably rising costs have held the 
City of New York in a constraining 
financial straitjacket which has_ so 
restricted some costs of government. 
that little more can be squeezed out 
now in response to the demand for 
“economy” by any ordinary processes. 
In fact in many services the squeeze has 
resulted in neglecting maintenance and 
activities to such an extent that in- 
creased expenditures are now impera- 
tive. 


Compared with the almost $2 billion 
budget which is involved,* a major 
conclusion to be drawn from the inde- 
pendent outside management studies 
sponsored by the Mayor’s Committee is 
that relatively little can be cut from the 
present operating budgets of the de- 


*Adding the Board of Transportation and 
Authority budgets to that of the City. 
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partments, unless activities are reduced, 


in view of increased demands which — 


swallow up savings effected, unless gerv- 
ice cuts are made. The first natura] 
result of these management recommen- 
dations is increased expenditures to be 
followed in succeeding years by better 
management and greater return for the 
dollar spent; better protection of the 
public for the taxes paid, but few net 
dollar economies except in terms of the 
avoidance of expenditures which would 
otherwise have been required had the 
modern methods of management not 
been installed. 


This does not add up to immediate 
tax reductions, though it in no way 
justifies those City commissioners and 
employees who reject the Committee’s 
economy recommendations because 
more money will be required for other 
activities. Regardless of the amounts 
involved, the taxpayers have a right 
to insist that the economies be made, 
and that a genuine drive for savings is 
in order. 


The finance studies of the Mayor’s 
Committee covered the various aspects 
of this problem, including the present 
tax system, the transit fare structure, 
and Federai-State-local financial rela- 
tionships, and the Haig-Shoup Report 
has formulated a revenue program de- 
signed to meet the City’s needs over the 
next several years. Several studies of 
the administration of the City’s major 
taxes were also made, leading to recom- 
mendations which would considerably 
increase the revenues with no increase 
in rates. A separate study of the City’s 
debt and debt administration concludes 
that certain savings could also be made 
by changes in debt administration. 


One of the most important studies of 
the finance project concerns the existing 
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budget system and budgetary and fiscal 
controls, and makes recommendations 
for improvement. 


As the City’s budget increases, and 
administrators are confronted with in- 
creasing demands for more services and 
benefits, the need for an adequate Sys- 
tem of budgetary and financial planning 
becomes ever more pressing. Adminis- 
trators and the public must be able to 
weigh intelligently the competing de- 
mands against each other and against 
the desirability of raising tax rates or 
initiating new taxes. The City’s budget 
system, devised 50 years ago to meet 
the needs and conditions of that time, 
is uot designed to produce the informa- 
tion necessary for such decisions and 
for intelligent public evaluation either 
of issues or of administrative perform- 
ance. The cure for this is a program 
budget. 


The conclusions of the Mayor’s Com- 
mittee on Management Survey as to the 
financial program are set forth in Vol- 
ume IJ, Chapter VII. The recommenda- 
tions for future taxes and revenues are 
presented as alternatives, inasmuch as 
the final decisions rest with the City 
and State authorities, rather than with 
the Committee. But the Committee em- 
phasizes that its recommendations on fi- 
nance must be regarded as a single inter- 
woven program involving: (1) a broad 
program of management reform; (2) 
an immediate program of economy; and 
(3) a long-range program of revenue 
and tax reform. Each element of this 
comprehensive program is dependent 
upon the other two. The program as 
thus presented rests on everything 
which follows in this volume. — 


In reviewing the revenue possibilities 
which are now open to the City, the 
Committee lists the following: 
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Increased licenses and privileges 
Increased utility charges, especially 
for water, ferry and transit 


Restoration of the pari-mutuel tax 

Increase of the real estate tax limit 

Extension of sales tax to beer 

Overnight auto parking charge 

City personal income tax 

Increased State-aid, particularly for 

education, welfare and highways 

The Committee opposes the adoption 
of the personal income tax at this time 
and presents the detailed description of 
various possible forms of the income tax 
which might be used by the City of 
New York, with Legislative authoriza- 
tion, as a matter of public information. 


The Committee calls special attention 
both in its chapter on finance and in the 


chapter on transportation to the heavy 
costs which the motorist throws upon 
the City. The Haig-Shoup study indicates 
that three forms of charge would seem 
to be in order: an increased contribu- 
tion by the State to all cities for high- 
way purposes, which might be financed 
with an increase in the State gasoline 
tax; an overnight parking charge of $5 
per month; and the extension of park- 


- ing meters. 


In placing these considerations before 
the City and the State, the Committee 
calls attention to the fact that certain of 
these revenues can be enacted immedi- 
ately while others are contingent upon 
State and Federal action. 


THE STUDIES ON CITY PLANNING 


If one were to strike a present-value 


figure of the worth of the physical plant — 
which the City now operates the total — 


would run into truly astronomical fig- 
ures. Real estate appraisal of City- 
owned facilities alone is over $4.3 billion 
dollars, excluding the Housing and Tri- 
boro Bridge Authorities and, of course, 
excluding equipment. 


The 1952 capital budget for the City 
of New York totals $470 million, repre- 
senting a record high for the seventh 
successive year. And this total was re- 
duced, under pressure of fiscal strin- 
gency, from the requests of departments 
of approximately $972 million. More- 
over, these figures do not include funds 
required for assessable improvements, 
estimated at some $64.5 million for 
1952. As to the immediate future, the 
presently proposed capital program for 
the five years 1953-57 amounts to some 
$1,264 million. While the recent in- 
creases in the capital budget are ob- 
viously induced in substantial measure 


by inflationary cost increases, and while 
a substantial portion of budgeted capi- 
tal expenditures is not actually dis- 
bursed, these gross figures do reflect a 
continuing, inexorable pressure to ex- 
pand the quantity and quality of serv- 
ices rendered. 


The City’s debt service amounts to 
$268 million in the 1952-53 expense budg- 
et—some 18 percent of the total. In addi- 
tion, it must be remembered that when 
a capital project such as a new hospital 
is completed, it must be maintained and 
operated; staff must be provided and 
materials and supplies must be made 
available, inevitably throwing addi- 
tional load upon the expense budget. 

It is clearly imperative that there be 
orderly, intelligent, and comprehensive 
development of long-term programs of 
capital improvement. How has the City 
been meeting that need? . 

While, as pointed out in the Millett 
Report on City planning, the real crisis 
in the capital plant of New York City 
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has little to do with planning pro- 


cedures, being basically a crisis in fi- 


nance, it must be stated that management 
organization and procedures to permit 
the most intelligent allocation of what 
funds there are, or the right sort of 
follow-through on translating appro- 
priations once made into physical terms, 
have simply not existed. An outstanding 
illustration is the school building pro- 
gram, currently running at the rate of 
$30 million to $50 million per year. 


Many of the original determinations of 


school sites and types were seriously 
challenged and, until recently, the build- 
ing schedule for which funds were 
already appropriated was_ hopelessly 
bogged down. 


In general, the functions and status 
of the City Planning Commission as 
specified in the 19388 City Charter are 
satisfactory and workable, and need 
not be substantially altered. Organiza- 
tionally, the Planning Commission is 
properly set up to do the sort of job 
expected of it. The trouble is that dur- 
ing the first dozen years of its life it 
was starved, budget-wise, and operated 
both at a relatively low level and in a 
vacuum. However, during the past two 
years it has been given substantial 
budget increases, making possible con- 
structive staff reorganizations and 
additions. 


Now that it does have more funds, 
the Commission must make the prepa- 
ration of master plans a first-priority 
responsibility. Although it has been dis- 
cussed for many years, progress on the 
“Master Plan’—which in reality must 
be a collection of interrelated plans— 
has actually been negligible. In this ac- 

tivity, the maintenance of the City map 
is only one part of what must be done. 
The Commission has recently made im- 
portant forward steps in connection 





with its zoning responsibilities, its 1950 
revisions being the first comprehensive 
revision ever undertaken in this City. 


Transportation is one example of the 
area in which the Planning Commission 
should move more vigorously in its 
master planning. It should assert 
stronger leadership in determining the 
direction of transit extensions, since it 
alone, as a central planning agency, is in 
a position to weigh adequately the com- 
munity effects of such facilities, and the 
probable population movements and com- 
merical and industrial developments. 

The outstanding deficiency in the 
City’s whole planning operation lies 
with the operating departments. The 
number of departments in the City now 
organized and staffed so that they can 
produce sound, well-thought-out, long- 
term programs is negligible. Until this 
basic organizational defect is rectified, 
no amount of central effort in mapping 
broad directions and collating depart- 
mental estimates will prove effective. 


The statistical and general program 
research upon which major departments 
have been basing their capital estimates 
has been ridiculously inadequate, al- 
though (in part as a result of findings 
of the Mayor’s Committee) improve- 
ments in many are already in progress. 
An important recommendation of the 
Mayor’s Committee is that the commis- 
sioner of every major department 
should have a special high-caliber aide 
for programing, whose responsibility 
would be to erystallize the long-term 
goals of his department and to as- 
semble, through the department’s own 
engineering staff or with the aid of con- 
sulting engineers, the engineering and 
cost data necessary for the formal capi- 
tal program to be presented to the City 
Planning Commission. 
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There must be not only more basic 
long-term departmental capital plan- 
ning, but also much better determina- 
tion of the operating and maintenance 
costs that will inevitably be incurred 
when proposed capital improvements 
are completed. In addition, certain capi- 
tal budget procedures should be changed. 
For example, assessable improvements, 
such as streets, bridges, sewers, and 
parks, are not now part of the capi- 
tal budget. Thus these improvements 
are not properly fitted into a broad 
scheme of City planning, and the picture 
is not presented as a unified whole. 
And, finally, because of the linkage 
of the capital budget with the expense 
budget through debt service and the 
later operating and maintenance ex- 
pense, steps should be taken to integrate 
the two; the present practice of con- 


sidering part of the City’s budget needs 
in the spring, other parts in the fall, and 
then revising them during the course of 
the year, has been found to be without 
real justification, even though adminis- 
trative difficulties of integration have 
been emphasized by Budget officials. 


To protect the interests of the owners 
of some $20 billion worth of real estate 
in the City, the Mayor’s Committee 


recommends that the present Charter 


provision, under which 20 percent of 
affected property owners may protest 
a zoning regulation, be changed upward. 
The Mayor’s Committee also recom- 
mends that the Mayor’s Board of 
Management Improvement study the 
relationship between the City Planning 
Commission and the Bureau of the 
Budget in the formulation of the capital 
budget. 


THE PERSONNEL STUDIES 


In 1900, the population of New York 
City was 3,500,000. Its civil servants 
(exclusive of teachers and all positions 
in the unclassified service) numbered 
only 30,000. In contrast, today the 
City’s population is almost 8,000,000, 
and employees under the jurisdiction of 
the Municipal Civil Service Commission 
have reached almost 170,000. If, to com- 
plete the perspective, we add employees 
not under the Commission (thus includ- 
ing among others some 47,000 in the 
Board of Education and Board of 
Higher Education), the total reaches 
222,000—or approximately one person 
on the municipal payroll to every 36 
persons living in the City. It is not 
surprising, then, that the largest single 
item in the City budget is the total 
salary expenditure for personal services 
—about $740 million, or approximately 
half of the total 1952-53 expense budget. 


Obviously, any management survey 
must consider the question of respon- 
Siveness and productivity of this army © 
of employees. Every one of the con- 
sultants engaged in the varied studies 
of the Mayor’s Committee had to come 
to grips with this problem eventually, 
and all Reports have some comments— 
many of them highly critical—about the 
City’s personnel policies and practices. 
Even the Reports on highly specialized 
technical studies, such as those on fuel 
utilization in City plants and on power 
supply in the Board of Transportation, 
join in this chorus, showing that these 
problems occur not in one or a few 
agencies, but in all departments and all 
activities of the City government. 


The most continuously irritating of 
the personnel problems is the matter of 
compensation for employees. While pay 
is not the only problem in modern per- 
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sonnel administration, and its solution 


will by no means solve all the City’s 


difficulties with respect to its working 
force, nevertheless it is a perennial one; 
in recent years it has been handled in 
an atmosphere of crisis and bickering 
and by means of patchwork measures 
that only partially met urgent demands. 


The fault—as amply documented in 
the Griffenhagen Report—is that there 
has been no orderly system of position 
classification and pay. And admitting 
the handicap of having no adequate 
classification and pay unit in the Civil 
Service Commission, there has never- 
theless been insufficient contact in this 
area between the Commission and the 
operating units. Instead, there has been 
a blind dependence of the Civil Service 
Commission on the lead of the Bureau 
of the Budget in matters of pay admin- 
istration. 


The big and very necessary first move 
toward the solution has been provided 
by the Griffenhagen study, despite the 
many criticisms of the Report as 
brought out in testimony before the 
Formal Hearings Board set up to weigh 
its merits. As recommended in the Re- 
port of the Formal Hearings Board, the 
City of New York should now go for- 
ward without delay to install a complete 
classification and pay plan. There is no 
reason to make more surveys or discuss 
the need further. Detailed next steps 
are set forth in the Report of the 
Hearings Board, and in Chapter IV of 
Volume I. 


As part of its program of clearing up 
its chaotic compensation situation, the 
City should also review its entire struc- 
ture of pensions and retirement. As 
shown in the Schechter Report, there are 
16 pension systems, imposing different 
burdens on employees and providing 





different benefits to them, thus adding 
to the inequities existing in classifica- 
tion and pay. (It is realized, of course, 
that changes affecting present mem- 
bers will have to recognize consti- 
tutional limitations.) Mergers and 
consolidations of certain retirement 
and pension systems and repeal of cer- 
tain provisions will promote adminis- 
trative economies. In view of the wide 
disparities in treatment of various em- 
ployee groups and the heavy financial 
burden of the City, the City’s share of 
contributions in behalf of new entrants 
into the Police and Fire Department 
pension systems should be reduced from 
75 percent to 50 percent, and no new 
member of either pension fund should 
be eligible for retirement before age 45. 
At this point the Committee has gone 
beyond the suggestions of the Schechter 
Report to achieve City-wide uniformity. 


Along with the above recommenda- 
tions, immediate and effective steps 
must be taken to organize for sound, 
modern, central personnel administra- 
tion, and to provide for organized per- 
sonnel administration in the City’s 
operating departments. 


The Sayre-Kaufman Report points 
out, that the City government’s ma- 
chinery for personnel administration 
has changed almost not at all in the 
last five decades. The present Commis- 
sion is seriously underfinanced, under- 
staffed, and without requisite authority. 
Today New York City is not merely 
below the leaders in this phase of public 
administration—it is below the average. 
While the merit system has been firmly 
established, it is still far short of the 
mark. Some 50,000 positions (including 
exempt, labor, and noncompetitive 
classes, and provisionals) are still ex- 
posed to potential patronage control. 
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Very serious shortcomings as re- 
gards recruitment and examination, due 
in part to the underfinancing of the 
work, have been spelled out by the 
Richardson, Bellows, Henry & Company 
Report: on the average 18 to 21 months 
are required to select a new employee 
and put him to work (five times longer 
than for other big cities, and more than 
twice as long as for the State of New 
York), and the examinations are not up 


to standards observed in the better large — 


public personnel agencies in the United 
States. 


The basic steps to be taken to achieve 
the type of personnel administration 
commensurate with the magnitude of 
the City’s operations have been outlined 
in Chapter IV of Volume I. Central to 
these proposals is the creation of a new 
post of Personnel Administrator, with- 
out term, to be filled by the Civil Serv- 
ice Commission with the approval of 
the Mayor. In addition, a director of 
personnel should be established in each 
major department, reporting to the 
head of the department, and there 
should be a Municipal Personnel Coun- 
cil, under the chairmanship of the Per- 
sonnel Administrator, composed of de- 
partmental directors of personnel. 


Once the basic organization moves 
have been made, steps can be taken to 
rectify the shortcomings in the City’s 
policies and procedures as catalogued in 
the Reports, and specifically, the im- 
provements in examination and recruit- 
ment practices called for in the Rich- 
ardson, Bellows, Henry & Company 
Report can be effected. 


Personnel administration is one area 
where the City must definitely spend 
appreciably more in order to get more. 
Revitalizing the Municipal Civil Service 
Commission, creating proper personnel 
organizations in operating departments, 


and strengthening staff services with 
respect to training and labor relations 
will add immeasurably to sound man- 
agement, City-wide. 


It should be noted that in view of the 
shortcomings in personnel policies and 
practices pointed out by almost all the 
consultants, and the sharp criticisms 
of the present Commission itself set 
forth in the Reports dealing directly 
with personnel administration, differ- 
ences within the Mayor’s Committee 
arose; the recommendations detailed in 
Volume I represent a compromise solu- 
tion. There is strong minority advocacy 
of having the Personnel Administrator 
report directly to the Mayor, with a 
five-man Civil Service Commission, paid 
on a nominal per-diem basis, devoting 
itself to rule-making and investigations. 
And in order to proceed vigorously with 
the next steps in the classification and 
pay revisions, it has been urged that the 
proposed classification unit be made 
semi-autonomous, pending reorganiza- 
tion of the entire personnel administra- 
tion, rather than placing it under the 
Civil Service Commission. 


In its study of examination and re- 
cruitment, Richardson, Bellows & Henry 
indicate that the present budget for the 
Civil Service Commission, approxi- 
mately $1 million, should be doubled. 
Considering the added suggestions for 
strengthened organization and proce- 
dures recommended by the Sayre- 
Kaufman and the Division of Analysis 
Reports, this estimate is a bed-rock 
minimum. In addition, salary increases 
in line with new classification and com- 
pensation will add many millions to the 
expense budget. This figure cannot be 
estimated now because of modifications 
to be made in the plan in the light of the 
Formal Hearings Board Report, and be- 
cause a plan when finally adopted will be 
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superimposed upon the recent across- 
the-board percentage salary increases 
included in the 1952-53 budget. How- 
ever, the City should be prepared to 
incur an additional payroll expense of 
$6 million to $10 million over and above 
the $39 million budgeted in 1952-53 for 





cost-of-living increases. Also to be kept 


in mind is the general recommenda- 
tion set forth in Volume I for greatly 
strengthening top and middle manage- 
ment, which it has been estimated will 
add $3 million to $5 million to current 
personal service costs. 


THE STUDIES ON INSPECTIONS AND LICENSING 


The 1952-53 budget shows estimated 
receipts from licenses and permits as 
$4.6 million. However, fees going di- 
rectly to certain pension and other funds 
bring the total to about $9 million, or 
about 70 percent of the actual cost of 
regulation estimated by the Worden & 
Risberg Report as approximately $14 
million (although the latter figure itself 
is considered understated by 19 to 29 
percent as it makes no allowance for 
pensions and other factors, nor for re- 
cent cost-of-living increases). 


Many businessmen and civic groups 
have contended that there are too many 
inspectors from too many departments, 
and that less harassment could well be 
achieved by consolidation. Others have 
advocated consolidation on the grounds 
of efficiency and economy, along with 
other internal operational changes to 
eut costs. And in addition, while no one 
has advocated that license fees and per- 
mits should be considered primarily as 
a source of revenue, those interested in 
closing the City’s budget gap have urged 
that the whole fee structure could be 
profitably re-examined. 

The Worden & Risberg Report indi- 


cates that some $1.6 million of savings 
should be readily available through 


greater operating effectiveness, with. 


another $600,000 as probably available. 
(Some of these savings, however—per- 
haps some $500,000—would be realized 


from certain specific procedural changes 
not endorsed by the Committee. For ex- 
ample, the consultants point out that in 
the Department of Health there is a pos- 
sible saving of $100,000 per year by the 
elimination of duplication of control of 
milk supply by City, County, and State 
authorities. 


As for revenues, the Mayor’s Com- 
mittee has taken the position recom- 
mended in the finance study that fees 
should not be set so as to return a Ssig- 
nificant revenue over and above costs— 
with the qualification that where cus- 
tom and trade practice have made a cer- 
tain fee acceptable, it should not be re- 
duced even if it is somewhat over cost. 
Worden & Risberg have recommended 
specific fee revisions estimated to net 
an increase of almost $2.5 million, 
which, together with economies, should 
make the activity as a whole practically 
self-sustaining. The Division of Analy- 
sis of the Bureau of the Budget has 
drawn up its own schedule—in many 
cases based on cost estimates higher 
than those of Worden & Risberg—so 
that on the whole this phase of City 
revenues seems on the way to moderni- 
zation. 


With respect to large-scale economies 
obtainable from the consolidation of in- 
spections and licensing, analysis shows 
that this problem breaks down into two 
fairly independent questions: that of 
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license issuance, and that of developing 
a composite inspector to combine vari- 
ous inspections into one visit. As for 
license issuance, the City of New York 
maintains various license issuance of- 
fices with unit costs running up to $2 
per license and over. The advantage of 
centralization of issuance lies mainly in 
the use of a fully mechanized routine. 
But for anything over 10,000 licenses a 
year, a figure of around 80 cents per 


license can be attained without mecha- . 


nization. For large volumes of issuance 
—say, 60,000 licenses per year—full 
mechanization can save perhaps another 
20 cents per issuance. The larger de- 
partments issuing licenses, such as Fire, 
Health, and Housing and Buildings, al- 
ready have volume in this order of mag- 
nitude. Accordingly, Worden & Risberg 
advise that the City should first do 
everything in its power to attain a figure 
reasonably close to 80 cents (the De- 
partment of Health is already close to 
this) before even contemplating pulling 
all issuance out of the respective depart- 
ments in order to centralize. Moreover, 
the Department of Licenses, which is 
the natural nucleus for a centralized 
license issuance agency, is in no shape 
to receive additional work. It must first 
be made a more effective operating unit 
itself. 


As for composite inspectors, the 
Worden & Risberg Report indicates 
that certain combinations can be made 
effectively, for example between the 
Fire Department and the Department 
of Housing and Buildings. In addition, 
proposed elimination or simplification 
of certain types of inspectional activity, 
personal calls, or renewals would lessen 
the inconvenience to the public. It is 
emphasized that strong reliance must 
always be placed upon the professional 
department involved, and that many 


types of inspections cannot basically 
be combined. Accordingly, aside from 
the few areas in which combinations or 
simplifications are recommended, the 
“composite inspector” is not warranted 
as a basic economy move in New York 
City. Especially where a volume of 
10,000 licenses per year is reached, 
transfer of the issuance function to a 
central department away from the in- 
spectional authority would be of doubt- 
ful advantage. 


There is definite need for adequate 
inspection of all hospital facilities in 
the City, including those operated by 
the City; this inspection should be cen- 
tralized in one agency, backed up by 
proper mandatory legislation. Both the 
American Public Health Association 
Report on the Department of Health 
and the Worden & Risberg Report 
recommend that this be centered in the 
Department of Health, since the De- 
partment of Hospitals now operates 
some hospitals, while inspecting hos- 
pitals operated by others. However, 
there is strong professional opinion that 
it should remain the responsibility of 
the Department of Hospitals. This mat- 
ter should be given full and serious 
consideration by the Hospital Council, 
together with the Departments of 
Health and Hospitals. 


_A very serious situation was found in 
the Department of Housing and Build- 
ings in connection with old construc- 
tion. There are about 35,000 sub- 
standard one- and two-family dwellings, 
of which some 13,000 are totally unfit 
for habitation—and there are still 
55,000 Old-Law Tenements, which the 
consultants estimate will take 80 years 
to replace at the present rate. 


Of course, the long-range program of 
improving housing. involves co-ordina- 
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tion between City, State, and Federal 
agencies, and the use of public and 
private capital. However, the specific 
management problem of the Depart- 
ment of Housing and Buildings in this 
connection is its so-called “hold-the- 
line” program, involving City regulatory 
inspectional agencies and_ landlord- 
tenant groups designed to keep the prob- 
lem from growing worse. Unfortunately, 
the “preventive-maintenance” portion 
of this program was, at the time of the 
study, completely bogged down, largely 
through lack of sufficient personnel and 
poor scheduling and control of field 
work. The Worden & Risberg Report 


urges a changeover from regulation by 
complaint to positive control, mapping 
out a concentrated attack on the back- 
log. Since issuance of the Report, im- 
portant forward steps have been taken. 


The Mayor’s Committee disapproves 
the consultants’ recommendations that 
the City accept casualty insurance com- 
pany inspections in lieu of City inspec- 
tions of elevators and boilers. Although 
this would purportediy have effected 
savings of approximately $300,000 per 
year, the Committee did not feel that 
sufficient guarantees of safety would 
have been afforded under such a policy. 


THE RECORDS MANAGEMENT STUDIES 


To anyone acquainted with operating 
problems in the various departments 
and agencies of this City, the need for 
an immediate and intensive program of 
records management is obvious from 
the point of view of space requirements 
alone. However, the following figures 
from the Department of Purchase give 
some insight into the potential immedi- 
ate dollar return from a soundly con- 
ceived program: without giving effect 
to some of the large agencies in the 
City which do their own equipment 
purchasing, slightly over $250,000 was 
spent for new filing equipment in the 
three-and-one-half years preceding the 
inauguration of the Mayor’s Commit- 
tee studies. 


The cost of space utilized by this ad- 
ditional equipment during those three- 
and-one-half years was almost $100,000. 
Thus the amount spent for new filing 
equipment and space in this period was 
approximately $350,000. 


Actual “pilot installations” of modern, 
scientific record-keeping in five selected 


City departments resulted in outright 
disposal of 73 percent of the records: 
47 percent sold as waste paper, 26 per- 
cent transferred to a greatly improved 
Records Center. The National Records 
Management Council Report estimates 
the savings achieved at slightly over 
$200,000 for the first year (certain 
economies nonrecurring) and approxi- 
mately $100,000 annually thereafter, 
and further estimates a possible saving 
of $4.3 million for the first year and $2 
million annually thereafter, if the in- 
stallation is made City-wide. While the 
Committee has considered these figures 
inflated by high estimates for value of 
scrap paper ($450,000 in the above $4.3 
million) and for salvage value of equip- 
ment, nevertheless that there are sub- 
stantial economies in the making is in- 
disputable. A City-wide program, using 
the pilot studies as a pattern, was ac- 
tivated by the Mayor’s Committee and 
is being carried forward by the Divi- 
sion of Analysis of the Bureau of the 
Budget in collaboration with the Mu- 
nicipal Archives Committee. Progress 
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appears to be excellent. (In June of 
1952, the Mayor awarded diplomas to 
31 employees from 20 departments 
trained in records management by the 
Division of Analysis.) 


The new development of the City 
Records Center was begun in the Rhine- 
lander Building in February, 1951, 


under the direction of the consultants, — 


at a cost of $26,800, including special- 


ized equipment, containers, and sup- . 
plies. The completed Center operation ° 


now uses only 7 percent of the space 
formerly required for storage of many 
fewer records. Moreover, the records 
stored are readily accessible, a situation 
which definitely did not obtain under 
the former storage by separate depart- 
ments. 


Property recording, which in New 
York City is the responsibility of the 
City Register’s Office, is another ac- 
tivity where high dividends can be 
expected from modern records manage- 
ment. Real property instruments in the 
City Register’s Office record property 
currently assessed at over $19 billion. 
In addition, the Register records and 
files personal property transactions run- 
ning into millions of dollars annually. 


Except for the Bronx, the County 
offices of the City Register present a 
deplorable housing problem. Lack of 
space and insufficient floor load capac- 
ities are major items, especially in those 
areas housing real property libers. The 
possibility of enemy attack adds to the 
gravity of the situation. 


Microfilming will greatly alleviate the 
space problem. However, the state of 
this mechanical development is not suffi- 
ciently satisfactory to make it desirable 
at this time to abandon present proce- 
dures entirely in favor of microfilming. 


The National Records Management 
Council Report shows that many records 
can be destroyed, and that others can 
be preserved without microfilming. 


All real estate transactions should, 
however, be microfilmed, and the film 
should become the basic record as soon 
as technical developments make this 
possible. All records now in process of 
microfilming should be processed also in 
at least one positive copy, so that there 
may be one copy—the negative—for 
security purposes, and a positive for 
more acceptable reference purposes. 


Considerable objections to micro- 
filmed copies of records have been raised 
in the past by the New York State 
Title Association. However, these com- 
plaints arose from the work conditions 
rather than the medium, and unfor- 
tunately, no change has been made in 
these conditions where microfilm is cur- 
rently being used. These conditions are 
poor lighting, unsuitable readers, and 
insufficient attendant service — ll 
readily correctable. 


In the final analysis, the introduction 
of the Torrens System of registration 
would solve most of the problems of the 
Register’s Office. Under this system, the 
title of each registered property be- 
comes as certain and clear as a govern- 
ment bond, and may be bought and sold 
with no more formality or expense to. 
the owners. However, the complete ac- 
ceptance of the Torrens System in New. 
York City has been the subject of much. 
controversy for almost half a century, 
and no solution along these lines is im-. 
minent. Therefore, every effort must be: 
made to apply the types of improved. 
methods and techniques outlined in the: 
National Records Management Report.. 
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THE OFFICE MECHANIZATION STUDIES 


Some 88 agencies of the City (not in- 
cluding the Boards of Transportation 
and Education) have clerical staffs of 
50 or more, involving a total of approxi- 
mately 12,000 workers and an annua] 
payroll of some $40 million. Many of 
these employees are engaged in high- 
volume repetitive work naturally suited 
to mechanization. 

The City has many thousands of office 
machines, most of which it owns. About 
$650,000 a year is spent for equipment 
rental. The rented equipment is reason- 
ably new, but many of the City-owned 
machines are quite old, some of them 25 
to 30 years. Average age of the equip- 
ment is estimated to be about 12 years. 
Normal useful life of office machines is 
generally considered to be about 10 
years. 

A great deal of manual operation was 
found by Barrington Associates in 
functions which, in efficiently operated 
business, are usually extensively mech- 
anized. And in departments which are 
mechanized, a high percentage of clerks 
operate billing, bookkeeping, and other 
machines whose operations are only 
semi-mechanized when compared with 
highly automatic machines now avail- 
able for such work. While improvements 
have been made in various departments, 
the utilization of mechanization is gen- 
erally spotty and unco-ordinated. 

The engineers state that there is no 
organized program for replacing obso- 
lete and worn-out equipment. This re- 
sults in the consumption of excessive 
personnel time on slow, outmoded 
equipment, lost personnel time while 
waiting repairs, and excessive repair 
charges. 

There are special opportunities for 
improvements in mechanization in con- 
nection with the billing and collecting 


of real estate taxes, water charges, 
sewer rentals, special assessments, and 
Special taxes, including City sales, busi- 
ness, occupancy, compensating use, per- 
sonal property, utility, and others. To 
modernize these operations along the 
lines suggested by Barrington would 
call for integrating activities in the Tax 
Assessor’s Office and in the Department - 
of Water Supply, Gas and Electricity 
with those of the Finance Department. 


The Finance Department has gone on 
record as opposed to the Barrington 
plan in toto, offering instead a plan of 
its own. It terms the potential reduction 
in clerical force postulated by the con- 
sultants “fantastic,” and further chal- 
lenges the practicability of using the 
high-speed addressograph and related 
equipment proposed. 


Any outside group must fully appre- 
ciate the responsibility felt by those 
in charge of collecting and accounting 
for hundreds of millions of dollars of 
City revenue. Accordingly, no plan by 
outside engineers, however competent, 
should be forced on departmental of- 
ficials, and any installation work under- 
taken must be based on closely con- 
trolled tests. However, the proposals 
and estimates in the Report to the 
Mayor’s Committee were rendered by 
engineers of wide reputation in the of- 
fice equipment field, and their proposals, 
which they were prepared to back up by 
assuming responsibility for installation, 
show too great a saving to be ignored. 
It is fully appreciated, of course, that 
the economies would be forthcoming 
only after complete installation, and 
that the installation and trial period 


might take as much as 18 months. 


An additional factor to be kept in 
mind is that the Barrington procedures 
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would provide additional safeguards in 
collecting and accounting for special 
taxes. This phase alone requires careful 
check-up. 

The Mayor’s Committee has left the 
final determinations to be worked out 
by the Division of Analysis of the Bur- 
eau of the Budget, expressing confidence 
in the machine experts available to that 
Division, and calling for close work with 
manufacturers of the equipment in- 


volved in order to set up trial installa-— 


tions and test runs. However, it must be 
stated here very emphatically that the 
Barrington Report should definitely not 
be allowed to be shelved simply because 
of objections on the part of the depart- 
ment primarily involved. Special atten- 
tion should be given to the possibility 
of using the high-speed addressograph 
equipment. Such high-speed equipment 
is basically the answer to reduction in 
expense. 

Another area in which large-scale 
economies through mechanization are 
obtainable is in the Central Payroll 
Division of the Comptroller’s Office. 
Economies are possible here not only 
through changes of routines, consolida- 
tion of operations, and further exten- 
sive mechanization, but also through 
three major changes in general payroll 
policy covering delayed payroll, changes 
in pay days, and splitting the semi- 
monthly payroll and establishing it on 
a 26-period per year basis. 


THE FUEL CONSUMPTION STUDIES 


The City of New York currently 
spends some $10 million annually on 
fuel and purchased steam for heat and 
power in its various departments, ex- 
clusive of approximately $15 million of 
fuel consumed in the power plants of the 


While the Comptroller’s Office is in 
general favorably disposed toward the 
major policy changes advocated, it en- 
tered strong reservations on the type of 
equipment recommended by the en-: 
gineers, and the possibility of effecting: 
the $1 million annual economies claimed 
(largely to come through proposed re-: 
duction in clerical forces by 351), and! 
has presented a counter-plan covering’ 
part of the operations, under which staff’ 
reductions of 48 positions would be ef-: 
fected. The Mayor’s Committee has: 
taken the same action as with respect! 
to the Finance Department, placing’ 
final determination with the Division: 
of Analysis of the Bureau of the Budg-. 
et. However, here again it must be: 
strongly emphasized that the engineers’’ 
plan should not be rejected without a; 
very thorough investigation of the pro-- 
posal, including trial installations and! 
test runs and special attention to the: 
modern high-speed equipment proposed! 
and to equipment since devised. 


In its third Report, on Selected City) 
Departments, Barrington states thati 
there is extensive duplication of fund! 
accounting between the Comptroller’ss 
Office and the various departments. The® 
possibility of concentrating all fund ac-- 
counting in the Comptroller’s Office and] 
eliminating it in the departments ae | 
be thoroughly explored, along with the: 
specific mechanization recommendations. . 









transportation system. This huge item. 
in the operating budgets is obviously’ 
worth close scrutiny, since engineering’ 
experience shows that boiler plant oper-: 
ation—especially where many relatively’ 
small installations are involved—is 
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usually susceptible of marked increases 
in efficiency. 


Engineers familiar with City opera- 
tions have advised that an appreciable 
number of the heating and power plants 
are old, outmoded, and generally in- 
efficient, and that savings of from 3 to 
25 percent can be obtained with most 
of the fuel-burning installations. The 
survey undertaken for the Mayor’s 
Committee by Percival R. Moses & 
Associates shows that an annual gross 
reduction in operating cost of 01,578,- 
000 and a net saving of $888,000 can be 
obtained on an investment of $4,169,000 
for new combustion and_ utilization 
equipment and controls. After the 
amortization period, the net saving will 
Increase to $1,347,000 annually. The 
annual cost of the recommended pro- 
gram will be $685,000 during the initial 
period and will decrease to $226,000 
thereafter. 


In connection with the above, how- 
ever, it should be stated that the fuel- 
burning methods were found to be, with 
a few exceptions, no worse than those 
commonly found in private practice, and 
the cost of labor to operate the plants is 
below that required in many important 
plants run for private corporate own- 
ers. A high level of reliability in 
operation was found. The principal com- 
bustion equipment is generally fairly 
well maintained, although many of the 
auxiliary economy-producing devices 
were found to be in a shocking state of 
disrepair. 

In many cases, it was found that 
plants were burning more expensive 
fuels than necessary. If the Philadel- 
phia and East Orange schools, among 
others, can operate with perfect satis- 
faction at high efficiencies using smaller 
and cheaper buckwheat coals, there are 








few valid reasons for the continued use 
of the domestic-size coals in New York 
City, costing up to 80 percent more. 


The situation existing in the opera- 
tion of the New York City Housing 
Authority plants warrants immediate 
and full investigation. While the Au- 
thority is efficiency-minded and well 
rated by the State Housing Authority, 
it cannot be denied that the Metropoli- 
tan Life Insurance Company is heating 
its housing projects with a consumption 
in steam per cu. ft. of about 60 percent 
of that used by the City housing 
projects, and that there is more than 
20 percent variation in steam use per 
cu. ft. among the Housing Authority 
projects. The major cause of excess cost 
in City housing appears to be in bad 
design. If this is confirmed by the 
study recommended, important changes 
should be made in all future housing. 


With respect to the Department of 
Hospitals, the engineers are of the opin- 
ion that a gross reduction in operating 
cost of $200 thousand per year can be 
made with conversion to purchased elec- 
tricity, with changes in service installa- 
tion costing not over $500 thousand. 


Inspection of plants operated by the 
Board of Education, the largest agency 
surveyed, which operated 757 plants 
and burned $2,195,000 worth of fuel 
annually at the time of the study, in- 
dicated that thermostats were inade- 
quately maintained and settings were 
high, many plants burned more expen- 
sive fuel than necessary, and that in- 
creased plant inspection and training 
of personnel were required. 


In many departments there is lack of 
adequate maintenance of combustion 
and heating system equipment and con- 
trols. Few departments have personnel 
responsible for maintaining continuing 
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checks on plants to see that they are 
using the least expensive fuels consist- 
ent with requirements and that fuels are 
burned efficiently. 


The basic answer to all these prob- 
lems is to establish a Central Engineer- 
ing Supervision Division which will be 
independent of any one operating de- 
partment and directly responsible to 
the Bureau of the Budget. Such a unit, 
for which it is estimated a budget of 
some $146,000 annually would be re- 
quired, would be staffed with trained 


combustion engineers and technicians. 
It would receive from the departments 
reports on fuel consumption and other 
information pertinent to plant economy, 
and would investigate individual plants 
and prepare recommendations for plant 
changes to be acted upon by the depart- 
ment involved. The division would act 
as consulting engineers for the City, 
monitor fuel use, initiate changes in 
line with the Percival R. Moses Report, 


and train personnel in proper operating 


procedures. 


ADDITIONAL STUDIES 


In addition to the specific studies 
highlighted in the foregoing pages, the 
Headquarters Staff of the Mayor’s Com- 
mittee conducted a number of explora- 
tory investigations, concerned both with 
specific departments and with broad, 
City-wide problems. The results of these 
were not released as formal Reports, 
and were primarily for background 
purposes in formulating more intensive 
studies and in arriving at general con- 
clusions. One of these activities, how- 
ever, concerning a general review of 
manning tables, is described at some 


length in Chapter III of Volume I. Its 
objective was to see what could be done 
in a “belt-tightening”’ program to pro- 
duce immediate economies by possible 
reduction in excess personnel, quite 
aside from the long-term management 
programs. While savings of approxi- 
mately $11.7 million from this type of 
activity are indicated as possible in 
Appendix A, this figure is advanced as a 
minimal estimate only, since, as stated 
in Volume I, more intensive manning- 
table analyses are required. 


CHAPTER III 
Highlights of the Survey (continues) 
...  NWertical’’ Studies” 


THE TRANSPORTATION STUDIES 


The financial problems of the City’s 
transit operations are fully described 
in Chapter VI of Volume I, and need 
only be alluded to here—problems 
created by huge fixed charges; intoler- 
able congestion in rush hours, despite 
declining over-all traffic, necessitating 
further costly expansions in service, 
huge recent deficits (fluctuating widely 
as between surface and rapid transit) ; 
large deferred maintenance and mod- 
ernization requirements; and continued 
rising costs aggravated by inflation and 
unsatisfactory labor relations. With an 
estimated deficit of $45 million for fiscal 
1953, plus an additional $73** million 
for debt service, these operations intro- 
duce perhaps the most dislocating single 
element in the entire budget picture. 

What light do the Mayor’s Committee 


studies and deliberations throw on this 
situation ? 


*Vertical studies are those which relate to 
a single department from top to bottom. See 


age 3. 
**Excludes $27.3 million for interest and re- 
demption for recent funded operating deficits. 


When the physical condition of pres- 
ent facilities is considered, there is an 
extremely serious situation with respect 
to the power generation and distribu- 
tion system, which is run-down, over- 
age, and overburdened to the point of 
grave concern. Including construction 
for required power generation, the 
modernization and rehabilitation of the 
power facilities would require, accord- 
ing to J. G. White engineers, $325 mil- 
lion over the next 10 years. 


Day & Zimmermann and Coverdale & 
Colpitts estimate that, beginning in 
1952, $10 million must be spent each 
year for the next 39 years on cars for 
rapid transit. The surface fleet is ap- 
parently in good condition, although 
there is a marked deficiency in garage 
facilities. While major improvements 
were made in the Surface System in the 
last five years, continued large expendi- 
tures must be made to keep the property 
in shape. Although the physical condi- 
tion of rapid-transit way and structures 
is good, they are not up to standard for 
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first-class railroads. Deferred mainte- 
nance requirements in system facilities 
other than power have been estimated 
by the Day & Zimmerman-Coverdale 
& Colpitts Report at $32 milion over 
the next five years. 


The first and outstanding conclusion 
to be drawn is that no amount of oper- 
ating economies to be gained through 
better management will even come near 
to closing the gap between operating in- 
come and expenditures and any thought 
of having the system revenues contrib- 
ute to debt service is utterly out of the 
question. 


The Day & Zimmermann-Coverdale 
& Colpitts Report shows total savings 
of slightly over $15.5 million annually 
possible “within a year or two.” How- 
ever, these estimates rest upon traffic, 
wage and cost levels, the six-day work- 
week, and other factors that obtained 
during the study. Moreover, these sav- 
ings do not mean money in the City’s 
pocket in view of the other qualifications 
pointed out by the engineers: $1 million 
would not be chargeable to operating 
expense; almost $2.5 million results 
merely from a bookkeeping transfer of 
subway police salaries to the Police 
Department; deferred maintenance, al- 
ready mentioned, would require $6.4 mil- 
lion per year for five years, and recom- 
mended rehabilitation of signal and 
other facilities would require between 
$5 million and $6 million per year for a 
similar period. The savings claimed by 
Day & Zimmermann and Coverdale & 
Colpitts would also be offset in part by 
increased expenditures for administra- 
tive personnel. 


The above means that while all possi- 
ble avenues of economy should be most 
diligently explored, the way out is either 
through increased fares, through an ex- 


tremely large, recognized subsidy for 
transportation as a social service to be 
supplied the citizens, like fire and police 
protection, or through an entirely new 
approach which will combine other rev- 
enues with transit to produce a solid 
economic foundation for transit. 


No acceptable fare increase can cover 
all the fixed charges, including full pro- 
vision for pensions, depreciation and 
obsolescence, and current interest on 
the transit debt, particularly if further 
inflationary cost increases are encoun- 


~ tered. Moreover a fare increase will 


undoubtedly mean additional loss of 
passengers, although the “point of 
diminishing returns” is, practically 
speaking, not in sight, since a fare in- 
crease of, say, five cents would return 
additional revenues many times the 
amount lost by the drop in the num- 
ber of riders occasioned by the fare 
increase. (Questions of effects of vari- 
ous patterns of fare, and the loss to 
those avoiding the facilities because of 
price increase, are discussed in some 
detail in Chapter VI of Volume I.) 


The next basic management conclu- 
sion is that any resort to fare increase 
must be accomplished in a much more 
propitious management-labor climate 
than has prevailed in recent years. 


As a matter of fact, the relations with 
labor remain the paramount operating- 
management problem. Salaries and 
wages in 1950 required 73 percent of 
the revenue dollar, compared with 52 
percent in 1941. In the Rapid Transit 
System, about 1,000 men are needed now 
for the same car-miles turned out by 
850 men in 1945; 1,000 men are needed 
for transporting the same number of 
passengers carried by 750 men in 1945. 
Part of this is due to more liberal policy 
in hours, vacations, sick leave and the 
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_ like. Medical services for employees are 
~much broader than in private utilities. 


Among other organizational changes, 


creation of a strong Department of EKm- 


ployee and Public Relations is urgently 
needed, as called for by Day & Zimmer- 
mann and Coverdale & Colpitts. Other 
recommendations on procedures, train- 
ing, supervision, and the like will in- 
crease labor output, although the en- 
gineers have stated that such devices as 
wage incentives and measured day 
work, used in private industry, require 
a climate of mutual respect and confi- 
dence between labor and management 
which does not exist, and would take at 
least five years to create. In line with 
the Memorandum of Understanding of 
May, 1950, many grievances are prop- 
erly handled at the local level, but too 
many still go up for trial. 


Another serious policy question to be 
decided is whether power for the tran- 
sit system is to be generated or pur- 
chased. The Board of Transportation 
now generates about 72 percent, and 
purchases 28 percent. The J. G. White 
Report develops a plan for all additional 
power requirements to be met with 
modernized and new generating mstal- 
lations at a cost of $239.5 million—part 
of the $325 million already mentioned— 
spread over 10 years (not including 
provisions for the proposed Second Ave. 
line, although the plan would permit 
increased units for added capacity). 
This will provide marked economies 
over power costs from present facilities. 
However, the costs as projected to 1960 
are not even ultimately as low as pres- 
ent purchased power, although rates 
will undoubtedly go up. The desirability 
of generation over purchase as stated by 
J. G. White is largely based on the pur- 
ported improved bargaining position 
vis-a-vis the utility, with some advan- 


tage on the score of diversification of 
source in case of plant failures. 


Since transit engineers have pointed 
out that no important transit system in 
this country, privately or municipally 
owned, now produces its own power, 
and in view of the very heavy invest- 
ment required, it may well be that the 
Board of Transportation should get out 
of the power business, not only pur- 
chasing for future needs, but also dis- 
posing of its present generating stations 
to the utility. However, no decision can 
be reached until specific conditions and 
rates have been negotiated with the 
utility. 


In the operation of the system, it is 
obvious that drastic changes in the top- 
side organization must be made. While 
Day & Zimmermann and Coverdale & 
Colpitts themselves disagree as to the 
details of working out the change, and 
the Mayor’s Committee recommenda- 
tion of a Transportation Authority 
with a general manager in charge of 
all operations differs from both, the 
underlying difficulties are recognized by 
all: the present three-man board at the 
top, with an unmanageable span of top 
executives reporting directly to it; no 
strong management of the surface lines 
reporting independently to a single re- 
sponsible top manager, who would be 
responsible to the Board; and much too 
great a span of control for the present 
general superintendent. These create 
confusion and laxity despite tremendous 
busy-ness of overworked and harrassed 
officials. Added to this is the assump- 
tion of technical operating control by 
the present chairman of the Board who, 
under the present deficiency of topside 
organization, operates as a_ general 
manager rather than as top policy- 
making official. The Board itself is in- 
volved in many details, with too many 
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matters of trivial nature allowed to 
clutter up its calendars. 


Numerous opportunities for econo- 
mies in operation are shown in the en- 
gineers’ Reports. Many of these, the 
Mayor’s Committee has been advised, 
have already been implemented. A pay- 
roll saving of $150,000 is attainable in 
the Accounting Department. A Systems 
Department is proposed, under the Bur- 
eau of Finance & Accounting. Further 
studies on the handling of passenger 
revenue are required, and new fare col- 
lecting equipment is needed. A compre- 
hensive study of the entire stores situa- 
tion is warranted. Much more machine 
accounting could be done in stores oper- 
ation. An internal audit department is 
required. 


Train operation is reported as well 
conducted, with good speeds and ad- 
herence to schedules, although Day & 
Zimmermann and Coverdale & Colpitts 
report that the schedules of trains and 
car-miles were not, at the time of their 
study, adjusted to decrease in traffic. 


Employee safety in the whole system 
is good, although the engineers find no 
decline in public accidents in propor- 
tion to the decline in mileage and pas- 


sengers. The engineers report the need 
for more labor-saving equipment for 
track gangs, to increase productivity. 


In the Surface System, comparisons 
with private bus operators show costs 
on the high side. In the transportation 
section, also, the Day & Zimmermann- 
Coverdale & Colpitts report finds op- 
portunities for savings amounting to a 
net of almost $2 million, $830,000 attrib- 
utable to reduction in basic service. 


Maintenance economies of some $1.5 


million are possible, important compo- 


nents resulting from final conversion to 
bus and trolley bus from rail, fewer 
maintenance employees by virtue of 
tightening of shop procedures and re- 
ductions in service already recom- 
mended, and use of maintenance forces 
for shifting buses within the garages. 
Finally, a much more thorough inspec- 
tion procedure is needed. 


The Mayor’s Committee has given a 
great deal of attention to the organiza- 
tion and financing of transportation, 
but has not found any plan on which a 
majority could agree. The Committee 
therefore presents several alternatives 
in the Appendix of Volume I, page 278. 


STUDY OF FUTURE WATER SOURCES 


The water sources we now have, and 
the dams now under construction on the 
East Branch of the Delaware River 
when completed in 1956 or 1957, will 
meet all the needs of the City at least 
to 1965 and perhaps even beyond 1985, 
depending largely on population growth 
and economy of use. However, since it 
takes from five to ten years to design 
and construct a major new water 
source, plans must now be started to 
develop an additional source, so de- 


signed that it could be brought into use 


in 1965 to 1985, depending on how the 
needs of the City develop over the next 
decade. 


There are now three major possibili- 
ties for new water sources: 


(1) The Board of Water Supply 
plan—a dam to be built by New York 
City at Cannonsville on the West 
Branch of the Delaware River to be 
connected by tunnel to the Roundout 
Reservoir and thus to the Delaware 
Aqueduct. 
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(2) “Incodel”’ (Interstate Commis- 
sion on the Delaware River Basin) — 
a co-operative project with New Jer- 
sey, Pennsylvania, and New York, 


including a dam at Cannonsville as_ 


well as other dams, and a new aque- 
duct coming to the City of New York 
through New Jersey. (The Board of 
Water Supply plan can be fitted into 
Incodel.) 


(8) The plan which the Engineer- 
ing Panel on Water Supply of the 
Mayor’s Committee urges be 
thoroughly explored before going 
ahead with either (1) or (2)—the 
Hudson River project, with intake 
near Hyde Park, and a modern filter 
and treatment plant, feeding water 
when needed either into the Dela- 
ware Aqueduct or into the Boyd Cor- 
ners Reservoir. 

Complicating the situation is the fact 
that even though the need to proceed 
with actual construction of the Can- 
nonsville project is no longer as urgent 
as had been thought shortly before, a 
key move in ultimately carrying that 
plan forward is an application pending 
before the Supreme Court, which could 
well be jeopardized by an intimation on 
the part of the City that it was con- 
sidering Hudson sources. Withdrawal 
of or delayed action on the application 
could well delay completion of Cannons- 
ville beyond a safe date, if further 
studies should, after all, show that it 
would be indispensable. 


Hudson River water, with filtration 
and chemical treatment properly han- 
dled under standard methods, can be 
made equal to the water now delivered 
to New York City in safety, color, taste, 
and other elements of quality. There is 
expert opinion that it will be even bet- 
ter than unfiltered upland water. At the 
Hyde Park intake recommended, salt is 
no problem. 


Of the three projects, the Incodel 
project is by far the most expensive. 


Not only would the cost of water be 
high, but in order to make it possible 
for Incodel to finance itself the City 
might be under obligation to buy much 
more water than it really needs, at a 
minimum fixed charge of perhaps $9 
million a year. Incodel water would cost 
not less than $106 per million gallons a 
day for the first stage of the planned 
development, and $70 per million gallons 
a day when the second stage is com- 
pleted. In comparison, Cannonsville 
would cost only $48, and the Hudson 
$26 per million gallons a day. 


By going to the Hudson instead of to 
Cannonsville, the City would save some 
$100 million over the first 40 years of 
operation, for debt service and opera- 
tion costs. After that period, when the 
bonds are all paid off, the annual costs 
of Cannonsville would drop to around 
$420,000 while the costs of pumping and 
filtering the Hudson water might be as 
much as $3 million to $4 million in a dry 
year, because the upland water would 
run by gravity while the river water 
would have to be pumped. However, 
only as much would be pumped as might 
be needed. : 


It has been reliably stated that in the 
event of war or sabotage, the Hudson 
River source, being a flowing stream, 
would rid itself of radioactivity or 
poisoning much more quickly than any 
reservoir. 


The above facts and their implica- 
tions were under thorough review and 
discussion for many months, and gave 
rise to sharp differences of opinion. The 
majority of the Mayor’s Committee, 
however, agrees to the wisdom of stay- 
ing out of the Incodel project. 

With respect to use of the Hudson 
as a regular source of supply as opposed 
to going ahead with Cannonsville, the 
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Engineering Panel itself limited its 
recommendation to the making of a 
thorough engineering study, meanwhile 
holding up any action on Cannonsville. 
By far from unanimous action, the 
Committee has adopted both points of 
view, in effect—calling for the engineer- 
ing study of the Hudson, explicitly 
specifying that it be with the idea of 
using the Hudson for nonemergency 
use, but also recommending that the 
City move forward with the Cannons- 
ville project. 


The Committee recommends that 
along with the above studies, the Board 
of Water Supply should undertake the 
making of preliminary plans and esti- 
mates for a modern filtration and treat- 
ment plant designed to process the total 
water supply of the City. Many years 
ago, the Board of Water Supply wisely 
acquired an excellent filter plant site 
some two miles west of Kensico. The 
cost of complete filtration of the present 
supply without considering either Can- 
nonsville or the Hudson is estimated at 
about $88 million for capital invest- 
ment, and $3.8 million for annual opera- 
tion, excluding debt service. The cost, 
including debt service, for complete fil- 


tration of present sources would thus 
be about 838 cents per person per year, 
or a little over 114 cents per person per 
week. 


Waste of available water is another 
problem that should be tackled imme- 
diately. A great improvement was made 
as the result of the water-saving cam- 
paign of 1949-1950, but it is estimated 
that as much as 200 million gallons 
daily beyond actual needs are still used, 
primarily because of the lack of com- 
plete metering. Underground leakage 


- resulting from maintenance deficiencies 


is estimated at from 100 to 200 million 
gallons per day. Thus a modernization 
of the older parts of the distribution 
system, plus the general use of meter- 
ing, could conceivably cut the average 
consumption, without stinting anybody, 
by about 250 to 300 million gallons daily. 
This is not far from equaling the total 
capacity of the proposed Cannonsville 
or Hudson projects. 


There should be established without 
delay a new major division in the De- 
partment of Water Supply, Gas and 
Electricity with an adequate appropria- 
tion for the detection, prevention, and 
early stoppage of leakage and waste. 


THE EDUCATION STUDIES 


New York City’s Board of Education 
is the largest single-municipality educa- 
tion system in the world. Its Superin- 
tendent of Schools is the head of an 
organization employing over 45,000 
persons. In the 1952-53 school year, the 
Board’s budget for education totals 
some $251 million, of which $205 mil- 
lion represents salaries for teachers and 
administrative personnel directly asso- 
ciated with teaching. Pensions, debt 
service, health services, and light, heat, 


and power bring the total budget for 
pre-college education to over $328 mil- 
lion. Replacement value of present 
school buildings is well over a billion 
dollars, and the annual capital-outlay 
budget is in the neighborhood of $50 
million. 

Under the Board of Higher Educa- 
tion, the four municipal colleges—City, 
Hunter, Brooklyn, and Queens—have a 
student body of more than 71,000 and 
an annual budget of over $22 million. 
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The physical plant has an assessed val- 
uation of $40.6 million. 


The studies of the Mayor’s Commit- 


tee, while comprehensive insofar as or- | 


ganization and administration of all 
educational activities are concerned, did 
not include teachers’ salaries. These 
were separately studied and reported 
upon on February 15, 1951, by the 
Fact-Finding Committee of the Board 
of Education of the City of New York, 
Arthur 8. Meyer, Chairman. This im- 
mediately removes some $200 million of 
expenses from consideration, but this 
fact should not be held in depreciation 
of the sum-total effects of the studies. 
Not only is the remaining $40 million 
still a very substantial item, but also 
the improvement of pedagogical organi- 
zation and administration can greatly 
increase the return which the citizens 
receive for the $200 million expended on 
direct instruction of their children. 
(The Meyer Report recommendations, 
it should be noted in passing, will add 
some $32 million to $34 million an- 
nually to the City’s budget. However, in 
the form in which they were adopted, 
these recommendations will be put into 
effect gradually, so that their full im- 
pact will not be felt for several years.) * 


Approximately one-fourth of the edu- 
cation budget is presently borne by the 
State. However, the formula by which 
this State aid is computed puts the 
grants on a different basis from those 
for, say, welfare, in a very important 
way. In welfare, the grants paid by and 
through the State are 80 percent of ex- 
penditures by the City. Thus, under 
most circumstances, an economy in wel- 
fare administration nets the City only 
20 percent of the amount actually saved. 





. *Wigures in this paragraph refer to the 
1951-52 budget, as of the time of the studies. 


On the other hand, the education grants 
paid to New York City are not based on 
a percentage of expenditures. Thus, any 
saving in the administration of educa- 
tion within any realizable limits will 
be a “true” saving—i.e., budget-wise, 
the City will benefit by 100 cents on 
every dollar of economy. 


The Strayer-Yavner Report strongly 
urges complete separation of the public 
education functions from other public 
functions, recommending that there be 
an elected board with complete “‘fiscal in- 
dependence”—1.e., that it be vested with 
its own taxing and borrowing powers 
—and that the administration of the 
City’s public schools be liberated from 
the municipal government’s budgetary 
and fiscal controls. However, thorough 
analysis of the implications of such a 
move has led the Mayor’s Committee 
on Management Survey to reject it as 
not a practical solution. In the Com- 
mittee’s judgment, the members of the 
Board of Education should be appointed 
by the Mayor rather than elected, and 
school management problems should be 
solved through administrative changes, 
not by tax and budgetary liberation. 


No term milder than “chaotic” can 
be applied to the general organization 
and business management of the Board 
of Education. Happily, partly through 
the recommendations of the Strayer- 
Yavner Report and the resulting recom- 
mendations of the Mayor’s Committee, 
important forward steps have been 
taken. The Committee’s consultants 
have estimated that well over $2 million 
of direct annual savings are possible 
through improved management, plus a 
possible net reduction in the capital 
budget of $4 million. In addition, they 
estimate that added values without 
added costs, totaling another $1.5 mil- 
lion, should be obtainable. 
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The Mayor’s Committee on Manage- 
ment Survey, in an emergency action of 
May 21, 1951, called for far-reaching 
and fundamental changes to be effected 
at once—most important for the im- 
mediate situation being the creation of 
three top deputies for the Superin- 
tendent of Schools instead of one. These 
are Deputy Superintendent of Schools 
(already existing), Administrator of 
Housing Affairs, and Administrator of 
Business Affairs, with appropriate sub- 
ordinate organizations. Board of Edu- 


cation and Board of Estimate action has | 


gone a long way toward implementing 
these recommendations, at least with 
respect to the top staff. Unfortunately, 
the delays which apparently chronically 
impede action in the City’s affairs have 
worked with frustrating effectiveness 
in holding up the necessary subsidiary 
appointments and reorganization neces- 
sary to make the work of the able top 
men fully effective. 


Along with topside executive reor- 
ganization, there must be clearer ac- 
ceptance of an appropriate division of 
authority and responsibility between 
the Board of Education and the Sup- 
erintendent of Schools. The former has 
tended to intervene excessively in ad- 
ministrative details, rather than con- 
fining itself to policy determination. 


There is serious jurisdictional conflict 
between the Board of Education and the 
municipality. This is most acute vis-a- 
vis the Bureau of the Budget, arising 
primarily from the Budget Bureau’s 
control over specific items for current 
operations, especially those involving 
new services, appointments, reassign- 
ments, and requisitions. Similar con- 
flicts occur in connection with the capi- 
tal budget. The Board of Education 


should be given authority to administer 
its own budget, in fact as it is in law, 
and the review of the line budget should 
be replaced by a review and examina- 
tion of the budget as a whole. 


To improve school administration, 
the divisions under the associate super- 
intendents should be reorganized on a 
functional basis (such as “instruction,” 
“research,” “school organization,” etc.) 
rather than on the present basis 
of “school levels” (elementary schools, 
junior high, vocational high, and aca- 
demic high schools), and certain ad- 
ministrative consolidations should be 
effected. Very urgently needed is a Di- 
vision of School and District Organi- 
zation, responsibile for developing a 
system of pupil accounting and for 
processing data on daily registration 
and attendance. This is highly impor- 
tant for proper planning for future 
schools. Such a division should also re- 
examine the boundaries of the local 
school board districts, which have not 
been revised during the past 31 years. 


Assignment of educational personnel 
to nonteaching jobs should be strictly 
limited to work definitely requiring 
pedagogical qualifications. Present prac- 
tice is especially wasteful, since such 
personnel are given the full vacation 
period enjoyed by those subjected to the 


_ strains of classroom teaching. 


In the Office of Housing Administra- 
tion, development of a Bureau of Pro- 
graming should be undertaken immedi- 
ately in view of the extensive criticism 
which has been directed at the weak- 
nesses of the school construction pro- 
gram. There is serious underutilization 
of existing schools and inadequate plan- 
ing for new schools, and a realistic for- 
mulation of school capacity is lacking. 
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The Strayer-Yavner Interim Report 
showed a shocking lack of management 
controls, progress charts, and expedit- 
ing techniques for following through on 


the millions of dollars worth of con- — 


struction. Although the necessary first 
steps have now been taken to correct 
this condition, there is still much to be 
done in this regard. 


The magnitude of the problems in- 
volved in housing is indicated by the 
fact that in the 1951-56 capital program 
of the Board of Education there were 
included, at the time of the survey, 118 
new schools to relieve overcrowding, at 
an estimated cost of over $257 million; 
construction was proposed, beginning in 
19538, for replacement of obsolete school 
buildings and needed facilities for 180 
projects, at an estimated cost of over 
$260 million; and modernization expen- 
_ditures, for the six-year period, of $48 
million. A partial explanation of the 
Board of -Education’s difficulties is 
found in the fact that responsible direc- 
tion of this huge multi-million-dollar 
program has largely been in the hands 
of persons who are educators by train- 
ing and temperament, rather than prac- 
tical businessmen and engineers. 


Maintenance as well as new construc- 
tion has been seriously bogged down. 
Here, also, rapid progress is already 
being made in line with this Commit- 
tee’s recommendations. 


Detailed reorganization of the Office 
of Business Affairs was delayed await- 
ing the selection of the new Adminis- 
trator. With proper support the Admin- 
istrator, now that he has taken office, 
will be able to introduce many econo- 
mies and improvements. 


As for the Board of Higher Educa- 
tion, a primary recommendation is that 
the State should assume some respon- 


sibility for the post-secondary school 
program of the City as it does for the 
communities in the rest of the State. 
This could mean an extremely impor- 
tant and thoroughly justified item of 
relief in the City’s present fiscal burden 
(a reduction of up to $15 million net if 
the State were to assume the whole 
operation). The appropriate share to be 
borne by the State and the question of 
incorporation in the State University 
should be explored by a Joint Commit- 
tee of the Board of Higher Education 
and the Trustees of the State Univer- 
sity. Expansion of college facilities, 
such as the establishment of a com- 
munity college in Staten Island, should 
await the adjustment of questions re- 
garding State subsidy or transfer to 
the State University. 

The Board of Higher Education is 
unwieldly, and its numerous standing 
committees cause confusion. Moreover, 
its members are engaged too extensively 
in administrative detail rather than in 
policy-making. Membership should be 
reduced to 9, and the extent and manner 
of reduction and reorganization deter- 
mined by a Joint Committee of the 
Board of Higher Education and the 
State University. It is urged that the 
position of Chancellor should be created, 
as recommended’ by the consultants, 
with responsibility and authority for 
co-ordination of the entire system of 
higher education and the centralization 
of fiscal control. 


As in the case of the Board of Educa- 
tion, the colleges should be freed from 
the restrictions of the line-item budget, 
and should set up their budgets on a 
functional or program basis, subject, of 
course, to post-audit of their accounts 
by the Comptroller. 
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THE WELFARE DEPARTMENT STUDIES 


With an annual budget in recent 
years ranging from $160 million to $180 
million (depending upon the relief 
load), the Welfare Department is the 
City’s third largest spending depart- 
ment. This Department has approxi- 
mately 8,000 employees, the bulk of 
whom are social investigators, assigned 
the task of determining eligibility and 
fixing the kind and amount of aid those 
in need shall receive. Of the total 1952- 


53 budget of $176 million some $25 mil- © 


lion is required for personal service 
(not giving effect to recent cost-of- 
living increase). 


Aside from the professional aspects 
of welfare administration—who should 
get relief and how much should be con- 
sidered appropriate for given levels of 
need, which were not part of the pres- 
ent management study—the biggest 
problem confronting the Department is 
the almost intolerable complexity in 
which disbursement and accounting 
operations have become enmeshed. All 
the consultants working on the Welfare 
Department studies have commented on 
this condition with varying degrees of 
exasperation. 


After considering all implications, the 
Mayor’s Committee on Management 
Survey concluded, in line with the In- 
stitute of Public Administration Report, 
that basic administration should be 
carried on without change in the funda- 
mental framework within which opera- 
tions are at present conducted, but with 
a sharp increase in autonomy of the 
City Department. To make this pro- 
posed solution workable, the present 
State Area Office for New York City 
should become the New York City 
Office of the State Commissioner, con- 


tinuing with its fiscal, auditing, advis- 
ory case review, technical services, etc., 
but no longer issuing formal instruc- 
tions to the City in its own name, or 
making decisions on withholdings or on 
matters of local policy. In this connec- 
tion, the State should give up the use of 
the present “Local Plan” as a control 
device. It should, instead, prepare a 
concise, complete, up-to-date State man- 
ual of regulations. 


In connection with State review and 
audits, there has been too much inter- 
governmental bickering, preoccupation 
with procedure, and excessive paper- 
work in an atmosphere of suspicion and 
antagonism. However, a new social 
audit plan was introduced by the State. 
and the City working together, in March, 
1952, which it is hoped will greatly sim- 
plify and speed up procedures. 


As recommended in the IPA Report, 
an intergovernmental conference or 
commission should be established, 
whereby the Federal, State, and local 
governments can join in a comprehen- 
Sive examination of the long-run inter- 
governmental problems of welfare ad- 
ministration. ) 


A final point on basic policy is that 
the whole problem of welfare in New 
York has been beclouded by the large 
percentage of State reimbursement, 
which actually is tied up with State as- 
sistance to the City’s total fiscal needs, 
rather than to assistance specifically 
for welfare. In other fields, such as edu- 
cation, grants by the State are made 
without the highly aggravated situation 
of duplicative audits and controls. It 
can be concluded that the very size of 
the 80 percent contribution is an im- 
portant upsetting factor. The IPA sug- 
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gests that State reimbursement for wel- 
fare be placed at 50 percent, with 
a compensating increase of State aid 
through increasing the per capita grant, 


or introducing a new grant based on > 


some measure of local economic need 
which would be more sensitive to local 
employment conditions than the per 
capita grant. While the Committee does 
not approve this plan, it might have the 
virtue of relieving the pressure for the 
extremely tight supervisory control 
over welfare which now exists, while at 
the same time, by its 50 percent pro- 
vision, cushioning the City against 
severe strain occasioned by a sudden, 
serious economic depression. 


The City Department of Welfare and 
the State Department of Welfare should 
explore the use of a “‘pooled fund” for 
the primary purpose of improving 
- medical care for relief recipients. Under 
this method, as alluded to in the Ameri- 
can Public Health Association Report, 
the Department would make a pre- 
viously determined monthly payment 
into a segregated fund, in behalf of 
each recipient of a Federally-aided cate- 
gory of assistance. Out of this fund 
would be paid medical bills incurred 
on behalf of any individual recipient 
within the category involved. By this 
means very substantial additional 
Federal funds could be secured for the 
State (and passed on to the City) —par- 
ticularly if eligible nursing home and 
hospital care were included in such a 
pooled fund. Unofficial estimates have 
placed this possible additional annual 
revenue as high as $6 million. None of 
this can be had without State action. 


As for straight administrative mat- 
ters, the move toward decentralization, 
already undertaken by the Department, 
should be followed up with vigor. The 
welfare center should be considered the 


basic operating unit for the major sub- 
stantive welfare program, and all re- 
organizational moves should be hinged 
on that concept. 


Many improvements in procedures 
and routines are possible. Of special im- 
portance is the recommendation for the 
ereation of a section in the Bureau of 
Finance and Statistics to conduct con- 
stant, intensive review of forms, 
methods, and procedures of the bureau. 


The Department should undertake a 
complete revision of its ‘Administrative 
Register” (its classified guide on stand- 
ard operations), using a format and 
index which will make it possible to de- 
termine current procedures without 
time-consuming research, and expand- 
ing it to include procedures at central 
office as well as those in the field. 


According to Crafts, Carr & Donald- 
son, little or no internal auditing in its 
true sense is done in the Department of 
Welfare and, in many cases, controls are 
nonexistent. However, the new audit 
procedure referred to above may cor- 
rect this. 


Much can be done to reduce the 
routine clerical work and the “make 
ready” of the social investigator, there- 
by increasing his effectiveness in the 
field. The Department should undertake 
the time-study program outlined by the 
McKinsey Report. 


Valuable work has been done by the 
Department in the statistical machine 
installation at the Melrose Center. In 
view of the general agreement by the 
Committee’s consultants on the direc- 
tion and scope of this work, the De- 
partment is to be commended for the 
extension of the system to all centers, 
and for the department-wide substitu- 
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tion of machine for manual procedures 
in the operations covered. The Barring- 
ton Report indicates that machine 
methods can be extended even farther, 


and that greater centralization of the 
machinery would be desirable. Both of 
these possibilities should be explored 
by the proposed methods analysis unit. 


THE HOSPITAL STUDY 


New York City’s municipal hospital 
system operates 26 hospital centers, 
general hospitals, special hospitals, 
and custodial institutions, with nearly 
20,000 employees and an authorized 


nursing staff of more than 12,000. The | 


Department of Hospitals employs over 
2,000 doctors on a full-time basis and 
utilizes over 7,400 attending physicians 
from private practice. It is the fourth 
largest department in the City govern- 
ment from the standpoint of expense, 
with an operating budget (1951-52) of 
$96.5 million and an expansion program 
involving 29 new projects estimated to 
cost a total of $304 million. The annual 
operating budget of the Department 
tripled from 1942, when it was $32 mil- 
lion, to the time of the survey (1951). 
It is significant that the budget for 
1952-53 stands at $104 million and that 
in 1950-51 it was $80 million. Although 
facilities are constantly being added— 
for example, the 2,000-bed Bird S. Coler 
Hospital and Home, opened July 1, 1952 
—overcrowding seems to be chronic in 
this area of service. 


Buildings and equipment are seri- 
ously undermaintained. Equipment is 
overloaded and inadequate. Ironically, 
despite the crying need for equipment, 
new X-ray machines, sterilizers, auto- 
claves, and various items of laboratory 
equipment still remain uninstalled be- 
cause of confusion and indecision. 


According to the Booz, Allen & Hamil- 
ton Report, not all local hospitals are 
well run according to modern hospital 


standards. There is insufficient person- 
nel training and executive development. 
Departmental budgetary and _ control 
methods are unrealistic, deceptive, and 
cumbersome, and almost useless as a 
management tool. There are serious 
backlogs in billings and collections, and 
grave deficiencies in such activities as 
screening for admission and determina- 
tion of degree of medical indigency. 
There has been a long history of bad 
organizational practice in these hos- 
pitals, although there is a definite trend 
toward improvement in the present 
administration of the Department. 


Basic to the whole question of over- 
crowding, and hence directly linked to 
the immediate problems of equipment 
and personnel and the long-term pro- 
gram of capital facilities, is New York 
City’s extremely generous policy on ad- 
missions to City hospitals, which by 
Charter mandate should be primarily 
for the care and treatment of the in- 
digent sick. The City has been giving 
hospital service to thousands of indi- 
viduals each year who could afford to 
pay for their care sufficiently to go to 
private hospitals (which have a vacancy 
of some 25 percent in their ward serv- 
ice), or who do not need complete 
hospital care. Moreover, considerable 
congestion in the clinics, where the 
service is free to all, is caused by per- 
sons who do not really need the atten- 
tion of the attending physicians, and 
referrals to the hospitals from the 
clinics add to the crowding. The Booz, 
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Allen & Hamilton Report estimates 
very conservatively that the net excess 
cost to the City of its liberal admission 
policy was $1.7 million in 1950. While 


- the Commissioner of Hospitals has dis- 


puted the size of the problem, he has not 
suggested that the basic finding is in 
error. 

Another element with major effect 
upon facility and budget requirements 
is the care of custodial and infirmary 
patients who do not require full hos- 
pital service. Many of these still occupy 
general hospital beds throughout de- 
partmental institutions. Booz, Allen & 
Hamilton estimate that there are 1,700 
such cases, and conclude that a saving 
of over $5 million per year would result 
if these custodial patients were placed 
in institutions devoted exclusively to 
their care. These estimates have also 
been disputed by the Commissioner of 
Hospitals and the Bureau of the Budget. 
However, sizeable economies should be 
possible. The Bird S. Coler Hospital 


and Home will help alleviate the situa- | 


tion. 


The consultants urge that admitting 
clinics be established in all general 
hospital out-patient services. While they 
estimate that professional coverage for 
these clinics would add some $280,000 
to costs, they estimate that this device 
would reduce the patient load by more 
than 20 percent. And to decrease the 
number of referrals from out-patient 
services to hospital admission, they 
recommend that diagnostic clinics be 
provided in all general hospital clinics; 
they estimate that these would more 
than return the $410,000 required for 
professional coverage by relieving over- 
crowding in hospitals. 

Projecting needs for facilities on 
changes in policies along the lines men- 
tioned, the consultants arrive at a net re- 


duction in capital program of $32.2 mil- 
lion resulting from limiting admissions, 
and another $18.7 million from adjust- 
ments in custodial care. Despite modi- 
fications which may be found necessary 
in these estimates, it is obvious that the 
whole long-term capital program for 
hospital construction must be thorough- 
ly reviewed. 

Doctors, nurses, and other profes- 
sional classifications are dangerously 
under authorized quotas. At the time of 
the survey, the Department had only 53 
percent of its authorized complement of 
registered nurses. Because of low sal- 
aries, the Bureau of Maintenance had, 
in 1951, a resignation rate of 331 per- 
cent. Early in 1951 there was approxi- 
mately a 50 percent turnover in ward 
clerks because of required replacement 
of provisional workers. This made it 
necessary to use many of the already 
insufficient number of nurses for non- 
nursing work. Vigorous central budget 
controls are, of course, necessary in any 
large-scale operation, and will be re- 
tained even under the plans proposed by 
the Mayor’s Committee for much greater 
departmental discretion and responsi- 
bility through performance budgeting. 
However, where large and expensive 
facilities are operated under a need 
that is not in dispute, moneys will 
simply have to be found for necessary 
maintenance and for sufficient operating 
personnel, adequately paid. 


Immediate efforts should be made to 
collect the large accumulated amounts 
outstanding for hospital care, although 
the actual realization may be consider- 
ably less than the total of $4 million 
estimated by the consultants. 


The method of determining capacity 
to pay is not adequate or satisfactory. 
An important contribution can be made 
with the assumption of certain defined 
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parts of the resources investigation by 
the Department of Welfare through its 
regular channels, and some form of 
joint action should be worked out im- 
mediately. 


The consultants arrived at a _ net 
figure of $14,313,000, combining net an- 
nual operating savings and increased 
revenue, as obtainable if their various 
recommendations are implemented. 
However, this must be reduced by 


$3,000,000 which the Report states 
would result from recommended charges 
for employees’ meals, since the Mayor’s 
Committee has not taken this as “sav- 
ings.” That very large total savings are 
possible seems indisputable, even though 
the City might not want to go as far as 
the consultants suggest in deliberalizing 
its admissions policies, and allowing for 
less saving from changes in custodial 
care than the consultants estimate. 


THE HEALTH DEPARTMENT STUDIES 


Major responsibility for the health 
program of the City of New York rests 
with the Department of Health. The 
scope of this Department’s work is indi- 
cated by its annual budget of approxi- 
mately $17 million and its 5,000 em- 
ployees, of whom 4,200 are on a regular 
full-time basis. The budget has approxi- 
mately doubled since 1945-46, with the 
encouragement of State dollar-for-dol- 
lar subsidy. However, the percentage of 
unused funds at the time of the studies 
was about 20 percent, primarily due to 
tight Budget Bureau control, and un- 
availability of personnel such as public 
health nurses at the salaries offered. 


In some respects, New York City can 
take a measure of pride in its public 
health record. For example, in recent 
years, the rate of infant mortality has 
been the lowest among the 10 largest 
cities in the United States. The death 
rate from tuberculosis is lowest among 
the five cities with over one million 
population. 


On the other hand, the American 
Public Health Association Report states 
that: “The Department of Health of 
New York City was once an outstanding 
leader in municipal health affairs. It 
was also a leader in public health meth- 
ods, in teaching, and in research. It was 


one of the best health departments in 
the country. It no longer is.”’ There has 
been a decline in the “flow of major 
contributions which characterized the 
Department in the earlier part of the 
century.” — 


Perhaps the most far-reaching of the 
APHA recommendations appears in 
connection with dental health. The Re- 
port calls for the fluoridation by New 
York City of its water supply as soon 
as possible, ranking this preventive 
measure among the major forward 
steps in public health in recent years. 
Based on experience in other cities, it 
is estimated that a fluoridation program 
would cost about 10 cents per person, 
or some $800,000 per year, not counting 
the capital charges. Further studies of 
this development should be pursued by 
the Department of Water Supply, Gas 
and Electricity in order to work out the 
engineering and cost details. However, 
in this period of fiscal strain for the 


- City budget, fluoridation should not be 


started until the recommended manage- 
ment economies have been introduced. 


Thousands of homes with inadequate 
sewage disposal units are being built 
annually in the outlying districts of the 
City. Neither the Department of Health 
nor other departments have formulated 
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appropriate policies to provide for 


modern sewage facilities for these new 
developments. There are numerous in- 
stances of overflowing cesspools and 


sewage in cellars and gutters affecting 


thousands of families. More inadequate 
and unsafe house disposal units have 
been installed in the past five years than 


were eliminated by health officers in the 


past quarter of a century. In Queens, 
30 percent of the homes have no public 
sewer service and in Richmond, 65 per- 
cent. Unfortunately, the Department of 
Health exercises negligible influence in 
the programing of public sewage dis- 
posal facilities. It should regain leader- 
ship in such vital health matters by 
interdepartmental negotiation and in- 
fluence. 


While the City has been a leader in 
the field of maternal and child health, 
the program has been weakened by low 
salaries, high turnover, and vacancies 
in key positions. All hospitals having 
over 1,000 deliveries a year should de- 
velop adequate facilities for premature 
infants. The well-baby clinics are of 
high quality but their distribution 
throughout the City is not satisfactory. 

In the school health program, the 
“Astoria Plan,’ which substitutes an 
orderly screening and referral service 
for the former cursory, rapid medical 
inspection, is one of the City’s major 
public health advances in recent years. 
An extension of health services in the 
secondary schools is urged. 


In spite of great strides in the control 
of tuberculosis, this phase of health 
work is for the present one of the City’s 
major health problems, and the pro- 
gram must be maintained at maximum 
intensity at least for the next decade. 
Because of recent advances, capital out- 
lays must be reviewed. 


Aside from treatment of disease, 
which is beyond the responsibility of 
the Health Department, the greatest 
needs in the maintenance of adult 
health are diagnostic services, disease 
detection, and health education and 
guidance. The APHA Report found that 
health education was the Department’s 
weakest link and urged, what has now 
been done, the appointment of a profes- 
sionally qualified person to head up the 
activity in the Department. 


The APHA Report recommends an 
intensive program of training of nurses, 
increased use of community nurse serv- 
ices, greater decentralization of the 
Department’s nursing activities, the re- 
assignment of duties of the nursing 
staff, and the reorganization of the Bu- 
reau of Nursing. Meanwhile, it is urged 
that responsibility for home-care pro- 
grams should be handled by visiting 
nurse services. 


The extension of health services 
would entail added expenditures. The 
estimate of $800,000 annually for 
fluoridation has already been men- 
tioned; the other APHA recommenda- 
tions for strengthening or augmenting 
services have been estimated to add 
roughly another $300,000 per year. 


To offset the added costs, certain ac- 
tivities of the Health Department can 
be curtailed. For example, progress in 
the control of venereal diseases now per- 
mits a reduction in the scope of that 
program. Other curtailments can be 
made in the dogbite service, control of 
communicable diseases (because of the 
effectiveness of antibiotics), elimination 
of the Health Department’s inspection 
of milk and meat supply at the source 
(duplicated by Federal and State in- 
spections), and possible elimination of 
manufacture of biologicals. In addition, 
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the Barrington Report contains recom- 
mendations on administrative and pro- 
cedural changes which the consultants 
estimate as capable of producing sub- 
stantial savings. 


With respect to business management 
as distinguished from programing, the 
Barrington Report finds that the pri- 
mary problem is one of departmental 
organization and outlines remedial ac- 
tion. The basic problem is to stimulate 
gradual decentralization of the health 
program, rather than insisting upon an 


immediate formal reorganization. The 
primary objective should be to bring 
about more autonomous operation in 
the district offices, and more consulta- 
tive rather than executive operation by 
the central office technical bureaus. 


Barrington estimates that over 45 
percent of all man-hours in the Depart- 
ment are devoted to clerical effort. 
Much of this can be reduced by im- 
proved routines involving extensive 
redesign of forms, and some mechaniza- 


tion. 


THE DEPARTMENT OF SANITATION STUDY 


The Department of Sanitation’s 1952- 
53 budget calls for an expenditure of 
Over $58.4 million, the employment of 
approximately 13,000 people, and the 
operation of thousands of vehicles and 
hundreds of facilities ranging from 
structures and shops to marine vessels. 


While there has been a certain amount 
of criticism of the Department by vari- 
ous civic groups, centering especially 
around alleged large-scale economies to 
be obtained from a reduction in fre- 
quency of collection of rubbish and from 
other operational improvements, the 
analysis conducted for the Mayor’s 
Committee by outside engineers has re- 
sulted in general endorsement of the 
Department’s major programs and 
policies. 

A representative sampling of public 
opinion shows that citizens apparently 
find both collection and street cleaning 
entirely adequate. This, of course, is 
with regard to the criticism of “not 
enough.” With respect to the opposite 
charge of “too much,” leveled by 
economy-minded citizens with special 
reference to frequency of rubbish col- 
lection, the Trundle analysis points out 


that savings to be realized from a de- 
crease in frequency can be derived only 
from a percentage of the working day 
devoted to truck travel between collec- | 
tion points (assuming satisfactory load- 
ing of trucks). The quantity of material 
to be collected will be the same, and 
only the minutes of travel time between 
collection points is affected by a change 
in frequency of collection. The limiting 
factor (theoretically speaking) will be 
the amount of refuse which the City is 
willing to have accumulate along the 
curb pending arrival of a truck. The 
Trundle Report calculates that should 
all tri-weekly service areas be reduced 
to once-a-week collections, and all six- 
day-a-week service reduced to five, there 
would be a theoretical over-all saving of 
some $1.5 million per year. However, it 
finds that no such comprehensive cut in 
service is practical. Advocates of further 
drastic reduction in frequency have con- 
tended that the conclusion drawn by 
Trundle from the formulation in the Re- 
port improperly assumes full loading of 
trucks and adequate tamping down of 
rubbish in containers left at the curb, 
and that Trundle neglected to take into 
consideration the fact that loading of 
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_ trucks is done more expeditiously per 


container when many containers are ac- 
cumulated, because in such instances the 
truck driver helps in the loading. 


Separate collection of combustible 
refuse, garbage, and rubbish from that 
of the noncombustible, following the 
precedent of certain other cities, would 
be uneconomical and inexpedient for 
New York in most areas, since all rub- 
bish, other than ashes, is to be in- 
cinerated under New York’s basic dis- 
posal policy. 

A great deal more mechanical sweep- 
ing should be done. While mechanical 
brooms can never entirely replace 
manual operation, the present 100 to 1 
ratio in percentage of budget devoted 
to hand sweeping versus mechanical 
sweeping is far out of line. 


Section headquarters stations should 
be eliminated. The Department had 
already undertaken the move in part at 
the time of the survey, and on the basis 
of eliminating 30 section stations im- 
mediately, indicated potential savings of 
$56,000 per year. Trundle states that 
when the idea is fully carried out, at 
least half of the 240-odd section stations 
can be eliminated, with a saving in an- 
nual expense of $250,000. In this con- 
nection, section foremen should be pro- 
~ vided with motor vehicles where needed. 
This, according to the engineers, would 
make possible further potential savings 
of $570,000 annually. 


The current incineration program for 
garbage and rubbish is the most eco- 
nomical and satisfactory method of dis- 
posal for New York City. However, en- 
gineering studies should be instituted 
to locate and acquire new lands and 
marine fills for the disposal of ashes. 
Even if the City had full incineration 
- today, the presently available fills would 
last but from 12 to 31 years. At today’s 


rate of disposal, present sites will be ex- 
hausted in from 4 to 10 years. 


The Department’s long-term full in- 
cineration program is based on popula- 
tion figures which are higher than 
population estimates made by the Head- 
quarters Staff of the Mayor’s Commit- 
tee. Moreover, the Trundle Report con- 
siders the Department’s estimate of 
unit cost of $5,000 per ton for new in- 
cinerator capacity to be high compared 
with experience of other large cities, 
and indicates that $3,500 per ton would 
be more realistic (1950 prices). Accord- 
ingly, giving effect both to lower popu- 
lation estimates and to lower unit cost 
figures for new construction, the De- 
partment’s estimated cost of $55.5 
million for its long-term incineration 
program (including modernization as 
well as new construction) could prob- 
ably be reduced by about a third unless 
construction costs rise proportionately. 


The Department’s plan for a central 
motor-repair shop in the approximate 
geographical center of New York City 
is sound, and all truck maintenance 
other than fueling and_ lubrication 
should be performed there. However, 
before the Department’s program for 
building garage facilities, estimated to 
cost some $30 million, is fully approved, 
consideration should be. given to the 
Trundle Report’s comments on construc- 
tion and use—for example, openside, 
undercover parking for vehicles out of 
use for the season in remote and inex- 
pensive sites. : 


A much closer control over truck 
maintenance should be instituted to 
make better use of the existing fleet. In 
this connection, standardization upon 
two basic types of trucks is suggested. 


Departmental reports, designed to 
show operating results, fail to disclose 
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fully the effectiveness of performance 
and now have little value for cost con- 
trol purposes. Many basic forms from 
which such data are compiled are need- 
lessly complicated and _ duplicative. 
Standard payroll forms, time cards, job 
tickets, and similar documentary data 
should be adopted by the administrative 
and operating bureaus. Consideration 
should be given to increasing the effec- 
tive employment time of the men by 
ending the practice of requiring truck 
drivers to be back at the garage for 
four o’clock roll call (thus ending load- 
ing and work of the loaders at an hour 
considerably earlier). 


Control over district operations re- 
quires district performance records. 


The installation of automatic weighing 
scales at disposal locations, begun by 
the Department, will aid in this. The 
engineers have estimated, on the basis 
of general experience in industry, that 
direct and indirect savings to be real- 
ized from sound performance controls — 
should easily exceed 10 percent of the 
payroll involved. 


For the future, the desirable line of 
development clearly consists of more 
mechanization and the invention of new 
devices and arrangements for collection 


of wastes. Therefore a major depart- 


mental policy must be to provide for re- 
search and for the continual review of 
waste handling methods elsewhere, par- 
ticularly in large-scale industry. 


THE FIRE DEPARTMENT STUDIES 


With an expense budget of over 
$63 million (including some $12 million 
for pension payments) the New York 
City Fire Department is one of the 
major operating departments of the 
City. 

Since over 95 percent of the Fire 
Department’s budget is for personnel, by 
far the greatest portion of which is in 
the uniformed forces, any study of 
budgetary needs must begin with a 


complete analysis of the number of. 


men required, which in turn depends 
upon the number of companies. 


Study of present company distribu- 
tion and response was backed up by a 
comprehensive statistical analysis of 
incidence of multiple alarm fires and 
considered the hazards in this City 
with respect to structural, geographic, 
traffic, and other conditions; it indicates 
the possibility of a net reduction of 
9.5 percent in engine companies (a net 
of 21 from the present 221) and 22 per- 


cent in ladder companies (28 from the 
present 127), although 88 of the engine 
companies in the proposed plan would 
be two-engine units, and there would 
be three new engine companies in Rich- 
mond. However, highly important pro- 
visions of this plan, outlined in the 
Report by A. C. Hutson, are that there 
should be adequate manning of all com- 
panies, a program of apparatus and 
equipment purchase to assure conform- 
ance with the best standards, and im- 
proved use of offshift fire forces in an 
emergency. 


The reduced number of companies, 
adequately manned, would call for sev- 
eral hundred fewer active fire-fighters 
than presently budgeted, with a budget- 
ary difference of over $1.4 million. This 
comparison indicates at the very least 
the feasibility of a hold-the-line policy 
with respect to any increase in man- 
power, saving perhaps as much as $5. 
million annually from contemplated ex- 
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pansions. As for the protection afforded, 
availability of companies under the 
plan proposed by Mr. Hutson, after 
extensive field studies, stood up amply 


under the test of applicability to the 


three worst fire situations experienced 
in the last ten years. At the request 
of the Mayor’s Committee on Manage- 
ment Survey, this specific plan for the 
reduction and relocation of engine and 
ladder companies and for the strength- 
ening of the remaining companies was 
submitted by the Mayor to the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters for review, 
since the Committee’s first concern here 
is adequate fire protection. 


The National Board of Fire Under- 
writers reported to the Mayor on Nov- 
ember 17, 1952, concurring in the rec- 
ommendations for the discontinuance 
of 18 engine companies and 11 ladder 
companies, and very substantially agree- 
ing with the related recommendations 
made by Mr. Hutson. 


Partly because of the rigidity of its 
specifications, which tend to rest upon 
specifications for equipment previously 
purchased, and partly because of lack 
of initiative of the Department in 
availing itself of improvements, New 
York City’s apparatus does not reflect 
fully the technological advances that 
have been made. Highlights of manu- 
facturers’ suggestions on apparatus 
were transmitted to the Department, 
and should be carefully analyzed. A 
10-year apparatus and hose purchase 
plan drawn according to needs as seen 
by the Fire Department would total 
$10.6 million as against $7.8 million 
for the Hutson plan. 


Auxiliary equipment as suggested in 
the Burke Report might involve expen- 
ditures of $340,000 to $405,000, as New 
York City must provide whatever is 


necessary to insure the safety of its 
fire-fighting personnel. 


With respect to the Marine Division, 
it is obvious that certain overage boats 
now in use must be replaced very soon. 
However, a thorough study of condi- 
tions in New York and of the latest 
developments in design must be made 
before deciding upon a “‘prototype” boat. 
The City should seriously reconsider 
the project for the large-size boat, 
presently in the capital program, which 
might run well above $1.5 million. 


Serious consideration should be given 
to abandoning the present berth at the 
foot of 185th Street, with an official 
reduction of the number of marine fire 
companies from ten to nine (contin- 
gent upon acquisition of two light-draft 
twin-engine boats, and upon having a 
reserve boat as a standby). 


The Fire Department should not pro- 
ceed with any of its present long-term 
capital program without thorough re- 
view. The proposal of the $1.6 million 
Brooklyn Headquarters building should 
be dropped, in view of the many recom- 
mendations in the Lazarus management 
Report, and in previous Reports by 
others, for consolidations and stream- 
lining. The purported need for a new 
Headquarters Office Building requires 
restudy, since it is not unlikely that 
additional space may become available 
in the Municipal Building. 


No drastic revisions in over-all or- 
ganization are required, because the 
Department has already eliminated cer- 
tain questionable conditions of dual 
top uniformed command since the in- 
ception of the Mayor’s Committee work. 
However, there are excessive top layers 
of supervision in the uniformed com- 
mand, and the Brooklyn-Queens Bor- 
ough Command should be abolished. 
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The present number of deputy chiefs 
assigned as assistants to the Chief of 
Department should be reduced, espe- 
cially in view of the short tours of duty 
assigned to them. Their hours should 
be made to conform to the working 
tours of the remainder of the uniformed 
force. 


No appreciable progress has been 
made in operational planning since the 
Citizens Budget Commission called at- 
tention to serious deficiencies in this 
regard in 1948. There should be con- 
tinuing statistical analysis of the type 
exemplified by the Valinsky Report. 
Whether or not a change in the num- 
ber of companies is made, the Fire 
Department should make a_ detailed 
study of assigned company response on 
serious fires to limit long runs of ladder 
companies to outlying areas where lad- 
ders on pumpers would be sufficient, to 
assure coverage of all territories by 
companies acquainted with streets and 
buildings in each territory, and to 
equalize as much as possible the work 
of companies. 


As to better business management— 
by virtue of improved clerical routines, 
better utilization of manpower, better 
distribution of work load, merging of 
certain facilities, improved budgetary 
control, and the like—there are, accord- 
ing to the Lazarus Report, opportuni- 
ties for economies totaling between 
$1,350,000 and $1,650,000. In the Divi- 
sion of Fire Prevention and Combus- 
tibles alone, after exhaustive examina- 
tion of work loads, procedures, and 
supervision, the consultant estimates 
that annual savings of $700,000 are 
possible. Significant economies through 
consolidations will result from the 
closing of the Brooklyn office of the 
Division of Licensed Places of Public 
Assembly, the consolidation of the 


Manhattan and Brooklyn offices of the 
Division of Fire Investigation, and the 
immediate closing of the Brooklyn unit 
of the Division of Finance and Supply. 


In connection with improved utiliza- 
tion of uniformed personnel, responsi- 
bility for fire safety in theaters should 
be borne by the theater owners and 
operators. Approximately 150,000 ad- 
ditional man-hours, representing a 
present cost of $300,000, would thus 
become available for line duty. The 
Lazarus Report shows that with proper 


- management, reassignments of person- 


nel, etc., some 225 of the 333 full-duty 
men could eventually be reassigned to 
active fire-fighting service (although 
relieving able-bodied firemen from 
clerical work will in many cases require 
increases in civilian clerical personnel). 


Very little advance has been made 
in the Fire Department’s training pro- 
gram in the past 20 years. Educational 
techniques, subject matter, training 
aids, and instructor training are seri- 
ously inadequate. There is also a tragic 
lack of adequate teaching staff, with 
not a single individual in the entire | 
Department of over 10,000 men assigned 
to full-time training. The Fire College 
should be reorganized and strengthened 
immediately, along the lines of the Just 
Report. 


Prior to October 1, 1951, the City 
contributed 55 percent to the Police 
and Fire Department pension funds. 
This was already higher than the 50 
percent paid into other funds; however, 
the City’s share has now been raised 
to 75 percent for both Police and Fire, 
resulting in a corresponding increase 
in “take-home” pay. This revision is 
unrealistic and results in unreasonably 
heavy cost to the City, although the 
greater hazards faced should be recog- 
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_ nized appropriately, in view of the Com- 
~ mittee. The Committee therefore recom- 
mends that legislation be adopted, 
applicable to new entrants, to provide 


that the City’s share shall be 50 percent, — 


and that no new members shall be 
eligible for retirement before age 40. 
The Committee proposes that these 
changes be introduced when salaries are 
increased so that there may be no hard- 
ships. To the extent that there are 
special hazards in the police and fire 
services, the Committee feels that these 
should be taken care of by special insur- 
ance carried by the City and by the 


general level of salaries paid. The effort 
to deal with these differentials through 
pension contributions is thoroughly un- 
scientific. 


The pay level of firemen is regarded 
by the Institute of Public Administra- 
tion as liberal in comparison with other 
City departments and other cities. How- 
ever, the Institute suggests that auto- 
matic pay increments be extended for 
seven or eight biennial steps, instead of 
the present three, rising to higher levels 
than at present except for lieutenants. 
Greatly increased strengthening of per- 
sonnel administration is also called for. 


THE POLICE STUDIES 


Cost of operation and maintenance of 
the New York City Police Department, 
including salaries, pensions, physical 
plant, equipment, and supplies, is 
around $115 million, with millions for 
capital outlay still to be added. 


Numerical police strength in June, 
1952, was 18,502 against an authorized 
19,997. These are at or near the highest 
figures in the Department’s history. 
Even though the number of non-police 
employees has been enlarged, the uni- 
formed ranks who perform clerical and 
~ manual tasks have also increased over 
the years. 


At the time of the Institute of Public 
Administration Report, 1,126 patrolmen 
and 29 policewomen were performing 
duties that could be discharged by non- 
police personnel at substantially lower 
pay and side benefits. Such substitutes 
would total 1,087, or 39 less than the 
police assigned. Of the latter, 684 may 
be cadets or light-duty men. Of the 
foregoing, 150 assignments suggested 
have been adopted, and are given effect 
in the 1952-53 budget at an estimated 


saving of $110,000. All told, some 850 
to 900 men are ultimately involved. 
The Institute Report did not try to de- 
termine the maximum police manpower 
requirement, because of the lack of accu- 
rate crime reports. The Report did, 
however, show how the force provided 
for in the budget could be organized 
and deployed to cover crime and traffic 
requirements most effectively. It was 
therefore proposed first to use the ex- 
isting force efficiently, then to watch the 
results as measured in the new crime 
statistics, and finally to increase or de- 
crease the strength of the force on a 
scientific basis. While this plan was 
under consideration, a not entirely valid 
“crime wave’ was zoomed up in the 
press, and the Mayor and the Police 
Commissionner were led to augment the 
force without awaiting the results of 
the recommended redeployment. 


The IPA Report cites grave weak- 
nesses in police selection and promo- 
tion, which have existed in the recent 
past, and places much of the blame on 
Municipal Civil Service Commission. 
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Qualifying tests fall far short of ac- 
cepted standards, and modern test bat- 
teries for general intelligence are ur- 
gently recommended. Avoidable long 
delays impede recruitment, the physi- 
cal, character, and mental tests requir- 
ing from 14 to 18 months for comple- 
tion. Mass handling of applications by 
the Civil Service Commission should be 
modernized with greater use of “live 
registers.” 


It is recommended that the age for 
appointment be 18-24, rather than the 
present 20-29. However, this is con- 
tingent upon acceptance of the three- 
year cadet period suggested as part of 
the personnel improvements. The pro- 
bationary period should be extended. 


The Report also calls for a complete 
renovation of the Police Academy, and 
urges field visits by appropriate officers 
to training centers operated by certain 
leading cities and states and the FBI. 

A full career service should be devel- 
oped for policewomen, who are now in- 
eligible for promotion to sergeant, lieu- 
tenant, or captain. 

Past disciplinary policy in the De- 
partment was found to be weak, and 
penalties for infractions too light. Days 
lost through illness and injury have 
been excessive in the recent past. 


The IPA Report proposes changes 
which would reduce the present 85 pre- 
cincts to 70 and 21 divisions to 19, and 
would absorb the special midtown 
squads into the precinct commands. 
The Department’s current plans for re- 
placing obsolete stations at an average 
cost of almost $500,000 for sites and 
buildings should be seriously reconsid- 
ered. However, an adequate headquar- 
ters building is urgently needed, accord- 
ing to IPA, and a worthy setting for the 
Police Academy should enjoy early 
precedence. 


There should be closer supervision of 
patrols—one sergeant for each six or 
seven patrol units. This would probably 
accomplish more than any other single 
change to re-establish security of life 
and property. Extension of one-man 
patrol cars is urgently recommended, so 
that more foot patrol will be available 
in troublesome areas. 


In 1951, the 559 traffic fatalities were 
less than half as many as in 1929, the 
peak year. However, traffic moves but 


little faster than in the days of the 


horse and buggy, although the traffic 
division of some 2,300 men is about 13 
percent of the total police personnel. 
A major realignment of the Police 
Department must be effected to add to 
the total traffic effort, including revi- 
sion of division boundaries to coincide 
with major traffic streams, and changes 
in routine procedures, use of guards at 
school crossings, redesign of traffic 
forms (especially summonses), investi- 
gation of accidents, analysis of data, 
and the like. Members of divisional and 
precinct commands should not be di- 
vided, as now, into two separate cate- 
gories, “traffic men” and “patrol men” — 
—all must be members of a single 
general field force. However, a qualified © 
technical traffic staff for headquarters 
should be created, retaining certain 
specialized activities. 

Criminal investigation requires closer 
control. Abuses in crime reporting have 
been corrected as a direct result of the 
IPA studies. For some years, the accu- 
racy of New York’s crime reporting 
came increasingly into question, and 
New York was excluded from the na- 
tional tabulation of the FBI uniform 
crime reporting program. However, a 
reversal was made in 1952. As a result, 
the number of certain types of recorded 
crimes rose by leaps and bounds, dem- 
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- onstrating the gross inaccuracy of pre- 
vious totals. Reported robberies rose by 
A00 percent, assaults with gun and knife 


by 200, larcenies by 700, while burg- | 


laries zoomed to a level 13 times higher 
than that prevailing in 1948. Three 
major changes have been made: (1) 
central control over all criminal com- 
plaints; (2) withdrawal from precinct 
officers and detective squads of their 
decentralized control over initial record- 
ing; and (3) establishment of separate 
communications and records facilities at 
headquarters. 


Much better control over the work of 
detectives and review of results are 
needed. Divisional inspectors and pre- 
cinct commanders of the several field 
forces should be given immediate charge 
of detective squads now operating inde- 
pendently of them in each precinct 
station. Headquarters and Borough 
offices of the detective division remain 
intact under this proposal. 


The IPA concludes that the Police 
Athletic League absorbs too much police 
time and does not belong in the Police 
Department. The IPA feels that police 
solicitation of funds is undesirable and 
that the crime prevention features are 
overemphasized and can be handled bet- 
ter through other youth agencies. The 
police should discontinue responsibility 
for PAL as soon as other community 
agencies are prepared to take over. 


The Police Emergency Service Divi- 
sion is overextended, with 710 police 
and 97 pieces of major equipment. 
Operating costs are in excess of $3,250,- 
000 annually, and rising. The radio 
emergency patrols should be distributed 
among the 19 divisional inspectors, and 
17 of the 20 emergency trucks should 
be transferred to the Fire Department. 
All the marine patrols except three 


should be discontinued, with two 
launches retained for standby reserve. 
(Any slack will be taken up by the 
U. S. Coast Guard, which withdrew 
from many of its local duties when the 
police took them over.) Flying equip- 
ment should be reduced to two heli- 
copters. The ambulance service main- 
tained for the Police Department’s own 
members should be discontinued. Fire 
Department ambulance service can serve 
both uniformed forces. 


Administrative improvements in 
motor maintenance (costing annually, 
together with new cars, $2 million) and 
in handling recovered property are be- 
ing installed as recommended. 


The Police Department cannot effec- 
tively operate an emergency ambulance 
service. The Hospital Council in 1950 
reported that either the Police or Fire 
Department should operate such a serv- 
ice, and the Subcommittee on Hospitals 
of the Mayor’s Committee itself had 
considered the recommendation. How- 
ever, costs for police operation would 
be excessive, partly because of patrol- 
men’s salary and pension, and bills be- 
fore the Council for creation of the 
Police ambulance service have therefore 
been withdrawn. 


The IPA Report finds against trans- 
ferring transit police, currently under 
the jurisdiction of the Board of Trans- 
portation, to the Police Department, as 
advocated by the Day & Zimmermann- 
Coverdale & Colpitts Report on trans- 
portation. The Mayor’s Committee has 
accepted the IPA view. 


On salaries, the IPA Report finds 
that the police already enjoy a position 
superior to that of other groups of 
similar qualifications both inside and 
out of City employment, and that while 
police hazards are higher than those 
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for sedentary occupations, they are not 
so high as those of some other outside 
workers—sanitation, for example. In 
addition, the police enjoy generous pen- 
sions, disability benefits, and absolute 
tenure. As a result, no salary increases 
are recommended by the _ Institute. 
However, IPA advances a new salary 
plan for the future, in which terminal 
rates proposed are higher for most 
ranks than now apply. The plan starts 
with police cadets, and the rank of 
patrolman becomes promotional instead 
of the present beginning rank. A prin- 
cipal feature of the proposed plan is 
that it assures increments for patrol- 
men over a longer period than now pre- 
vails, reaching finally to moderate 
professional levels. Similar extended 
periods for increments are applied to 
sergeants, lieutenants, and captains. 


The Mayor’s Committee on Manage- 
ment Survey endorsed the plan for study 
and recommended that pension contribu- 
tions by the City be reduced for future 
entrants to 50 percent, when salaries 
are next raised, so as to make all city 
pension systems uniform in this par- 
ticular. The committee recognizes that 
such a change should not be introduced 
except at a time when salaries are being 
increased, to avoid hardship, and that 
the change should be applicable only to 
new entrants if constitutional rights are 
involved. The Committee would also re- 


strict the right of retirement below age 
45 in order to cut pension contributions 
from the employees. To the extent that 
police service is more hazardous than 
other service, the City should carry 
appropriate insurance, and should ad- 
just the pay scale to attract the men 
required. In the opinion of the Commit- 
tee, a specially subsidized pension is the 
wrong way to meet the situation. 


The IPA Report proposes that the 
seven deputy commissioners should be 


_ reduced to three, or at the most five. 


Under the proposed scheme, the Police 
Commissioner is in general and direct 
command of arms and services alike. 
The chief inspector may then properly 
be designated as the Commissioner’s 
executive officer for the general field 
force and allied enforcement units. 


A notable feature of the IPA police 
survey Report is the evidence which the 
Report contains of installation of con- 
structive recommendations during the 
course of the work through the action 
of the Police Commissioner. Commis- 
sioner Monaghan has announced that 
nine of the major recommendations of 
the Report have already been installed - 
and three others have been accepted in 
principle. The other recommendations 
are under active study and will be dealt 
with as soon as the Commissioner has 
had time to give them the consideration 
they deserve. 


CHAPTER IV 


Finance 


EDITORIAL NOTE 


The general summary volume, “The Financial Problem of 
the City of New York,” embraces all the studies conducted for 
the Mayor’s Committee on Management Survey by the project 
group on finance, under the general direction of Robert M. Haig - 
and Carl S. Shoup. Because of the overriding importance of 
these studies, the entire 558-page volume has been brought out 
in printed form, in addition to the digest of the volume included 

as Section 1 in this chapter. 


Numerous authorities collaborated on the various studies. 
While the results of their work were incorporated in the sum- 
mary volume, certain of their Reports were considered by the 
project directors to be important enough to be published as 
separate monographs. These are not separately digested here, 
inasmuch as their substance is contained in corresponding 
chapters of the general summary volume. Chapter I of this 
volume provides a complete list of the monographs. 


All the Reports on general management studies in various 
City departments called for more realistic budgeting, with appro- 
priations and performance set up in such a way as to provide 
4 positive management control tool. In general, the consultants 
working on the other studies were told to refrain from exten- 
sive elaboration on this point, because of the City-wide treat- 
ment of the subject in the finance studies. Accordingly, it was 
considered desirable to have a more extensive treatment of the 
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subject than that provided by the general summary digest, and 
a separate chapter on budgeting was therefore included as 
Chapter V of Volume I. It draws upon the supporting mono- 
graphs and contains an example of such budgeting techniques 
as applied to the Department of Welfare. 


The general summary volume published by the consultants 
contains an appendix to its Chapter XIII, dealing with fiscal 
independence of the Board of Education. While this is dealt 
with briefly in Section 1 of this chapter, a more extended digest 
of this appendix has been included in Chapter XIII of this 


volume, on education. 


SECTION 1 


LEMS OF THE CITY 





FINANCIAL PROB 


BY 


ROBERT M. HAIG AND CARL S. SHOUP 


New York City is the fiscal giant 
among the cities of the world. Its ex- 
pense budget for 1951-52, some 1% 
billion dollars, is five times the budget 
of London and eight times that of Paris, 
and is 40 percent larger than the New 
York State budget. It is even large 
compared with some of the big private 
corporations; in current revenue, it 
about matches the giant chemical con- 
cern, Du Pont. The population of New 
York City is 14 times that of the next 
largest city in the State, Buffalo. 


New York City gets nearly three- 
fourths of its current revenue from 
taxes and other revenue measures voted 
by the Council and the Board of Hsti- 





Digest from “The Financial Problem of the 
City of New York,” by Robert M. Haig and 
Carl S. Shoup, June, 1952. 


mate (the rest from State and Federal 
grants). But the City has less control 
over its fiscal destiny than this figure 
might suggest. It cannot tax real estate 
more than 2 percent of the five-year. 
average of aggregate full value for pur- 
poses other than debt service. It cannot 
incur debt to exceed 10 percent of that 
same base, except as allowed by par- 
ticular amendments to the constitution. 
It cannot raise the rates of the sales tax 
or the general business and financial 
tax without consent of the State. There 
are practically no new taxes that it can 
use without first getting consent from 
the same source. And, though to a less 
important degree in practice, it is also 
guided by the State in the amount and > 
type of expenditures it may or must 
make. | 
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The Pattern of the City’s 
Expenditures and Revenues 


Public welfare and hospitals accounted 
for over $300 million of the City’s ex- 
penditures in 1949-50. The next biggest 
City function is education: $269 million 
in the same year. Fire protection, police, 
sewage disposal, and street construc- 
tion, maintenance, and cleaning all to- 
gether accounted for $294 million. Mis- 
cellaneous items made up the remainder. 
These figures include operating ex- 
penses and capital outlay. This is a 
drastic change in pattern of expendi- 
ture from 30 years ago. In 1922, public 
welfare and hospitals accounted for 
only $22 million, or 8 percent of the total, 
instead of the 31 percent in the later 
year. Education, although using more 
dollars now than in 1922, accounts for 
only 27 percent of the total in place of 
38 percent 30 years ago. Expenditures 
for highways and for public safety also 
account for a smaller percent of the 
total now. 


What of the change in total expendi- 
tures of the City—current expenses and 
capital outlay—over the three decades? 
The total has risen from $334 million 
in 1922 to $1,197 million in 1950, an 
increase of 258 percent. But the City’s 
population is much larger now than it 
was then. Also the general price level 
is higher now than then. When these 
two factors are eliminated, by express- 
ing the expenditures as so much per 
person, in terms of 1949-50 price level 
dollars, the increase is only from $85 
per person in 1922 to $153 in 1950— 
an inerease of 80 percent. The 1950 
figure is well below the peak, which 
was reached in 1938, of $175 per per- 
son (in terms of the 1949-50 price 
level). There was a sharp decline dur- 
ing the war to $121 per person in 1944. 


The national income per person is 
much larger now, even when the change 
in the price level is taken into account, 
than it was in 1922; and so too, pre- 
sumably, is the income of the average 
New York City resident. He is buying 
more clothes and more automobiles, 
etc.; he might be expected to be buying 
more municipal services. Altogether, 
the growth in the City’s expenditures 
over the 30 years can scarcely be called 
alarming from an economic point of 
view, whatever may be the facts as to 
inereases or decreases in efficiency. 


It is, of course, still imperative to 
strive for the utmost improvement in 
efficiency. This fact is emphasized by 
the difficulty of raising the added rev- 
enues that the City evidently will need. 


The real estate tax is by far the most 
important source of revenue for the 
City. In 1949-50 it produced $527 mil- 
lion, or 47 percent of total City revenues. 
The tax rate was close to 3 percent. In 
1951-52, at a rate close to 3.27 for the 
City as a whole, the tax is budgeted for 
$615 million. 

The retail sales tax supplied 12 per- 
cent of the City’s revenues in 1949-50, 
at a 2 percent rate; the proportion will 
be higher now, with a 3 percent rate. 
The tax on gross receipts of business 
produced 6 percent. These are the big 
three of New York City taxation; all 
the other City taxes together produced 
only 2 percent of total revenues. Fees, 
license charges, etc. add a very small 
amount. The rest, more than one-fourth 
of the total City revenues, comes from 
grants by the State and Federal govern- 


-ments. The biggest in 1950 was the 


welfare grant ($138 million) ; the State, 
aided by Federal grants for specified 
welfare purposes, covers approximately 
80 percent of the City’s major welfare 
programs, chiefly home relief and aid 
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to dependent children, the aged, the 
blind, and the disabled (unemployment 
compensation and social security pen- 
sions are not City programs). The third 
major grant from the State is the per 
capita grant of $6.75 per person in the 
City; this money may be spent in any 
way the City wishes. Thirty years ago, 
grants played a much smaller role, City 
taxes a much larger one, relatively. And 
the only City tax then was the real 
estate tax. Thus, in the 1920’s, the real 
estate tax supplied about five-sixths of 


the City’s total revenues; in 1950, not - 


quite one-half. In those days there was 
no welfare grant, and no per capita 
grant (but there was some sharing in 
certain State taxes). Consequently, the 
City tax load has not risen quite as fast 
as City expenditures; but of course City 
residents help pay the State and Fed- 
eral taxes that finance the grants. City 
taxes per person, expressed in terms 
of the 1949-50 price level, were $71 in 


A COMPARISON WITH 


Cities Over 25,000 Population 


During the past decade, the expendi- 
tures of New York City have risen more 
slowly than the combined expenditures 
of all cities of more than 25,000 popu- 
lation. From 1942 to 1949 the combined 
expenditures of these 397 cities (in- 
cluding New York City) rose 78 per- 
cent, against 53 percent in New York 
City alone. 


Sixteen Other Large Cities 


Expenditures — In contrast to New 
York City, most other very large cities 
contain overlapping jurisdictions, espe- 
cially school districts and counties, that 
perform important local government 
functions. However, we may allocate to 
the city area an appropriate part of the 


1922 and $96 in 1950 (in 1940 they 
were $128). 


The New York City Debt 


As of mid-1950, the City’s debt was 
slightly over $2 billion, net. Practically 
all of this was long-term debt. (The 
debt is over $3 billion, on a gross basis, 
that is, disregarding the large sinking 
funds that have been built up to retire 
some of the debt.) About half the net 
debt is of the sinking fund type; the 
other half, serial bonds. Not far from 
half the net debt has been incurred on 
account of the subway system. The 
water supply system accounts for an- 
other 20 percent. The City has no obli- 
gation with respect to the quarter- 
billion dollar debt of the Port of New 
York Authority, or for the debt of 
about the same size of the Triborough 
Bridge and Tunnel Authority. (Fur- 
ther details on the debt are given at 
the end of Section 1.) 


OTHER LARGE CITIES 


cost of those functions performed by 
the overlapping authorities if we wish 
to compare New York with the other 
very large cities. Included in the fol- 
lowing comparisons are all cities with 
more than 500,000 population, except 
Chicago, Cleveland, Houston, and Min- 
neapolis, which were omitted because 
of lack of data. In their places were in- 
cluded four cities between 250,000 and 
500,000: Newark, Denver, Portland 
(Oregon), and Jersey City. (Buffalo is 
excluded in this section because it is 
covered in the discussion below.) 


In these cities, do costs per person 
rise as the size of the city increases? 
According to 1949 expenditure data, the 
answer is no; there is no consistent 
relation between size and per person 
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De a tis ee a 


expense, one way or the other. Nor is 
there any relation between expense and 
density of population. 


In expenditures per person for police, 
New York City in 1949 ranked sixth 
among the 17 cities, while it was sev- 
enth in the ratio of police to popula- 
tion. It ranked first, however, in maxi- 
mum salary for police. In expenditure 
for fire protection per person, New 
York was seventh. The wide variation 
among the cities is notable. In police 
protection, Boston ranked first, with 
$12.50 operating expenses per person; 
New Orleans, 17th, with $5.20. For fire 
protection Boston, again first, spent 
$10.31 per person; New Orleans, again 
last, spent $3.73. 


There was less variation in education 
expense. Newark was first with $37.60 
per person; New Orleans last, with 
$20.20; New York was ninth, with 
$29.91. 


New York’s aggregate expenses for 
public welfare were close to the median 
for the eight large cities for which 
aggregate data were available. As to 
the subcategory of general relief, New 
York spent $4.81 per inhabitant—much 
more than some cities, much less than 
others; there is a wide variation in this 
kind of outlay. For old-age assistance, 
New York was well down in the lower 
half of the cities ($5.24 per inhabi- 
tant); several of the cities ran well 
above $10 per inhabitant. 


In per person expenses for highways 
(streets), New York ranked tenth 
among the seventeen ($4.20). The 
range here was not so great: Cincinnati 
was first, with $7.25, and St. Louis last, 
with $2.30. In sanitation expenses, New 
York was fifth, at $6.62. Newark was 
first, at $9.30; St. Louis again seven- 
teenth, again at $2.30. In highway 


(street) expenditures there appears at 
last some relation between per person 
expense and size of city, but it is an 
inverse relation: the smaller the city, 


the higher the costs per person. Like- 


wise, the less densely the city 1s popu- 
lated, the higher is the per person cost. 


New York City leads the pack in its 
contribution to cover deficits of city 
enterprises. This, of course, is due to 
the subway system. New York needed 
$10.01 per inhabitant to cover the oper- 
ating deficits and the debt service 
charges of those enterprises that showed 
a loss in 1949. The second city in this 
ranking was Newark, with $4.08. 


In general, then, New York City’s 
per person operating expenses in 1949 
were close to the point (the median) 
where half the cities would show higher 
costs and half, lower. Ten years earlier 
they were well above the median. Evi- 
dently New York’s expenditures (oper- 
ating expenses) have increased at a 
slower rate than those of the 16 other 
cities on the average. 


Revenues—On the revenue side, com- 
parisons including overlapping juris- 
dictions may be made with the 16 cities 
above. 


In proportion of total revenues sup- 
plied by the property tax, New York 


was well below the median (57 percent) 


in 1949. It obtained 49 percent of its 
revenues from this source; Newark, the 
highest, obtained 81 percent; New Or- 
leans, the lowest, 40 percent. Ten years 
earlier, practically all the cities had 
been obtaining considerably larger pro- 
portions from this source (median, 69 
percent). 


The above figures include allocated 
revenues of overlapping jurisdictions. 
Taking only city revenues into account, 
the highest city in 1949 was Newark, 
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82 percent; and the lowest Denver, 33 
percent. (The figures for New York and 
Boston are unchanged since these cities 
have no overlapping jurisdictions. ) 


The property tax rate on a full-value 
basis varied widely. Per $1,000 esti- 
mated full value of taxable property, 
the tax rate, in 1949, ranged from $13 
in Cincinnati and $14 in Washington, 
D. €., to $57 in Boston and $59 in 
Jersey City. In New York City it was 
$28. The median was $29 (Baltimore). 


These figures can be only approximate; — 


the actual rate is computed by estimat- 
ing the degree of underassessment of 
property, and this degree is not known 
precisely. This comparison used only 
14 of the 16 cities, since data are not 
available in sufficient detail for Pitts- 
burgh and New Orleans. 


General sales taxes and gross receipts 
taxes (here we have data for all 17 
cities) were found only in New York 
City and New Orleans in 1939; but by 
1949 they were in 7 cities, supplying 
from 6 percent (St. Louis) of total city 
revenues, excluding overlapping juris- 
diction, to 20 percent (New Orleans). 
In New York they supplied 19 percent. 


All other types of city taxes in 1949, 
excluding revenues of overlapping juris- 
dictions, supplied as much as ‘36 percent 
(Washington) and 34 percent (Phila- 
delphia) ; both cities use a personal 
income tax. The proportion was as low 
as 2 percent (Detroit) and 3 percent 
(Boston and San Francisco). 


What of grants from the state or 
Federal government? New York City 
ranked well up, in 1949, in percentage 
of total revenue obtained from these 
sources. The lowest figures among the 
17 cities were 5 percent (Jersey City), 
6 percent (Newark and Pittsburgh), 
and 7 percent (Philadelphia). The high- 





er figures were 387 percent (Denver), 
35 percent (Los Angeles), and 34 per- 
cent (Baltimore). For New York City 
the proportion was 24 percent. The 
median (Washington) was 18 percent 
(Federal grants only, of course). 


The miscellaneous category, all other 
revenues, did not play an important role 
in New York; only 4 percent came from 
those sources in 1949, the lowest pro- 
portion among the 17 cities. Cincinnati 
got 35 percent from these sources. In 
most of the cities the proportion was 
below 15 percent (excluding revenues 
of overlapping jurisdictions). 


The “Big Six’’ Upstate Cities 


A similar comparison may be made 
with the six largest Upstate cities: 
Buffalo, Rochester, Albany, Syracuse, 
Utica, and Yonkers. If (in contrast to 
the data above) capital outlays are in- 
cluded, New York City’s per person 
expenditures were highest of the seven 
cities in both 1940 and 1948. But in 
operating expenses alone, the City was 
well below the highest Upstate figure 
in both years. In 1948, the New York 
City figure was $92.72; the highest 
(Rochester) was $106.45. Only in pub- 
lic safety, among the subdivisions of 
operating expense, did New York City 
lead the list. 


The Increasing Role of County Govern- 
ment Upstate—County government plays 
an important role Upstate (the over- 
lapping part has been included in the 
figures above); from 32 to 40 percent 
of the expenditures in the six Upstate 
city areas was made by the County, not 
the City, government. In New York 
City, of course, the percentage is prac- 
tically nil. 


On the revenue side, New York City’s 
estimated average property tax rate 


| 


\ 
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per $1,000 of full value was lower than 
that of any of the other six cities: 
$29.23, against a high of $45.63 (Utica) 
and a low of $388.06 (Yonkers). Again, 
however, the equalization rates used to 
compute these figures are probably not 
very accurate. 


The higher property tax rates Up- 
state reflect in large part the fact that 
those cities do not, in general, make use 
of the sales tax or gross receipts tax, 
in contrast to New York City. In 1948 
the only Upstate localities using the 
sales tax were Syracuse (2 percent tax) 
and Erie County (1 percent tax). Sev- 
eral of the smaller Upstate localities 
have imposed sales or other taxes since 
then. 


London and Paris 


A study of London and Paris finances 
reveals how decentralized our system 
of government is, at least in comparison 
with those large cities. 


In London, the police force is an arm 
of the national government; and most 
welfare expenditures are the responsi- 
bility of the national government. 
London has no direct expenses for hos- 
pitals. The urban transport system does 
not affect the London budget, for it is 
part of the nationalized transportation 
service. Total London expenditures on 
current account including debt service 
were about $250 million in 1949-50 for 
the area known as the County of Lon- 
don (what the tourist regards as the 
city of London). But the population of 
this area is only about 314 million. For 
the “Greater London” area, which we 
may take as that within the Metropoli- 
tan Police District, with a population 
of over eight million, total revenue was 
almost $500 million in 1949-50. It is 
this figure that may be compared, 


roughly, with New York City’s budget 
of over one billion dollars in the same 
year. 


The largest expenditure item in Lon- 


don is education. Housing subsidies 


(much more important than in New 
York City), street and highway main- 
tenance, fire protection, and garbage 
and refuse disposal account for most 
of the rest. 


The only tax London levies is the 
property tax (the “rates”). It is based 
on rental, actual or imputed, not on 
capital value. The values used are still 
pre-war rentals, so the rates look high 
—not far from 100 percent of the ren- 
tal. The national tax administration 
(Inland Revenue) has taken over the 
job of valuing properties, and is en- 
gaged in a large-scale program of re- 
valuation. 


Within the County of London there 
are 28 metropolitan boroughs, plus the 
tiny City of London (the financial 
district). Each of these has a certain 
degree of financial independence, levy- 
ing its own property tax rate. More- 
over, there is an internal equalization 
fund in London; from the London-wide 
rate levied by the County Council, 
certain amounts are distributed to the 
poorer metropolitan districts; it is as 
if Park Avenue paid money into a fund 
that went to East Harlem. 


Grants from the national government 
(there are no intervening “state’’ levels 
of government) supply about 30 per- 
cent of the total revenue of Greater 
London. The property tax accounts for 
almost 50 percent. The rest is from 
miscellaneous local sources, including 
fees and charges. 


In Paris, too, the national govern- 
ment performs many of the services 
that in New York are the responsibility 
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of the City government. Police is a no- 
table example. Even the local services in 
Paris are administered mostly not by 
the city itself but by the Department 
of the Seine, whose governor is ap- 
pointed by the national government. 
Moreover, neither Paris nor the De- 
partment of the Seine has a tax assess- 
ing or tax collecting body of its own 
(with minor exceptions); the local 
taxes are usually just additions to a 
national tax, chiefly the sales tax, and 


are collected by the national tax ad- 


ministration. 


The current expense budget of Paris 
for 1950 was about $120 million; the 
public works and investment budget 
was about $40 million. The population 
of Paris in 1946 was 2,750,000 (De. 
partment of the Seine, 4,800,000). 


About three-quarters of the current 
expense budget is covered by taxes, anc 
over half the tax revenue comes from 
the sales tax. Taxes on real estate take 
several forms, but they are a small pro. 
portion of the total, even when in the 
aggregate; they supply only 12 percent 
of the tax revenues. 


PROJECTIONS OF BUDGET REQUIREMENTS AND REVENUE YIELDS 


On the assumption that New York 
City will provide services to its resi- 
dents at the level and within the scope 
planned for in the 1951-52 expense 
budget and the 1951 capital budget and 
capital program, we estimate that the 
City’s total budget requirements will 
be slightly over $1,400 million a year 
for the next four fiscal years (1952-53 
to 1955-56). This estimate assumes con- 
tinued high employment with no fur- 
ther inflation. If inflation takes hold 
again, the budget requirements will rise 
sharply. For example, if consumer 
prices rise during those four fiscal years 
at 7 percent a year (about the same as 
in the period 1945-49) and capital goods 
prices by 10 percent a year, New York 
City’s budget requirements would be 
about $1,500 million in fiscal 1954, not 
far from $1,700 million the next year, 
and almost $1,800 million in fiscal 1956. 


Finally, if such an inflation lasted 
only a couple of years and was followed 
by a severe depression, the budget needs 
for fiscal 1956 might slightly surpass 
$1,800 million, as relief costs mounted. 


Budget requirements, as used here, 
include debt service on all nonenter- 


prise debt, and the deficits of those 
enterprises (chiefly the transit system) 
showing deficits, including debt service 
on enterprise debt. 


The estimates assume an increase it 
the 1952-538 budget of wages and sal 
aries of those City employees whose 
compensation is still below the 194( 
level of purchasing power. No assump: 
tion is made about increased mone} 
savings from efficiency resulting from 
the Management Survey, as such dats 
were not available when our estimate; 
were compiled. 


Additional personnel is assumed ir 
these estimates only to the extent neces. 
sary to operate new capital projects tc 
be completed by 1956 under the pro. 


gram submitted in connection with the 


1951 capital budget program, to main 
tain the 1952 pupil-teacher ratio, and t 
meet any assumed increase in welfare 
case loads. 

In view of the limited amount of addi 
tional services implied by these assump 
tions, the dollar amounts projected may 
of course, turn out to be lower than th« 
reality. Other factors also may rais 
actual expenditures above the estimates 


’ 
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‘For example, it now appears that our 
estimate of the operating deficit of the 
transit system ($30 million a year after 
1952, with stable prices) is too low. 


The New York City revenue system 
as it existed on January 1, 1952, would 
not yield revenues, in the four years 
ahead, sufficient to meet the expendi- 
tures projected above. 


Assuming stable prices and full em- 
ployment, the real estate tax yield with- 
in the 2 percent limit would grow 
gradually from $368 million for the 
fiscal year 1952 to $392 million in 1956. 
The debt-service-levy portion of the 
real estate tax would increase from 
$211 million to $269 million. These 
yields imply a combined rate of 3.36 
percent by 1956. From the combined 
yield, $20 million would have to be 
subtracted in each year to allow for 
cancellations and delinquencies. Thus 
the total net receipts from this source 
would rise only from $559 million in 
1952 to $641 million in 1956. The yield 
of the sales tax at 3 percent would in- 
crease from $277 million in 1952 to 
$315 million in 1956. 

Federal and State grants, under these 
assumptions, would remain relatively 
unchanged at about $300 million a year. 
The yield of other, minor, taxes and of 
nontax items would remain slightly 
above $80 million annually. 


Total revenues would rise only from 
$1,222 million in 1952 and $1,246 mil- 
lion in 1953 to $1,844 million in 1956. 


Thus the gap, to be filled by new 
revenue or reduced expenses, would be 
$165 million in 1953 (it would be 
smaller if not all the short-term debts 
were retired that year) and would sink 
only to $93 million by 1956. And this 
is under the most favorable economic 
assumption—full employment through- 
out the period, without inflation. 


Under inflation, the increased rise in 
expenditures would outstrip the further 
rise in revenues from inflation, and the 
revenue-expenditure gap would be 
slightly over $300 million by 1956. 


If 1955 and 1956 were marked by 
a severe depression, following the infla- 
tion, the gap would widen still more, to 
$381 million by 1956. 


To be sure, these figures are only pro- 
jections, based on certain assumptions, 
and the assumptions may prove to be 
unreal. The statements above should not 
be taken as definite predictions; still, 
they give evidence that the City will 
have to raise substantial additional rev- 
enues. Indeed, developments that oc- 
curred after these computations were 
made indicate that the gap for the 
forthcoming year (fiscal 1953) will 
be even larger. 


THE REAL ESTATE TAX 


The property tax in New York City 
is restricted to real estate. Ordinary 
real estate is valued for tax purposes 
each year by the regular assessors of 
the City Tax Department. Real estate 
of utility corporations is assessed by a 
special group of assessors in the City 
Bureau of Real Estate of Utility Cor- 
porations. Finally, the “special fran- 


chises,” that is, the right to “construct, 
maintain, or operate private property 
above, on, or below a public street, 
highway, or place, together with the 
tangible property so used,” are assessed 
by the State Tax Commission. 
Ordinary real estate is by far the 
largest portion. For 1951-52, the as- 
sessed value of taxable real estate in 
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New York City totaled $18.8 billion, of 
which $16.3 was ordinary real estate, 
$1.7 billion real estate of utilities, and 
$0.8 billion special franchises. 


A major part of the assessed value 
of ordinary real estate consists of dwell- 
ings: one-family dwellings, $2.1 bil- 
lion; two-family dwellings, $1.7 billion; 
walk-up apartments, $3.4 billion; ele- 
vator apartments, $2.7 billion. Office 
buildings account for $1.7 billion, loft 
buildings for $1.2 billion, and store 
buildings for $0.9 billion. Factory build- 
ings account for only $0.5 billion, and 
vacant land only $0.4 billion. A few 
other minor categories complete the 
$16.3 billion. All these figures except 
the last include both the buildings and 
the accompanying land. 


Revenue and Assessed Values 


In the 1920’s, the property tax sup- 
plied about 80 percent of the City’s 
revenues from all sources. In 1950-51 
it supplied only half. The tax levy for 
1951-52 was $615 million, only $135 
million more than the yield in 1930, 
despite the great rise in prices since 
then and some growth in population. 
Indeed, if the property tax yield is ex- 
pressed as so much per person, and if 
the influence of price change is elimi- 
nated by expressing the figures in 
1949-50 dollars (dividing the earlier 
figures by a price index), the 1950 per 
person yield of $67 is 30 percent below 
the 1930 yield of $96. That is to say, in 
1950 the average New York City resi- 
dent sacrificed 30 percent less purchas- 
ing power in paying his property tax 
than he did in 1980. He even sacrificed 
less than he did in 1922 (per person 
yield, in 1949-50 dollars, $69). 

This decline in the real weight of the 
property tax cannot be attributed to 
any decline in tax rates—quite the con- 
trary. In 1930 the average tax rate (in- 


cluding assessments collected with 
taxes) was 2.68 percent on assessed 
value; in 1949-50 it was 2.98 percent; 
and for 1951-52 it was about 3.27 per- 
cent. Nor can it be attributed to a dis- 
proportionate growth in exempt prop- 
erty. The explanation lies instead in 
the phenomenal fall in the real value 
of real estate since the end of the 1920’s. 

First, consider what happened to the 
aggregate of assessed values, without 
adjusting for changes in the general 


_ price level. From 1921 to 1932, the tax- 


able total doubled, rising from $10.0 
billion to $19.6 billion. It then fell to 
a low of $15.8 billion in 1944-45, and 
recovered only to $18.8 billion in 1951- 
52. 


The $18.8 billion does not mean as 
much now as it would have in the 
1920’s, in view of the generally higher 
level of prices now. If we look at some 
of the more important areas within 
New York City, and make an adjust- 
ment for changes in the price level, 
some startling declines over the past 
two decades are found. Consider land 
values in Manhattan: the taxable as- 
sessed value of land (that is, excluding 
improvements) in Manhattan was $5.5 
billion in 1932, and $3.6 billion in 1951- 
52. Thus we observe a decline even in 
current dollars. In constant-value, 1949 
dollars, the 1932 figure becomes $7.6 
billion. Thus the real value of land in 
Manhattan has declined by more than 
50 percent. These values are, to be sure, 
only assessed values, but the market 
values in 1980 (which the 1932 assessed 
values largely reflect, owing to the 
necessary lag in making up the tax 
rolls) were if anything higher, relative 
to assessed values, than is now the case. 


In the same real terms, for the same 
period, improvements in Manhattan fell 
25 percent; and the aggregate land 
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value even in Queens fell by about the 
‘same percentage (the improvements 
aggregate there rose by some 10 per- 
cent). 


These declines in the real value of 
land and improvements reflect many 
economic forces: lack of the speculative 
fever of the late 1920’s; pressure of sale 
of properties acquired by banks and 
other institutions through foreclosure; 
depreciation; the higher yield now ob- 
tainable on risk-bearing investments; 
rent control; court decisions on pro- 
tested assessments; increase in the real 
estate tax rate; and change in con- 
sumer spending habits, especially under 
the impact of high income tax rates. 
Still, the extent of the decline in the 
real value of land in Manhattan is 
startling, especially when we consider 
that other forces have been tending to 
increase values (rise in national in- 
come, growth in population, decline in 
vacancy ratios, and fall in long-term 

rates of interest). 


Assessment as Practiced in 
New York City 


In New York State, assessors are 
required by the State Tax Law to assess 
at “full value,” and the New York City 
Administrative Code interprets this to 
mean what the property would sell for 
“under ordinary circumstances.” 


High assessments relative to market 
values in the late 1930’s were defended 
on the grounds that the circumstances 
were not ordinary. At the present time, 
however, there is no general policy of 
assessing below or above market val- 
ues, with three important exceptions: 
one- and two-family houses, which are 
commonly assessed at about two-thirds 
of market value; new construction of all 
kinds, usually assessed at about four- 
fifths of cost; and prewar real estate 


of utility corporations, assessed at pre- 
war reproduction costs less deprecia- 
tion. As to the houses, it is claimed 
that recent and current sales prices 


- ryeflect.extraordinary upward pressures 
_arising from rent control of apartment 


house and other rented space, generous 
financing by the Federal government, 
and the accumulated demand from the 
depression and war years. The under- 
assessment on new construction is in- 
tended to take account of high costs 
due to temporary postwar building 


‘conditions. 


Aside from these cases, and a few 
other minor ones, we get the impression 
that current assessments of real estate 
in New York City on the average are 
very close to fair market value. 


Despite the reasons advanced for de- 
parture from market value in the cases 
noted above, we believe it is better in 
the long run to adhere as strictly as 
possible to market values shown by 
typical transactions, and we recom- 
mend that assessed values on one- and 
two-family houses, on new construction, 
on utility property, and on certain 
other types where underassessment is 
practiced, be at once moved up to mar- 
ket value. By 1956 the City could ob- 
tain some $24 million additional revenue 
by this action. To aid in this rectifica- 
tion, we recommend that the term 
“ordinary circumstances,” in the City 
Code, be replaced by a phrase cast in 
terms of buyers and sellers who are 
reasonably well informed. We also 
recommend that the law be amended 
to allow assessed value to be set at 
higher than reproduction cost less de- 
preciation, where capitalization of in- 
come or sales price seems to be the 
better indicator. We recommend the 
repeal of an existing provision that 
allows the taxpayer to collect $500 from 
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the City if it attempts to assess a prop- 
erty at a figure higher than that set in 
a court decision or administrative order 
for an earlier year. 


New York City’s assessment organi- 
zation and personnel rank high, per- 
haps at the top, among large metro- 
politan areas here or abroad, but it is 
living largely on its capital in the sense 
that it is benefiting from exceptional 
assessing talent recruited in the depres- 
sion days when City jobs were relatively 


attractive. At present low pay scales, . 


under faulty personnel procedure, the 
City is not attracting the number and 
quality of personnel that it must have 
if the assessing procedure is not to de- 
teriorate seriously over the coming 
decade or two. 


We therefore recommend substantial 
increases in the salaries for assessors, 
supervisors, and assistants. We also 
recommend the use of competitive ex- 
aminations for these positions, admin- 
istered under rigorous standards, open 
to anyone who can meet the qualifica- 
tions. A dangerous degree of inbreeding, 
of reliance solely upon promotion from 
within, has been occurring and, if un- 
checked, will result in serious deteriora- 
tion of assessment practices. 


We also present some recommenda- 
tions on details of organization and 
procedure: 


(1) Assessors should spend more 
time in the field, but this will be pos- 
sible only when the Tax Department 
gets a more adequate office staff and 
greater mechanization of record- 
keeping. There are 1389 assessment 
districts in the City, each with its 
assessor and assistant (but some po- 
sitions are at present vacant). Spend- 
ing four days a week in the field, the 
assessor and his assistant must 
value, on the average, 6,000 parcels 
within the period of August 1-Janu- 
ary 25. 


(2) With respect to large proper- 
ties, owners, managers, and those 
constructing buildings should be re- 
quired to supply information on in- 
come and expenses of the property, 
amounts and items of sales, costs of 
construction or purchase, terms of 
leases, and similar data. From the 
viewpoint of modern tax administra- 
tion, it is strange that the tax official 
must be saddled with the burden of 
ferreting out this information when 
he sets the assessed value, while own- 
ers and others are allowed to with- 
hold it until such time as they want 
to contest the valuation before the 
Tax Commission or the courts. 

(3) The Tax Commission reviews, 
on appeal from the taxpayer, the 
valuation placed by the assessor. In 
the appointment of commissioners, 
technical competence in this field 
should be weighted more heavily 
than it has been on some occasions. 

(4) Annual publication of the lists 
of assessed values should be con- 
tinued, and the document should be 
made widely available at a nominal 
price. The publication of land-value 
maps should be resumed. ~ 


Review and Settlement 


If the taxpayer does not agree with 
the value set by the assessor, he may file 
an application for reduction with the 
Tax Commission. If he is not satisfied 
with the decision of the Commission, he 
may appeal to the Tri-Departmental 
Settlement Board, or he may instead 
take the case directly to court. 


~The Tri-Departmental Board consists 
of representatives of the Tax Commis- 
sion, the Law Department, and the 
Comptroller’s Office. If, following the 
decision of the Board, the taxpayer 
takes steps to appeal to the court, a 
third and last attempt to reach agree- 
ment with him is made, again with the 
Tri-Departmental Board, at a so-called 
note-of-issue hearing. Finally, if the 
taxpayer goes to court, the case comes 
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before the Supreme Court—at a special 
term of the Court, in Manhattan, where 
most of the cases occur, and in the 
Bronx. 


In general, then, the taxpayer is 
given adequate opportunity to present 
his side of the valuation case. In re- 
cent years, protests involving from 20 
to 35 percent of the total taxable assess- 
ments (though a far smaller percentage 
of number of parcels assessed) have 
been filed annually, and appreciable 
reductions have been made. In 1951, 
for example, at the first stage of appeal 
(Tax Commission), reductions were 
made that amounted to 6.4 percent of 
the original valuations (1,872 proper- 
ties); at the next stage (first Tri-De- 
partmental hearings), a reduction of 
6.3 percent (1,089 properties) ; at the 
next (note-of-issue hearings), 9.4 per- 
cent (1,882 properties); and the Su- 
preme Court reduced original assess- 
ments by an average of 13.8 percent 
(15.0 percent in 1950) on 616 proper- 
ties (408 in 1950). 


Perhaps the taxpayers bring to court 
only their strongest cases—but it is just 
these that the Commission might be 
expected to settle, to avoid litigation. 
More likely, the Court’s concept of cor- 
rect assessment differs from that of the 
assessors; one justice, handling the 
bulk of the cases, 1s reported to hold to 
a level of values as of the mid-1940’s. 
In the 25-month period ending January 
11, 1951, the Supreme Court upheld 
Manhattan assessments in only 2.3 per- 
cent of the cases brought before it. In 
the light of these and other supporting 
data, we make the following recommen- 
dations concerning review and settle- 
ment: 


1. A filing fee of $5 should be im- 
posed, to discourage the large number 


of trivial appeals now made to the 
Commission, often stimulated by “tax 
reducers” who operate on a wholesale 
scale. 


2. The period of less than four 
months now available for hearings 
should be extended. 


8 Solicitation, by taxpayers’ rep- 
resentatives, of retainers in advance 
of services rendered should be pro- 
hibited, and so should the present 
practice of charging nothing but a 
contingent fee. 


A. The City should improve its 


efforts to get the best trial attorneys 


and experts possible. 


5. The Research Bureau should be 
strengthened (see below our recom- 
mendation for a general tax research 
bureau in New York City). 

6. There should be more analysis 
of the issues before the Court, and the 
judge should render at least a sum- 
mary of the reasons for his decision 
in each case. 


7. The present practice of allowing 
claims with respect to any one parcel 
to pile up indefinitely should be 
stopped, by providing that a writ of 
certiorari dies after five years. This 
would eliminate the temptation to in- 
dulge in retrospective valuations for 
years long since past. 

8, Finally, and most important, 
the present procedure of having one 
judge pass on the real estate tax 
cases should be replaced by one in 
which special terms of the Court 
would be established for all tax cases, 
including sales tax cases, etc. (see 
below, “Appeal to Courts’), with 
three justices to serve in each term. 
All cases relating to property valua- 
tion would be heard and decided by 
three judges. This should help elimi- 
nate biases arising from subjective 
judgments and special viewpoints on 
valuation inherent in the present 
system. 
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Adapting the Real Estate Tax to an 
Unstable Economy 


During periods of great fluctuations 
in the general level of prices, involving 
similar fluctuations in real estate prices, 
such as those that have occurred over 
the past four decades, the assessor can 
hardly be expected to keep up with the 
market. But once he is cut loose by the 
forces of events from strict adherence 
to the market, most of the basis for an 
objective evaluation has been lost. 


Perhaps the big price swings of the | 


past will not be repeated in the future. 
The risk is great enough, however, to 
justify consideration of the following 
suggestion. 


Each parcel of real estate might be 
taxed, not on its assessed value for the 
taxable year, but on the average of 
its assessed value for the current year 
and, say, the preceding three years. 
Then the assessor could move up and 
down with prices in setting the assess- 
ment for the current year, knowing 
that the impact on the taxpayer, or on 
the City’s finances, would be softened 
through the delaying action of the four- 
year average. 


This proposal has several advantages 
and disadvantages. On balance, we be- 
lieve that such a system, or something 
like it, is called for if we are to antici- 
pate the same degree of price instability 
that has characterized the past. 


Constitutional Limit on 
Real Estate Tax Rate 


For reasons given under the heading 
“A Revenue Program for New York 
City,” we recommend that the State 
constitution be amended to set the real 
estate tax limit for New York City at 


3 percent in place of the present 2 per- 
cent. 


If the tax rate is raised considerably 
(as we anticipate it will be), and if the 
four-year average device suggested 
immediately above is adopted, we rec- 
ommend that a limited exemption be 
given to new construction. The period 
of exemption should not exceed seven 
years, and the amount should not be 
more than one-third of the tax rate. 


Real Estate Tax Collection 


Procedures for collecting the real 
estate tax are generally satisfactory, 
though greater use of mechanical equip- 
ment is clearly needed. 


The City has three methods of col- 
lecting delinquent taxes: (1) appoint- 
ing a receiver of rents; (2) sale of a 
lien against the property; and (38) 
direct foreclosure on and sale of the 
property by the City. Procedures under 
the second method need to be revised to 
prevent favored persons from gaining 
an undue advantage in bidding for the 
tax liens. The third method has been in 
effect only since 1948 (the first public 
auction was held in May, 1951), and we 
expect that it will gain in importance. 


Specifically, we recommend that under 
the second method (sale of tax lien) 
the liens not be sold at below face 
value. If no bidders take a lien at face 
value, the tax should be collected under 
the third method. Meanwhile, until this 
recommendation is put into effect, regu- 
lations under the second method regard- 
ing publication of notice, listing of 
properties, and _ related procedures 
should be altered to eliminate the pos- 
sibility of favoritism. 
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SALES TAX, USE TAX, GENERAL BUSINESS AND FINANCIAL TAX 


The Retail Sales Tax | 
The retail sales tax was enacted in 
1934, at 2 percent. The rate was lowered 
to 1 percent in 1941, raised to 2 percent 
again in 1946, and to 3 percent in 1951. 


In the year ending June 30, 1952, it is - 


estimated to yield $208 million. 

The tax applies to the sale or rental 
of goods, and to the sale of a few serv- 
ices, at retail. This is taken to include 
the sale to business firms of machinery, 
fuel, and other items that they use up 
in the course of business, instead of 
incorporating them physically in the 
product they sell. Food is exempted, by 
a long list of specific exemptions: baked 
goods, beer, bread, butter, and so on. 
Drugs and medicine are exempt, if sold 
to a physician or on his prescription. 
Meals in restaurants are exempt if 
under $1.00. Cigarettes are exempt. 


Sales and rentals of real estate are 
not taxed. The only services taxed are 
certain public utility services, and cer- 
tain services performed on the property 
of another, for instance, printing, but 
not including repairing for the re- 
pairee’s own use. 


We recommend the following changes 
in the scope of the sales tax: 


(1) Exempt tiny firms—those, say 
with currently taxable sales of less 
than $50.00 a quarter (3 months). 

(2) Raise the exemption limit on 
meals from $1.00 to $1.50. 


(3) Remove beer and cigarettes 
from the list of exempt commodities. 


(4) Exempt business purchases of 
objects obviously suited only for busi- 
ness use and not physically embodied 
in the product the firm sells (even 
though they are used up by the busi- 
ness). It distorts economic processes, 
and is unfair competitively, to tax 
business firms on their purchase of 


machinery, boilers, and so on, which, 

in an economic sense, if not in a 

physical sense, enter into the final 

product. 

We recommend that the exemption of 
food and medicines be retained. 


The City sales tax is legally one upon 
the consumer (the purchaser), not the 
seller. But the City collects from the 
retailer (the seller), who is presumed 
to pass the tax on to the consumer. 
The seller must state the tax separately 
from the purchase price. He cannot do 
this precisely where the tax would in- 
volve a fraction of a cent (for instance, 
3 percent on a sale of 60 cents), so the 
Comptroller, in accordance with the 
law, promulgates a schedule for the 
sellers to follow: no tax if the sale is 
18 cents or less; 1 cent on sales between 
19 cents and 38 cents inclusive, and so 
on. For some business firms, the total 
tax collected from their customers 
under this bracket system comes to less 
than 3 percent of their aggregate sales; 
in this case the business firm must pay 
the City the full 8 percent and absorb 
the loss on the “breakage.” For other 
business firms, the bracket schedule 
will yield more than 8 percent; in this 
event, the firm must pay over to the 
City the full yield of the brackets; it is 
not allowed to keep the plus breakage. 
The amount thus collected, divided by 
sales, gives a rate more than 3 percent, 
and this is called the “effective rate.” 


The requirement that the business 
firm turn over the plus breakage is the 
cause of a certain amount of friction 
with tax administrators; some taxpay- 
ers’ records might be adequate to ascer- 
tain total sales, but are not detailed 
enough to show the distribution of sales 
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among the several brackets. Leaving 
the plus breakage with the business 
firms would, of course, cost the City 
some revenue; but there is no estimate 
at hand as to how much. Until more is 
known on this score, we do not recom- 
mend collecting only a flat 3 percent 
from all sellers. 


We have analyzed some other argu- 
ments that have been advanced for do- 
ing away with the bracket system, and 
perhaps also making the tax legally one 
on the seller only, not on the consumer, 
but we conclude that on balance they 
do not give grounds for abandoning the 
present system, which has the great ad- 
vantage of instilling tax-consciousness 
in the ultimate taxpayer. Moreover, so 
long as the bracket system is in force, 
the consumer can deduct his sales tax 
payments from his income, in comput- 
ing his Federal income tax. 


Compensating Use Tax 

To protect New York City merchants 
against competition, and to prevent 
consumers from avoiding tax, the sales 
tax is supplemented by a compensating 
use tax on tangible personal property 
purchased outside New York City and 
brought into the City for use there. At 
_ the 38 percent rate, the use tax yields 
only $2 million a year. 

We recommend a number of technical 
changes, and that the exempt minimum 
under the use tax be raised from $25 
a quarter to $100 a quarter. 


General Business and Financial Tax 

The general business and financial 
tax (“gross receipts tax’) was intro- 
duced in 1934 at rates of 1/20 of 1 
percent on gross receipts, on business 
enterprises generally, and 1/10 of 1 
percent on gross income (gross profit) 
on the so-called “financial” enterprises. 
After several changes, the rates were 


set in 1948 at 1/5 of 1 percent and 2/5 
of 1 percent. As to gross receipts, only 
firms with more than $10,000 gross re- 
ceipts are subject to the tax. For fiscal 
1952 the tax is estimated to yield $66 
million. 


The ‘‘financial enterprises,” taxed on 
their gross profit instead of their gross 
receipts, include commission merchants 
and securities dealers; but banks are 
not subject to either branch of the tax. 


This tax, unlike the sales tax, is not 


- limited to one stage in the industrial 


or commercial process. Wherever it is 
customary for materials or goods to be 
passed through several hands before 
reaching the ultimate consumer, the tax 
cumulates to a heavier burden. It there- 
by favors the big vertically integrated 

concerns. : 


There are no exemptions for food or 
medicines. Rentals, however, are ex- 
empted. 


The tax is a crude levy, tolerable 
only because its rates are small frac- 
tions of 1 percent. This tax should be 
the first to go, whenever the City’s 
financial condition permits any tax re- 
peal. 


Meanwhile the law should be redraft- 
ed, to impose the tax in more specific 
terms; the law is now so vague as to 
cause much friction between taxpayer 
and tax administrator. Also, the allo- 
cation formula for out-of-State sales 
needs revision; the basis for the rate 
differential between gross receipts and 
gross profits is too abrupt and needs to 
be altered; the requirement for an 
affidavit on a return (the only City 
tax with this requirement) should be 
repealed; and the taxpayer should not, 
as at present, be required to pay under 
protest in order to have a right to ap- 
peal for a tax refund later. 
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- Matters Common to the Three Taxes 


Audit Program—Somewhere around 5 
to 10 percent of all active accounts 


under the sales tax are audited, that is, | 


the taxpayer’s books and other records 
are inspected by an official of the 
Bureau of Excise Taxes to check on the 
correctness of his return. The concerns 
selected for audit are usually the large 
_ ones, and a few special classes of small 

concerns. The average additional tax 
per auditor for one year has been about 
$25,000. An extraordinarily high per- 
centage of the audits result in finding 
additional tax due by the taxpayer— 
about 9 cases out of 10. The taxpayers 
protest these findings in only about 2 
cases out of 10, but these cases account 
- for about half the additional tax assess- 
ed. Of the amount so protested, the 
tax administration cancels nearly two- 
thirds. 

To some extent, these high percent- 
ages reflect an uneducated body of tax- 
payers who do not know what records 
to have on hand when they are audited, 
or who refuse to comply. 


This fact reflects a failure on the part 
of the City tax administrators to do an 
adequate job of education and public 
relations. In part, these high percent- 
ages seem to reflect a tendency to base 
assessments on tenuous grounds. There 
is some evidence that the Excise Tax 
Bureau has emphasized extraction of 
the last dollar possible in the short run, 
under strained interpretation of the tax 
laws, at some cost in public relations. 
Moreover, field auditors work under 
fairly rigid rules; the audits make use 
of very short test periods, without any 
attempt at random sampling. 

We therefore recommend that: (1) the 
audit program be extended to cover 
many more taxpayers; (2) accounts for 
audit be selected in part under an audit 


control program involving random se- 
lection; (8) more freedom be given to 
auditors in developing data to support 
assessments; and (4) education of tax- 
payers be improved. 

Administrative Hearings — When the 
taxpayer protests an additional assess- 
ment, he is granted an informal hear- 
ing in the Excise Bureau. He may then 
go on to a formal hearing if still dis- 
satisfied, and finally may, with diffi- 
culty, appeal to the courts. We recom- 
mend certain changes in the hearings 
procedure, as follows: 

1. Inform the taxpayer, in ad- 
vance of the first hearing, of the 
grounds on which the claim for addi- 
tional taxes is based. 

2. Provide a staff of technicians 
to take some of the load of routine 
work off the shoulders of the con- 
ferees, and enlarge the staff of con- 
ferees. 

3. Plan to run the hearings con- 
tinuously, unless postponements are 
requested. 

A, Allow the taxpayer to request 
that the conferee at the first hearing 
be a lawyer, rather than an account- 
ant, if a legal issue is involved. 

5. In the second hearing, now a 
formal hearing, abolish the formality, 
which now matches that of a court 
proceeding. The formality is neces- 
sary at present because if an appeal 
is taken to the court it goes to the 
appellate division, which bases its 
decision solely on the written record. 
We recommend below a change in 
court procedure that will allow the 
second hearing to be informal. ~ 
Appeal to Courts—The difficulty of 

getting a court review under the City 
excises is a major source of complaint. 
The taxpayer must not only have in- 
curred the expense of the formal ad- 
ministrative hearing; he must also de- 
posit with the Treasurer the amount of 
tax, penalties, and interest, with a bond 
to cover court costs (for the sales tax, 
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he may post a bond covering all these 
items). All but the most persistent or 
well-to-do taxpayers are thus prevented 
from carrying their cases to court. 

We recommend that appeal from the 
second stage of administrative hearings 
(made informal) be taken to the 
Supreme Court for a trial de novo, with 
witnesses, etc. We also recommend, in 
conjunction with our analysis of the 
property tax, that special terms be 
established in the First and Second 
Departments, to hear all tax cases. 
Three Supreme Court justices would 


serve in each special term, but most’ 


excise tax cases could probably be 
handled adequately by one justice. 
Other Matters—We also make certain 
technical recommendations concerning 
the statute of limitations, refunds and 
credits, penalties, elimination of the 
present division of administration be- 


tween the Comptroller’s Office and the 
Office of the Treasurer, and the need 
for prompt issuance of a set of regula- 
tions for the guidance of taxpayers. We 
recommend also that the excises be put 
on a permanent basis, without expira- 
tion date. 


As to the personnel of the Excise Tax 
Bureau, we recommend that salaries of 
the administrative personnel be raised 
substantially, that a considerable num- 
ber of additional auditors be engaged, 


that outside work incompatible (and 


this word should be strictly construed) 
with the employees’ public functions in 
tax administration should be prohibited, 
and that the tax officials should be en- 
couraged to attend, at City expense, 
the regular meetings of professional 
associations, especially the Federation - 
of Tax Administrators and the National 
Tax Association. 


AN INCOME TAX FOR NEW YORK CITY? 


Although the revenue system recom- 
mended in a section below does not 
include an income tax, it must be ana- 
lyzed, for our projections of expendi- 
tures and revenues from the present 
system may prove too optimistic. More- 
over, the choice between an income tax 
(with perhaps a few supplementary 
revenue measures) and the revenue pro- 
gram recommended in a following: sec- 
tion is a fairly close one; all the issues 
should be set forth, so that the reader 
may make up his own mind on this, 
perhaps the most important tax ques- 
tion of all for New York City. 


Personal Income Tax 


New York City might impose a per- 
sonal income tax of its own, not linked 
at all with either the State or Federal 


income taxes. The taxpayer would have 
to file three sets of returns, and would 
be subject to audit by three sets of tax 
officials. 


Instead, the City might impose the 
tax simply as a percentage of the State 
personal income tax, or as a rate levied 
on the net income shown in the tax- 
payer’s State return. 

A third possibility is to impose the 
tax as a percentage of the Federal in- 
come tax, or as a rate levied on the net 
income shown in the taxpayer’s Federal 
return. 

Under the first option, the City has 
complete freedom in defining taxable 
income, setting the personal exemptions 
and allowances for dependents, and in 
setting the kind of rate scale that it 
wishes. Linkage with the State tax is 
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not so good on this point, especially 
since the State personal exemption is so 
high ($1,000, single person; $2,500, 
married couple) that the yield to be ob- 


tained from the tax would be seriously © 


impaired. Linkage with the Federal tax 
would be better, on this one point, since 
the Federal exemption is a straight per 
capita one of $600. The State allowance 
for a dependent, on the other hand, is 
too low: only $400. 


As to definition of taxable income, 
if the tax were linked to the State tax 
return, the City would have to require 
the taxpayer to make at least one or 
two adjustments to his net income as 
reported for that return. The most i1m- 
portant item is deduction of real estate 
tax paid by the taxpayer, which New 
York State allows, in computing net 
taxable income. If New York City im- 
poses an income tax, it certainly should 
not allow the real estate tax as a deduc- 
tion; a large part of the additional 
revenue would be lost, and favoritism 
would be shown to a particular group 
of income taxpayer (tenants would not 
directly benefit). 

New York State’s allowance of a de- 
duction, up to $150, of premiums paid 
on life insurance helps only those savers 
who are in good enough health and 
young enough to get an insurance pol- 
icy; others, who must accumulate sav- 
ings deposits, and so on, help carry the 
extra load removed from the insured. 
This deduction, too, should be disal- 
lowed by a City tax. 

Interest on certain government bonds 
now exempt under the State income 
tax is, we believe, unjustified, and 
should not be allowed under a City tax. 


If the Federal, rather than State, 
taxable income is used as a base for the 
City tax, it must be modified not only 
with respect to real estate tax deduc- 


tions and certain bond interest exemp- 
tions, but also because it allows deduc- 
tion, in computing net income, of 
income taxes paid to states and locali- 
ties. The City should not, of course, 
allow deductions of its own income tax. 


With respect to administration of a 
personal income tax, the City could be 
more certain of achieving the standard 
it desired if it levied its own tax—but 
not until substantial improvement was 
made in present techniques of and atti- 
tude toward tax administration. Link- 
age with the State tax would have the 
great advantage of making use of a 
going tax administration, one, more- 
over, that would have a direct interest 
in aiding to enforce the City tax, since 
the health of the State’s own finances 
would depend largely on the success of 
the City with its income tax. But the 
State income tax has not yet been put 
on a pay-as-you-go basis (the tax is not 
withheld from salaries and wages) and 
there is a lag of a year between the 
receipt of income and the payment of 
tax. These disadvantages could be 
avoided by linkage with the Federal 
tax. But the Federal government could 
not be expected to assist the City in 
the enforcement of the tax—auditing 
the taxpayer, and so on. 


Some municipalities in the United 
States impose personal income taxes, 
but all of them except the District of 
Columbia (usually for state constitu- 
tional reasons) exclude dividends, inter- 
est, and other investment income from 
the tax base. Moreover, most of them 
allow no personal exemption or allow- 
ance for dependents. The resulting dis- 
tribution of the tax burden seems to us 
so unfair, even when consideration is 
taken of other biases in the tax system, 
that we cannot recommend such a tax 
for New York City. 
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The most notable example of such a 
tax is that of Philadelphia, which im- 
poses 114, percent on wages and salaries 
and earnings of unincorporated busi- 
ness, without personal exemptions or 
allowances for dependents. Enforce- 
ment is by withholding so far as pos- 
sible. The tax contributes a substantial 
proportion of the city’s revenues. Other 
cities imposing an income tax are 
Scranton, Toledo, Springfield (Ohio), 
Warren (Ohio), Louisville, Washington, 
and (formerly) St. Louis. 

To the City income taxpayer who 
would also be subject to the Federal 
income tax, the true net additional bur- 
den imposed on him by the City tax 
might be appreciably less — in some 


cases greatly less—than the amount of. 


tax he would pay to the City. This is 
because the Federal income tax law 
allows the taxpayer to deduct, in com- 
puting net taxable income, any income 
tax he pays to a state or municipality. 


For example, in the extreme case of 
a single person with a surtax net in- 
come of slightly more than $200,000, 
a $100 tax paid to New York City would 
be for him an additional burden of only 
$9; by deducting the City tax, he would 
lower his Federal tax by $91, since he 
is subject to a marginal Federal rate of 
91 percent. 


There is another side to it, however. 
Many Federal taxpayers, instead of 
itemizing their deductions, use the flat 
standard deduction of 10 percent of 
adjusted gross income (limit, $1,000 or 
$500). For them, the introduction of a 
City tax would not mean an additional 
item of deduction; hence the City tax 
would be a net additional burden in its 
entirety. In recent years, the great 
majority of Federal taxpayers have 
used the standard deduction. The pref- 


erence is greatest in the low-income 
groups. In general, the deductibility — 
feature of a City tax would not be im- 
portant for those taxpayers with in- 
comes below about $5,000. 


For those above this level, the impli- 
cations of deductibility under the Fed- 
eral tax, in view of the high Federal 
rates, are two-fold: 


(1) The threat of migration from 
the City, the claim of intolerable ad- 
ditional taxation, and other similar 
objections that might be raised 
against a City tax by those of higher 
incomes would have to be taken with 
a good deal of reserve. 

(2) (And this is the other side of 
the coin) , the City cannot hope, even if 
it wanted, to impose a notably pro- 
gressive net additional tax burden 
through an income tax. Indeed, at the 
higher ranges, the net additional bur- 
den (but not the tax paid to the 
City) would become regressive, that 
is, be a smaller percent of income the 
larger the income. For example, a 
single person with $210,000 of surtax 
net income, upon being subjected to 
a 3 percent City income tax, would 
find that his net additional tax was 
only $567. He would pay New York 
City $6,300, but his Federal tax 
would simultaneously decrease by 
$0,130. | 


Thus, from the viewpoint of distribut- 
ing the tax burden, the income tax for 
New York City, given the present Fed- 
eral tax, turns out to be no vast im- 
provement over the sales tax or the 


property tax, though on balance it does 


weigh less on the very poor and on those 
with large families. If a personal in- 
come tax is imposed, we recommend 
that it carry a progressive, not merely 
a proportional, tax rate. 


Unincorporated Business Income Tax 


A comprehensive personal income tax 
would reach the profits of sole proprie- 
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torships and partnerships; the owners 
would be required to include in their 
returns their shares of the profits of 
these enterprises. 


We therefore do not recommend a 
special additional income tax on the 
profits of unincorporated enterprises ; 
but we believe that, if the general busi- 
ness tax can be eliminated in no other 
way, it would be preferable to substi- 
tute such an income tax, provided it 
would be part of a general income tax 
system. 


Corporation Income Tax 

Whether a City income tax should 
include corporations is a complex prob- 
lem. On balance, and largely because 


much profit earned in New York City 


but flowing to nonresident stock holders 
would otherwise never be captured, we 
recommend that if an income tax sys- 
tem is enacted, it include a low-rate tax, 
perhaps 2 or 3 percent, on corporate 
income arising within New York City. 
As with the personal income tax, the 
City tax would be deductible in com- 
puting the base for the Federal tax. 


MISCELLANEOUS EXCISES; TAX ADMINISTRATION AND RESEARCH 


The City obtains some $30 million a 
year from a number of miscellaneous 
excises: $11 million from a tax on pari- 
mutuel racing pools; $10 million from 
taxes on utilities and conduit compa- 
nies; $5 million from a hotel-room tax; 
and very small amounts from a tax on 
gross premiums on insurance written 
by out-of-State fire insurance compa- 
nies, and an occupancy tax. 


The tax on pari-mutuel racing pools 
is destined, by State law, to disappear 
gradually, reaching a zero rate in 1956. 
We do not oppose this repeal, since in 
general it seems unwise to give the City 
a financial stake in gambling. The other 
taxes are relatively unobjectionable, and 
the hotel-room tax, applying as it does 
only to transients, provides a means of 
requiring visitors to pay part of the 
cost they cause for police protection 
and other services. The occupancy tax, 
linked by State law with housing sub- 
sidies, is tolerable only because it is so 
tiny. The insurance tax fits well into 
the entire State and local system, but 
it should not be collected by the Fire 
Department, as is now the case, nor 


should it be allocated, as it is, to fire- 
men’s pension funds and the State vol- 
unteer firemen’s home. 


The State has authorized the City 
to impose an annual tax on motor ve- 
hicles, an admissions tax, a liquor 
license tax, and a tax on coin-operated 
amusement devices. None of these taxes 
seems especially suitable for New York 
City at the present time. The motor 
vehicles tax ($5 or $10 a year) cannot 
apply to nonresidents ; hence commuters 
would be exempt. A better way to ask 
motorists to pay for a share of main- 
taining the City streets would be through 
part of the State motor fuel tax. The 
admissions tax is bound to be somewhat 
discriminatory in view of competing 
tax-free means of entertainment, such 
as television. There is perhaps a some- 
what better case for the liquor license 
tax.* The City would get not much 
more than $20 million a year from all 
three taxes combined, at the maximum 
rates authorized. 





*As this is being written, the City is about 
to impose taxes on motor vehicles and on 
liquor licenses. 
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In 1951, City authorities proposed 
that the City be given power to dupli- 
cate the State stock transfer tax (col- 
lection to be by the State), and to put 
a tax of not more than 2 cents on each 
check. The stock transfer tax might 
yield around $20 million, if it did not 
cause trade on the New York Exchanges 
to decline very much; the check tax 
might yield about $6 million, according 
to its proponents. We are opposed to 
both taxes. The stock transfer tax 
would further cut up the national mar- 
ket in stocks into several smaller mar- 
kets, by tempting trade to go elsewhere. 
The check tax would discourage the use 
of a highly convenient means of trans- 
ferring money, and might also prove 
very difficult to administer. The Federal 


government imposed a 2-cent tax on 


checks in 1932, but allowed it to expire 
at the end of 1934. 


A cigarette tax has been discussed.* 
We recommend instead that cigarettes 
be brought under the 8 percent City 
sales tax. We believe that the assess- 
ment and collection of all the City taxes, 
including the real estate tax, should be 
brought under one tax department, 
headed by a Commissioner of Revenue 
of New York City. 


*It is now about to be enacted. 


Equally important is the establish- 
ment of a modern tax research bureau 
within the City’s tax administration. It 
would gather statistics and other types 
of information to assist the Mayor, 
other chief officials, the Board of 
Estimate, and the City Council in formu- 
lating and explaining a tax program. 
It would also gather information help- 
ful to the administrators. The Federal 
government and many states (including 
New York State) lean heavily on well- 


_ staffed tax research bureaus. New York 


City’s problems are too large and too 
complex to be solved without the aid 
of expert technical advice. For ex- 
ample, sampling theory, a branch of 
mathematical statistics, has been used 
elsewhere in the United States in devis- 
ing administrative techniques, but its 
use is unknown in New York City’s tax 
administration. 


The skilled personnel available in this 
field of tax research is, however, quite 
limited, and New York City must be 
prepared to offer adequate salaries and 
to waive the Lyons Law, requiring resi- 
dence in the City, if it is to staff a 
bureau of the type here contemplated. 
A bureau composed of mediocre talent. 
would be almost worse than none at all. 


NONTAX REVENUES AND SPECIAL ASSESSMENTS 


New York City collects about $50 
million a year from nontax revenues 
other than special assessments. These 
include charges for services (including 
court costs), fines and forfeits, licenses 
and permits, rents and royalties, and 
surplus of the water system. We make 
no recommendations on these revenue 
sources, since they are usually only 
subsidiary aspects of broader policy 


matters that are under study by other 
projects of the Mayor’s Committee on 
Management Survey. 

When the City spends money on im- 
provements that enhance the values of 
nearby privately owned real estate, it 
has a case for asking the owners of such 
real estate to contribute part of the 
cost—not, of course, in excess of the 
increased value, and usually far short 
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of it. This device of the special assess- 
~ ment (“local area assessment”) brought 
in over $20 million a year in the 1920’s, 
but is now being used very sparingly, 


and produces only some $4 million a 


year. Many of the improvements are 
now being financed by simple additions 
to the Borough-wide real estate tax 
rate, regardless of the particular area 
within the Borough that is benefited. 
_ Others are financed by City-wide rate 
additions, similar in all economic re- 
spects to an increase in the regular 
real estate tax rate. These Borough- 
wide and City-wide ‘‘assesments,” as 
they are called, are not true special 
assessments at all. 


The use of true special assessments 
has declined, partly because devices 
such as tolls, the motor fuel tax, and 
sewer rentals have proved _ suitable 
means for charging the cost to the spe- 
cial beneficiary, and partly because 


promoters of housing developments 
have themselves in many instances in- 
stalled the improvements in question. 
But less defensible motives have played 
a part: undue emphasis on the difficul- 
ties of collection that were peculiar to 
the great depression of the 1930’s and, 
particularly, a willingness to bow be- 
fore attacks on special assessments 
made by the individuals or groups who 
were directly affected. Politically, it is 
much easier to throw the charge into 
the general hopper of Borough-wide or 
City-wide ‘‘assessments.”’ 


We recommend that increased use be 
made of the local-area assessment, so 
that within a few years the City may 
be getting some $30 million annually 
from this source, with corresponding 
reductions in the general real estate tax 
rate, both within and without the 2 
percent constitutional limit. 


PUBLIC SERVICE ENTERPRISE REVENUES 


New York City operates one very 
large business enterprise, the transit 
system, with operating revenues of over 
$200 million a year; one medium-sized 
enterprise, the water system, with rev- 
enues of nearly $50 million; and two 
minor ones, docks ($10 million operat- 
ing revenue) and ferries ($2 million). 
The City also leases airports to the 
Port of New York Authority. 


Only the water system ordinarily 
shows a surplus of revenues over oper- 
ating expenses and debt service: about 
$5 million a year. The docks show an 
operating surplus, but debt service 
attributable to the docks is so heavy 
that the net result is a deficit of about 
$2 million. The ferries show an oper- 
ating deficit, partly because some of 
them are institutional ferries on which 


no fare is charged; when debt service 
is added, the deficit is about $5 million 
a year. The airport rents fall short of 
meeting the airport debt service by 
about $2 million. In a total budget the 
size of New York City’s, the combined 
net result of these four enterprises is 
not a significant item; but the fifth 
enterprise, transit, incurs a deficit that 
is a substantial burden on the City 
budget. In 1950 the transit system 
about broke even on operating revenues 
and expenses, but debt service was 
nearly $70 million. And in the coming 
year (1952-53), the transit system will 
incur an operating deficit of more than 
$50 million. 

The figures given above are mostly 
the result of special computations made 
by the finance project or the Bureau 
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of the Census. Except for the transit 
system, New York City does not keep 
separate accounts for its enterprises. It 
is impossible for the citizen to ascer- 
tain, from the City accounts as pub- 
lished, whether the docks, ferries, or 
water system are operating at a surplus 
or deficit. We recommend that hence- 
forth the City set up separate accounts 
for each kind of enterprise that will 
supply this information. Moreover, the 
internal accounting needs to be revised 
for this purpose, so that the enterprises 
will be chargeable, as they now are not, 
for certain expenses rendered on their 
behalf by other departments, and so 
that the reverse flow of services may 
likewise be taken into account. 

We also recommend that considera- 


tion be given to raising the present 


5-cent fare on the Staten Island ferry, 
which accounts for a major part of the 
total ferry deficit. 


The Transit System* 


The operating deficit of the system 
for the year ending June 30, 1952, will 
apparently be about $24 million exclu- 
sive of transit-worker pension costs 
that are paid from the general-fund 
revenue. If the pension costs are in- 
cluded, as they should be from an 
economic viewpoint, the operating 
deficit for 1951-52 rises to approxi- 
mately $35 million. Moreover, for the 
year ending June 380, 19538, the operat- 
ing deficit is estimated at $54 million, 
excluding pension costs, or nearly $68 
million including pension costs. 

In addition, there is the debt service 
on bonds floated to construct or buy the 
subways and elevated systems and 
other facilities, which in interest and 
debt retirement is running between 


*Ep. Note: All statistics in the section were 
compiled before the abolition of combined fares 
as of July 1, 1952. See Volume I, Chapter VII. 


$70 and $80 million a year. Hence, the 
transit system is a drain on the City’s 
revenues to the extent of over $100 
million a year as this is written, and 
will be a drain next year of not far 
from $150 million if fares are not 
raised. Since the City’s revenue sources 
are fairly limited, this drain means, to 
a substantial degree, that other City 
services—police, fire, schools, and so on 
—are being given smaller sums to work 
with than would otherwise be the case. 
To be sure, if there were no transit 


deficit, there would be some reduction 


in taxes, too, but there remains little 
doubt that a large transit deficit forces 
a lower standard of City services in 
other fields. 

If inflation should continue to in- 
crease costs, the operating deficit alone 
could all too easily reach $100 million 
a year. Finally, these figures do not, of 
course, take into account the future © 
operating expenses and debt service 
that will come into being when the half- 
billion-dollar Second Avenue subway 
and other proposed projects are com- 
pleted. 

At first glance, it might be thought — 
that (political considerations aside) the 
problem is easily solved: just raise the . 
10-cent fare to whatever level is needed. 
A 15-cent fare, for instance, would pro- 
duce not less than $50 million more in 
added revenue. 


A simple increase in the flat-rate fare, 
however, has this grave economic dis- 
advantage: it forces riders off the sub- 
way, especially at times when there is 
ample accommodation for them. The 
nonrush-hour riders and the riders who 
go in a counter-rush direction during 
rush hours occupy subway trains in 
which there are often empty seats and 
almost always plenty of standing room. 
If, for example, 10 or 20 percent of 
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‘those riders are forced off the system 
by a rise in fare, the system is not 
thereby enabled to cut its operating 
costs appreciably. Conversely, if more 
riders could be induced to use the sub- 
way at those hours and in those direc- 
tions, they could be accommodated with 
little or no increase in total operating 
costs. To do anything that will drive 
such riders off the system is simply to 
waste still further the expensive tun- 
nels and trains that are already at 
hand. The waste of nonutilization or 
underutilization is not the less impor- 
tant just because it may not happen to 
attract the same attention as other 
kinds of waste. 


Rush-hour travel is another matter 
entirely. Additional riders at rush hours 
in rush directions can cause great in- 
crease in cost if they force the construc- 
tion of a whole new subway line to 
relieve the pressure, or even if they 
merely force the running of extra 
trains, where that is physically pos- 
sible. And if, under a higher fare, this 
kind of traffic diminishes, the result is 
certainly much better service for those 
that remain; and if the falling off in 
rush-hour traffic is great enough, there 
is also a substantial saving in oper- 
ating costs. 


A flat rise to 15 cents would notably 
decrease nonrush-hour traffic, and de- 
crease rush-hour traffic somewhat less, 
if we are to judge by what happened 
when the fare went from 5 cents to 10 
cents in 1948. The net result would be 
still further waste of subway facilities 
during the nonrush-hours, and not much 
relief in rush hours. Moreover, the 
falling-off in nonrush traffic (which 
still accounts for the majority of rides 
on the subway) might be so great that, 
no matter how high the flat fare was 
raised, the system could never cover 





the operating deficit, to say nothing of 
debt service. 


The answer, in principle, is to charge 


_ different fares at different times and 


for different distances. The time varia- 
tion in fare would be like the time 
variation in moving picture admissions ; 
more is charged in the evening, when 
the theater tends to be crowded, and 
less in the early daytime, when the 
theater tends to be empty, thereby 
making for waste. Electric power com- 
panies often charge their industrial 
users more when they take power dur- 
ing the peak-load times. Airlines and 
steamships sometimes charge less for 
off-season travel. As for distance, it is 
obvious that there is little to be said 
for a system that charges the same for 
a trip from Van Cortlandt Park to 
Coney Island as for a trip from Times 
Square to Pennsylvania Station. 


The London subway charges more the 
longer the ride, but it does so by utiliz- 
ing ticket-takers at all the exits. This 
is too expensive a use of manpower to 
be feasible for New York City; the 
subway would go still further in the 
red. One of our staff members has de- 
vised a mechanical system of allowing 
the fare to vary with distance and time 
(“zone-time system”) which in our 
opinion is quite workable, though it 
would require the subway riders to 
learn new habits. Upon entering the 
subway, the rider would deposit a 
25-cent piece in the turnstile, which 
would give him a notched slug. At his 
destination, he would deposit the notched 
slug in an exit turnstile; inside this 
turnstile a mechanism, connected with 
a timing system, would sense, from the 
notches in the slug, what station the 
rider had come from and, combining 
the distance and time element, it would 
then dispense the proper amount of 
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change. In the busier stations, a number 
of additional exit turnstiles would need 
to be installed. 


We propose that under this zone- 
time system the maximum fare be 25 
cents, for very long nonrush rides or 
for moderately long rush rides; and 
that the nickel fare be brought back 
for all short rides (even in rush hours). 
Intermediate fares would be charged 
for in-between times and distances. We 
estimate that under this system, one- 
fifth of all rides would cost only 5 cents, 
and another one-third only 10 cents. 
The average fare would be about 12% 
cents. The system would yield about 
$40 million extra revenue a year. And 
it would allow a much greater use of 
the subway system than would a flat 
15-cent fare, which would yield only 
a little more revenue, but at the cost 
of driving a large number of riders off 
the system during nonrush periods and 
in nonrush directions. 


The $40 million extra yield a year 
would not cover the operating deficit, 


but it would go about as far in that 
direction as seems feasible, unless the 
subway system is to be largely wasted. 


The low fare in off hours would par- 
ticularly benefit those with extremely 
low incomes—charwomen, night watch- 
men, and others with irregular hours. 
Moreover, the typical family at a 
slightly higher income level might gain, 
as a family, when it is considered that 
the wife, as shopper, and the whole 
family on their week-end trips to the 
beach (for example) may get lower 


~ rates than under a higher flat fare. Any 


discussion of the burden imposed on 
anyone by the plan suggested here must 
not compare it with the 10-cent fare, 
but with the higher fare that would be 
necessary to raise about the same added 
revenue. 


As a stop-gap, until the changeover 
to the zone-time system is made, we 
recommend that the flat fare be in- 
creased to 12.5 cents (two tokens for 
a quarter) to yield about $28 million 
a year added revenue. 


STATE AND FEDERAL GRANTS TO NEW YORK CITY 


New York City is at present receiving 
about one-fourth of its total revenue as 
grants from the State and Federal 
governments. Most of this $300 million 
a year (about 80 percent of it) comes 
from the State. 


The welfare grant is the largest. The 
State stands 80 percent of the cost of 
home relief and, with the assistance of 
the Federal government, a like propor- 
tion of the aid to the aged, blind, de- 
pendent children, and disabled. The 
welfare grants account for about half 
the total revenue from grants. 


The grant for education is the next 
largest, accounting for nearly one-third 


of the total. The third big grant is the 
block grant of $6.75 per capita; the 
City may use this grant for whatever 
it wishes (the money goes into the gen- 
eral fund and, like tax revenue, sup- 
ports City expenditures in general). 

In a period of depression, when home 
relief costs would rise, the welfare 
grant would be even larger. 


Comparison of Taxes Paid with 
Grants Received 


New York State takes from New 
York City residents a great deal more 
in taxes than it gives in grants to New 
York City, but this is natural enough 
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since the State must raise revenue, not 
only for the grants it gives, but also to 
finance the services it renders directly. 
There remains, however, a question of 
whether the State in some sense dis- 
criminates against New York City in 
the grant system. Some have said that 
it does discriminate, because New York 
City’s percentage share of the total 
State grants is smaller than New York 
City’s percentage contribution to the 
State tax revenue. In 1951, New York 
City received about 49 percent of the 
total grants made by the State. We 
_ estimate that in the same year the resi- 
dents and corporations of New York 
City paid 60 percent of the total tax 
revenue received by the State. 


However, we do not conclude from 
these figures that the grant system dis- 
criminates against New York City. The 
State grants were set up, not to achieve 
any such mathematical balance for 
every community in the State, but (1) 
to stimulate and guide certain locally 
administered activities; (2) to guaran- 
tee a minimum standard of certain 
services in even the poorest communi- 
ties; and (8) to relieve the poorer 
communities of crushing tax rates they 
would have to impose to support even a 
minimum level of government services 
if left to their own resources. The more 
well-to-do local units, and those with 
smaller needs (for instance, fewer 
children to educate, per adult), should 
expect to get a smaller proportion of 
the total grants than the proportion of 
State taxes they pay. New York City 
is one of those communities; there is 
nothing in the percentages of 49 and 60 
that proves the system unfair to the 
City. . 


Moreover, even those who claim that 
the percentages do show discrimination 
must be wary what change they advo- 


ae 


cate. If they simply urge a larger State 
grant for everyone all over the State, 
the new taxes that the State will have 


to impose to finance the additional 


grant will come largely out of the 
pockets of New York City individuals 
and corporations. The City government 
will have an easier financial time of it, 
but the City resident will be worse off 
than before. 


Finally, there is room for consider- 
able argument as to what proportion of 
total State tax revenue does come from 
New York City. 


The only sound way to ascertain 
whether the State should pay the City 
more in grants is to examine each type 
of grant in turn, asking whether, in 
view of the purposes of the grant, the 
amount given to the City is as large as 
it should be. Such an examination leads 
us to conclude that there is no case 
at this time for an increase in the 
$6.75 per capita grant. Likewise, though 
on this point there may be more doubt, 
we see no clear case for an increase now 
in the grant of funds for elementary 
and secondary education. 


Under the welfare grant, the chief 
problem is whether the State should 
cover as much as 80 percent of the cost 
when the direct administration of the 
activity and the direct spending of the 
money are in the hands of the City. 
This in turn involves administrative 
questions that are the subject for a 
special study for the Management Sur- 
vey Committee, and are beyond the 
scope of our project. Perhaps the ulti- 
mate solution will be for the State to 
administer this function directly and 
cover all the cost itself, but we do not 
make any recommendation on _ that 
point at the present time. 


In two fields, however, we believe 
there is a strong case for additional 
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State aid. First, the State should give 
New York City, and all other cities and 
villages, money from the motor fuel 
tax to help them build and maintain 
their streets and highways. Second, 
the State should take over the cost of 
operating the City institutions of higher 
learning. 


Motorists should pay, through the 
motor fuel tax or other suitable charge, 
for part of the cost of constructing and 
maintaining the streets and highways 
they use. In New York City, this prin- 
ciple is doubly violated. Motorists as 
such have been paying no special tax to 
help finance the City streets. They have 
been paying a special tax—the State 
motor fuel tax—that goes to build and 
maintain highways outside the City. In 
principle, the way to remove this dis- 
crepancy would be to lower the State 
motor fuel tax in New York City by 
3 cents a gallon, from 4 cents to 1 cent, 
and to impose a City tax of 3 cents a 
gallon. This would yield about $25 mil- 
lion a year, which is still less than the 
$55 million to $60 million that the City 
has been spending on its streets each 
year. A similar charge would apply to 
other cities and villages. This plan, 
however, would encounter certain ad- 


ministrative difficulties. As a substitute, 
therefore, which would accomplish 
about the same thing, we recommend 
that the State distribute to New York 
City and to all other cities and villages 
the proceeds of 2 cents of the tax on 
motor fuel. This would be about $50 
million a year. If this grant were dis- 
tributed on the basis of motor vehicle 
registration and population, the result 
would approximate that aimed at in the 
first plan noted above. We do not neces- 
sarily recommend that the State get the 


~ $50 million by raising its motor fuel 


tax; the money to fill the gap in the 
State’s finances might properly come 
from any tax. 


As for higher education, New York 
City residents are discriminated against 
in that, as taxpayers, they help support 
Upstate institutions financed by the 
State, and also pay taxes to support the 
colleges operated by the City. The op- 
erating expense budget of the City 
colleges for 1952 is $20 million. This 
is financed in part by a State grant of 
$4.5 million for teacher training, but 
there remains, after miscellaneous in- 
come, a burden of $14 million on City 
taxpayers (1951-52 budget figures). We 
recommend that this cost be met by 
the State. 


STANDARDS FOR CHOICE AMONG REVENUE MEASURES 


Among the many standards that have 
been set up from time to time for judg- 
ing a tax system, we select seven as 
being especially significant for any New 
York City tax. 

First, the City tax system must seem 
reasonably fair to the community; it 
must at least avoid gross discrimina- 
tion. This is a vague standard, but none 
the less real. 


Second, special beneficiaries of City 
Services may be asked to pay special 
charges. The City renders many serv- 
ices specifically directed to particular 
individuals, often at their request and 
benefiting them more than others. In 
such cases, the benefited individuals 
should be asked to pay special charges 
or taxes. Highway users, for instance, 
may be asked to pay special taxes like 
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the motor fuel tax; those who benefit 
from local improvements may be asked 
to pay special assessments. 


Third, the tax system should not re- 
strict total production to any marked 
extent or induce business to be done in 
inefficient ways. 


Fourth, intelligent tax consciousness 
should be stimulated, but not to the 
point of provoking an unreasoning de- 
gree of tax irritation. 


Fifth, the City needs a stable rev- 
enue; its tax system (in contrast to a 
national tax system) needs to be fairly 
impervious to the swings of the busi- 
ness cycle. During inflation, to be sure, 
it may wish it had a responsive, sensi- 
tive tax system, but the cost would be 
too great, in terms of budgetary strin- 
gency during a downturn, when reve- 
nues would shrink while some expenses, 
notably those for home relief, rose. (If 
the City could devise and operate a sys- 
tem of reserves, piling up in good times 
the money to tide it over recessions, a 
cyclically sensitive tax system would be 
better than a stable one, but such a 
system would be difficult to operate 
under the usual political pressures.) 


Sixth, the tax must be administra- 
tively feasible; evasion must be pre- 
vented at a cost that is not excessive. 


Seventh, the tax system should pro- 
mote amity in intergovernmental rela- 
tions. 


Application of Standards to 
Major Taxes 

Since the practical point at issue is 
how to raise a certain amount of addi- 
tional revenue, we apply the test above 
to a supposed increment in each of the 
major taxes (for the income tax, since 
it is not in existence as a City tax, we 
consider the entire tax). 


Property Tax—An increase of about 
4 of 1 percent to 1 percent in the real 
estate tax would rank high under the 
tests of special benefit (the second test 


~ above) and administrative feasibility. 


City services are to some degree re- 
flected in enhanced real estate values, 
as the City thereby becomes a more 
desirable place to live and work in. The 
third (economic) test 1s met by that 
part of the real estate tax that rests 
on land. The real estate tax is also very 
stable. But in terms of general equity 
the real estate tax does not rank high; 
it is not well adapted to differences in 
total economic power of individuals. 


Sales Tax—An increase to 4 or 5 per- 
cent in the sales tax rate does not rank 
very high on any of the tests, except tax 
consciousness, but neither is it very low 
on most of them. With food and dwell- 
ing rental exempt, the sales tax is not 
markedly regressive by income classes; 
but neither is it progressive. It dis- 
criminates against large families. The 
effect on volume of business of a sub- 
stantial rate increase is difficult to 
foresee; although there would be some 
diversion of trade, the main effect 
would probably be felt in lowered profit 
margins and, ultimately, in lower rents 
for commercial sites in the City. The 
sales tax is fairly sensitive to changes 
in business conditions. Administration 
is still a problem, but not enough of a 
one to bar the tax when considering 
rate increases for more revenue. 


General Business and Financial Tax— 
At present, much of this tax may be 
coming out of profit margins, or out of 
the Federal income tax, owing to the 
deductibility feature. At substantially 
higher rates, however, much of it would 
have to be shifted to consumers. Since 
food is not exempt, the tax would be 
especially hard on the lower-income 
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classes and large families, and the part 
that did remain as a burden on profits 
would be distributed haphazardly. The 
tax thus ranks very low under the test 
of general equity. Its tendency to en- 
courage vertical integration has been 
noted above. The tax also ranks low in 
terms of tax consciousness, sensitivity 
to business conditions, and administra- 
tive feasibility. 


Personal Income Tax—The income tax 
ranks high in general equity, and in 


promoting intelligent tax consciousness. | 


Initially, it would cause special prob- 
lems in administration, unless linked 
with the State tax. It is relatively un- 
stable over the business cycle. And it 
ranks lower than the other taxes above 
in terms of avoiding impairment of 
intergovernmental relations; the fact 
that the State and Federal governments 
already use the tax raises a problem 
not encountered with the other taxes. 


Rapid Transit Fare — Although the 
transit fare is not technically a tax, 
it has enough of a tax element in it to 
warrant consideration here. As a tax, 
it has almost no merits except those of 
administrative feasibility and a ten- 


dency to resist change in business con- 
ditions. 

Conclusion—As might have been an- 
ticipated, no one revenue measure 
emerges from the testing process far 
superior to the others. The general 
business and financial tax makes the 
poorest showing. The real estate tax 
should remain the major source of 
revenue, and can be asked to contribute 
more than it now does. In between, in 
our scale of values, is the sales tax. 


The personal income tax is difficult 
to rank with the others. In many ways 
it is by far the best tax, but the City 
has had no experience with it. If some 
system of reserves could be set up 
whereby the large yields of good times 
could be carried over the present finan- 
cial difficulty in depression, there would 
be a much stronger case for the tax. 
We are sure that such a reserve system 
can be devised, from a technical view- 
point, but we are not sure that it could 
withstand political pressures. 


In the next section, where we submit 
our specific recommendations for rais- 
ing more revenue, our subjective weigh- 
ing of the pros and cons will emerge 
indirectly. 


A REVENUE PROGRAM FOR NEW YORK CITY 


Having estimated a range of City 
expenditures and receipts from the ex- 
isting revenue system over the next 
few years, having surveyed each of the 
existing tax and nontax revenue sources 
and a potential income tax, we proceed 
to state specifically a revenue program 
to meet the projected revenue deficien- 
cies. Efficiencies achieved through 
adopting recommendations of other Re- 
ports in the Management Survey will 
narrow expenditure-revenue gaps to 
some extent; if so, the reader will be 


able to infer, from our remarks below, 
what sections of the proposed revenue 
program might be dispensed with. 


In view of the preceding analysis, the 
present summary will merely list the 
measures we recommend, without at- 
tempting to justify them in detail. 


Revenue Measures Deemed Desirable 
in Any Event 


Even if the City did not need addi- 
tional revenue, we believe there would 
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be a case for the first group of revenue 
measures listed below; some less desir- 
able existing source, like the general 
business tax, could then be reduced or 
repealed. In fact, however, 
money will almost surely be needed to 
meet rising expenditures. 


This first group of measures is as 
follows (all years are fiscal years end- 
_ ing with the year stated) : 

(1) An increase in assessments to 
full value on one- and two-family 


dwellings, on new construction, and 
on certain utility property. Yield: $6 


million in 1953 (if action has been 


taken by assessors in making assess- 
ments for the tax year 1952-53), and 
$25 million by 1956. | 


(2) Greater use of special assess- 
ments. Yield: $3 million in 1953 and 
$15 million by 1955. 


(3) Inclusion of cigarettes and 
beer in the sales tax base. Beer is not 
enough of a food to deserve an ex- 
emption, and the fact that cigarettes 
are specially taxed by other jurisdic- 
tions is no reason for the City to 
undo part of that action by granting 
them exemption under the sales tax. 
Yield: $15 million. 


(4) Increase in rate of hotel-room 
tax to 10 percent. This is a proper 
means of asking transients to share 
a small part of the cost of governing 
New York City. Yield: $5 million. 

(5) Strengthening of excise tax 
auditing staff, and certain other im- 
provements in excise tax administra- 
tion. Yield: $10 million for 1953 and 
1954, and $15 million thereafter. 
The five measures listed above would 

yield $39 million in 1953, $52 million 
in 1954, $68 million in 1955, and $75 
million in 1956. 

(6) Introduction of a monthly 
charge for permission to park over- 
night in certain areas of the City, 


and extension of use of parking 
meters. Yield, net: $15 million. 


(7) Increased license charges and 
fees; for recommendation on this 


all the — 


source of revenue, see Chapter VII, 
Section 1, of this volume. 


(8) Distribution by the State to 
New York City (and to all other 
cities and villages) of the proceeds 
of 2 cents of the motor fuel tax, for 
purposes of street construction and 
maintenance, on a combined basis of 
registration and population. Yield: 
$25 million. 


(9) Assumption by the State of 
the operating costs of the City col- 
leges in New York City. Benefit to 
the City: $14 million (estimated on 
basis of 1952-53 budget). 


Altogether, the nine measures advo- 
cated above would yield $93 million in 
1953, $106 million in 1954, $122 million 
in 1955, and $129 million in 1956. The 
yield would be somewhat more if infla- 
tion is assumed; less, in 1956, under 
defiation. Assuming however, a stable 
price level and full employment, we find 
that a large part of the 1953 gap would 
still not be met, but that in later years 
these measures might yield a surplus. 
In that happy event, reduction of some 
of the other City taxes would be in 
order. Under inflation expenditures rise 
faster than revenues, and these new 
measures leave a larger and larger 
amount of the gap uncovered: $165 
million by 1956. And under heavy un- 
employment the uncovered gap, even 
with these new measures, mounts to 
$258 million in 1956. 


Consequently, it seems likely that still 
other sources of revenue must be found. 


Additional Measures 

For reasons already given, we rec- 
ommend that the subway fare be ad- 
vanced at once to a flat 12.5 cents (two 
tokens for a quarter), and that as soon 
thereafter as possible the City intro- 
duce a zone-time fare structure, with 
fares ranging from 5 cents (for about 
one-fifth of the rides) to 25 cents (for 
about one-tenth of the rides). Yield: 
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628 million from the 12.5 cent fare; 
from the zone-time schedule, $40 million. 

Still further revenue will be needed, 
except under the most optimistic pro- 
jections, and for this we recommend 
an increase in the real estate tax rate. 
Some increase will occur anyway, out- 
side the 2 percent limit, to meet the 
gradually increasing debt service that 
is implied by the capital budget and 
capital program; and we contemplate 
the possibility that, in addition, the 
general-purpose rate may have to rise 
by from .3 to .5 of 1 percent. 

Finally, under inflation, and before 
the change in the 2 percent constitu- 
tional limitation on the real estate tax 
rate can take effect, the sales tax rate 
could be raised for two years to 3% 
percent, then reduced to 3 percent. 

These recommendations still do not 
cover the enormous gap that develops 


under the very pessimistic projection 
regarding depression. We may expect 
that no depression so _ severe will 
occur; but if it does, the City will 
probably have to call on the Federal 
government for financial aid. 


An Income Tax 


The omission of an income tax from 
the measures recommended above does 
not imply that it is clearly unsuited to 
New York City. Indeed, rather than 


strain the existing taxes further than 


in the program above, we should prefer 
to see the City impose an income tax; 
and if any substantial part of the pro- 
gram above is rejected, we think an 
income tax then becomes desirable and 
perhaps inevitable. But it should be 
possible for the City to get through the 
next few years without an income tax, 
if it wishes to do so. 


THE BUDGET AND ITS ADMINISTRATION 


Expense Budget 


Departmental estimates of expenses 
for the coming year reach the Budget 
Director by February 1, and he puts 
together an approximation of the ex- 
ecutive budget which the Mayor, after 
reviewing, presents by April 1 to the 
Board of Estimate. The Board has until 
April 27 to act, and the Council until 
May 21. The budget as adopted by the 
Board of Estimate is known as the 
“expense budget.” The Board has ex- 
tensive powers of revision; but the 
Council is limited to reducing (never 
increasing) certain types of expendi- 
ture, and even this action may be 
vetoed by the Mayor (a three-fourths 
vote of the Council is required to over- 
ride the veto). 


The expense budget is a ‘“‘line-item” 
budget, introduced as a reform a half- 
century ago to make certain that every- 
one could know just what was bought 
with the money spent. The headings in 
the budget thus classify expenditures, 
not by purpose or by program, but by 
object—personal service, supplies, ma- 
terials, and so on. And the lines them- 
selves give the same kind of informa- 
tion (but sometimes not even that), 
namely, how many stenographers of 
what grade, how many typewriters of 
what cost, and so on. 


As thus itemized, the budget gives no 
outsider, or even the Mayor and the 
Board of Estimate, a basis for judging 
whether a particular bureau is over- 
staffed or understaffed since the job— 
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the number and kinds of units of serv- 
ice the particular bureau is supposed to 
do—is not specified. 


But even the descriptions of what is 
being bought are not always accurate. 
Many persons listed as cleaners and 
sweepers in the Department of Sanita- 
tion, for example, are doing the work of 
clerks, auto mechanics, and so on. Men 
doing supervisory work are left for long 
periods in lines specifying subordinate 
positions in order to save money on 
salaries. Even when men are not work- 
ing “out of title,” the Civil Service 
descriptions are often meaningless; 
some of the “clerks” in the Budget 
Bureau itself are in fact highly skilled 
examiners. 


A further defect in the present budg- 
et document, as concerns its ability to 
tell the reader whether any item or 
group of items is justified, is the fact 
that no figure of actual expenditure for 
a preceding year is given in the budget. 


The lump sum allowances for appoint- 
ments and promotions at less than 
appropriated rates, for leaves of ab- 
sence, and for turnover lags in filling 
vacancies are labeled “‘salary accruals” ; 
and these accruals result in aggregate 
actual budgeted expenditure being less 
than the product of the line rates times 
the number of positions—a further bar- 
rier to anyone but the budget experts 
understanding what the budget means. 

The City Charter revision of 19386, 
improving the 1933 legislation, aimed 
to have (1) all expenses brought under 
formal budgeting controls; (2) operat- 
ing expenses distinguished from capital 
outlays; and (8) operating expenses 
considered in the light of revenue esti- 
mates. These objectives have, in the 
main, been achieved. 


As to the first aim, the transit sys- 
tem expenditures are not brought 


within the usual budget controls, and 
of course the independent Triborough 
Bridge and Tunnel Authority and the 
City Housing Authority are likewise 


~ outside the budget. Miscellaneous rev- 


enues of some $8 million fall outside 
the general fund. Special schedules, 
financed by budget notes, are used per- 
haps more than the demands of flexi- 
bility and emergency really necessitate. 


As to the second aim, there are some 
capital outlays still in the expense 
budget, but they amount to less than 
1 percent of that budget. 


The third aim involves the difficult 
task of estimating revenues from the 
sales tax, general business tax, State 
and Federal grants, and other general 
fund receipts. During the post-war in- 
flation, receipts were underestimated, 
naturally enough; the result was a 
cushion in the way of an unanticipated 
cash surplus. More recently, the esti- 
mates have been close to the final result. 


The preparation of the budget really 
starts down in each department or 
agency when it responds to a request 
of the Budget Director, made about 
November or December, to submit esti- 
mates on forms designed by the Direc- 
tor. To the uninitiated, the forms do 
not seem designed to reveal in them- 
selves very much about whether the 
requests are justified. In fact, all the 
stages of the formal steps of control] in 
preparation of the budget are probably 
of little significance alongside the more 
or less constant supervision of each de- 
partment or agency exercised by the 
many budget examiners operating out 
of the Budget Director’s Office. 


The City budget, once enacted, be- 
comes the legal basis and administra- 
tive instrument for a set of highly de- 
tailed, centralized expenditure controls, 
operated through an elaborate paper- 
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work procedure by the Budget Director 
and his staff. Regardless of what the 
budget appropriates, action by any 
agency with respect to such things as 
vacancies, accruals, schedule modifica- 
tions, equipment purchases, and con- 
tract advertisements usually requires 
specific prior approval from the Direc- 
tor. Some 6,000 modifications and trans- 
fers of budget lines are approved one 
by one by the Budget Bureau each 
year, and then presented for approval 
by the Board of Estimate. 


The Budget Bureau, through its con- © 


trol over vacancies and equipment pur- 
chases, accumulates funds for contin- 
gencies not provided for in the budget; 
indeed, control over filling of vacancies 
is necessary if the Bureau is to realize 
the goals of accruals that are set, as 
noted above. 


Clearly, the power held by the Budget 
Bureau to deny or fix the terms of 
appointments, equipment purchases, and 
budget modifications and transfers gives 
the Bureau a strong voice in certain 
types of departmental decision—a pro- 
posed reorganization of a department, 
for instance. But since the Bureau can- 
not possibly keep track of everything, 
inconsistencies develop, as when the 
Welfare Department recently found it 
had paid half a year’s rent for space 
for a new branch station, but could not 
open the facility because it could not 
get a certificate from the Budget Bu- 
rueau for installation of telephones. 


There is thus a division of responsi- 
bility between the Budget Bureau and 
the operating departments, drawn along 
a fortuitous, arbitrary line, namely, 
whether there is a vacancy to be filled, 
a piece of equipment to be purchased, 
a contract to be let. The Budget Bu- 
reau’s resources are taxed, its energies 
ineffectively exhausted, trying to cope 


with a mass of individual decisions, 
although another, larger set of deci- 
sions go by without its supervision. But 
in all decisions, the sometimes conflict- 
ing goals of economy, performance, and 
employee welfare should be weighed. 
This weighing can be done in the de- 
partment, case by case. But it will not 
be sufficiently weighed on the economy 
side unless the Budget Bureau’s influ- 
ence is felt. The way to make it be felt 
is by adopting a performance type of 
budget in place of the present line items. 
This means the grant of lump sums to 
agencies for their approved programs 
and projects, coupled with statistical 
measures. and reports of accomplish- 
ment so devised as to enable the 
Bureau’s current review to give effect 
to its own proper responsibilities. 


Capital Budget 


Each year the City Planning Com- 
mission, after receiving estimates from 
departments and agencies, adopts a 
capital “budget” for the coming calen- 
dar year, and the Board of Estimate 
adopts, or within limits modifies, this 
budget. But this plan is not really a 
budget; the voting of it does not carry 
any appropriations for expenditure. 
Those come later; perhaps in a later 
year, upon request of the departments 
concerned, or perhaps never. Experi- 
ence shows that the capital budget for 
any one year is not much of a guide to 
what the actual appropriations for cap- 
ital outlay in that year will in fact be. 
But the capital budget is a great im- 
provement over the former procedure 
Where there was no occasion at all 
for weighing one capital improvement 
against another by a body that has a 
view of the whole. 

At the same time, a capital “program”’ 
for the succeeding five years is adopted. 


When the capital expenditures are 
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“made, they are financed by borrowing. 
In recent years the capital budget has 
ranged roughly between $200 million 
and $400 million a year. 


Capital expenditures affect future 
expense budgets by the interest and 
amortization charges on the debt finan- 
cing them, and by the expenses of op- 
erating the capital facilities after they 
are built. This effect might perhaps be 
better taken into account if the capital 
budget were put on a fiscal year basis, 
and thus tied into the current expense 
budget more directly. 


Recommendations on Budgetary 
Procedure 


(1) We recommend the adoption of 
a program type of budget in place of 
the line-item budget. Under any major 
City function and under each of the 
agencies performing it, there would be 
listed the major programs and the 
allowance of lump sums to the agency 
for each program. New budgeting pro- 
cedures would include schedules of work 
to be performed, estimates based on 
statistical experience of man-days and 
machine output required, and analyses 
of unit costs. 


(2) The accounting for municipal 
enterprises should be reorganized to 
give a correct and ready view of the 
financial status of each enterprise. 


(3) Under the program budget, a 
new set of budgetary controls and a 
reorganization of the central account- 
ing system would be required. 


(4) The program budget would also 
require decentralization of budgetary 
activities to strong managerial staffs in 
each agency or department. The Budget 
Bureau would consist of a smaller staff 
of high-level people not responsible for 
detailed supervision of departmental 
decisions. A council of departmental 


budget officers, meeting frequently un- 
der Budget Bureau auspices, would 
exchange experience and promote im- 


_ provement. 


(5) The Budget Bureau should as- 
sume the continuing task of projecting 
estimates of expenditures for some 
years ahead, somewhat as was done in 
the present finance project. It should 
especially estimate the added load on 
future expense budgets that will be in- 
volved by adopting any large capital 
improvement. A striking example of an 
occasion for such a study is the pro- 
jected Second Avenue subway. It will 
cost half a billion dollars, perhaps much 
more, and it has been voted with little 
idea anywhere, apparently, of the ex- 
tent to which it will be self-liquidating, 
or how the additional deficit may be 
met. 


The Legislature’s Power over 
Expenditure 

A study of New York City’s budget 
raises an issue which is somewhat 
broader than budgeting, but which 
affects that procedure profoundly. That 
issue is the extent to which the legis- 
lative body of the government should 
have power over the voting of expendi- 
tures and revenues. 


New York City’s Board of Estimate, 
although it exercises legislative func- 
tions, is composed entirely of men who 
are (with one exception) also impor- 
tant members of the executive branch 
of the government. The only purely leg- 
islative body is the Council, and the 
Council has practically no financial 
power. At the same time, the Council 
has no power to oust the executive (as 
it does in the national government of 
Great Britain, for example) on a vote 
of lack of confidence. The Council does 
not even have any power of post-audit. 
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There is no provision in the New York 
City framework for a check on the ex- 
ecutive to see that it really did spend 
what it was authorized to spend—ex- 
cept a check by one of the executives 
himself. 


It is beyond the scope of our Report 
to make a firm recommendation on whe- 
ther the Council should be given more 
power over financial matters. But it 
must be recognized that the executive 
is held in check, practically speaking, 


only by the general checks on action by | 


the City and by the possibility of being 
voted out of office after four years have 
passed. We urge at least consideration 
of the following measures: (1) give the 
Council power to transfer from one 
item or code to another; (2) provide it 
with an adequate research staff; (3) 
give it two months (not 20 days) to 
study the budget; (4) give it the privi- 
lege and duty of post-audit; (5) give 
it power to pass on all capital project 
appropriations; (6) allow it to over- 
ride a Mayoralty veto by a two-thirds 
(not three-fourths) vote; and (7) re- 
quire the executive to submit to the 
Council within a reasonable time after 
the close of the fiscal year a statement 
of the amounts actualiy spent and 
actually received during that year. At 
present, the Council is not even in- 
formed of what has happened. 


Fiscal Independence for Education 


The Strayer-Yavner Report on the 
administrative management of schools 
proposes to grant the Board of Educa- 
tion fiscal independence. The proposal 
is based in part on dissatisfaction with 
the present system of budgetary con- 
trols, which are said to hinder the 
proper use of the total amount allowed 
for education. But the issues that the 
fiscal independence proposal raises are 


much broader than budgeting proced- 
ure. 

Under this proposal, the Board of 
Education would have allotted to it a 
part of the real estate tax and, subject 
to limits set in the enabling act, could 
raise the rate of its part of this tax 
when it judged more money was needed 
for education. Such earmarking renders 
the revenue system less flexible, and 
makes it more difficult to obtain an op- 
timum combination of taxes. For ex- 
ample, it appears that a part of the 
real estate tax would be reserved for 
the future use of education, which in 
practice means that it could not be used 
for other purposes meanwhile. 

Partly because the Board of Educa- 
tion would thus have direct taxing 
power, the proposal also calls for mak- 
ing the Board an elective body. 


In this summary we cannot state all 
the complex issues involved, but our 
conclusion is that the proposal should 
not be accepted. We reach that conclu- 
sion primarily because the proposed sys- 
tem would make more difficult the al- 
ready difficult task of apportioning the 
limited resources of the community 
among the rival claims. The claims of 
education for tax money would be sepa- 
rately considered by a body that would 
pass upon them without direct refer- 
ence to, or comparison with, the claims 
of the other municipal activities. 
Many of the aims set forth for this 
proposal can be met by other actions; 
for example, budgetary controls can be 
reformed along the lines suggested 
above. Moreover, some parts of the 
proposal seem to carry positive disad- 
vantages even outside the field of taxing 
and expenditure: would an _ elected 
Board of Education, in a city the size of 
New York result in a quality of Board 
personnel equal to that now obtained 
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under the appointive method? There is 
good reason to doubt it. Nevertheless, 
we agree that the case for fiscal inde- 
pendence of education would become 
considerably stronger if no reform of 
budgetary practice is put through. In 





any case, one’s evaluation of the pro- 
posed fiscal independence for the ele- 
mentary and secondary school system 


will rest primarily on which values, and 


which problems, weigh most heavily 
with him. 


NEW YORK CITY’S DEBT 


The net debt of New York City on 
June 30, 1951, was $2,601 million. 
Only a small part of this, $85 million, 
was temporary debt. The rest was long- 
term debt ($2,327 million) and a small 
amount of land and contract liabilities 
($189 million). This section will there- 
fore be restricted to an analysis of the 
long-term debt. 


The long-term net debt is about evenly 
divided between serial bonds ($1,226 
million) and “corporate stock,” that is, 
sinking fund bonds ($1,101 million). 


The serial bonds are so called because 
the bonds issued at any one time are 
called for redemption in series: one 
group in one year, another in a succeed- 
ing year, and so on. On the other hand, 
the sinking fund bonds of any one issue 
remain outstanding until they are all 
redeemed in the year of maturity, but a 
fund of liquid assets is built up gradual- 
ly, to be sufficient to pay off the bonds 
en bloc at maturity. The gross debt is 
the total amount outstanding, without 
taking into account the existence of 
sinking funds. The net debt is that re- 
maining after subtracting the sinking 
funds. 


Over two-fifths of the net debt was 
issued to construct or purchase the 
subway system. About one-fifth was in- 
curred for the water supply system. 


Service on the City’s debt is about 
$260 million a year. Of this amount 


$146 million is for redemption and $114 
million for interest. However, part of 
the interest payment is really redemp- 
tion of debt, for this reason: the City’s 
sinking funds hold, for the most part, 
the City’s own bonds. Thus part of the 
interest payment is from the City to 
the City, and goes to swell the accumu- 
lating assets of the sinking funds. Only 
about $92 million interest is chargeable 
to City bonds not held by the City it- 
self in its sinking funds. 


New York City bonds, like all the 
other state and municipal bonds, are 
exempt from Federal income tax. Be- 
cause of this tax exemption, they sell at 
higher prices (lower yields) than even 
Federal bonds. But New York City’s 
bonds do not command as good a price 
as do bonds of many other cities. One 
reason is that New York City bonds 
constitute so large a part of total munic- 
ipal bonds: nearly 11 percent (held by 
private, institutional, and corporate 
portfolios). Bond investors want diver- 
sification. 

A comparison with other cities shows 
that New York City’s debt is at or near 
the top, by some measures. Per person, 
it is far larger than that of any other 
large city. It is also largest in relation 
to aggregate true value of taxable prop- 
erty. 

In 1900, the net funded debt of New 
York City was $266 million. In 1950, 
it was $2,268 million. But if the debt 
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is divided by the population, thus put 
on a per person basis, and if the great 
rise in the price level since 1900 is al- 
lowed for by expressing the per person 
figure for both years in terms of 1950 
dollars, the debt has increased only 
slightly over the half century—from 
$219 per capita in 1900 (in 1950 dol- 
lars) to $289 in 1950. 


In 1941, to be sure, the debt, in these 
terms, was $340. The sharp rise in the 
price level in the last ten years has 
greatly lessened the economic impor- 
tance of the City debt, at the expense 
of the bondholders. 


Municipal borrowing is justified for 
large capital projects that are irregular 
in their timing; to finance them on a 
pay-as-you-go basis would involve great 
swings in the tax rate. It is also justi- 
fied if by so doing a municipality can 
time its public works more for depres- 
sion periods than otherwise. The only 
point to be made here is that it would 
be an error to assert dogmatically that 
the municipality should always borrow 
for capital improvements or, on the 
other hand, should always follow a pay- 
as-you-go plan. 


New York City is limited in its power 
to incur debt by the State constitutional 
provision that the net debt shall not ex- 
ceed 10 percent of the five-year average 
of the aggregate full value of taxable 
real estate. However, so many excep- 
tions have been voted by the legislature 
and the people (as amendments to this 


constitutional provision) that out of the 
total net funded debt of $2.3 billion, 
$1.0 billion has been issued under these 
special exemptions, outside the 10 per- 
cent limit. 

The pay-as-you-go provision of the 
1936 City Charter, calling for a gradual 
transition to such a status for some part 
of the debt, has been so gradual and 
so limited that it has apparently not 
yet resulted in any substantial change in 
the City’s financing policy. 


-~ Recommendations 


We have few recommendations to 
make in the field of debt policy. The 
chief one is to improve New York City’s 
credit standing to the point we believe 
it should rightfully occupy by keeping 
investors better informed of the City’s 
financial status, and by offering long- 
term bonds on the market more fre- 
quently instead of putting them all in 
the sinking funds. 


Another major recommendation, that 
dovetails with the preceding one, is that 
a much larger part of the City’s sink- 
ing funds be invested in Federal securi- 
ties. A higher yield can be obtained 
from such securities (because they are 
taxable, though of course not to the 
City). The City would gain financially, 
and also, as noted above, in its relations 
with investors, if it would sell on the 
open market some of its sinking fund 
holdings of City bonds, using the pro- 
ceeds to buy Federals of similar matu- 
rity. 


SECTION 2 


ACTION OF THE MAYOR'S COMMITTEE 


The Mayor’s Committee recommends 
that the City develop a revenue struc- 
ture capable of meeting the City’s long- 
term needs, including filling the 
prospective expenditure-revenue gap for 
1958-54, without resorting to tempo- 
rary and makeshift expedients. The 
revenue structure should be capable of 
reasonable expansion in the event that 
either inflation or deflation impose a 
need for additional revenues. In case 
the City adopts any more taxes sensi- 
tive to the general business cycle, steps 
should be taken to protect the City’s 
finances against economic recession by 
setting up a Tax Stabilization Fund. 


The Mayor’s Committee does not set 
forth a single, set revenue program, in 
view of the fact that the final selection 
of revenue sources must be made by 
City and State officials. But the Com- 
mittee calls attention to a number of 
possible measures, which it recom- 
mends be given highest priority in con- 
sidering new revenue sources. 


One of the most important considera- 
tions in formulating such a list of 
alternatives and possibilities is the avail- 
ability of the various revenue measures. 
Some can be put into operation by 
amendments or additions to the City 
laws; others will require amendment of 
the State Constitution or action by the 
State Legislature. Any program capable 
of meeting the City’s immediate, as 
well as long-range, requirements must 
therefore be constructed with a com- 
plicated timetable in mind and geared 
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into the City’s prospective revenue 
requirements. 


The programs as_ presented are 
mutually interdependent. The Commit- 
tee’s recommendations concerning 
finances are conditioned upon accept- 
ance of our recommendations re the 
economy and management improvement 
programs. It would be no service to the 
City or its citizens to “solve” the City’s 
financial program simply by raising 
taxes. That course of action would be 
more likely to produce waste than more 
and better service and would have ad- 
verse economic effects. 


Accordingly, the Mayor’s Committee 
on Management Survey makes three 
basic recommendations: 


(1) We insist again that the top- 
Side general management of the City 
must be drastically reorganized so 
that the City may count on adequate 
and efficient management of _ its 
affairs for the future. Our plan of 
action is presented in Chapters II, 
III, IV, and V of Volume I. 


(2) We insist that the City under- 
take immediately a vigorous program 
of economies. 


(3) And we recommend that there 
be developed a revenue structure cap- 
able of meeting the City’s needs, in- 
cluding filling the gap for 1953-54, 
without resorting to makeshift and 
temporary expedients. The program 
should be capable of reasonable ex- 
pansion in the event that inflation or 
unemployment imposes a need for 
additional revenues, and contraction 
in the event that revenue needs de- 
crease. Steps should be taken as soon 
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as possible to protect the City’s 

finances against economic recession, 

or to enable the City to meet a reces- 
sion without increasing tax rates or 
piling on new taxes. 

With the above considerations in 
mind, the Committee presents the fol- 
lowing priority list of tax and revenue 
possibilities: 


City Taxes 


(1) Continue the 8 percent sales tax 
and extend the tax to sales of beer. 
Beer is now exempt although other 
alcoholic beverages and soft drinks are 
taxed. Taxing beer would produce 
about $7 million per year. The con- 
tinuation of the sales tax will require 
State action, but its extension to beer 
can be effected immediately by City 
decision. 


(2) Restore by Constitutional amend- 
ment the City’s authorization to im- 
pose a 5 percent tax on pari-mutuel 
betting. Under present State legisla- 
tion the City gradually loses the 5 per- 
cent rate, 1 percent each year, begin- 
ning January, 1952. This eventually 
will cost the City from $12 million to 
$15 million a year unless the full tax 
is restored. Restoration of the full 5 
percent would increase revenues by 
about $6 million in 1953-54. 


(3) Levy special assessments (local- 
area assessments) for the repaving of 
streets and the reconstruction and re- 
building of sewers and other assessable 
improvements, where the local benefit 
is measurable or exceeds the original 
cost. This measure requires City action 
only. At present, special assessments 
are imposed only for the original costs 
of paving and construction.* 





*Including that part of any repaving or 
reconstruction project which extends or en- 
larges the original improvement. 


(4) Increase all real estate assess- 
ments to full value. The Finance Proj- 
ect reported that some properties are 
now underassessed as a matter of policy 
and that the City ultimately could ob- 
tain another $32 million a year by 
bringing all assessments up to full 
value. This also requires no State legis- 
lation. 


The Committee recommends. that 
where underassessment is a longstand- 
ing policy, it would be eliminated grad- 
ually over a period not exceeding five 
years. This would alleviate hardships 
from increased taxes on properties long 
underassessed. Under this policy the 
full benefit to the City Treasury of elim- 
inating underassessment would not 
be realized for ten years, due to the 
fact that the Constitutional tax limit 
is based on an average of assessments 
for the curent year and the preceding 
four years. 


Much the same effect could be ob- 
tained if the State would reduce the 
New York City equalization ratio to a 
more realistic figure. However, this 
alternative measure would have the dis- 
advantage of continuing the discrim- 
ination inherent in the present system. 


(5) Reduce the rate of the financial 
tax from four-fifths to two-fifths of 
1 percent when fiscally possible. 


City Charges 


(6) Survey the finances of the water 
system to determine the rates necessary 
to meet full operating and debt service 
costs. Increase rates sufficiently to make 
the system self-supporting, on condition 
that the City simultaneously proceed 
with a program of universal metering 
as a means of relating water consump- 
tion to water charges and thus reducing | 
costs. | 
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Unless prompt action is taken, the 
water system will become a heavy drain 
on the City. In the past two fiscal years, 
the system, which has long been self- 
supporting, has shown deficits of $3.8 
million a year. In the present fiscal year 
(1952-53) the deficit is expected to 
reach $9 million. 


(7) Reduce the Staten Island Ferry 
deficit by about $1.2 million by increas- 
ing the passenger fare from 5 cents to 
10 cents and the vehicle fare by 10 cents 
a vehicle. 


(8) Impose a charge for the valuable 
service now rendered automobile own- 
ers who park their cars overnight on 
City streets. This service costs the City 
a considerable amount in added _ in- 
creased costs in street cleaning, garbage 
collection, traffic congestion, and so on, 
and hence it is similar to public-utility 
services. A $5 a month charge (which 
the City is now empowered to levy) and 
the increased use of parking meters 
would net about $25 million a year. 


(9) Review periodically the City’s 
other service charges, license charges, 
and inspection fees. Charges and fees 
should generally be scaled to meet the 
-eosts of the corresponding service ren- 
dered, or inspection or regulation re- 
quired. 


City Grants 


The Committee recommends that the 
State re-examine the State aid program 
in the light of the economic conditions 
and needs of New York City which 
have changed since the present pro- 
grams and formulas were originally 
‘conceived. We particularly urge atten- 
tion by the State to the following areas: 


(10) State aid for maintenance and 
-eonstruction of City streets and for 
traffic control. The Committee believes 


that the State’s policy should recognize 


that urban streets serve motorists gen- 
erally, not just city motorists, and that 
cities and villages are entitled to a 
share of the “benefit”? taxes collected 
from motorists. Under the formula pro- 
posed in the Finance Project Report, 
New York City would receive about $25 
million a year. 


(11) New York City’s special school 
problems, resulting from the heavy im- 
migration of families from foreign- 
language or underprivileged areas. 
These people, whose immigration is 
fostered by present Federal and State 
policies, impose additional school costs 
of at least $10 million a year upon the 
City. We believe that the State should 
meet at least half of these costs. 


(12) Higher education support. We 
recommend that the State support the 
City colleges on the same basis as it 
now supports the upstate community 
colleges, until such time as the City 
colleges are incorporated into the State 
university system. Equal treatment of 
upstate and City colleges would bring 
about $6 million a year to the City. 


(13) Health and welfare grants. We 
recognize that there are different meth- 
ods for dealing with different cases of 
welfare assistance. Most individuals 
can best be assisted in their homes, but 
many do not have homes in the con- 
ventional sense and must rely on 
assistance of an institutional nature. 
The State law has arbitrarily excluded 
institutional assistance, although in so 
doing it has placed the financial burden 
on the City, which in administering a 
welfare program must choose those 
methods which best fit the cases before 
itt 

We recognize that the problem of 
institutionalization in New York City 
is a difficult one for the State in draw- 
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ing its administrative lines, but we feel 
that the State should base its definitions 
of eligibility (under its present system) 
on the need and resources of the wel- 
fare recipient and on his possible re- 
habilitation, not on the instrumentali- 
ties through which he is given public 
assistance. When “institutionalization”’ 
is made the basis of determining State 
reimbursement, a line is drawn which 


rules out many of the cases confronting: © 


the City of New York. 


We believe that State grants for 
health and welfare are in need of re- 
view so that there may be no discrimi- 
nation against the City, particularly in 
the following categories: | 


(a) Tuberculosis patients. Remove 
the ceiling imposed by the State on re- 
imbursement for hospitalization of 
tuberculosis patients. The State reim- 
burses the City for 50 percent of such 
hospital costs, but the ceiling on these 
payments is set at $2.50 per patient- 
day. Since hospital costs for tubercu- 
losis patients average about $10.00 per 
patient-day, reimbursement is 25 per- 
cent rather than 50 percent of costs. 
Removing the ceiling would have pro- 
duced about $6 million for the City 
in 1952. 


(b) Hospitalized home relief cases. 
Modify State procedures to permit 
State reimbursement for 80 percent 
of City expenditures on hospitalized 
home relief cases. At present the City 
is reimbursed for 80 percent of its ex- 
penditures on home relief, but when a 
recipient is hospitalized, all State reim- 
bursements are stopped. If home relief 
hospitalization costs were reimbursed 
in the same manner as other welfare 
categories, the City would have received 
about $2 million additional revenue in 
1952. 


(c) Home infirmary cases. Arrange 


for State participation in the grant 
program for public home infirmary 
and lodging house cases. At present, 
the City receives Federal, but no State 
aid for such cases established as elig- 
ible for Federal assistance. State par- 
ticipation in this program would have 
produced an additional $1 million in 
revenue for the City in 1952. 


(d) Day care for children. These 
centers provide care for some 5,000 
children of low-income families and, 
by enabling the parent to work, keep 
the size of welfare rolls down. By not 
working within the rigid categories of 
welfare assistance, in this case by pro- 
viding a form of aid more acceptable 
to those who receive it, the City is 
forced to pay the entire bill. The State 
participated in this program until 1948 
but withdrew on the grounds that the 
program is a form of institutional care. 
State participation at 80 percent in this 
program would have produced about $3 
million in 1952. 


(e) Foster care for children. This 
program aims to provide facilities to 
supplement the services of private child- 
caring agencies for children who cannot 
be provided for in their own homes. 
This program is closely allied with other 
welfare categories, and by not partici- 
pating in its support the State puts on 
the City the full burden of providing 
assistance in needly cases. In 1952 the 
City would have received about $15 
million if the State had reimbursed the 
City for 80 percent of its expenditures. 


(f) Shelter care. The State Depart- 
ment of Social Welfare had approved 
some reimbursement for this activity, 
concerned primarily with rehabilitation 
and assistance to the homeless indigent. 
In 1951 the City opened a new shelter 
on Hart Island, and the State reviewed 
this grant. On the basis of an opinion 
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from the Attorney General this assist- 
ance was adjudged to be institutional 
care and reimbursement was with- 
drawn. If the State had participated in 
this program, the City would have re- 
ceived over $1 million in 1952. 


Real Estate Tax Limit 


(14) Ratify the pending amendment 
to increase the City’s constitutional real 
estate tax limit (exclusive of debt serv- 
ice) from 2 to 214 percent. The in- 
creased taxing power cannot be made 
available before January 1, 1954. 


Local Income Tax 


While the Committee has _ voted 
against the adoption of a local income 
tax, the Committee recognizes that the 
income tax must receive careful consid- 
eration if the City finds it must raise 
from $100 million to $200 million a year 
from new sources because of inescap- 
able needs or the rejection of the alter- 
natives set forth above. If an income 
tax is considered, we urge that it apply 
only to personal incomes, that the rate 
be kept low, and that exemptions in the 
neighborhood of $600 a year be granted 
to taxpayers and dependents. Adminis- 
tration and compliance should be made 
as simple as possible. 


A Tax Stabilization Fund should be 
considered an integral part of any in- 
come tax plan. The working arrange- 
ments for such a plan as proposed is 
designed to replace from 80 to 95 per- 
cent of the revenues lost from possible 
declines in the yields of the City’s 
income-sensitive taxes. The plan pro- 
posed would work automatically, mini- 
mizing the possibility of raids on the 
Fund. 





- Administration 


The Committee endorses the recom- 
mendations of the Finance Project con- 
sultants, presented in their final Report, 
“The Financial Problem of the City of 
New York,” for strengthening tax en- 
forcement and tax research, especially 
by consolidating all tax administration 
into a unified Tax Department with 
the addition of a small but well- 
equipped Tax Research Bureau. 


Transit Deficits 


The list of alternatives, possibilities, 
and lines of action recommended above 
is vitally affected by the method of 
financing transit operations, traffic con- 
trols, and parking operations. If transit, 
at least, is removed from the expense 
budget, as suggested in Chapter VII, 
Volume I, or in any other effective 
way, the City may be free to pick and 
choose from the above list. If, however, 
a transit deficit of $70 million or more 
a year must be carried in the expense 
budget, few if any of the above major 
tax and revenue sources can be over- 
looked. This serves to point up again 
both the importance of the policies on 
transit finance and the reason why the 
Committee presents its suggestions on 
the financial program as an adjustable 
list of priorities and possibilities, rather 
than as a set and final package. 


In the judgment of the Mayor’s Com- 
mittee on Management Survey, there 
can be no comprehensive long-range 
financial program for the City without 
working out at the same time both a 
long-range policy for financing transit 
operations and a degree of agreement 
with the State on the revision of certain 
State-City financial relationships. 


CHAPTER V 


City Planning 


EDITORIAL NOTE 


Although program plans as they affect and are affected by 
administrative organization and techniques were an important 
part of many of the Committee’s studies—notably in such areas 
as education, hospitals, health, sanitation, etc.—no over-all com- 
parative evaluation of the capital improvement program as a 
whole was included in the mandate of the Committee. However, 
a review of how the City is prepared to deal with such matters 
was definitely considered to be part of the Management Survey, 
and is covered in the Report by John D. Millett, Professor of 
Public Administration, Columbia University, digested in Sec- 
tion 1 of this chapter. To add to the perspective in which the 
subject must be viewed, there is added certain material on 
capital budget preparation, excerpted from special memoranda 
prepared for the Budget Study of the Finance Project. This will 
be found in Section 2. Action of the Mayor’s Committee follows 
in Section 38. In this action, the Committee does not endorse the 
consultant’s recommendation for changing the Charter provi- 
sions regarding zoning, and calls for the continued exercise by 
the Board of Standards and Appeals of its exclusive right to 
grant variances from the regulations concerned in the Zoning 
Resolution. 
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SECTION 1 


THE CITY PLANNING COMMISSION ® 


BY 


JOHN D. MILLETT 


The City Planning Commission of 
New York City has functioned at a rela- 
tively low level of activity during most 
or its life since 1938. Then, beginning in 
1950, the Commission received a 40 per- 
cent increase in its appropriations for 
personal services. A new chairman took 
over in January, 1951, and an extensive 
reorganization of the staff was carried 
out during that year. New direction was 
given to the work of the staff as well. 


Before any conclusive evaluation is 
made of subsequent progress it Seems 
only fair to consider that additional ex- 
perience must be accumulated by the 
Commission along the lines of the work 
as laid out in 1951 and early 1952. Some 
partial conclusions are possible, how- 
ever, and some specific problems have 
been made evident which will require 
careful attention in the next few years: 


(1) In general, the functions and 
status of the City Planning Commis- 
sion as specified by the 1938 City 
Charter are satisfactory and work- 
able and should not be substantially 
altered. 

(2) The planning role of the Com- 
mission is only a part (although a 
very vital part) of the whole planning 
function of City government. This 
fact seems to be generally appreciated 


ig Digest from “The Administrative Role of 
the City Planning Commission in the Top Man- 
agement Structure of New York City,” by 
John D. Millett, March, 1952. 


within the Commission and its staff 
but requires constant restatement 
outside of the Commission. 


(3) The Commission needs to give 
more attention to strengthening the 
planning role of the operating depart- 
ments, and to encouraging, stimulat- 
ing, and guiding departmental plan- 
ning activities. While this is being 
done, the function deserves recogni- 
tion as a formal policy and objective 
of the Commission’s work. 


(4) The Commission needs to make 
master planning the central core of 
all its work and to keep day-to-day 
activities in capital budgeting, in 
modifying the zoning resolution, in 
reviewing map changes, and in ad- 
vising the Board of Estimate on vari- 
ous construction matters secondary 
to this primary responsibility. 

(5) The Commission must continue 
to press for high-quality personnel 
and adequate salaries, while remain- 
ing alert to make sure that it does 
not permit any duplication of staff 
work or allow its staff to be swamped 
by nonessential detail. 

The work of the City Planning Com- 
mission has already been useful to the 
City in numerous ways. The Commis- 
sion’s potentialities for usefulness are 
greater than ever as the City’s needs 
for capital improvement expand, and 
as it becomes increasingly important to 
obtain the best possible results from 
limited resources for City development. 
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Definition of the Commission’s Role 


The City Planning Commission has 
faced a number of difficulties in defining 
the objective of its work. The City Char- 
ter of 1938 (adopted in 1936 but effec- 
tive January 1, 1938) assumed rather 
than expressed any concept of City 
planning as a definite administrative 
activity. Moreover, the Commission was 
without precedent in the City govern- 
ment when it began to operate in 1938. 


From some 14 years of activity cer- 
tain definitions of essential function 
have become apparent to the member- 
ship of the Commission and its staff. 
These functions have never been re- 
duced to paper, however, or adopted in 


a clear-cut statement of policy by the 


Commission. 


The essential element in defining 
function is that the purpose of City 
planning is the orderly, intelligent, and 
comprehensive development of long- 
term programs of capital improvement. 
The work of the City Planning Commis- 
sion concentrates almost exclusively 
upon problems of physical layout and 
growth of the City. The Commission is 
not an agency for reviewing fiscal poli- 
cies and plans, for reviewing the sub- 
stance of educational and recreational 
plans, or sanitary plans. It is concerned 
with the physical aspects of City life, 
with City geography, and with City 
structures. 

This concern cannot be confined solely 
to those physical features of the City 
environment which come under direct 
City operation, namely, street layout 
and the location of City facilities such 
as bridges, parks, school buildings, hos- 
pitals, and fire stations. The Commission 
should oversee the use made of private 
property in order to prevent the indis- 
criminate intermingling of residential, 


commercial, and industrial facilities. It. 
should control the height and area of 
occupancy of structures in the name of 
the public health, safety, and interest. 
Moreover, City government has respon- 
sibility for assisting redevelopment of 
residential facilities and even for con- 
structing new housing. | 


The function of the City Planning 
Commission is that of performing the 
planning role essential to the City ad- 


- ministrative structure aS a whole—in 


other words, central planning. 


Much of the initial planning of needed 
City physical facilities must be done by 
the so-called operating departments. In 
this phase the task of the City Planning 
Commission is that of encouraging and 
helping the departments to do a good 
job by providing them with information 
about expected growth and by indicat- 
ing broad general objectives for future 
development. In addition, the task of 
central planning requires the Committee 
to review all the proposals of the operat- 


‘ing departments for future develop- 


ment in order to co-ordinate programs — 
(where conflicting ideas of desirable 
land-use appear) ; in order to decide the 
relative urgency of various needs (since 
the financial resources for development 
are limited); and in order to insure 
adequacy of plans in the light of antici- 
pated future growth of the City. Fur- 
ther, there may be certain activities 
which only a central agency can per- 
form: the review and proposed revision 
of zoning regulations is one such acti- 
vity; the review of proposed plans for 
redevelopment by private owners may 
well be another. 


It must be remembered, however, that 
since City physical development is an 
essential feature of City government, 
the final decisions must be made by 
elected officials, both executive and leg- 
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islative. An administrative agency like 
the City Planning Commission is a 


facilitative body in that it helps the — 


officials who have final political respon- 
sibility to make their decisions. 


A crucial aspect of this concept of 
purpose is that of the administrative 
relations that exist between the Com- 
mission and the operating departments. 
On the one hand, the operating depart- 
ments must be encouraged in every way 
possible to accept definite responsibility 
for planning their physical facility 
needs. On the other hand, the operating 
departments must not proceed to plan 
these needs without consideration of the 
limitations imposed by general objec- 
tives of City development, the needs of 
other operating departments, and the 
availability of financial resources. The 
City Planning Commission has been so 
concerned about the second element that 
it tends to soft-pedal the first. The situ- 
ation is further complicated because no 
positive techniques have been devised 
whereby the Commission can stimulate 
and at the same time guide depart- 
mental planning activities. 


In terms of the technical competence 
of engineers, of architects, and of social 
scientists, planning education has made 
great strides in this country in the past 
20 years. But if more stress were 
laid upon organization techniques in the 
educational preparation of planning per- 
sonnel, the problem of defining and per- 
forming its particular planning role as 
related to other City departments would 
be less troublesome for the Commission. 


The term “master planning” should 
be synonymous with central planning. 
Master planning embraces two funda- 
mental ideas: (1) long-term objectives 
for City physical development, and (2) 
comprehensive programs of develop- 
ment which bring the general plans of 


individual operating departments into 
harmonious adjustment with each other. 


Naturally, the Commission must, and 
does, perform a great deal of day-to-day 
work. But it cannot be repeated too 
often that this day-to-day planning is 
only so much work unless it is guided 
by long-term goals, or in other words, 
by a master plan. While a master plan 
of City development can never be rigid, 
some sense of long-range goal is essen- 
tial if expediency is not to be the end 
of all physical improvement planning. 


Responsibility and Authority 


The four major responsibilities of the 
New York City Planning Commission 
are set forth in a varying degree of 
detail by the 1938 City Charter. First 
the Charter prescribes that the Commis- 
sion shall “prepare and from time to 
time modify a master plan of the City 
... Second, the Commission is “the 
custodian of the City Map” and must 
“complete and maintain the same and 

. register thereon all changes from 
action authorized by law.” Third, the 
Commission is responsible for initiating 
modifications or revisions of the City 
zoning resolution. Fourth, the Commis- 
sion must submit a capital budget to 
the Board of Estimate by the first of 
November each year, recommending all 
capital improvement projects to be un- 
dertaken in the ensuing calendar year. 


The Master Plan—The City Charter 
specifies a wide variety of “desirable” 
physical improvements to be included 
in the master plan: “streets, roads, 
highways and the grades thereof, public 
places, bridges and tunnels and the ap- 
proaches thereto, viaducts, parks, public 
reservations, parkways, squares, play- 
grounds, roadways in parks, sites for 
public buildings and structures, build- 
ing zone districts, pierhead and 
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bulkhead lines, docks and wharves, 
waterways, routes of railroads, omni- 
buses and ferries, locations of drainage 
systems, sewers, sewage treatment 
plans, incinerators, water conduits and 
other public utilities privately or pub- 
licly owned and such other features, 
changes, and additions as will provide 
for the improvement of the City and its 
future growth and development and will 
afford adequate facilities for the hous- 
ing, transportation, distribution, com- 


fort, convenience, health and welfare of | 


its population.” Obviously, no future 
project for the physical development of 
the City was intended to escape the 
purview of the master plan. 


The City Charter goes on to provide 
that after adoption of the master plan 
or “any part thereof,” no _ project 
“affecting the master plan or the City 
map” is to be authorized by the Board 
of Estimate without prior report from 
the City Planning Commission that the 
proposed project “conforms to the mas- 
ter plan.” In the absence of a positive 
recommendation from the Commission, 
the Board of Estimate may approve a 
project only by a three-fourths vote. 


The words of the Charter apparently 
envisaged that the City Planning Com- 
mission could and would prepare a long- 
range plan for the physical development 
of the City, and that this “master plan” 
would then be the standard for prepar- 
ing the annual capital budget and for 
authorizing individual capital improve- 
ments. Actually, no such master plan 
has ever been prepared. 


Perhaps the nearest thing New York 
City has had to a comprehensive master 
plan was the shelf of public works proj- 
ects put together at Mayor LaGuardia’s 
direction before the end of World War 
II, which has provided the basic frame- 


work for much of the capital improve. 
ments undertaken since 1945. 


Shortly after the Commission began 
to function in 1938 it endeavored to put 
together component parts of a master 
plan for such facilities as parks and rec- 
reation areas, health centers, arterial 
highways, and schools. Each operating 
department was requested to prepare a 
master plan for the future development 
of the physical facilities in which it was 
interested. The Commission then held 
public hearings on these plans, but the 
entire procedure was not too satisfac- 
tory. Most departments were not 
prepared to lay out long-range develop- 
ment plans, and the staff of the Com- 
mission was in no way prepared to 
draw all the proposals into a ‘‘master 
map,” let alone otherwise to review 
their adequacy or utility. 


The Commission was reorganized in 
1951 to create an Office of Master Plan- 
ning as one of two primary staff units. 
In turn, this office was divided into a 
division of research and a division of 
planning. Thus the Commission pre- 
pared again to embark upon a con- 
certed effort at master planning. 


The accumulation of basic knowledge 
about the City’s population, economic 
development, and land use are absolutely 
essential to any concept of master plan- 
ning. Future needs for physical im- 
provements must be determined in the 
light of actual population growth and its 
location in the various sections of the 
City. In addition, much of the City’s 
whole future must depend upon the 
changes that occur in its economic posi- 
tion in the nation. The Commission has 
made a good start toward providing 
these data. 


Since a master plan must necessarily 
be prepared in segments, some speciali- 
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zation in the master planning activity 
of the City Planning Commission is nec- 


essary as an organizational arrange- — 


- ment, and must also be necessary in the 
preparation and review of actual docu- 
ments labeled ‘master plans.” These 
master-plan segments may conveniently 
follow along major fields of City gov- 
ernment activity performed by operat- 
ing departments. 


In the initial preparation of the ma- 
terials for these master plans, the oper- 
ating departments will obviously have 
to carry the major burden. Many de- 
partments are preparing, or have pre- 
pared from time to time, just such long- 
term programs for desired physical 
facilities.* This work must be speeded 
up in many instances; in some instances 
it needs to be done with greater care 
and with more attention to interrela- 
tionships with other departments and 
to the objectives formulated by the City 
Planning Commission. 


But a master plan, as defined in the 
Charter, is not a master plan until it 
has been adopted by the Planning Com- 
mission. As far as legal prescription of 
authority is concerned, the Commission 
would seem to be adequately provided 
for; departments can see their long-term 
objectives given the status of a master 
plan only when the Commission is satis- 
fied with these goals. 

Also necessary are master plans of 
proposed land use which accomplish at 
least two purposes: (1) All proposals 
for future development of City facilities 
must be brought together and analyzed 
in terms of their impact as a whole upon 
the future development of the entire 
City. Only the City Planning Commis- 
sion can do this. And (2) the land-use 





*Ep. Note: The City Planning Commission 
contends that the number of departments qual- 
ifying with long-term programs 1s negligible. 


plans must show projected controls 
over private redevelopment of land, 
realized through both the zoning reso- 
lution and approval of actual redevelop- 
ment projects. 


The Commission must make the prep- 
aration of master plans a first-priority 
responsibility. To do otherwise will be 
to perpetuate past difficulties in which 
the Commission was so swamped with 
its day-to-day activities that it could 
never find time or personnel to worry 
about long-term future development. 

The Commission itself has considered 
whether or not it should have some 
specific legal provision for being a cen- 
tral statistical agency of the City gov- 
erument on population and economic 
trends. Data on these subjects are 
obviously indispensable to master plan- 
ning. However, the Charter provisions, 
which vest extensive authority in the 
Commission to adopt a master plan, 
would seem sufficient to insure that all 
operating departments proceed along 
common assumptions. Two major needs 
are evident: (1) the Commission should 
have an adequate staff for gathering 
together all available population and 
economic data for Commission and de- 
partmental use; (2) the operating de- 
partments should regularly review these 
data. 


The Capital Budget—The present prac- 
tices in capital budgeting must be evalu- 
ated in terms of two different goals. 
One is to achieve an orderly, systematic 
program of all the physical improve- 
ments to be undertaken by the City in the 
following year, with the budget there- 
for drawn up in the light of available 
funds for capital projects and in the 
light of past commitments. The coupling 
of a five-year program with the actual 
budget assists greatly in exercising some 
control over future project obligations. 
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For example, it is not always realized 
that site acquisition is likely to take 
about a year. This process should be 
started one or two years in advance of 
construction, but it is wasteful indeed 
unless there is some reasonable assur- 
ance that construction will then follow 
as intended. 


The next stage of preparing construc- 
tion plans and specifications may take 
nearly another year. Actual construction 
may not then begin until two or more 
years after a project is once officially 
approved. The capital budget procedure 
helps to bring all these various stages 
into orderly fiscal relationship, making 
possible central choices about the ur- 
gency of competing physical improve- 
ment needs. 

But the primary purpose must still be 
to insure that all projects are calculated 
to help achieve some carefully thought 
out and defined objectives for the future 
physical environment of the City. It is 
in this respect that capital budgeting 
has been least successful. 


Some conflicts have existed in the past 
between the Planning Commission, the 
Bureau of the Budget, and the operating 
departments about the desirability and 
urgency of some particular capital proj- 
ects. If the departments and the City 
Planning Commission can speed up 
their arrangements for long-range 
master planning, the review of an an- 
nual capital budget will become far 
more meaningful. As it stands now, the 
central organs of City government must 
approve various projects for physical 
improvement without the benefit of 
knowing the long-term objectives of 
which the project is only a part. 

The Budget Director has an impor- 
tant interest in capital budget commit- 
ments. Not only must an adequate 
amount for debt service go into the cur- 


rent expense budget each year, but also — 
new physical facilities may entail in- 
creases in a department’s current ap- 
propriation requests for personnel and 
supplies to operate and maintain the 
facility. The Bureau of the Budget has 
not kept its review within these terms 
of reference, but has been encouraged 
to range far beyond, simply because of 
the inadequate master planning by the 
City Planning Commission. 


This problem of relationship between 
Commission, Budget, and departments 
may be attacked simply by endeavoring 
to build more cordial personal co-opera- 
tion among the staff of these offices. 
But friendly and joint. co-operation 
among City administrative agencies is 
not enough. Capital budgeting in New © 
York City will continue to be haphazard 
and inadequate until it is guided by 
definite long-term objectives. 


However, real crisis in the capital 
plant of New York City has little to do 
with planning procedures. It is a crisis 
in finance. 


City Map— Under the City Charter the 
City Planning Commission is custodian 
of the City map. All plotting of land 
into streets, avenues, public places, and 
blocks for private use requires approval 
of the Board of Estimate upon recom- 
mendation of the City Planning Com-— 
mission. 


Just as a master plan is not one large 
blueprint, the City map is not one large 
“master” map of the City. Rather, it 
is a series of maps. It is the means 
by which all physical improvements 
throughout the City are recorded in a 
usable form. Officially, the City Plan- 
ning Commission maintains four maps, 
each of 35 sections. One set of maps 
shows street layout for the City, includ- 
ing all grade levels. Other sets are used 
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for zoning purposes, for land-use pur- 
poses, and for indicating structures. The 
Commission also maintains a fifth “City 
map” called a “public improvement 
map.” This is a series of 35 maps which 
shows the public action taken since the 
Commission was created and which 
affects various parts of the City. 


All these maps are extremely impor- 
tant to private landowners because no 
private land development project can 
be carried out in the absence of exact 
information about present and projected 
street lines and grades, or without 
knowledge of zoning restrictions. The 
private developer may ask the Board of 
Estimate to replot certain street layouts 
or he may ask for amendments to the 
zoning resolution by the Commission. 


In addition, physical improvements 
proposed by public agencies may neces- 
sarily involve some change in the City 
map. It is even possible that one public 
improvement project in a given area 
may conflict with another. The review 
of each project in terms of map changes 
is a desirable cross check. 


Since the Board of Estimate generally 
refers all matters of physical improve- 
ment to the Commission, and since in- 
quiries from private persons must be 
answered as made, the staff of the 
Commission has a sizeable task simply 
in handling this flow of work. 


The Commission may handle many 
routine and individual project proposals 
on a bit-by-bit basis, and the volume of 
such work has often compelled it to do 
so. But if the day-to-day work is to 
have any long-term meaning, then long- 
range development plans (or master 
plans) must be provided for all major 
fields of City improvements. The present 
authority of the City Planning Com- 
mission to maintain the City map 1s 


adequate to insure that no major 
physical developments will take place 


without its knowledge or without an 


opportunity to comment. 


Zoning—NSince 1938 no changes have 
been legally possible in the City’s zoning 
resolution without prior consideration 
by the City Planning Commission. The 
Commission may enact a zoning resolu- 
tion unless disapproved or modified by 
a three-fourths vote of the Board of 
Estimate. When owners of 20 percent 
of the land affected protest a proposed 
zoning resolution, it can become effec- 
tive only by unanimous vote of the 
Board of Estimate. 


Unquestionably the Commission has 
had adequate authority to initiate zon- 
ing changes. On the other hand, the 
requirement of unanimous action by the 
Board of Estimate in the face of a pro- 
test from owners of 20 percent of the 
land affected makes adoption of a com- 
prehensive zoning regulation almost im- 
possible. Soon after its creation the City 
Planning Commission prepared a com- 
prehensive zoning resolution. This was 
adopted by the Board of Estimate only 
after certain controversial features had 
been removed.* In July, 1950, a consult- 
ing firm hired by the Commission sub- 
mitted a proposed zoning resolution. In 
March, 1952, this resolution was sched- 
uled for hearings by the Commission. 
By extensive consideration, negotiation, 
and hearings the Commission hoped to 
frame a general zoning resolution which 
would be widely acceptable and hence 
avoid challenge by 20 percent of the 
property owners of the City. 


*Ep. Note: The City Planning Commission 
has stated that the rezoning here referred to 
was not comprehensive, and that it considers 
the 1950 proposal as its first really comprehen- 
sive revision. It has also pointed out that the 
20 percent protest feature creates problems 
with respect to smaller rezoning amendments, 
but that for a comprehensive revision a 20 
percent protest would be extremely unlikely. 
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The City Planning Commission spends 
a good deal of time in taking action to 
modify the existing zoning restrictions, 
usually in order to assist some proposed 
land development project. There is some 
question whether the Commission should 
take this kind of action or should 
leave all exceptions to the Board of 
Standards and Appeals. The principal 
justification for the existing practice is 
that this action is part of a whole parcel 
of approvals sometimes needed for 
any large-scale development effort. 
But the Commission itself must be the 
jealous guardian of its own time, if it 
is not to become a substitute for the 
Board of Standards and Appeals in 
hardship cases. 


General—The authority of the Com- 


mission has been criticized by some out- 
side groups as inadequate, since the 
Commission cannot modify or disap- 
prove physical improvements under- 
taken by Borough Presidents and which 
are to be paid for by special assessment 
upon abutting property owners. In some 
instances, the benefit thus supposed to 
be conferred upon private property 
Owners is assessed on a Borough-wide 
basis. From the point of view of the 
property owners, this is just another 
property tax indistinguishable from 
other real property taxation. The 
owners then would like to have some 
protection by being assured that the 
project was badly needed. They would 
like also to have some fixed limits upon 
the volume of such projects undertaken 
in any given period of time. 


But this situation is not a problem of 
inadequate authority vested in the City 
Planning Commission. It is a problem in 
Borough-City relations, and can be at- 
tacked only in those terms. The situation 
can be rectified, if it needs to be 
changed, by vesting power of approval 


of all assessable improvements in the | 
hands of the Board of Estimate. All such 
projects, instead of just some of them, 
might then be included in the annual 
capital budget. Under these arrange- 
ments the City Planning Commission, 
in adopting these projects, might then 
become advisor to the Board of Esti- 
mate. 


It would appear that the City Charter 
is somewhat confused about the exact 


status of the City Planning Commission 


in adopting the City’s zoning resolution. 
In effect the Charter treats the zoning 
resolution as an administrative order, 
subject to veto by the Board of Estimate 
in the face of any widespread opposition 
by affected property owners. It would 
be more appropriate, and more in ac- 
cordance with prevailing concept and 
practice in this country, to regard | 
zoning as an exercise of legislative 
authority. If this were done, then the 
Commission’s authority would be one of 
recommending zoning action to the 
Board of Estimate (and perhaps also 
to the City Council) for adoption by a 
simple majority vote. At the same time, 
initiation and adoption of any zoning 
ordinance over the disapproval of the 
Planning Commission should require a 
three-quarters vote in the Board of 
Estimate. 


Status and Composition of the 
Commission 

The New York City Planning Com- 
mission is unique in structure, status, 
and composition. First of all, the Com- 
mission is an advisory agency to the 
Board of Estimate, rather than to the 
Mayor, in the top-management of the 
City’s physical development programs. 
Second, the importance and far-reaching 
nature of this advisory role have been 
recognized by giving the agency a col- 
legial membership, appointed for over- 
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lapping terms of eight years and pro- 
tected from removal except upon notice 
and hearing. Third, the Commission’s 
actions are not those of an ordinary 
central staff agency. In exercising its 
authority to adopt master plans, to 
recommend capital budgets, and to pass 
changes in the zoning resolution, the 
Commission must hold public hearings 
and formally consider the points of view 
of administrative officers and outside 
groups. Fourth, the Commission as a 
collegial body acts by majority vote, 
but its chairman and staff constitute the 
City Planning Department. 


All these facts mean that the Commis- 
sion plays a highly formalized role in 
the top-management consideration of 
physical improvement programs. The 
Commission is a kind of “check and 
balance’”’ in the center of the City’s gov- 
ernment, since its action is not final but 
requires positive action by the Board of 
Estimate, sometimes by three-fourths 
vote and sometimes by unanimous vote. 
In a democracy such location of final 
responsibility for action in a body pop- 
ularly elected and periodically subject 
to popular approval seems absolutely 
essential. 

In terms of its short existence, the 
Commission has proved to be a workable 
management body. On the one hand, 
it provides a continuing reminder to the 
City’s elected officials that few decisions 
they make are of greater importance 
than those on physical improvements. 
On the other hand, it helps the City’s 
top officials to make these decisions in 
the light of the best available thought 
and foresight of a central staff agency 
responsible for seeing the City as a 
whole. 

- Undoubtedly, the commission form 
of organization at the center of the 
City’s administrative structure means 


that any pledge of the elected officials 
of the City to undertake particular types 


of physical improvement is subject to 


delay, to a kind of “cooling off period” 
before action is possible. Just such a 
situation was apparently intended by 
the Charter Commission of 1935. The 
provision for a commission with long 
and overlapping terms of office was in- 
tended to remove the members “ag far 
as possible from political control.” 


However, the status of the City Plan- 
ning Commission is not entirely one of 
glorious isolation. Other provisions of 
the City Charter make it possible for a 
Mayor to develop close working rela- 
tions with the Commission if he so 
desires. First, the Mayor designates 
which member of the Commission shall 
serve as chairman, and second, the 
chairman of the Commission is also 
head of the City Planning Department. 


The Charter provides that the Mayor 
shall appoint six members of the Com- 
mission (the seventh member is ex 
officto, the chief engineer of the Board 
of Estimate) and shall designate one 
of the members to serve as chairman. 
Terms are eight years, so staggered that 
a vacancy occurs each year, except for 
a two-year stretch every six years. It 
would probably be an improvement if 
the terms were fixed at six years instead 
of eight, thereby insuring one vacancy 
each year. 


Between 1938 and 1952 there were 
six different chairmen of the City Plan- 
ning Commission, no chairman ever 
serving a full eight years. This turnover 
suggests that resignations may also in- 
sure that a Mayor has a virtually free 
choice in naming a chairman personally 
satisfactory to himself. 


The 19388 City Charter is by no means 
clear as to just what the City Planning 
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Department is supposed to do or how 
it is to be distinguished from the City 
Planning Commission. It provides that 
“there shall be such engineers, archi- 
tects, experts, and other officers and em- 
ployees of the department as may be 
required to perform its duties and with- 
in the appropriation therefor.” In prac- 
tice, the staff work of the Commission 
has been organized as the Planning 
Department. This makes the chairman 
the administrative head of the planning 
staff. 


While the relationships of the Com- 


mission to the Mayor and Board of 
Estimate may be somewhat formal, this 
situation has its advantages. It means 
at least that there will be some institu- 
tionalized point of separate comment on 
physical improvement projects under- 
taken by the City. This arrangement 
can still be of immense importance eco- 
nomically and otherwise. 


The present organization does give 
considerable scope to the play of per- 
sonality factors, and this is altogether 
desirable. One recent chairman felt 
strongly that his role was one of arous- 
ing public sentiment on various issues 
in order to help guide the Mayor and 
Board of Estimate toward desirable 
decisions on physical improvements. 
Another chairman preferred to work 
quietly behind the scenes to help the 
Mayor and Board of Estimate by ob- 
taining a large measure of agreement 
among administrative agencies. Both 
persons proved to be effective leaders 
of the staff. 


The Charter failed to specify whether 
the members were to serve part time or 
full time. Practice decided the question 
early. Mayor LaGuardia had in mind 
the kind of person whom he wished to 
appoint to the Commission—the dis- 
tinguished, interested citizen—but he 


found that many of the persons he 
named would and could serve only part 
time even when the compensation for 
the position of Commission member was 
fixed at $8,500. Thus the tradition has 
grown up that Commission members 
do not serve full time. In 1950 Chair- 
man Finkelstein proposed that the com- 
pensation be raised to $14,000 annually 
and that all members serve full time. 
This suggestion was not approved by 


the Mayor or Board of Estimate. In 


general, it would seem that a part-time 
Commission is preferable, and there is 
no reason to recommend a change. The 
practice of paying $8,500 a year does - 
not seem unreasonable for the caliber of 
person needed. 


While the posts of Commission mem- 
ber admittedly could easily degenerate 
into political plums, one can only report 
that this has not happened to date. On 
the whole, the Commission has been 
fortunate in the quality of its member- 
ship. 

Two other peculiarities of Commis- 
sion membership may be noted. The 
Charter provides for the chief engineer 
of the Board of Estimate to serve as a 
member of the Commission ex officio. 
This provision has worked out quite 
well. 


Another member of the Commission 
also serves, in effect ex officio, although 
he has been appointed in his own name. 
This is the Commissioner of Parks. The 
result is that a department head in the 
City government is also a member of 
the agency which must pass upon Park 
Department programs for physical de- 
velopment. Certainly, under ordinary 
circumstances this kind of situation 
would not be expected to arise and is 
not a generally desirable arrangement. — 
However, Commissioner Robert Moses 
has been exceedingly interested in broad 
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problems of: City development ranging 
far beyond his role as head of the Park 
Department. For this reason there was 
good cause to make him a member of 
the City Planning Commission. 


The Commission meets regularly one 
day a week, usually alternating between 
public and executive sessions. In addi- 
tion, it may meet more often when 
extensive hearings must be held. 


On the whole, while it does tend to 
become concerned with many small 
matters which might better be left to 
the discretion of the chairman and the 
staff, we must conclude that the existing 
structure and status of the City Plan- 
ning Commission seem generally satis- 
factory and that there is no important 
reason for change from its present prac- 
tice. 


Internal Organization 


The City Planning Commission is 
literally swamped with a vast volume of 
current business, immense and trivial, 
but all requiring some attention. At 
the same time the Commission is ex- 
pected to adopt master plans for the 
City’s future development. Annually, it 
has a capital budget to approve and 
submit to the Board of Estimate. This 
cannot be done merely as a matter of 
routine; it requires months of advance 
preparation and consideration. 


In the press of circumstances, and 
within limited resources, the Commis- 
sion’s staff in the past has had to give 
most of its attention to current matters. 
When the staff was increased in the 
fiscal year 1951, the intention was to 
concentrate all the enlarged personnel 
on master planning activities. Partly 
in order to insure that this purpose was 
realized, the Commission’s staff was 
divided into two major parts. In addi- 
tion, for the first time the position of 


administrator was created to serve as a 
kind of executive officer to the chairman, 


_ and to help achieve the necessary collab- 


oration between the two parts of the 
staff. This was a forward step.* 


The Office of Technical Controls is 
concerned with all the current requests 
for advice or inquiries referred to the 
Commission. In addition, it is respon- 
sible for the detailed work in preparing 
the annual capital budget. The Office 
of Master Planning is concerned with 
the preparation of long-term master 
plans for the City’s future development. 

The difficulties inherent in this or- 
ganization are twofold. First, there is 
grave reason to doubt whether current 
planning and long-range planning can 
be divided into neatly segmented com- 
partments. Second, there is considerable 
likelihood that such an organizational 
arrangement will result in setting up 
units and specialized personnel with the 
same interests, separated only by the 
injunction that one group of zoning 
planners, for example, will worry about 
current zoning changes and the other 
will worry about long-term zoning 
changes. Should not the best possible 
staff brains on zoning, or on sanitation 
facilities, or on educational facilities be 
concerned with both short-range and 
long-range planning? 

It might well be that the chairman 
and his executive officer will find that 
the Office of Technical Controls (per- 
haps better designated the Technical 
Office) should specialize in handling the 
procedural phases of the Planning Com- 
mission’s work. As at present, this 
office would then maintain the central 
records, would receive all matters re- 
ferred to the Commission, and would 

*Ep. NOTE: Since the Millett Report was 
published, the City Planning Commission has 


advised that a position entitled ‘“Administra- 
tor” was in effect during 1938-41. 
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prepare all action papers for the Com- 
mission; would maintain the various 
official maps of the City, would do the 
detailed work of capital budgeting, and 
would do all the specialized work of 
drafting and reproduction. The Office of 
Master Planning (perhaps better labeled 
the Planning Office) would then be con- 
cerned with the substantive issues pre- 
sented for Commission action. Its work 
would then be divided as at present 
along functional fields such as trans- 
portation, water supply, and sanitation, 
housing, land use and zoning, and gen- 
eral service facilities (such as parks, 
school buildings, hospitals and health 
centers, police and fire stations). What 
has just been suggested would seem to 
be the way the present organization is 
tending to develop. It might help clarify 
working relationships, however, if this 
fact were clearly recognized and spec- 
ified in the department’s thinking. 

It would be well if the Commission 
were able to locate all its staff in one 
building. 

Personnel—In the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1950, the average salary avail- 
able for the Commission staff was about 
$4,760. In the ten years which witnessed 
a rise of about 80 percent in the con- 
sumers price index, the average salary 
of the City Planning Commission was 
increased 40 per cent. 


For the fiscal year 1951, Chairman 
Finkelstein submitted a budget request 
asking for 202 employees, with an 
appropriation for personal services 
amounting to nearly one million dollars. 
In presenting this budget request, the 
Chairman insisted that past appropria- 
tions had enabled the Commission simply 
to keep up with the routine phases of 
city mapping, zoning, garage applica- 
tions, capital budgeting, and review of 
assessable improvements. He estimated 


that less than 25 percent of the work 
on the Master Plan had been advanced. 
Another argument presented by Chair- 
man Finkelstein was. a comparison of 
New York City support of the central 
planning function with that provided in 
other large cities. In Philadelphia, for 
example, the city planning budget 
amounted to 25 cents per capita, in Los 
Angeles 24 cents, in Detroit 18 cents, 
in Cleveland 12 cents, and in Cincinnati 


_ 16 cents. In New York City the appro- 


priation for City planning was not quite 
4 cents per person of the City’s popula- 
tion. 


The City Planning Commission did 
obtain a substantial increase for the 
fiscal year 1951, and a small increase 
added in 1952. Actually when the in- 
crease of staff from 66 to 112 was appro- 
priated for in 1951, the Commission was 
still unable to carry out this expansion. 
Having had 63 persons on its staff on 
December 31, 1949, the Commission 
was able to build up only to 91 persons 
on December 31, 1950. As of December 
31, 1951, the Commission had a total 
personnel strength, including 5 Com- 
mission members, of 100 persons. This 
was still 18 persons short of the actual 
number of positions appropriated for. 


The Commission’s staff strength has 
lagged behind authorized strength be- 
cause the available salary compensation 
has been low, and while recruits were 
being sought, present staff members 
were resigning to accept positions. out- 
side the City government at salaries 50 
to 100 percent above those available in 
the Commission. The City’s Civil Service 
lists have not been able to provide the 
high-quality personnel needed by the 
nature of the Commission’s work. The 
Budget Director frequently questioned 
the need for positions when appropri- 
ated for, or insisted upon salary com- 
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pensation below that desired by the 
Commission. 

In the past, the Commission has occa- 
sionally been able to overcome staff 
limitations by hiring outside consultants 
to undertake certain work for it. Thus, 
in 1948 the Commission obtained funds 
from the Board of Estimate which en- 
abled it to hire the firm of Harrison, 
Ballard and Allen as consultants in 
studying and preparing a new zoning 
resolution. 

We should like to suggest that the 
Commission give more attention to 
quality in its staff rather than to quan- 
tity, stabilizing it at about 125 or 130 
high-caliber persons. In this connection, 
one of the imperative needs of the Com- 
mission is for a higher average salary 
level. 

As acentral planning agency, the staff 
must concentrate upon central planning 
functions and not exacerbate relations 
with operating departments by endeav- 
oring to do their work all over again. 
More and better planning, we repeat, 
is sorely needed in the operating depart- 
ments and should be performed at that 
level in the City’s administrative hier- 
archy. 


Public Relations 

Shouid the City Planning Commission 
be an anonymous staff, content to aid 
the Mayor and Board of Estimate to 
the best of its ability, or should the 
Commission, as custodian of a long- 
term vision of City progress also ex- 
plain, defend, and advocate that vision? 
- The only really satisfactory answer 
surely is that the political officials of a 
city must fulfill their political role, and 
that role is to lead. The primary reason 
for having a City Planning Commission 
is to assist the responsible political 
organs of City government in making 
their important and far-reaching deci- 


sions and in seeing the needs of the City 
as a whole. 

Unfortunately, very few groups in a 
great City like New York organize on 
the basis of watching out for the inter- 
ests of the City as a unit. Rather, there 
are organizations of garage owners, of 
apartment house owners, of realty op- 
erators and others, all of which are 
continually concerned with protecting 
and advancing their own individual in- 
terests. Thus, outside of a handful of 
citizen groups concerned with City wel- 
fare as a whole, the City Planning Com- 
mission must pursue its lonely course 
amid the clamoring objections of many 
individual interests. For this reason, 
there have been suggestions from time 
to time that the Commission should be 
more active in organizing advisory 
committees, primarily in order to ac- 
quaint more persons with the problems 
of the City’s future growth and to 
mobilize their interest on behalf of 
long-term objectives. 

As far as performing the details of 
its staff work is concerned, the Com- 
mission might obtain some help from 
advisory committees, but the amount 
of this assistance would probably be 
trivial. The real reason for setting up 
such committees would be the political, 
not the administrative, assistance they 
might provide. 

The answer then must be political, 
and in these terms the only possible 
response would seem to be that the role 
of the Commission must depend upon 
the personal desires of the Mayor and 
his colleagues on the Board of Estimate. 
In the meantime the few citizen groups 
that make it their business to watch the 
affairs of City government as a whole 
have a vital work to carry out. It is 
to be hoped that they will not relax their 
vigilance, nor cease to make their voices 
heard. 
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SECTION 2 


CAPITAL BUDGET PREPARATION 


The capital budget of the City of New 
York is intended to be an instrument of 
fiscal policy compiled to indicate what 


physical public improvements will be | 


undertaken by the City government 
during the course of a year’s time. The 
capital program is an extension of that 
budget, in point of time, to show the 


capital projects to be undertaken in the 
succeeding five years. Both the budget 


and the program are made up of capital 


projects to be undertaken by or for 
various City departments and agencies. 
Unlike the expense budget, the capital 
budget operates on a calendar year 
rather than a fiscal year basis. | 


THE DEBT-INCURRING POWER* 


Before the capital budget and the 
capital program can be planned, it is 
essential to estimate the available debt- 
incurring power of the City during 
each of the six ensuing calendar years. 
This debt-incurring power is limited, 
with certain exceptions, by the New 
York State Constitution to 10 percent 
of the average of the total assessed 
valuation of taxable real estate for the 
last five years.** Among the obligations 
exempt from this limitation are those 
issued for transit, dock, and hospital 
facilities, and for water supply. 


Taking part in the capital budget and 
capital program process are the Comp- 
troller, the Budget Director, the Mayor, 
the City Planning Commission, the 
Board of Estimate, and the Council. 


The Charter requires the Comptroller 
to submit a report not later than August 





*Kxcerpt from special memorandum (un- 
published) prepared for Budget Study of 
Finance Project by E. Kurnow, June 1, 1951. 

**ED. NOTE: Basis of debt-incurring power 
was changed to full-value November, 1951. 


15 to the Board of Estimate, to the 
Council, to the City Planning Commis- 
sion, and to the Director of the Budget. 
This report, among other things, is to 
include advice on the maximum amount 
and nature of the debt which, in the 
Comptroller’s opinion, the City may 
soundly incur for capital projects dur- 
ing each of the six succeeding calendar 
years. This advice is based to a large 
extent upon the Comptroller’s estimate 
of the City’s debt-incurring margin at 
the preceding July 1. On the basis of 
this figure, he must estimate what the 
future debt-incurring margin will be 
for each of the six succeeding calendar 
years. This, of course, is influenced by 
estimates of the unreserved debt mar- 
gin at the beginning of the ensuing 
calendar year, the annual debt expan- 
sion for each of the ensuing six years, 
estimates of expected changes in the as- 
sessed valuation of real property, and 
reduction in the nonexempt debt. The 
last named occurs either directly, 
through the retiring of serial bonds or 
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other maturing obligations, or indirect- 
ly, through the additional accumulation 
of sinking funds for the repayment of 
debt. The element of estimation in- 
volved here is the amount of debt in- 
curred in the succeeding six years that 
will be retired within that period. 


Changes in the law that result in 
changes in the City’s debt-incurring 
margin must also be considered in mak- 
ing estimates. In recent years many 
such changes have been made. Thus 
we have, for example, the exclusion of 
$150 million for hospital construction 
from the nonexempt debt, and the addi- 
tional exemptions of $500 million for 
rapid transit construction and $30 mil- 
lion for school construction. 


On the basis of the foregoing esti- 
mates, the Comptroller indicates the 
probable amount of capital and assess- 
able improvements which may be ap- 
proved for the next six years. The ten- 
dency in recent years has been to allow 
a margin of approximately $90 to $100 
million at the end of the sixth year. 
This type of planning lends an air of 
artificiality to the capital program for 
the years following the ensuing calen- 
dar year. It is doubtful whether actual 
capital planning takes place beyond 
the first few years. 


September 1 is the last day for the 
Director of the Budget to report to the 
Mayor his recommendations as to the 
maximum amount and the nature of the 
debt which in his opinion the City may 
soundly incur for capital projects dur- 
ing each of the succeeding six calendar 
years. However, in doing so, the Budget 
Director merely accepts the August 15 
estimate of the Comptroller. His re- 
port is usually well written and con- 
tains an excellent analysis of the nature 
of the capital expenditures to be made. 


Not later than September 15 the 
Mayor must submit to the City Plan- 


ning Commission the September 1 re- 


port of the Budget Director and the 
Mayor’s certificate as to the maximum 
amount of debt which in his opinion the 
City may incur for capital projects dur- 
ing the ensuing calendar year. The 
Mayor in determining the maximum 
amount of debt is guided by the August 
15 report of the Comptroller. This fig- 
ure, if it differs from that of the Comp- 
troller, does so by not more than a few 
million dollars. Any deviations from the 
Comptroller’s figures are discussed in 
informal meetings and are not set with- 
out the Comptroller’s approval. 


November 1 is the last day for the 
City Planning Commission to submit to 
the Board of Estimate, to the Council, 
to the Director of the Budget, and to 
the Comptroller a proposed capital 
budget for the ensuing calendar year, 
the aggregate amount of which shall not 
exceed an amount specified by the May- 
or’s certificate, and a capital program 
for the five calendar years next suc- 
ceeding. 

While the City Planning Commission 
has no discretion as to the maximum 
amount of capital improvements to be 
proposed for the capital budget, it has 
discretion in determining the size of 
the proposed capital program for each 
of the five years. The City Planning 
Commission has in recent years fol- 
lowed closely the August 15 suggestions 
of the Comptroller as to the size of the 
capital program for the five-year pe- 
riod. The Commission has, however, de- 
viated from the Comptroller’s year-to- 
year suggestions, although these differ- 
ences tend to cancel each other out. 

By November 15 at the latest, the 
Comptroller must submit to the Board 
of Estimate and to the Council a re- 
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port containing such comments and rec- 
ommendations with respect to the pro- 
posed capital budget and program 
which he deems advisable. 

The Board of Estimate may add or 
delete items from the capital budget 
and capital program as prepared by the 
City Planning Commission. It may, on 
the basis of a three-fourths vote, adopt 
a capital budget with obligations ex- 
ceeding in the aggregate the amount 


stated in the Mayor’s certificate. The . 


Board has, however, not exercised this 
latter power. It has added and deleted 
items suggested by the City Planning 
Commission, but the total budget has 
always been in keeping with the May- 
or’s (that is, the Comptroller’s) recom- 
mendations as to the City’s ability to 
incur added debts. 

The City Council may strike out in 
its entirety any authorization in the 
capital budget. It may not, however, add 
to or increase or vary the terms or con- 
ditions of any authorization. It thus 
plays only a very limited role in the 
adoption of the capital budget. It has 
no discretion whatsoever as far as the 
capital program is concerned. 

The Budget Director, the Mayor, the 
City Planning Commission, and the 
Board of Estimate, in addition to the 
Comptroller, are given varying de- 
grees of discretion either to estimate 
the ability of the City to incur added 
debt or to determine the proper allot- 
ment of obligations for the six succeed- 
ing years. Nevertheless, once the Comp- 
troller has made his August 15 report, 
which contains his estimate of the City’s 
debt-incurring margin for the succeed- 
ing six years and his ideas as to the 
allotment of funds during those years, 
the picture is fairly complete (except 
for the specific nature of the projects to 
be undertaken). The other agencies in- 


volved have followed the Comptroller’s 
estimates consistently. 


The Impact of the Capital Budget 
Upon the Expense Budget 


That the relationship between the 
expense and capital budgets is a very 
important factor to be considered when 
the capital budget is being formulated 
is recognized by all who are engaged in 
the formulation of the capital program. 
To date, however, very little has been 
done to measure the impact of the cap- 
ital budget upon future expense budgets. 

At the present time the City Planning 
Commission in its proposed capital 
budget and capital program includes 
estimates of the additional annual debt 
service and of the additional annual 
maintenance and operation expendi- 
tures that will be incurred by each of 
the suggested capital projects. Similar 
estimates appear in the capital budget 
as it is finally adopted. The latter esti- 
mates are merely an exact replica of 
the estimates presented by the City 
Planning Commission. | 


The estimates of the annual debt 
service prepared by the City Planning 
Commission are unsatisfactory. The 
Commission gives the average of the 
amortization and interest over the 
years. It is a fact, however, that the 
debt service charges on serial issues 
are highest in the early years and grad- 
ually decrease. The average is, there- 
fore, not a practical figure from the: 
point of view of year-to-year expense: 
budgeting. Moreover, the calculation of’ 
debt service by the City Planning Com-. 
mission does not take into account the: 
partial “pay-as-you-go” requirement, 
which for 1950-1951 will require 26: 
percent of certain improvements to be: 
financed from one- or two-year capital! 
notes. This percentage keeps increasing} 


j 
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each year by 2 percent. It can readily 

be seen that the redemption of and the 
interest on these short-term notes are 
reflected in the expense budgets. 


The estimates of annual maintenance 
and operating ‘costs are not made inde- 
pendently by the City Planning Com- 
mission. The Commission merely ac- 
cepts the estimates made by the various 
departments as to the probable annual 
costs, although it does check the esti- 
mates for any glaring inaccuracies. It 
appears very unlikely that all the de- 


partments are adequately staffed to 
make these estimates of annual operat- 


Ing and maintenance costs accurately. 


In final analysis, it seems that the esti- 
mates of both annual debt service and 
annual operating and maintenance costs 
are included merely to satisfy certain 
Charter requirements. 


The City is thus faced with the fact 
that there is no power co-ordination 
between the capital and expense budg- 
ets, although everyone concedes the ne- 
cessity for such co-ordination. 


PROJECT PLANNING* 


With the receipt of the departmental 
estimates, the staff of the City Planning 
Commission prepares a _ consolidated 
statement of such estimates for all City 
departments and agencies, including 
consolidated totals for pending and new 
projects. This document serves as the 
starting point for the departmental 
hearings by the Planning Commission 
usually held during the last two weeks 
in August, although in 1950 the depart- 
mental hearings were held during the 
period of August 21 to August 31. 


The departmental hearings give the 
departments an opportunity to explain 
in detail their capital requests and an- 
Swer any questions that may be raised. 
The public may attend these hearings 
but may not be heard. The Budget Di- 
rector or designated members of his 
staff must be present. The members of 
the Board of Estimate and a represent- 
ative of the City Council have the 
right to attend, although they usually 
do not, preferring to rely on the Budget 
Director and his staff to secure the nec- 


*Excerpt from a_ special memorandum 

(unpublished) prepared for the Budget Study 

of the Finance Project by Alvin K. Peterjohn, 
June 1, 1952. 


essary information for them. In addi- 
tion, the Chief Engineer, who serves 
the Board of Estimate as head of its 
Engineering Bureau and who is also 
ex officio a member of the City Plan- 
ning Commission, attends the depart- 
mental hearings. He knows the facts 
presented and works with the other 
members of the Commission in prepar- 
ing the proposed capital budget, as well 
as in advising the Board of Estimate on 
proposed capital projects. 


The City Planning Commission, on 
the basis of the City’s debt-incurring 
power as previously indicated, prepares 
a proposed capital budget shortly after 
October 7. The Commission then holds 
public hearings on its proposed capital 
budget at which time all interested per- 
sons may be heard. Thereafter, in con- 
tinuing consultation with the Budget 
Director and his staff and on the basis 
of the best information available, it 
adopts a proposed capital budget. 


The proposed capital budget and 
program of the Planning Commission 
are subject to severe limitations in re- 
gard to ultimate purposes and objec- 
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tives because there are no acceptable 
long-range plans for any of the major 
functions of the City. An over-all pro- 
gram for library development prepared 
in 1945 offers some guidance to the 
Commission in regard to the future de- 
velopment of library facilities. How- 
ever, it is becoming rapidly outdated. 


In order to alleviate this very glaring 
weakness in planning current and fu- 
ture capital development, the “master 


plan” is being prepared as rapidly as | 


possible. But this is a very recent de- 
velopment, and such a plan will not be 
available for some time to come. 


The City Charter provides certain 
restrictions on capital project authori- 
zations. No City obligations may be 
authorized in any year for a project not 
included in the budget as finally adopt- 
ed, or in excess of the amount author- 
ized for the project by the capital budg- 
et. However, if the low bid for a proj- 
ect exceeds the authorization by 15 per- 
cent, and if two-thirds of the members 
of the Planning Commission make such 
a recommendation, the Board of Esti- 
mate may amend the budget in accord- 
ance with the recommendation. When 
such action is taken, it is certified by 
the Mayor and submitted to the Council 
for approval. Approval of the amend- 
ment by the Council then leaves only 
the process of certification to be com- 
pleted and the amendment is authorized. 


The Budget Bureau and 
The Capital Budget 


With the receipt of the departmental 
estimates by the Engineering Division, 
the Budget Bureau’s participation in 
the capital budget process is inaugu- 
rated, and this participation continues 
until the capital projects become a re- 
ality. Members of the Engineering Di- 
vision’s staff examine all the requests, 


analyze the needs and justifications for 
the capital projects, and attend the de- 
partmental hearings on the budget and 
program. Departmental estimates of the 
effect of proposed capital projects on 
the expense budget are examined care- 
fully, with first-hand checks being 
made in the field and also through con- 
sultation with the budget examiners for 
the departments. 


By the middle of September, field 
examinations, etc., of the projects are 
completed, and budget conferences and 
intradepartmental discussions are held 
with the Budget Director. Prior to final 
adoption of the proposed capital budget 
and program by the Planning Commis- 
sion, the Budget Bureau recommends 
changes as regards capital projects in 
view of its best judgment. 


Following the adoption of the pro- 
posed capital budget, the Planning 
Commission’s participation in the capi- 
tal budget process is practically at an 
end, but the Budget Director is re- 
quired by Charter to submit a report 
containing his comments and recom- 
mendations with respect to the proposed 
capital budget by November 20. This 
gives him and his staff an opportunity 
to influence the deliberations of the 
Board of Estimate on the capital budg- 
et. All decisions made by the Board of 
Estimate and the Council reflect in 
strong measure the advice of the 
Budget Bureau. 


Assessable Improvements 


As a general concept, capital pro- 
grams and capital budgets are thought 
of as embracing all physical improve- 
ments, including such things as streets, 
bridges, sewers, parks, etc., without 
regard, in terms of budgeting, as tc 
how they are financed. In New York 
City, however, those projects financed 
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by the assessment of special levies 
against the property owners benefited 
by such improvements are not a part of 
the capital budget. 


The term ‘assessable improvement” 
means, according to Charter, any public 
betterment involving either a physical 
improvement or the acquisition of real 
property for a physical improvement, 
consisting of: (1) streets and parks; 
(2) bridges and tunnels within the 
jurisdiction of a Borough President; 
(8) receiving basins, inlets, sewers, 
and plants for the treatment, disposal, 
or filtration of sewage; and(4) fencing 
vacant lots and filling sunken lots. 
Assessable improvements are paid for 
from revolving funds for which re- 
serves are provided as a part of the 
borrowing done by the City against its 
10 percent debt margin. 


The present practice of constructing 
assessable improvements involves their 
original initiation either by the Board 
of Estimate or by one or more of the 
local improvement boards, of which 
there is one in each of the five Bor- 
oughs. Each local board is composed of 
the respective Borough President as 
chairman and all members of the City 
Council elected from the Borough. The 
boards receive petitions for assessable 
improvements from affected property 
owners or from the Borough President 
involved, hold public hearings, and ap- 
prove them by resolution. Improvements 
costing $10,000 or less may be under- 
taken without approval by the Board of 
Estimate, provided that they have been 
approved by the City Engineer. Other 
assessable improvement resolutions are 
forwarded to the Board of Estimate for 
consideration. The Board in turn sub- 
mits them to the City Planning Com- 
sion, which has six weeks in which to 
consider the proposals and recommend 


approval, modification, or disapproval 
of them. 


Assessable improvement resolutions 
approved by the Planning Commission 
may receive preliminary authorization 
from the Board of Estimate by majority 
vote; those not approved require a 
three-fourths vote of the Board of 
Estimate to be authorized. Preliminary 
authorization allows the Borough Presi- 
dent or department head having juris- 
diction to prepare plans and estimate 
the cost of such improvements and fur- 
nish whatever other information the 
Board of Estimate and the Chief 
Engineer may require. 

At any time within two years after 
the preliminary authorization of an 
assessable improvement or within two 
years after the date on which the reso- 
lution was referred to the Chief Engi- 
neer, if the resolution requires the 
taking of real property, the Board of 
Estimate may authorize the public im- 
provement in question. The Board’s 
resolution must fix the areas of assess- 
ment in proportion to benefits received, 
including the cost of the improvement 
to be borne by the City or by any 
Borough. 


If assessable improvements so con- 
structed cost more than the assessment 
levy, an additional assessment can be 
made to cover the excess cost; if a sur- 
plus results, that part of the assessment 
levy is refunded. Assessable improve- 
ment expenses of the Borough Presi- 
dents or their staffs are assessed on the 
Borough as a whole and are levied and 
collected as is any other assessment 
upon the Borough. The expenses of any 
other agency are provided for in the 
budget and paid by the City. 

Two funds are used to provide moneys 
for assessable improvements. These 
funds, known as the “street and park 
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opening fund” and “street improvement 
fund,” are really revolving funds con- 
sisting of the proceeds from the sales 
of serial bonds authorized either for 
street and park openings or for street 
improvements to be paid for by assess- 
ments for benefit and all collections of 
assessments for improvements payable 
from such funds. These serial bonds, 
of course, are part of the borrowing 
attributable to the restrictions on the 
City debt. Therefore any increase in the 
total dollar amounts of assessable im- 
provements is reflected in an increased 
amount of borrowing necessary to pro- 
vide reserves for the assessable im- 
provements, and by the same token 


reduces the amount of moneys available 


for capital budget purposes within the 
debt limit. 


There is no over-all planning or pro- 
graming of assessable improvements 
beyond the listing of all such contem- 
plated projects in the back of the pro- 
posed capital budget adopted by the 
Planning Commission. In his statement 
of August 14, 1950, outlining the City’s 
financial condition and advising on the 
financing of its capital budget, the 
Comptroller indicated that in his opinion 
assessable improvements totaling $280 
million could be approved in the years 
1951 through 1956. The proposed capi- 
tal budget and program carried re- 
quests for assessable improvements 
amounting to nearly $245 million for 
the period 1951 through 1954 alone. 


Integration of the present capital 
budget and assessable improvement 
processes is essential to insure simul- 
taneous consideration of all such prob- 
lems by both the legislative and 
executive bodies concerned. Master plan 
development without the integration of 
all fiscal planning of capital improve- 
ments to implement it is quite absurd. 


Beyond the Adoption of the 
Capital Budget 

The heads of departments and agen- 
cies of the City government, once hav- 
ing obtained approval of desired capital 
projects, find that even after adoption 
of the capital budget they still do not 


have authority to spend money. In- 


stead, each step that they wish to take 
in bringing capital projects into being 
must first be handled as would any 


- other request for funds from the Board 


of Estimate. While departments may go 
to the Board of Estimate for funds for 
projects in the capital budget, projects 
not in the capital budget will not be 
considered until the following year un- 
less the capital budget is first amended 
and then a request for funds made. 
Hence the capital budget is not a budget 
in the true sense of the word because 
funds are not actually made available 
by its adoption. It is in reality a fiscal 
plan for certain types of physical bet- 
terments that may be undertaken if the 
moneys are appropriated. 


A procedure of this type means that 
the Board of Estimate has to consider 
and approve practically de novo each 
step in the construction of every capital 
project undertaken by the City of New 
York. As a legislation function this step 
lengthens the time it takes to get proj- 
ects completed, but even more impor- 
tant, there simply are not enough hours 
in the day to permit the legislative body 
to consider each proposal fully. It must 
rely on the advice of the City Engineer, 
the Budget Bureau, and the Planning 
Commission. Therefore it would seem 
only sensible to allow these agencies, 
particularly the Planning Commission 
and the City Engineer, to have full re- 
sponsibility for approving the various 
steps on the construction of capital 
projects subject only to residual control | 
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on over-all project appropriations by 
the legislative body. 


The capital budget as adopted is simi- 
larly not a good index of what moneys 
will actually be appropriated during 
the course of a year’s time. Frequent 
amendments and allowances for 15 per- 
cent increases in the amount of total 
appropriations as heretofore described 
indicate quite clearly that the capital 
budget will generally underestimate the 
exact dollar amounts that will be appro- 
priated. 


Fiscal Integration* 


Integration of all capital improve- 
ments into a unified program including 
both the capital budget projects and 
the assessable improvements has been 
mentioned as an imperative need for 
the City government. However, there is 
a still greater need for the complete 
integration of these fiscal entities with 
the expense budget. Capital projects 
and assessable improvements do have 
a real and direct effect on the expense 
budget. The present practice of consid- 
ering part of the City’s budget needs 
in the spring, other parts in the fall, 
and then revising them during the 
course of the entire year is without 
justification. The legislative bodies of 
the City should face squarely at one 
time the whole problem of City finances. 





*ED. NoTE: This recommendation is also 
made part of the final recommendations of 
the Finance Project. See pp. . 


When a capital project is completed 
it does not cease to be a municipal prob- 


lem. In most cases it must be main- 


tained, and if it is in the nature of a 
building or an institution, it must be 
placed in operation, staff must be pro- 
vided, and supplies and materials must 
be made available. Planning for this 
sort of situation is an integral part of 
the planning and consideration of the 
expense budget. Such conditions must 
be prepared for, not handled by the 
transfer of funds as the need arises. 


Borrowing for capital construction 
must be repaid, and debt service is an 
important part of the expense budget. 
For the fiscal year 1951-1952, the ex- 
pense budget provided over $248 million 
for debt service, or approximately 18 
percent of all moneys to be expended for 
operating purposes. 


The argument may be raised that 
the simultaneous consideration of both 
the capital and expense budgets would 
overburden the facilities of the execu- 
tive and legislative bodies of the City 
government. Apparently this was not 
the case in June-July 1946, when the 
entire capital budget prepared the pre- 
vious fall was completely revised so 
that for all intents and purposes it was 
as if a new capital budget document 
had been prepared. The amended capital 
budget, a matter of public record, 
is a concrete example of the fact that 
expense and capital budgets can be 
considered simultaneously. 
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SECTION 3 


ACTION OF THE MAYOR'S COMMITTEE 


(1) The Committee endorses in gen- 
eral the conclusions of the Report, 
which on the whole finds the functions 
and status of the City Planning Com- 


mission as specified by the 1938 City — 


Charter to be satisfactory. Inasmuch as 
the Commission has functioned at a low 
level during most of its life, with sub- 
stantial budgetary increases, additions 
to personnel, and reorganization of staff 
occurring only within the last two years, 
we agree that additional experience 
must be accumulated along the lines of 
work laid out by the Commission in 
1951 and early 1952 before further 
evaluative judgments can be made. 
However, we find the progress already 
made and the general attitude and phil- 
osophy of the Commission to be en- 
couraging. 


(2) We note the recommendation for 
changing the Charter provision regard- 
ing zoning. However, since the owners 
of some $20 billion worth of real estate 
in the City would be affected, we urge 
that more study be given this question. 


(3) We are of the opinion that the 
Board of Standards and Appeals should 
continue its exclusive right to grant 
variances from the regulations con- 
tained in the Zoning Resolution. There 
is no appeal from a decision of the 
Commission, while an applicant, if dis- 
satisfied with a decision of the Board of 
Standards and Appeals—a quasi-judi- 
cial body—can appeal to the courts. 


(4) We concur in the conclusion that 
the Commission must make master 


planning the central core of all its work. 
To this end we strongly concur in the 
concept of the Commission’s relation- 
ship to other departments, as developed 
by the Report—namely that the operat- 
ing departments must be encouraged in 
every way possible to accept definite 
and primary responsibility for planning 
for their own physical facility needs, 
while being required to plan for these 
needs in conformity with the general 
objectives of City development, the 
needs of other operating departments, 
and the availability of financial re- 
sources. It is with respect to these last 
three factors that the Commission plays 
its important role of co-ordinator 
through advice and persuasion. In this 
connection, we have called for strength- 
ened capital-budget and long-term 
program planning in the major depart- 
ments reviewed in the course of our 
other studies—specifically in such de- 
partments as Education, Hospitals, 
Fire, and Sanitation. 


(5) We find that the Commission has 
not been able to attain its increased 
staff strength as authorized in the past 
two years, largely because of salary 
limitations. We concur in the desir- 
ability of increasing the professional 
salary levels, as advocated in our rec- 
ommendations on Civil Service reclassi- 
fication. We sympathize with the Com- 
mission’s point of view that it needs 
additions in staff to handle its routine: 
load, but we urge consideration of the: 
Report’s recommendation that the Com-: 
mission concentrate upon quality rather’ 
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than quantity, recruiting higher-caliber 
personnel compensated appropriately 
by a higher salary level, and concentrat- 
ing on central planning functions with 
the operating departments carrying the 
load of routine research and engineer- 
ing work in the preparation of capital 
programs. We believe the Commission 
should have a staff sufficient to do the 
job it is intended to do, utilizing the 
present City departments to the maxi- 
mum extent possible. We emphasize 
particularly the need for adequate 
salaries for such a staff, so that the 
professional personnel will remain with 
the City of New York over a consider- 
able period of time, instead of regard- 
ing the New York assignment merely as 
a training course for a career else- 
where. 


(6) In line with the above, we agree 
that the Commission should have a com- 
petent organizational unit for gathering 
available population and economic data 
for Commission and departmental use, 
but caution against establishing a large- 
scale statistical operation. Most of the 
pertinent statistics required for depart- 
mental planning must be developed by 


the departments themselves, since such 
information must not only be geared to 


specific department needs, but must also 


be obtained with a minimum of time lag. 
The Commission’s function in statistics 
should be largely an evaluative one— 
stimulating the proper statistical work 
in the departments, providing co-ordin- 
ation with respect to certain data such 
as population trends which should be 
uniform in all departmental calcula- 
tions, and advising the Commission as 
to the validity of assumptions on which 
departmental programs are based. This 
is an important staff advisory function, 
not primarily a statistical gathering 
function. 


(7) The Mayor’s Committee feels that 
the question as to who should have 
primary responsibility for the prepara- 
tion of the capital budget requires fur- 
ther study. We urge that this matter 
be looked into by the Mayor’s Board of 
Management Improvement, with spe- 
cial emphasis on the relationship be- 
tween the Bureau of the Budget and 
the City Planning Commission in re- 
spect to capital budget preparation. 


CHAPTER VI 


Personnel 


EDITORIAL NOTE 


The highly critical comments on personnel policy and prac- 
tice contained in practically all Reports by the consultants of 
the Mayor’s Committee on Management Survey confirm the 
wisdom of the Committee’s early decision to undertake, in addi- 
tion to its management studies of individual departments, a 
series of “‘across-the-board” studies concerned specifically with 
personnel processes throughout the City government. Digests 
of the published Reports of these studies, together with certain 
additional information as indicated, are brought together in 
this chapter. 


The first study, by Griffenhagen & Associates, aimed at 
terminating the chaos and admitted inequity in the grades and 
wage rates of municipal employees by substituting orderly 
classification and compensation systems for the existing Civil 
Service classifications and pay. Important exclusions from this 
study were the compensation of uniformed police and fire forces. 
‘These are separately dealt with in the chapters on police and fire. ) 


The Griffenhagen Report was presented in four volumes: 
Volume I includes the text of the report of transmission, the 
schedule of proposed pay scales, and supplements; Volume II 
(bound with Volume I) includes lists of proposed classes of 
positions; Volume III contains the definitions of the proposed — 
classes; and Volume IV presents the suggested allocations of | 
positions to the proposed classes. In this chapter we present 
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a digest of Volume I, giving the description of what was done 
and conclusions and recommendations reached; sample pages 
from Volumes III and IV are included. 


In formulating the specifications for the above studies, the 
Mayor’s Committee had the assistance of a Technical Advisory 
Committee, with representation from the Civil Service Commis- 
sion, the Bureau of the Budget, the Civil Service Reform Asso- 
clation, and the Citizens Budget Commission. 


Space obviously does not permit reproduction in this chap- 
ter of the complete proposed schedule of salaries for all classes 
of positions, as given in Volume II. However, to give an indica- 
tion of salary ranges, a listing of all occupational groups and 
vocational categories, together with titles and salaries of repre- 
sentative positions, is appended to the digest of the Griffen- 
hagen Report, Section 1 of the chapter. The published Report 
by Griffenhagen & Associates contains a full listing of all classes 
of positions, alphabetically and by occupational and vocational 
groupings, together with salaries proposed. But the reader will 
note from the Report of the Formal Hearings Board (men- 
tioned below) and from the action of the Mayor’s Committee as 
given at the end of this chapter, that departures from the 
Griffenhagen classification, titles, and pay are advocated. 


To enable the reader further to place the Griffenhagen 
Report in proper perspective, the digest and appendix are 
followed in Section 2 by a summary of a special analysis of 
compensation of New York City employees, prepared by Lyle C. 
Fitch of Headquarters Staff, comparing pay and pay trends of 
municipal employees with those of other employee groups, and 
with cost-of-living indexes. 


In line with specifications for the Griffenhagen study as 
originally laid down by the Mayor’s Committee, a Formal 
Hearings Board, appointed by the Chairman of the Committee, 
furnished an opportunity for all interested employee, civic, 
and professional groups and City officials to voice their objec- 
tions to or support of the consultants’ proposals, and for 
Griffenhagen & Associates to answer such comments and to 
clarify or modify their own position. Chairman of this Board 
was Thomas Tozzi, Chairman of the Subcommittee on Career 
and Salary Plan of the Mayor’s Committee on Management 
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Survey. The other two members were Abraham D. Beame, Budget 
Director of the City of New York, and Luther Gulick, Execu- 
tive Director of the Mayor’s Committee on Management Survey. 
The Board conducted 14 sessions during the period January 
28—April 16, 1952, hearing 298 individuals and representa- 
tives of groups. The summary of the Board’s findings is in- 


cluded as Section 3 of this chapter. 


The second study directly bearing on personnel matters 
was an analysis and comparison of the various pension systems 
now maintained for employees of the City of New York, by 
Joseph Schechter, Counsel of the New York State Department 
of Civil Service. The Report on this study was published by 
the Mayor’s Committee under date of October 15, 1951. The 
factual material thus brought together was itself a concise 
digest of voluminous data bearing on pensions, and is not 
digested in this chapter. However, Mr. Schechter was requested 
to prepare a supplementary statement on the steps by which 
the City can move toward a better pension system. These recom- 
mendations, together with reference title and information on 
the scope of the original Report, are given in Section 4. 


The third study, by Richardson, Bellows, Henry & Com- 
pany, Inc., reviewed recruitment procedures, organization for 
recruitment and examinations, and quality of examinations of 
the Municipal Civil Service Commission, and presented an 
evaluation of the service rating system now employed by the 
City. The digest of this Report constitutes Section 5. 


The fourth study, by Wallace 8S. Sayre and Herbert Kauf- 
man, integrated the information on personnel administration 
contained in the Reports on specific departments and activities 
conducted by the other project teams of the Mayor’s Committee 
on Management Survey, with special attention to the studies 
directly bearing on personnel, outlined above. Their Report, 
digest of which is given in Section 6 of this chapter, is based 
also on additional documentary sources, consultation with City 
officials and employees and with civic leaders, and upon 
Mr. Sayre’s experience as former member of the New York ~ 
City Municipal Civil Service Commission. It discusses the de-. 
fects of present processes, presents an over-all statement of the 
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goals of a City-wide personnel system, and offers a program 
for action. 


Two Reports by the Division of Analysis of the Bureau of 
the Budget were undertaken in part at the request of the 
Mayor’s Committee, covering the functions, organization, and 
procedures of the Municipal Civil Service Commission. These 
are digested in Section 7. 


In arriving at its conclusions, the Mayor’s Committee had, 
in addition to all the foregoing material, the advantage of a 
summary of the doctorate thesis, “An Evaluation of the Per- 
sonnel Function as Administered in Operating Agencies of the 
Municipal Government of New York,” 1950, by Theodore H. 
Lang, Personnel Officer, Administrative Staff, Board of Educa- 
tion, and analyses of the Richardson, Bellows, Henry & Com- 
pany and the Sayre-Kaufman Reports submitted by the 
Municipal Civil Service Commission, dated May 29, 1952. 


The action of the Mayor’s Committee is presented in Section 
8. As to the classification and pay plans, the Committee has 
adopted the Report of the Formal Hearings Board, which advo- 
cates using the Griffenhagen material as a base, but does not 
accept the Griffenhagen Report as a finished plan of action. 
The Sayre-Kaufman and the Division of Analysis Reports 
differ on over-all organization for personnel administration. 
While not exactly in conformity with either, the action of the 
Mayor’s Committee follows in the main the pattern of the 
Division of Analysis recommendations, retaining the Civil 
Service Commission on its present basis, but calling for a 
Personnel Director to be appointed by the Civil Service Com- 
mission, subject to the approval of the Mayor and with tenure 
at the pleasure of the Civil Service Commission. The classifica- 
tion unit is placed under the Civil Service Commission. 


Expansion of the basic conclusions of the Committee on per- 
sonnel administration are contained in Volume I, Chapter V. 
Differences of opinion existed within the Committee, as re- 
flected in the minority statement in Section 8. 
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SECTION 1 


CLASSIFICATION AND PAY 


BY 


GRIFFENHAGEN & ASSOCIATES 


This project was the largest position 
classification and compensation study 
ever undertaken. It covered about 86,000 
of the roughly 225,000 positions in the 
City service. It excluded public authori- 
ties, an estimated 29,400 positions in the 
Police and Fire Departments, 46,100 
teaching positions, about 16,200 skilled 
trades positions paid at prevailing rates 
of wage under Section 220 of the Labor 
Law, 39,800 operating positions in the 
Board of Transportation, 589 exempt 
positions, and sundry others numbering 
around 5,800. 


The City’s Role as an Employer 


The City should be a model employer ; 
it should be a leader among progressive, 
large employers, and its pay scales 
should be as liberal, or somewhat more 
liberal, than those in effect for similar 
work among progressive, justly-man- 
aged business establishments, so long as 
such rates are not capricious or obvi- 
ously illogical. 


The City administration should recog- 
nize that it is the trustee for the citizens 





Digest from “Classification and Compensa- 
tion of the Service of the City of New York, 
Volume I—Report of Transmission, Schedule 
of Proposed Pay Scales, and Supplements; 
and Volume II—Lists of Proposed Classes,” 
by Griffenhagen & Associates, September 29, 
1951. 


and should keep before it the hard fac 
that any payments at higher rates thar 
conform with prevailing practice, liber 
ally interpreted, will contain an elemen 
of subsidy for one section of the citi 
zenry at the expense of the whole body 

The road to good government, goo 
service, and true economy require 
measures that will bring into the publi 
service, and keep in the public service 
persons qualified for the work to b 
done, adequately compensated, and jus 
tified in looking upon their work as . 
career. 


The Classification Plan 

The Meaning of “Class” or “Class o 
Positions’ — The process of analyzin: 
the duties of the positions that mak 
up the service, of ascertaining the dis 
tinguishing characteristics of each pos 
tion, and then of bringing them togethe 


in homogeneous classes is known a 


position-classification. The basic unit c 
classification is the ‘‘class” or “class C 
positions.” A class may be defined 2 
a group of positions, the duties an 
responsibilities of which are sufficientl 
similar to permit them to be treate 
alike for purposes of pay and selectic 
at the time of selection. 


Classification of Positions and Not + 
Incumbents—A sharp distinction mu: 
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be drawn between the terms “position” 
and “incumbent.” A position is an em- 
ployment involving a particular set of 
duties and responsibilities which the 
incumbent performs. It is the positions 
that are classified, not the persons who 
happen at a particular moment to fill 
them. 


Position-classification is an objective, 
not a subjective, process. It is concerned 
with the type and level of duties that 
make up a particular position, and is 
not in the least concerned with the 
competency, industry, seniority, or any 
other quality of the individual incum- 
bent who is discharging those duties at 
a particular moment. 


_ The General Processes and Methods of 
Classification—In the present position- 
classification project the name ‘voca- 
tional category”’ has been given to the 
broadest division of classes having simi- 
lar occupational characteristics, and the 
term “occupational group” has been 
used for a somewhat narrower division. 
But this is mere framework and is done 
for convenience only; neither the voca- 


tional category nor the occupational 


group has any basic significance and any 
of them could be altered without vio- 
lence to any principle. Their only pur- 
pose is to provide a logical and conven- 
jient arrangement of the important 
elements—the classes. 


In developing the recommended clas- 
sification, information was gathered as 
to the organization and work of the 
departments and their subdivisions, 
and as to duties, responsibilities, and 
organization relationships of the indi- 
vidual positions to be classified. A prime 
source of information about individual 
positions was the statements of indivi- 
dual employees, each of whom was given 
a full and free opportunity to tell about 
his work by filling out “position des- 


cription forms.” The original informa- 
tion thus secured was supplemented by 


the comments of the immediate super- 


visor and of the department head. The 
facts reported on the position descrip- 
tion forms were verified through spot 
field reviews as necessary to resolve 
doubtful points. The internal organiza- 
tion of each unit of the City organiza- 
tion was carefully charted to reveal all 
supervision relationships and to bring 
together all positions at the same level 
in the line of authority and promotion. 


Based upon the facts as to duties and 
responsibilities, the positions were ar- 
ranged into broad vocational categories, 
then into occupational groups, and fin- 
ally into classes. Positions in the same 
occupational group that have a close 
resemblance as to kind of work and 
differ only as to level are referred to as 
being in the same “series of classes,” 
e.g., Clerk A, Clerk B, Clerk C. 


The Class Title and the Class Definition 
—In order to facilitate the application 
of the classification plan as a useful in- 
strument of everyday administration, 
the classes were given distinctive 
names or “titles” which follow a logical 
and consistent plan. A particular class 
title is a tag or label which is intended 
at all times to have the meaning ex- 
pressed in the written definition for the 
particular class. The class title is used 
in all personnel processes, but it is not 
intended to preclude the use of other 
office titles required for internal admin- 
istrative purposes. 


The limits or boundaries of each class 
are recorded in a written definition 
describing the class in terms of three 
important elements, as follows: (1) the 
kind and level of the characteristic 
duties of the position; (2) typical tasks 
or assignments to illustrate the duties; 
and (8) the qualifications required for 
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the performance of the work as a fur- 
ther explanation of duties. 

It is not intended that the typical 
tasks of the class definition catalog all 
of the duties or tasks which might be 
assigned to an incumbent of a position 
in the class. It is merely intended to 


show tasks that are sufficiently repre- 
sentative to make explicit the kind and 
level of the duties that determine whe- 
ther or not a position belongs in the 
class. (Fig. 1 shows a sample class defi- 
nition from among the 1,065 turned 
over to the City.) 


FIG. 1—SAMPLE CLASS DEFINITION 


CLASS DEFINITION RECORD 
CITY OF NEW YORK 


Class Title 


Class Code 


Dietitian 





CLASS DEFINITION: Explanation of scope of class in. terms of the duties, tasks, and qualification requirements 
that distinguish positions of the class from those of other classes: 


1. In Terms of Duties That Are Characteristic as to Type and Level: 


Work of ordinary professional difficulty and responsibility in the field of dietetics; related work as required 


performed under general supervision. 


2. In Terms of Typical Tasks or Assignments: 


Planning menus; supervising the preparation and serving of food; training, assigning, and supervising dietar 
employees; checking, ordering, and storing supplies and equipment; being responsible for the cleanliness anc 
sanitation of kitchens, dining rooms, and personnel; keeping records; meeting patients to give diet orders, anc 


observing and teaching food habits. 


3. In Terms of Distinctive Qualification Requirements: 


a. As to special knowledge, abilities, skills, and other attributes: 


Good knowledge of, and skill in applying dietary principles and practices. 


Supervisory ability. 


Ability to meet and deal with people appropriately and effectively. 


b. As to special schooling, training, and experience: 


College graduation with major work in dietetics, home economics, or institution management, including or supple 
mented by one year of student training in an approved hospital. 


Any equivalent combination of education and experience. 





The qualification requirements are 
expressed, first, in terms of the knowl- 
edge, abilities, skills, and other attri- 
butes which are essential to acceptable 
performance of the duties of the posi- 
tion; and second, in terms of the special 
schooling, training, and experience that 
would produce these qualifications. The 
qualification requirements expressed are 
minimum requirements. The phrase 
“any equivalent combination of educa- 
tion and experience” is used in each 
definition to allow reasonable flexibility 
in the application of the requirements. 
The determination of acceptable equiva- 
lents is a proper function of the recruit- 
ing agency of the City. 


Certain positions may be similar witl 
respect to all but one controlling fea 
ture. Usually, such positions involv 
duties of the same level and degree 0! 
responsibility, but are related to differ 
ent subject matters, or require differen 
types of knowledge and skill and cannot 
therefore, be considered as belongin, 
to one and the same class. In such cases 
the positions are grouped in separat 
classes, defined in one common defin: 
tion, and referred to as ‘‘a set of assoc! 
ated classes.” 


The form of the definitions for. th! 
classes in a set of associated classes - 
the same as for other classes, exce]/ 
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that the three sections are so written 
that only one class definition need be 
prepared for all classes in the set. An 
asterisk placed after the class title in 
the heading of the definition form indi- 
cates that the definition covers a set of 
associated classes and a footnote lists 
the specialty titles in the set. 


Each class was given a distinctive 
title and was defined in standard terms 
so that positions of any given class 
might readily be distinguished from 
positions of any other class in its occu- 
pational family. Conferences were held 
with department officials to elicit com- 
ments and suggestions regarding the 
class titles and definitions, and differ- 
ences of opinion were resolved insofar 
aS was practicable. 

Allocation of Positions to Classes—The 
process of assigning a particular posi- 
tion to the class to which it belongs, on 
the basis of its duties and responsibili- 
les, is technically known as “allocating” 
a position. 

For every position covered by this 
study and with the advice and assis- 
tance of department officials, the consul- 
tants have suggested what has seemed 
to them to be the proper allocation. The 
allocations are called “suggested” be- 
cause it is contemplated that no pro- 
ested allocation be made permanently 
sffective until a Board of Appeals cer- 
‘ifies as to its validity. (The accompa- 
aying “Allocation List” is a sample 
page from the more than 5,000 sheets 
urned over to the City.) 


Purposes and Uses of a Classification 
»~lan — Three primary reasons can be 
recognized for designing and adopting 
4 classification plan. These are: 

(1) To provide a firm, sound, and 
logical basis for a uniform, consis- 
tent, equitable, and well-integrated 
pay plan, based on the principle of 
like pay for like work with reasonable 


rather than arbitrary differentials in 
pay, the differences to be proportion- 
ate to actual differences in the level 
of work. 
(2) To serve as a basis for the 
whole process of recruiting, testing, 
and selection. 
(3) To provide a catalog of the 
kinds of positions making up the 
organization and to give each kind a 
reference name or label (the class 
title). This catalog and system of 
titles is fundamental in planning the 
organization, in determining staff re- 
quirements, in budgeting position re- 
quirements, and in making appropri- 
ations. 
The Compensation Plan 

The compensation plan is an exten- 
sion of the classification plan by which a 
specific scale of pay is attached to each 
class of positions recognized in that 
plan. It is an evaluation in money or 
salary terms of all the classes of posi- 
tions in the service, as named and de- 
fined by the classification plan, to 
regulate the pay of all positions in each 
of the classes. 


Salary rates should be set on the 
assumption that the best career-minded 
talent will be attracted and those ap- 
pointed will be qualified and will per- 
form their work well. 

Relationships among the pay scales 
to be attached to particular classes of 
positions should be the closest practic- 
able expression of the relationships in 
duties, responsibilities, and working 
conditions. 

In setting pay scales for classes, the 
consultants studied values placed upon 
positions of comparable kinds and levels 
in public and private employment in 
New York City, and the rates now 
being paid by the City (using bench- 
mark positions for this aspect of the 
work). Outside pay data were collected 
by personal visits to business firms and 
other government jurisdictions to be 
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FIG. 2—SAMPLE ALLOCATION LIST 


Present 

Annual Position 
Name and Present Title Proposed Title Rate Agency Unit Number 
Troupin, (BD. UB. .i...écccs. pacasasersauecesscecenersoeansavere License Inspector’ ...5<5....seccssseonnees 3540 510 3 62 
Inspector of Licenses Gr. 3 
UG erleIden, TIN. Secccsast ed ieascseassecosorseseasttotpenss License Inspector ..........cccssescceeees 2711 510 3 70 
Inspector of Licenses Gr. 2 
Donovaitiz Fs. Ja asenseecassesten ster taseenadss vsvencdeasiers License Inspection Supt. ............ 4140 510 3 52 
Supervising Inspector of Licenses Gr. 4 
Beene Wenn, eho) Ji ails ie oeipssGonc tena Racsuctive stereo Administrative Asst. A .........s00 5650 510 3 49 
Chief Brooklyn Office 
Canines Aw. .ctots si ickaewtndee Bes eccaacheeee cent Clerk Stenographer A ............0006 2100 510 3 74 
Stenographer Gr. 2 
Brenmaiiy. Ji he ttt. onsnsanis ethos cect reece Clerk Stenographer B .............66 4020 510 3 51 
Stenographer Gr. 4 
Matrisciani, D. A. ........ angatdugs wendoneuossntesiawens’ Clerk Typist A ...n8eetshcn8, 1860 510 3 78 
Clerk Gr. 2 
PRCUENG | Bat cence neces ctccectercnselessnceteesbostsouesacasense Hearing Steno: C823 eens 4021 510 3 50 
Clerk Gr. 5 
Smellie; :Sinkei atin. dae hoes Seaubasevevesante Cashier Clerk B ..ccscscessecscessonseess 2461 510 3 73 
Cashier Gr. 3 
Danaea NV VAL isc scsnsseacoioninsasaeessearieeeoimets Che the Agieiect Asi iisvonntcaeasteseocssescseede 1980 510 3 75 
Clerk Gr. 2 
Parascandolo, C.. .:.:sscccseses s ctaeuteseusetecoucesees! Clerk TA .5n.s::.savestusoenestensesconctrneese 2590 510 3 72 
Clerk Gr. 2 
BENNO SUP HD cast uisassesouneid tes tactakeeupettes Clerk WA icctsesscsacsyuvnescucuptecsneacnesovane 1860 510 = 79 
Clerk Gr. 2 
Slynniea WES eee ae nis doeocassteavoneeteatons CHEK By oce0ii etd «.dseapessecssvesdeaconeess 1980 510 3 76 
Clerk Gr. 2 


sure of the true comparability of the 
benchmark classes. 


Weaknesses in Existing Classification 
and Compensation 


(1) The classification plan in use is 
the one provided by the Municipal Civil 
Service Commission. It consists of a 
short, four-line rule and a series of 
titles listed under various occupational 
groupings called ‘‘services.” Some few 
titles have grades based on _ salary 
limits but some do not, and the top 
grade usually has no upper limit. There 
is no record that gives any information 
as to the nature of the duties and re- 


sponsibilities involved in the positions! 
having a given “title” or as to their’ 
scope or limits. There is only an incom-: 
plete file of examination notices to indi-: 
cate what kinds of work the titles were: 
intended to cover at the time those: 
examinations were held. There are not 
class definitions in existence and the: 
best that could be found were brief} 
specifications appearing on examinationr 
notices which gave some information onf 
the nature of the positions labeled withi 
a particular title. Unfortunately, these 
notices are not readily available. 


(2) Great variety is found as to 
duties and responsibilities in positions 
carried under the same title. Existing 
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titles often bear no relationship to the 
actual work. For example: 

(a) The proposed class of “Chauf- 
feur”’ contains positions in existing 
practice known by 11 titles, including 
Sr. Lunchroom Helper, Inspector of 
Housing, Sewage Treatment Worker. 

(b) The proposed class of “Office 
Appliance Operator” in existing prac- 
tice contains 21 titles including La- 
borer, Foreman, Inspector of Mason- 
ry, Assistant Gardener, Attendant 
(Male). 

(c) The proposed class of “Clerk 
A” contains positions in existing 
practice known by 75 titles, including 
Playground Director, Bridge Tender, 
Foreman, Hospital Helper, Mechani- 
cal Engineer Draftsman, Jr. Civil 
Engineer, Inspector of Water Con- 
sumption, Watchman, Elevator Oper- 
ator. 

(d) The proposed class of “Clerk 
Stenographer A” contains positions 
in existing practice known by 23 
titles, including Instructor-Trades, 
Lunchroom Helper, Assistant Gar- 
dener, Secretary, Hospital Attendant, 
Playground Director, Garden Aide. 
In many cases the titles are absolutely 

neaningless and cannot safely be used 
for any of the purposes to which one 
would expect to put them. A prime 
sxxample of a meaningless title discov- 
ered during the course of the project 
s cited as follows: 


Duties—Receiving foreign diplomatic 
snvoys and other dignitaries; setting 
Ip appointments for such persons; ar- 
ranging press appointments and re- 
eases; taking visiting officials, accord- 
ng to their special interests, to various 
lepartments to give them an idea of 
systems of operation. 


Present Civil Service Title—Sewage 
Treatment Worker. 


There are about 2,571 titles listed by 
he Municipal Civil Service Commission, 
ounting the “specialties” shown under 


some of them. These are distributed as 
follows: 2,073 Competitive, 251 Exempt, 
24 Labor, and 223 Noncompetitive, 
totaling 2,571. 


This figure would be very much 
higher if the positions listed under ‘‘The 
Ungraded Service” were graded and 
the other classes without any top limit 
of pay or grade were divided to produce 
true classes in a vertical series. 


In many instances titles are regarded 
as belonging to the employee and not to 
the position. A title is applied more to 
indicate an employee’s Civil Service 
status than it is to the nature of the 
work on which he is engaged. There are 
apparently only a few books of printed 
rules to be found which contain full 
lists of position titles. 


(3) There are no provisions in the 
Municipal Civil Service Commission for 
the maintenance of the classification, 
such as it is. Part of the time of one 
employee is given to what might be 
considered classification matters, but 
there is no field force available to fa- 
miliarize itself with the actual work 
being performed in the positions to be 
filled. The lack of provisions for main- 
tenance of the classification may be part 
of the reason that the Municipal Civil 
Service Commission cannot meet requi- 
sitions promptly and must approve so 
many provisional appointments. The 
unattractive salary scales for a number 
of entrance positions contribute to this 
condition. 


The Bureau of the Budget must apply 
to the Municipal Civil Service Commis- 


sion for titles at the time of the estab- 


lishment of additional positions, but the 
Bureau has nothing to guide it as to 
the meaning of the titles given and is, 
therefore, forced to use a terminology 
that may be inexact and that often 
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becomes positively misleading as condi- 
tions change. 


(4) The whole classification idea and 
the idea of a pay scale closely tied in 
with position classification is sur- 
rounded with misunderstandings and 
misconceptions. Basic Civil Service laws 
of the State of New York, which large- 
ly control the City situation, are hoary 
with age, and the rules of the Municipal 
Civil Service Commission, especially as 


they relate to position classification, are . 


sketchy and strange. The overlapping 
between the responsibilities assumed by 
the Bureau of the Budget and the Muni- 
cipal Civil Service Commission in per- 
sonnel matters is bound to be confusing. 


(5) The distinction between the posi- 
tion and the employee is seldom con- 
sidered. The idea seems to be prevalent 
that the employee carries the position 
around on his back. When he is to get 
a promotion, or an increase in pay 
without promotion, the position is up- 
graded. If he qualifies for a higher posi- 
tion the idea seems to be that someone 
must create a higher position in order 
that he may occupy it, regardless of 
the need for such a position. 


(6) Salary scales have open ends, 
which means that no kind of position is 
given any particular rating. In discus- 
sions of the subject of salary scales all 
kinds of unrelated things are mixed: 
budgetary difficulties, pay requirements, 
employee rights, and politics. 

(7) Across-the-board increases have 
perpetuated existing inequities and have 
brought a call for further increases for 
those whose positions have never been 
in line in the first place on the basis of 
any sound and proper measure of the 
relative importance, difficulty, or worth 
of the work they are doing. 

(8) Under Municipal Civil Service 
Commission rules, salary is said to be an 


indication of rank or grade. However, 
positions far apart in the scale of rank 
and importance are carried under ex- 
actly the same title. 

(9) The City has no comprehensive 
pay plan. Various schedules apply to 
various occupational groups but there 
is very little relationship among them. 

(10) Arbitrary’ distinctions are 
drawn with respect to pay among so- 
called laborers, certain classes of posi- 
tions that come under the prevailing 
wage statutes, and the groups covered 
by this study. 

(11) At present, “grades” apparent- 
ly consist of all positions between two 
named salary rates, the salaries not 
being ascribed to positions of a certain 
level of responsibility and importance. 

(12) The ranges of salary paid for 
work that carries the same title and 
that one would expect to be of the same 
kind are in some cases extraordinarily 
long. This is because individual in- 
creases have been given without any 
particular method or rule, or imaginary 
vacancies have been created at higher 
salaries for persons who have passed a 
promotion examination. 

(18) There is now no way except in 
the case of lower paid positions to give 
any recognition in pay to an employee 
who has become more experienced, pro- 
ficient, and valuable on the job, other 
than through a type of almost fraudu- 
lent promotion. 

(14) In some cases supervisors are 
being paid less than the employees they 
supervise. In short, the two basic prin- 
ciples that should control any compen- 
sation plan, namely, (a) similar pay 
for similar work, and (b) differences 
in pay logically related to differences in 
the difficulty and importance of the 
work, are being violated. ae 

(15) There is no provision in the 
existing administrative machinery of 
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the City government even remotely ap- 
proaching what is required to take care 
of important personnel problems, and 
there is no one officer expected to devote 
himself to the development and adminis- 
tration of personnel policies and pro- 
cedures. 


(16) The Municipal Civil Service 
Commission confines itself to the func- 
tion of recruiting. It treats the classifi- 
cation function with one finger of its 
left hand. The Bureau of the Budget, 
which is vitally concerned with com- 
pensation and classification, has had no 
authority to work up a classification 
plan of its own. The provisions of the 
Charter and of the Administrative Code 
relating to co-operation between these 
two agencies have never operated with 
any degree of satisfaction. 


(17) There is no adequate provision 
for personnel administration in the op- 
erating departments, and only two de- 
partments have an officer who is called 
the “personnel officer.” 


Recommended Classification Plan 

The recommended classification plan 
consists of 1,065 classes if each set of 
associated classes is considered as only 
one class; and 1,327 classes if each as- 
sociated class in a set is counted as a 
separate class. 


The classes are listed by class titles 
and were arranged by vocational cate- 
gories and occupational groups, and 
within occupational groups, by series. 
This is commonly known as a schematic 
arrangement. In the listing, the applic- 
able pay scale number for each class is 
shown. The classes were also listed al- 
phabetically by class title with maxi- 
‘mum and minimum rates of pay shown. 

Class definitions have also been ar- 


ranged in alphabetical order by class 
title. 


Allocation lists were prepared and 
turned over to the City, showing the 
suggested class of each position covered 
by the study. These suggested alloca- 
tions reflect the facts as to duties and 
responsibilities of City positions as of 
June 1, 1951, and of positions in cultural 
institutions as of August 1, 1951. 
Changes in duties and responsibilities 
or creation of new positions effected 
after these dates will have to be con- 
sidered by the agency that is set up to 
administer the plan. In the allocation 
lists, positions were identified by the 
name of the incumbent, and it is em- 
phasized that the name of the incum- 
bents are for identification purposes 
only, and have no other significance. 


Recommended Compensation Plan 


The Schedule of Pay Scales—In the 
recommended pay plan 27 pay scales 
are set forth, starting with a minimum 
of $1,900 up to a minimum of $18,050 
and with maximums from $2,500 to 
$20,950 (see accompanying schedule). 
The pay scales are divided into two 
series: the “odd-numbered” and the 
“even-numbered.” The odd-numbered 
pay scales constitute a continuous series 
and the top or maximum rate for one 
scale is the same as the minimum rate 
for the next higher odd-numbered scale. 
The even-numbered scales constitute the 
same kind of continuous series. Each 
minimum of an even-numbered scale 
starts at about the mid-point of the 
next lower odd-numbered scale. 


The ratio that the maximum bears to 
the minimum of each scale follows a 
consistent pattern; it is somewhat 
greater in the lower numbers scales 
than it is higher up. (Scale No. 1 
—132 percent; Scale No. 2—127 per- 
cent; Scales No. 6-No. 8—118 percent; 
Scales No. 9-No. 24—117 percent; Scale 
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No. 25-No. 27—116 percent.) The 
greater spread where the majority of 
positions are found provides more op- 
portunity in that part of the service 
for advancement in pay without pro- 
motion to a higher class. 


The minimum rate is the starting rate 
for an appointee making his original 
entrance into the service in a position 
of a given class. In the case of an ap- 
pointee by promotion or any kind of 
transfer, the beginning rate in the 
newly occupied position should not be 
less than that received in the prior job, 
providing this rate is within the new 
range. 


The maximum rate is the highest rate 
at which an employee in a position of 
the class is to be. paid. 


It has been suggested that it would 
have simplified matters and have given 
greater flexibility in administration if 
the schedule had been carried up no 
further than to about $11,000 or $12,- 
000, or some such arbitrary level, and 
if the last scale beginning at such level 
had not had any upper limit. There are, 
however, a great many positions, in- 
cluding some of the most important in 
the City service, that should be con- 
pensated in the area between $11,000 
and $21,000 a year. These positions 
differ in responsibility, authority, and 
administrative and technical qualifica- 
tion requirements, and are found on 
various levels in the chain of command 
because of the complex structure of 
City agencies. Therefore, there is no 
basis in logic for dumping such classes 
of positions into one long range. 


The proposed compensation plan eli- 
minates the necessity for the strange 
“ungraded service.” It also provides 
maximums for many classes of positions 
now listed by title in the so-called 
“graded services” where no maximums 


at all are now applied. Thus the adop 
tion of the plan would remove a condi: 
tion that flaunts the principle of like 
pay for like work with suitable differ. 
ences in pay for differences in the diffi. 
culty and responsibility of the work. 
The scales proposed are meant tc 
express the gross annual compensation 
no matter in what form, payable to in- 
cumbents of full-time positions for com. 
petent full-tueme continuous service 
under standard City employment condt- 


— tions. 


The Importance of the Ranges—The 
ranges in pay provide the fairest and 
soundest and most practicable methoc 
for controlling advancement in pay (as 
distinguished from a promotion). The 
consultants suggest establishing inter- 
mediate rates—or intermediate steps— 
of $150. Thus where the range is $600 
there would be four increments of $150 
each. The City must determine what 
bearing length of service is to have on 
the rate of advance from step to step. 
For example, in a range of four inter- 
vals, the first three steps might be at 
one-year intervals and the fourth at 
two years; or two years might be set 
for the third and three years for the 
fourth. But this should not be deter- 
mined until data on length of service 
and turnover have been analyzed. 

More difficult to determine is the 
quality of the service which should also 
be taken into account. The choice is 
whether to depend on some performance 
evaluation plan or merit-rating system, 
or on seniority with or without addi- 
tional stipulations. But the present 
merit-rating system does not meet the 
requirements of a performance evalua- 
tion plan and hence a policy of granting 
automatic length of service increases 
for satisfactory service provides the 
only practicable means of assuring that 
the great bulk of conscientious City 
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FIG. 3—SCHEDULE OF PROPOSED PAY SCALES 


Pay Odd Numbered Even Numbered Range Ratio 
Scale Scales Scales Min. to Max. to 

No. Minimum Maximum Minimum Maximum Max. Min. 

1 $ 1,900 $ 2,500 $ 600 132% 
2 $ 2,200 $ 2,800 . 600 127 
3 2,500 3,100 600 —«*i124 
i : 2,800 3,400 600 121 
5 3,100 3,700 600 119 
6 3,400 4,000 600 118 
7 3,700 4,350 650 118 
8 4,000 4,700 700 118 
9 4,350 5,100 750 117 
10 4,700 5,500 800 117 
11 5,100 5,975 875 117 
b2 5,500 6,450 950 117 
13 5,975 7,000 1,025 117 
14 6,450 7,550 1,100 117 
15 7,000 8,200 1,200 117 
16 7,550 8,850 1,300 117 
17 8,200 9,625 1,425 117 
18 8,850 10,400 1,550 117 
19 9,625 11,300 1,675 117 
20 10,400 12,200 1,800 117 
21 11,300 13,250 1,950 117 
22 12,200 14,300 2,100 117 
23 13,250 15,500 2,250 117 
24 14,300 16,700 2,400 117 
25 15,500 18,050 2,550 116 
26 16,700 19,425 2,725 116 
27 18,050 20,950 2,900 116 





workers are not deprived of the benefit 
of the proposed salary scales. 


Interpretation of Pay Scales for Payroll 
Purposes—The rates of pay in the pro- 
posed scales are stated in terms of total 
compensation for a year’s work. This 
is stated to mean gross compensation 
whether in money or its equivalent. If 
part of the compensation is in non- 
monetary form, the part to be paid in 
money is to be reduced by the value 
placed on the non-monetary part. 


A problem is thus created where it 
has been the practice, especially among 
the institutions, to pay fixed salaries in 
cash and to supplement them by sub- 
sistence, lodging, laundry, medical serv- 


ice, and the like. These amounts are just 
as much a part of the compensation of 
employees as the cash payments, be- 
cause the employees concerned would 
otherwise have to provide them at their 
own expense. 


The most objectionable element of 
this practice lies in the inconsistencies 
with which supplemental payments may 
be made. Employees of the same class 
being paid the same cash salary may, 
in varying locations, be entitled to 1, 2 
or 3 meals a day, to dormitory or pri- 
vate rooms, or to full laundry and valet 
service. These variations, the cost of 
which is hidden in the operating ex- 
penses of the organization, constitute 
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unfair discrimination in that they have 
no relationship to the relative value of 
work performed. A schedule of values 
is needed to translate allowances into 
terms of the deductions that should be 
made from gross pay. 


Conditions of Employment 


Hours in City departments vary from 
33 to 48, although the trend in private 
employment is to the 40-hour week. 


Payment for overtime varies; some . 


agencies pay none, others allow equal 
time off; some allow time and a half 
off or time and a half pay in cash. 
Supper allowances vary. 


There is more consistency about vaca- 
tions. Usually four weeks are granted 
salaried employees and three weeks to 
wage employees. Private employers 
commonly provide two weeks for all 
employees. 


Practice as to sick leave is completely 
confused. While it varies widely among 
other employers, each such employer 
usually has a uniform policy. 


Holidays allowed vary from zero in 
one to eleven in the majority of agen- 
cies. In addition, some allow one to 
seven religious holidays. Both practices 
are more liberal than those of private 
employers. 

The consultants recommend City- 
wide standardization of all these prac- 
tices and that the standard conditions 
established be closely related to the 
prevailing practice of progressive and 
liberal-minded employers in the metro- 
politan area. 


Cost and Effects of Adopting 
Proposed Scales 


The immediate cost depends entirely 
upon how the transition is made. 


Adjustments up to the minimum 


would cost $17,417,000, less the values 
given to maintenance in these classes. 


For positions now falling within the 
suggested ranges but not yet at one of 
the step rates, there is no compelling 
reason for immediate adjustment to a 
step rate. However, if municipal finances 
permit, it is recommended that all irregu- 
lar rates be eliminated promptly by 
increases to the next higher step rates. 
This would cost approximately $2,156,- 
000, less the values given to mainte- 
nance in those classes. 


In the case of incumbents whose sal- 
aries are now above the proposed maxi- 
mum of the scale for the class of their 
positions, the City’s policy should be to 
continue such payments but grant the 
incumbents no more increases unless 
they are promoted. As replacements are 
made at new starting rates, savings 
would be approximately $5,089,000 
eventually. 

The cost of installing the plan can be 
tabulated as follows :* 


Cost of raising to minimums. .......cccccccccccsseee $17,417,000 
Cost of raising to step rates  ..........sccccceees 2,156,000 
Total including value of maintenance.......... $19,573,000 
Less estimated equivalent value of mainte- 

FONANCO oosvvccccscsscocesssseessocs wadesacsesdunotaccascarseer? 9,000,000 
INGE: COSf icc3s5ckicasctc ee ee Slee $10,573,000 
Less eventual savings by elimination of over- 

maximum pay ......... wastideadaducwtenaeneeegs winavi 5,089,000 
Net eventual annual cost ..........ccccccsesssssseees $ 5,484,000 


The net effect of the pay plan pro- 
posed herein would be to provide an 
over-all increase of about 5 percent 
in the total payroll for the positions 
covered. 


If a full additional increment within: 
the scale be granted immediately to ali 


*Hip. NoTE: These figures differ slightly from: 
the estimates given on page 56 of the printed! 
Report. They are the result of recomputations; 
made by Griffenhagen & Associates based oni 
a run of punch cards not available when their 
original Report was submitted. 
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positions under the maximum on which 
the effect of other adjustments would 
be to provide less than a full increment, 
the cost would be approximately 
55,020,000. 


Forty-five percent of the 986,000 
positions covered were found to be 
paid below the suggested minimums, 40 
percent between the minimums and 
maximums, and 15 percent above the 
maximums. 


The net annual increase under the 
proposed plan would amount to about 
$331* on the average for each position 
now below the suggested minimums. 


Relation of Pay Scales to 
Cost-of-Living 

If the average pay for a group of 
positions in the 1940-41 budget is com- 
pared to the same positions in the 
1951-52 budget, the percent of pay in- 
creases will be found to range from one 
percent to 90 percent. The percent of 
increase in the same period in the 
Consumers’ Price Index has been 79 
percent. In the group analyzed only 


two positions had had increases exceed- _ 


ing the Consumers’ Price Index in- 
crease, 1.e., watchman, 90 percent, and 
phone operator, 83 percent. The next 
nearest are: social investigator, 76 per- 
cent; clerk, 75 percent; and foreman, 
65 percent. Others were well below the 
79 percent Consumers’ Price Index in- 
crease. With certain exceptions the 
lower paid occupations have generally 
improved their positions considerably 
more than the higher paid occupations. 


The increases proposed are designed 
primarily to bring pay scales into 
proper balance in the light of present 
inequities. The effects of the increases 
are not the same for all classes of 


*Kp. Note: This figure corrected from the 
figure $131 on page 57 of the published Report. 


positions and comparisons of increases 
in the cost-of-living with the increases 


_ proposed for specific classes are not 


very significant. 


Administration of Plans and 
Needed Legislation 

It is proposed that a Bureau of Per- 
sonnel Administration be established in 
the Office of the Mayor and be headed 
by a Director of Personnel Administra- 
tion. This bureau should be of the level 
and status of the Bureau of the Budget. 
It would have five main functions: 

(a) Advising the Mayor and the 
Board of Estimate on all City-wide 
problems having to do with the well- 
being, morale, compensation, and 
working conditions of employees of 
the City government. 

(b) Maintaining and administer- 
ing the official classification plan. 

(c) Maintaining and administer- 
ing the official compensation plan. 

(d) Recommending measures nec- 
essary to standardize employment 
conditions among the various agen- 
cies and classes of employment. 

(e) Conducting continuous  re- 
search into economic conditions and 
conditions of employment particu- 
larly in regard to the compensation 
plan and standards of employment, 
and reporting on these to the Mayor 
and Board of Estimate. 

It is further proposed that a nine- 
member Personnel Policy Council be 
established to act in an advisory capac- 
ity to the Bureau of Personnel Adminis- 
tration and be attached to it. The 
council should be made up of public, . 
employee, and City agency representa- 
tives. 


The choice of where this bureau 
should be lodged is narrowed to three 
places: (1) the Bureau of the Budget; 
(2) the Municipal Civil Service Com- 
mission; (8) the Mayor’s Office. In 
making the determination, considera- 
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tion should be given to certain ques- 
tions, as follows: 


(a) Should the budget agency do 
the classifying and maintain the 
plan? 

(b) Should the recruiting agency 
(Municipal Civil Service Commis- 
sion) do it? 

(c) Should they continue to com- 
bine their efforts in the very unsatis- 
factory and clumsy way they are now 
doing? 


(d) Or should a new agency stand- . 


ing on the same level as each of them 
take the responsibility and draw on 
both the agencies to the extent that 
they have the information and the 
interest and the basic data and then 
make the results of its decisions avail- 
able to both agencies? 
The classification function is given 
most frequently to the personnel agency 
because of the close relationship be- 
tween the recruiting process and the 
classification plan. But there are also 
valid reasons for putting the function 
in the budget agency because the cata- 
loging and the terminology and the 
definitions of scope of work are of great 
importance in the budget-making proc- 
ess and of even greater importance in 
the appropriation process. 


The Municipal Civil Service Commis- 
sion has a unit charged with some 
responsibility for classification, but it 
is a very minor unit buried in the lower 
echelon of its examining division. It has 
only one position showing duties per- 
taining to classification and these in- 
clude maintaining files of examination 
notices. 


The Bureau of the Budget has been 
greatly handicapped by lack of ade- 
quate definitions of titles. It has not 
had any basis for the determination of 
the applicability of a title to any par- 
ticular position. There has been no 
explicit authority given to it to work 


up a classification of its own and it has 
felt no particular responsibility to do 
so. It has not had the use of an across- 
the-board compensation policy and has 
felt no responsibility for preparing one, 
though it has felt a keen responsibility 
for the rate of growth of the City 
budget. | 


The argument for an agency standing 
on the same level as the Municipal Civil 
Service Commission and Budget Bu- 
reau is that it will supply what the City 
has long lacked—an office that will give 
continuous, undivided attention to the 
broad, general top-level problems of 
personnel administration as distin- 
guished from the recruiting activities 
of the Municipal Civil Service Com- 
mission. 


It is proposed that the Bureau of 
Personnel Administration report pe- 
riodically to the Board of Estimate on 
the continuing appropriateness of gen- 
eral pay levels and that the Municipal 
Civil Service Commission should simi- 
larly report its opinion of appropriate- 
ness of pay levels for specific classes of 
positions. 

Distinct from the Personnel Policy 
Council, it is here proposed that there 
be an Appeals Board within the Mayor’s 
Office, charged with the duty of hearing 
and deciding appeals of individual em- 
ployees from the allocation of their 
positions to classes, and also the objec- 
tions or recommendations of agency 
heads. This would operate chiefly dur- 
ing the transition period of putting the 
proposed classification and compensa- 
tion plans into effect. 

Problem of Effecting Recommendations 
—If the classification function is to be 
assigned to any agency other than the 
Municipal Civil Service Commission, it. 
will be necessary to amend the section. 
of the State Civil Service Law applying) 
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to New York City and take out any 
provisions giving the Municipal Civil 
Service Commission position-classifica- 
tion duties, and possibly put in provi- 
sions to make it clear that it is to use 
the classification promulgated by the 
designated City agency as the basis for 
its specifications and examinations. 


No matter to which agency the clas- 
sification function is assigned, certain 
provisions of the City Charter will have 
to be altered: (a) assigning the classi- 
fication functions; (b) inserting posi- 
tive provisions defining the responsibili- 
ties and procedures of the agency that 
is chosen to have the function; (c) 
tightening up obscure language that 
now creates confusion; (d) changing 
the Charter provision which now oper- 
ates so that the grade of a position can 
be raised by increasing the pay of the 
person holding the position; and (e) 
repealing Section 817 of the Charter 
which gives the Municipal Civil Service 
Commission the power to approve and 
certify titles for new positions, pro- 
vided this function is given to a Bureau 
of Personnel Administration as the Re- 
port recommends. 


Changes will also have to be made 
in local laws, which are subject to the 
approval of the Board of Estimate, re- 
lating to qualifications, number, method 
of selection, compensation, and the like 
of officers and employees of the City 
or any agency thereof. 


Adoption of Plan 


The other steps necessary for the 
adoption of the plan are: 


(1) Creation of a “high level” 
hearings board to hear those who 
have comments to make, questions to 
_ask, or objections to raise to the plan; 
the findings of such board to be re- 
ported to the Mayor or the Board of 
Management Improvement. 


(2) Presentation of classification 
and compensation plans by the Mayor 
to City Council and Board of Esti- 
mate for action. 

(8) Action by the Municipal Civil 
Service Commission to apply the 
classification and compensation plans 
immediately without waiting for the 
enabling legislation. 


Essentials of Personnel Administration 


The essential instruments of person- 
nel administration are: 


(1) A classification plan providing, 
among other things, a significant oc- 
cupational terminology. The present 
consultants suggest that the Person- 
nel Director depend upon the Bureau 
of the Budget for the needed position- 
classification service, since that Bu- 
reau has a field staff and needs a 
“duties classification” of positions for 
its own purposes. This same classifi- 
cation service would be utilized by 
the Municipal Civil Service Commis- 
sion. 

(2) A compensation plan providing 
like pay for like work and suitable 
differences in pay for differences in 
work. The maintenance and applica- 
tion of such a plan will be the Per- 
sonnel Director’s most important 
function. 

(3) Acode of standard employment 
terms and working conditions to es- 
tablish a City-wide policy where no 
special departmental or operating 
conditions dictate special treatment. 

(4) An effective service rating or 
performance evaluation system by 
which the performance of an indi- 
vidual may be compared with the 
performance of others and with es- 
tablished standards, such system to 
be developed by the Director of Per- 
sonnel Administration to fit the duties 
of the respective classes of positions. 
Ratings of personal attributes, educa- 
tional history, and traits of character 
are not proper or safe criteria for 
recognition as to pay advance or pro- 
motion; the ratings or evaluation 
should have to do with the require- 
ments of the work of the position. 
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(5) A well-planned manual of prac- 
tical and effective procedures, tech- 
niques, forms, records, and regula- 
tions to govern essential employment 
processes common to all departments 
and agencies that will apply the tools 
of personnel administration through- 
out the City service. The proposed 
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manual obviously must reconcile and 
harmonize the requirements and prac- 
tices of the Municipal Civil Service 
Commission with the needs of the 
financial authorities in meeting budg- 
eting and payroll requirements and 
of the operating departments in con- 
ducting their internal affairs. 


APPENDIX 


LIST OF PROPOSED CLASSES OF POSITIONS* 
SKILLED AND UNSKILLED LABOR VOCATIONAL CATEGORY 


Proposed Pay Scale 


Minimum Maximum 

CUSTODIAL OCCUPATIONAL GROUP 

Cheek "Room <Aiendant © ceccdsccéccccacacscscssosesctescesssasopeceetsoasassecotsrvestereaeeavesses $ 1,900 $ 2,500 

School. Custodial: Executive, DB . i.2..s.cscscassesesesssscssrecesascoussaceners sovesssnesesssouest 7,550 8,850 
DOMESTIC CRAFTS OCCUPATIONAL GROUP | 

Hospital Helper ..........ccccssees asdesccdeuades¥cbaseassesoeaseserdcosasscesencecasanesccbabsssooescss 1,900 2,500 

School Lunch Director? © cc cccccoiessc<ascusceegs tossesenccasssonenese coast enssessteesei eessnasce 8,850 10,400 
BUILDING TRADES AND MECHANICAL CRAFTS OCCUPATIONAL GROUP 

Oiler «co iéissssscacccssnsosss eobebesecesse usedeususassasebesgAdekcapoasus oopesasadeesise tencBontvew osmarireess 2,200 2,800 

Auto Equipment Maintenance Director ...........sccosscsssssccsssssccsssscscessccoees 8,200 9,625 
MARINE OPERATIONS OCCUPATIONAL GROUP 

BP al whe yo gene ee ee ats REN Pe ee Rae ORG EMME SSeS EES 2,800 3,400 

Fenty “QpSratlOns {DirectOr’ issc<cicvevccdscseet cascoesesseveccocsssrtastenctovecessssetevcsiocies 7,000 8,200 
SUNDRY SKILLED AND UNSKILLED LABOR OCCUPATIONAL GROUP 

PRIDTONS POI DOr. icccssgsscscceasconseassassesnadesssseses WS odbestaa cise vocsaeastenceeeeiusstaeee cs oeec toot 1,900 2,500 

Seinficition DIsectOr © ss<ccses.csscsessenssosssasecussengsoocscaseoocscsicecassnepsepoocesestsesseseaeese 10,400 12,200** 


SAFETY AND SERVICE INSPECTION VOCATIONAL CATEGORY 
PURCHASED MATERIALS INSPECTING OCCUPATIONAL GROUP 


Materials: Inspector sccsisteccssccsdestesesteccestanseuseocescusteccsssuassd oy Seoascakt teteamiectbesss 3,700 4,350 

Materials Auditing Inspection Executive .........0.. edkesuse bens stecouegteses@us csusaviee 6,450 7,550 
FOOD AND DRUG INSPECTING OCCUPATIONAL GROUP 

Hecalthii. Visspectcgn SA 2 ies acess cckcegindt ata sectavonth susenscncocenconsshchudsesscsancdeoss cdeestvese 3,700 4,350 

Health Inspection Executive ........cccccccsccssssccssssscosesececssscevcssccsesscessssssovense 7,000 8,200 
BUILDING INSPECTING OCCUPATIONAL GROUP 

Housing Inspector A ........ abs vecasbsnavelskaelaScoasesssesescusveecdssucssbaanserbdesccasecesenert 3,400 4,000 

School Building Inspection Executive .........sccccccsssescccsssssocscscscssscscoosooeses 6,450 7,550 


*Ep. Note: It is impossible to present here 
the complete list of proposed classes given in 
Vol. II of the Griffenhagen Report. However, 
to give the reader a picture of the classifica- 
tion and pay, we present here all Vocational 


Categories and Occupational Groups, togethe 
with sample class titles from among the lowest 
and highest paid in each Occupational Group 

**HipD. NoTE: This title, or pay scale, wa: 
substituted by the consultants for that giver 
in the original Report. 
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Proposed Pay Scale 


Minimum Maximum 

SUNDRY SAFETY AND SERVICE INSPECTING OCCUPATIONAL GROUP 
HP ENV PIII CEG Fak cca c van cvs shee vas ccdcbasdansnsccadeabgsSdesssesoveconsvenesss pehssecebies 2,500 3,100 
Water (Use Inspection) EX@Culive «ccssccsssieasessecessossscessesssseassnecnsasescdsseseoesseooes 5,975 7,000 


ENGINEERING AND ARCHITECTURAL VOCATIONAL CATEGORY 
ENGINEERING AID OCCUPATIONAL GROUP 


BONE NIGR @ UDNES Ty HONCM I cect 550 eeu tee oes ca a cacs oe Cons duesus docs ci acu suoaaeelassusveeus sonvevvcsttead 3,700 4,350 

R@dio SIGHON Technical SUPGOFVisOl sc.cccccsscacecesacoecvdeatecelesGs codedesasicesdecacece 5,100 5,975 
CIVIL ENGINEERING OCCUPATIONAL GROUP 

MSSISTCINIT, GIVEN REETICIITOOT: A vec. saesccccosiceasdecsdsccccsectaccdenecsspunee ss ie cea tea bac iedxy 4,350 5,100 

Civil Engineering Director C ........... meaeganedeesec en cunos sid COeeeetal tobesek Ge Tae’ 13,250 15,500 
ARCHITECTURAL OCCUPATIONAL GROUP 

ISSISTGNE ATCHITCCERA. 3.csncccaccovescodecccsccdovecad\scosedoocucssacccedeoccdece ice Ais 4,350 5,100 

PVCIMGEHUTGN. DINGCIOR  <<ci.csesssasscasstccccuscicasekoseaceliss oscoosesucacked@talOd Descicadeé - 13,250 15,500 
ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING OCCUPATIONAL GROUP 

Assistant Electrical Engineer A  ........cccccccsocccsssccssssscssssvccstecsessscoees Sud 4,350 5,100 

Senior Electrical Engineer B ........ Base takedeces daducsdtesecereésddoecescietauocsscseso hehe 9,625 11,300 
MECHANICAL ENGINEERING OCCUPATIONAL GROUP 

Assistant Mechanical Engineer A .......cccccsccsssscsscsescsesseeseseeee eodavessepvessecebes 4,350 5,100 

Mechanical Engineering Director ........cscccsccsscescssscssscosscesccseces CE eer eee 11,300 13,250 
SUNDRY ENGINEERING AND ARCHITECTURAL OCCUPATIONAL GROUP 

esistant CAnds€ape: Architect AX ce ccccccecsnsosesstedovdersosoudesecivetvosstcscosvedseesed 4,350 5,100 

Chief Engineer, Board Of Estimate: «:.....:0::0<scecesocccesecccscoosasscoponscarecoscse ww 15,500 18,050 


PHYSICAL AND NATURAL SCIENCE VOCATIONAL CATEGORY 
BACTERIOLOGY OCCUPATIONAL GROUP 


PERESOTIONOCUISE | AIDE 2hE o555 5c ccnas ai sscaiaisnicneadases avin nandassessissdiesieatucasdaanasascomessonti’ 3,700 4,350* 

Bacteriology Supervisor ........ ethane cseuestaastsscesoceavonssacteres <s soaseteloadeeaercacayocesie 5,100 5,975* 
BIOLOGICAL SCIENCE OCCUPATIONAL GROUP 

BRUNCH UG ESE te Petits te ea go assoc acs cess sin ica SGhce scac sdoeaddosbeselavceesacossevine’ EE A 3,700 4,350 

Botanic Garden Director B. .......cccccccccccosccsscccsccccsssssvecess eGlsteuseibatdsccaussavscese 13,250 15,500 
CHEMISTRY OCCUPATIONAL GROUP 

COT TUES a] Sailer SP on So ccacounswsdvessedd civics veuceseinctiwacnuak 3,700 4,350 

Chemistry Executive .ci...cccccesecodennssoeostesess Bde esveecsstetecs ter sendecansees ieee ce ac yacbsos 7,000 8,200 
FOOD SCIENCE OCCUPATIONAL GROUP 

BRN oo oi canon cacao scssevesdessvaidossaavics ede cate bsdsasbacesckiacessSyaccscaunsspasccssecdaswene 3,400 4,000 

BIGterics (GO-OlGinGtOr — Go :..ci0ci0scsieocssezedds Cuvdesdexc\cadacivbuonveiehixdscebiccdesedidese $ 6,450 7 ,550* 
PHYSICS OCCUPATIONAL GROUP 

| ESTED) Ss Sa CS A ES aPC DESO Se 0 ARP ORRIN eC 3,700 4,350 

TY SIGUE SUP OINIGOE ovgn cos ca ns Aecasasssacecoass csiiionkedsdnsceoesuesisccuéacensasenbsasoesoorsesi 5,500 6,450 
LABORATORY OPERATING OCCUPATIONAL GROUP 

Laboratory Helper A ........ ETON CC eC Teh Tia ceL cd ceceexiabsdsdcasine ceealelvedekieacdeideé 2,200 2,800 

Laboratory Executive, Water Purification ..........cccccccccssscsssscosssecocssocesesece 5,975 7,000 
SUNDRY PHYSICAL AND NATURAL SCIENCE OCCUPATIONAL GROUP 

UWSdlence Researcly Assistant Ax scasseccocscsusssssscicestslsssssssasissassoassscscsacesssosicoees 3,400 4,000 
MGBOIOGISH  seagstsctecsete< sssccsdsdcesstiestaisedscesdeiszeseee Sosacekucaacelebebéciuscdabiscdsesésceedossies 5,975 7,000 


MEDICAL AND DENTAL VOCATIONAL CATEGORY 
HOSPITAL ATTENDING OCCUPATIONAL GROUP 
SH ORTEESD 2 ONG 1 Ee | IS SC nO Ee 2,200 2,800 
Mortuary Supervisor dg lvedandienendcasevtvendse ica darassaissvueseoadestuadewusidagevnsevesdddevetbed 4,350 5,100 


* Ep. Note: This title, or pay scale, was substituted by the consultants for that given 
in the original Report. 
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Proposed Pay Scale 


Minimum Maximum 

NURSING OCCUPATIONAL GROUP 

Practical: INGise: 2 lciiciciscsvcacccassecovexcuaaseccneonsoarucscosctcccontaccoupestunsarcssaeees acts 2,500 3,100 

Hospital Nursing Co-ordinator ........ ieuaa shoaea tees eeauunsdcaeasveceasonupeacteaurenaseveena 7,550 8,850 
GENERAL MEDICAL OCCUPATIONAL GROUP 

Hinfe nin Geycct ores ncckcsesiecanesecstacoees sia diahen Lan GRtinws ne Dencedeeeneaeeeeearee eee nee 1,900 2,500 

Medical Examitiinig! Executive: ....i:.<o<csodesccossscccssssssconsaenaeeatace SPST Ce one 12,200 14,300 
SPECIALIZED MEDICAL OCCUPATIONAL GROUP 

Psychology Unter ...ccsscssacccnnsseagososcossesdaaneas ab snnscececede dada easebarencsudbausealsecee 3,100 3,700 

Medical Executive, Industrial Medicine ............cccccseeeees ata seastipecne ecco 11,300 13,250 
AUXILIARY MEDICAL OCCUPATIONAL GROUP 

Hospital: Techinicicin © ccic czcecdeccteccovs seve sodewse cceeavyeessaecsaaesccauteasceemseeen tees <ateereee 2,500 3,100 

Occupational Therapy eee C - sistinscasesabssacwsesaponseeas cducooposteadeonesansses 4,350 5,100 
PUBLIC HEALTH OCCUPATIONAL GROUP 

Public Health Assistant ~ .cc.scdicicccisscscceccsccousssococteteceoeee estes sche 2,200 27,800 

Public Health Officer—Executive D_  ....cccccccccscsccsscsssscssccsssecsecsessvsvecscseceece 11,300 13,250 
DENTAL OCCUPATIONAL GROUP 

Dental Intern ........ PEE RRS Oe BAR ROR RES 1,900 2,500 

Dental “EXSCuti vee ii ccdetiss swcdeyesccsosceseup av avgedusbsaseesddedssbustaacsoraecererece eee 9,625 11,300 
SUNDRY MEDICAL AND DENTAL OCCUPATIONAL GROUP 

Pharmacist A ........ abSbindcuses SR Uee dat tote oe ache ete ehe eee Oa 3,400 4,000 

Hospital Administrator: 1B: cacsascasesoossasscesesosoeneconssanacneasceccesansdecdonsctestaedeaeteace 13,250 15,500 


PUBLIC WELFARE AND SAFETY VOCATIONAL CATEGORY 
SOCIAL SERVICE OCCUPATIONAL GROUP 


DOrMitOly PALEIT cccccccscccesssosiacecsesacesscesensantectovessesasssooseossantascondacsesbecmecndcanss 2,500 3,100 

Welfare Executive Of cer: vccsscovsssvccseveavcunsesoteoursdncdeassenseevvevesuvteveusdeveuvvedes 10,400 12,200 
CORRECTION OCCUPATIONAL GROUP 

COGKSCHO I OME Riise sccds evasitessscerscasenwsbessswadeuccvecseccssccteotere baa Nets bol arts Be 3,700 4,350 

Correction Executive .........ccccscsccceeees EEE PT ORE RRS RAE PENS Pr Sea 7,550 8,850 
COURT OFFICER OCCUPATIONAL GROUP 

Process: ‘Server. Av <ccictiscecenscaeoeteasctecsssecssswdeseeeasenconencevtecsesanseuseesausens sentenieasne 3,100 3,700 

STORET Gods cceianeeavescecens disks scouthencboteoen sau sas suocacceuseelstlousanceceesteeseees megseseaiscasvwnsets 11,300 13,250 
POLICE OCCUPATIONAL GROUP 

GUGK iain ce hee aces iadt ied Male tes tune ener esee eon ore 2,500 3,100 

Fingerprint Technical Supervisor B ............066 waiissésseserenadesssstetddecesasconsavete 4,700 5,500 
FIRE OCCUPATIONAL GROUP 

Fire Alarm Dispatcher ...........:000s00 io bdbeedetaue ds vawveaad aeneennanonnstoge de seadedeosensss 3,400 4,000* 

Fire Mdrshal SUperViISOF 2C .c.cc..c:cccccesscustonarsonssSevesessactensendeensenees becates wasesend 5,975 7,000 
PROBATION AND PAROLE OCCUPATIONAL GROUP 

PEF OLS CRC O i oacsc cis ecsessdvssnicsssinivdannandesescsessseceesnvcbansebsy abssteseenesaccoomucseoenseseets 3,700 4,350 

Parole: ‘Supervisah iC. écccetcsscocsosnssasenesdesesoeessancisseceassesszessaeess aa seeabasasenesontlse 5,975 7,000 
SUNDRY PUBLIC WELFARE AND SAFETY OCCUPATIONAL GROUP 

Lifeguard ............ Srccastasasieent EPL a ee Ee ri ARN Ee on OE ee Ca 2,800 3,400* 

Lifeguard Chief :.iis.......ccesccccsseonese aavscioudadanas donsemesdedseanonesasnasinceancgineursekosncs 3,400 4,000 


EDUCATION, INSTRUCTION, AND INFORMATION VOCATIONAL CATEGORY 
GENERAL INSTRUCTION OCCUPATIONAL GROUP 
School: Teachekiistitesso nny ccoossosscascosonss sosononpnnssncasvasaxeoxnstwoeestverwsapeeasceecss 3,400 4,000 
Teaching Supervisor, Institution ............ bbassasndoadchessueserns mies caawnsnebaenerteeds 4,000 4,700 





* Ep. Note: This title, or pay scale, was substituted 1 the eoranlsauts for that given 
in the original Report. 
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Proposed Pay Scale 


Minimum Maximum 

SPECIALIZED INSTRUCTION OCCUPATIONAL GROUP 

UNSIEUCTOF IN [RECFECTION, SWERTING): .isssss-s.css0.ccsesassoscoessaveesencseseosaseenesense 3,100 3,700 

IMGSOUR ECUCATION® DIFGCION | cicsccccssinesscsccssscoaccscsseosncanccenesacteonvesseavessnsecdossoes 9,625 11,300 
LIBRARY AND OTHER CULTURAL OCCUPATIONAL GROUP 

DUES RCO Ue MINE CHUN Gee cece orc cece oc sec cans ass seeks iu aacchoesslsscivacpssntscsnessnttewersanasos 2,200 2,800 

DIR@EION,. BIOOKIY A: MUSEUM © <5..5<.250ssc0ecs5-<deacsssoegssgihanddocescdntbinnsosssanescerseses 13,250 15,500 
RECREATIONAL OCCUPATIONAL GROUP 

Recreation ‘Special. Activity Leader 5.i.::.<..cscccsosccscsssssdusvesoeasssvenscsadecoeedasers 3,100 3,700 

ReakeiReekecrivany OieClOn oo. seeo es sivs55cscce oko sai ccceno kX ossdodiesabsccaesceseasssocsnss 7,550 8,850 
PUBLICITY AND PUBLIC RELATIONS OCCUPATIONAL GROUP 

ERURIARCH A ROU Radic seit tcc s See eo Sas Sesh Co eu6 se esa sls vse ci ahcs Seon ui sansbudesssnen tesuavee 3,400 4,000 

BiereMCH CHS RICIIE NI OGT OR, 5 sec ec oo s8 cc scco degen sock sanansetesasuncdussseseesevassacdajaucssssosawasnies 11,300 13,250 
COMMUNICATIVE ARTS OCCUPATIONAL GROUP 

Motion Picture Cameraman Assistant ...:5.065.0cc.;csecesonvcvoossvnvcecossensvovecesvesee 2,500 3,100 

Exhibit Technical: Executive cc......c..ssesdeteceestacsevectudiedeseres BOS Reese ovcestiiaeds 6,450 7,550 


SUNDRY PROFESSIONAL AND QUASI-PROFESSIONAL 
VOCATIONAL CATEGORY 
ACTUARIAL AND STATISTICAL OCCUPATIONAL GROUP 


RCE CHRICEUAVATRCED YSU AN yo 55 Sos casos Sue lc cnn sce cseccusiesei saaneeahervasavssexadCovesenc'se eae kates 3,700 4,350 

Actuarial Consultant .............00 BEG Get Sosa ee case Ria Reba euasasagietenaescdessissaseaansess 18,050 20,950 
FINANCIAL OCCUPATIONAL GROUP 

PCC SMYT CLEVE NCE e eet aac nas ccs tose dawns sas cals ssiaaas ste sa vn skoseoesceceateucesev ens nesteteclecoeee 3,700 4,350 

PERS | KC SOT 23 Gi Re Ss a a Eh nO 14,300 16,700 
LEGAL OCCUPATIONAL GROUP 

RSE OE MC SMe tee S85 oa Sse) Sens de Seu sdsisassv Uecbseudad Sadun dude cdendedcugdausceokedcbosisucesecceuens 4,350 5,100 

PREMS POGEATION UGS: GOUNSEN | fice .isu0sc8hseehescsscusaccoveustyequawediyicesacddesoeavecas doneas 13,250 15,500 
PERSONNEL AND LABOR RELATIONS OCCUPATIONAL GROUP 

RELCOMTOL RE OUMSO LOL ey 3.85 car Pease Rese deed oki vc cov nn Sod aaelvades tes HONGee éokiewesv'esn bck 3,700 4,350 

EGIDOF, ae AMOS fH CON 09, 5. Seaecvsivocensosevucnoassvsdesacasesauerstouleness daesPonpansaceenaniiays 9,625 11,300 
MISCELLANEOUS OCCUPATIONAL GROUP 

By eet ose ee se cco nes Seaicoe ju shocaues ey Guys tsbuabersuncaaueeestvavic coe wer gaese$ 3,100 3,700 

Executive Director, Hospital ...........ccccssssssecceees ee heck er eee terre 18,050 20,950 


CLERICAL VOCATIONAL CATEGORY 
MESSENGER OCCUPATIONAL GROUP 


Messenger A ........ Bees bac Seder ede deste Seoeas actus cok tease ntwde ocbdasuaeeconnes vacedeeateseseaeseees 1,900 2,500 

Messenger B- i icscccsossecssseoeee Beane ahet Seaeas teh Sale Atass vives sgeqdivarweedsiuseesducsadussasvates 2,200 2,800 
OFFICE MACHINES OPERATION OCCUPATIONAL GROUP 

Office Appliance Operator A. .....ccccsssscsccsssrreceees Baier esyevnctans die tes stecceves 2,200 2,800 

Tabulating Machine Operating Executive, IBM. .........ssusscssscessscessccsescees 5,100 5,975 
TYPING AND STENOGRAPHIC GROUP 

CE) ST Sad S97 21 A 2 la a Drs ssésetsbaussasecatiteeecevases Seatessticks 2,200 2,800 

RGU ICE OTTO Las sos oy sete ores sear aaa Wee sacs tev Acsidbanencdecascatacdsecsdeeecudeceaceeteces 4,700 5,500 
FINANCIAL CLERICAL OCCUPATIONAL GROUP 

HtCMOt SOLO oo ccc2esscdiacssecesscevdose PR ad SOREN Uns esvncadiedntacsvaceasoasees Giche egoteves 1,900 2,500 

PE CHG TORY ANCA ON.B. ic2.-. ads. jocesfodstaonssresesessoseasscecnsassoseepsRevasessopsvseseveese 4,700 5,500 
PURCHASING AND STORES OCCUPATIONAL GROUP 

WECIG Real GUE A foc o sos cst scan doses sdeaas csuddseevaséens MEE CAGERaE cco TaSsaPOST a Ri dncoteab eh evade ones 2,200 2,800 


CE OEG SES UGL:. TD chat che as ae Ree are on 4,700 5,500 
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Proposed Pay Scale 


COURT AND LEGAL CLERICAL OCCUPATIONAL GROUP 


Court ‘Attended Acs sisscnsssecesconesescossusstedcansnsensasvee 
Investigations Executive ...........cccccsssssccssssssesees 


LIBRARY CLERICAL OCCUPATIONAL GROUP 


bibreiy PAGO: -cicsassesacsssipsveivvacicececepscatovee aipssenevsseasse 
Library Technical Assistant .........s.cssccsssssssssccsseees 


SUNDRY CLERICAL OCCUPATIONAL GROUP 


Chet TA races a sesass Nice oovsdeteeee cus 


Minimum Maximum 
attire Wiliam Shes urna t- 2,800 3,400 
SP aE SN ihe hits te aa 6,450 7,550 
PBR BALM ec hk SEY oh 1,900 2,500 
suast bis costed fauy On ree ae ee 3,400 4,000 
cite ae 2,200 2,800 
CRIP erect ae 7,000 8,200 


SECTION 2 


ANALYSIS OF COMPENSATION 


LYLE C. FITCH 


Beginning in July, 1948, the City has 
granted a number of general wage in- 
creases. In addition, many employees 
have received increments under the 
pay plans applicable to particular serv- 
ices, and many have received individual 
increases in addition to the general in- 
creases. The uniformed forces, teachers, 
and a few other groups have received 
special increases. The increases have 
been granted in response to the exigen- 
cies, including political exigencies, of 
the moment, with little attention to the 
requirements of an equitable and prac- 
ticable wage-salary structure. The 
structure has become more and more 
distorted, and many employees have 
grown increasingly discontented. 





Digest from “Compensation of New York 
City Employees,” by Lyle C. Fitch, June 3, 
1952. 


The Griffenhagen Report (which 
does not cover teachers, the uniformed 
forces, transit workers, or the skilled 
labor services) proposes drastic re- 
visions in the wage-salary structure, The 
most important aspects of the proposal 
are those redefining the relation of posi- 
tions to each other and establishing a 
framework within which increases can 
be related to the work that employees 
are actually doing. 

The Mayor, in submitting the 1952- 
53 budget, proposed another round of 
wage increases, since adopted. But 
again, the increases bear no relation to 
work done and do little to remedy the 
inequities of the existing wage struc- 
ture. 
Although one of the main topics of 
this Report is the relationship between! 
wage and salary increases and cost-of- 
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living increases in the past decade, the 
present Report should not be inter- 
preted as pointing to the conclusion 
that the present wage-salary structure 
should be based primarily on the cost- 
of-living changes during the war and 
post-war period. This is because the re- 
lation of wages and salaries paid in the 
market for different occupations may 
have changed greatly. Moreover, the 
City’s compensation structure before 
the war may have been inequitable, in 
which case basing all wage and salary 
increases upon increases in living costs 
would only perpetuate the inequities. 


It is difficult to analyze the changes 
in pay for many jobs because of the 
unreliability of job titles. Work done, 
in many cases, has little or no relation 
to the title of the individual doing the 
work. Much of the typing in the Tax 
Department, for example, is done by 
persons bearing the title of junior 


assessor or clerk. Some of the legal 


work in the Welfare Department is per- 
formed by “social investigators.” It is 
pointless to attempt to measure changes 
in the salaries of clerks from one period 
to another, since that title covers a 
great many kinds of work and a wide 
range of salaries. This situation has 
been worsened by the practice of giving 
wage increases by promoting or up- 
grading individuals who continue doing 
the same work as before. Moreover, the 
duties associated with some positions 
have changed over time. 


Changes in Income and Buying Power 

Personal income payments per capita 
in the United States increased by 175 
percent between 1940 and 1951. But 
how much of this increase constituted 
real buying power after allowing for 
higher taxes and inflation? Per capita 
personal income minus tax and nontax 
‘payments to governments (consumer 


disposable income) was 33. percent 
higher in 1951 than in 1940; in other 
words, the average consumer in 1951, 
after paying his taxes, could purchase 
one-third more in 1940 (after allowing 
for changes in the price level). 


There are no precisely comparable 
data for New York State and New York 
City. Personal income payments in New ~ 
York State (a measure slightly dif- 
ferent in concept from that of personal 
income in the United States, used in the 
preceding paragraph) increased by an 
estimated 137 percent from 1940 to 
1951. The writer estimates that this 
amounts to an increase of purchasing 
power, after taxes, of from 15 to 20 
percent. 


Wages and salaries in New York City 
private employment covered by unem- 
ployment insurance have _ increased 
somewhat less—122 percent between 
1940 and the first half of 1951. This 
probably represents increased purchas- 
ing power, after taxes, of about 10 to 
15 percent. 


Clerical and other white-collar em- 
ployees, however, have done less well. 
The salaries of the New York City 
employees in finance, insurance, and 
real estate rose on the average by only 
97 percent between 1940 and the first 
half of 1951. Increases of wages and 
salaries of other major groups in New 
York City include: manufacturing—125 
percent; trade—131 percent; services— 
115 percent; and construction—153 
percent. (All these figures are for em- 
ployment covered by unemployment in- 
surance.) Table I shows the increases 
in average salaries of various groups 
of private employees from 1940 to 1951, 
and of City employees from 1940-41 
to 1952-53, assuming the raises pro- 
posed for the 1952-53 budget are 
adopted. 
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TABLE | 


INCREASES IN AVERAGE NEW YORK CITY WAGES AND SALARIES 


Municipal Employees 


All employees" 


OOOO ee eee OOOOH EEOE OOOO OOS OOOO EO OLOSO OHHH SOOOO OHH OOO OOOSS OTOH OSEHSETOOOOOD 


Police and fire 


POCO C Cee HAO EET HOES OOO SEOES HOSES OTST OS OOOO SSE OSHO HS OSESEOG HOO OETHSHODOOOEES 


TOC OTS: oscecccsedsessecsscs eae Re Rare yaar Re Ee Ye Ah Sten by Cig CA 


Coecereveereceeoorees 


Employees other than police, fire, and teachers 


Private Employees 
Average wages and salaries in covered employment:” 


All industries 


PCOS OOOO EEOS OOOO SOE ESEOOH OSS ESOOOOO SOTO OSOHS HOO DOS SOSHTOH OSE SOOO9008 


IA GUTOCHUPING | 5. 50.5050-20- save sce ssoescdsasceescavsceneauctseesntoncrcaaatesrs A 


Trade 
Service 


CCCOO SCOOT HOSE OOOOH OOO DDOO HOOT OSSEOSO OOS EHOOHO LOOSE SOSTOTO TOO HO SOODO OSORIO O9H OO 


OOOOH COTS OSESO SOOO OSOR SHEET OOSEOSO TOOTS SOSEO OS ESTOOOLOSO SS OTOSSOESOOTSSO0089 


Construction 


POCOHH OOOOH OOOSEOO OSLO OLOTSOOCOHOOOOOOO SOHO OH SIOD OOOO OTESHOTSTOOOOSOS00 


Finance, insurance, and real estate 


CeCe oe eS OO LOLS SOD EDODEOEOEEEOO® 


1 Transit workers are not included in any of the 
averages. Estimates are for the fiscal years indicated. 
Averages were obtained by dividing personal service 
appropriations by the number of positions budgeted. 
Data for employees other than teachers were obtained 
from ‘Fiscal Facts Concerning New York City” (Citi- 
zens Budget Commission), Volume 2, Tables 38 and 43, 
and from New York City budgets. Average teachers’ 
salaries were computed directly from budgets. Salaries 


1940-41 1952-53 Percentage 
(In dollars) Increase 

2,400 4,030 68 
2,927 4,824 65 
3,527 5,478 55 
1,700 3,300 | 94 
1940 1951 

1,707 3,785 122 
1,594 3,583 125 
1,720 3,970 131 
1,642 3,537 115 
1,750 4,434 153 
1,880 3,709 97 


shown for police and firemen are averages for the uni- 
formed forces. 

2 Figures are averages for the calendar year 1940 and 
the first six months of calendar 1951 (the latter were 
the latest data available when this Report was written). 
“Covered employment’”’ is that covered by the unemploy- 
ment insurance program. Source: ‘‘Handbook of New 
York Labor Statistics’? (New York State Department 
of Labor; 1948), page 84, and information furnished 
by the New York State Department of Labor. 


CITY POLICIES ON WAGE-SALARY ADJUSTMENTS 


The main differences in compensa- 
tion policy occur among the uniformed 
fire, police, and _ sanitation forces; 
teachers; skilled labor service which is 
paid “prevailing rates’; and between 
higher-bracket and lower-bracket jobs 
in the other services. 


The general increases, which began 
in 1948, have had the effect of narrow- 
ing the difference between higher- and 
lower-paid jobs. Increases, for the most 
part, have been flat sums rather than 
percentage increases and have been 
limited to lower-bracket jobs; none of 
the general increases has affected sal- 
aries exceeding $7,500 per year, except 
that those for 1952-53 would apply to 
salaries up to $10,500. Moreover, the 


regular increment system has applied 
only to the lowest-paid groups. 


As previously noted, agencies have 
attempted to obtain salary increases by 
upgrading or promoting the individual 
filling a job, even though he con- 
tinues doing the same work, rather than 
by increasing the compensation for the 
job itself. (Conversely, the Budget 
Bureau, to keep down expenses, often 
keeps individuals in their old titles at 
their old salaries after they have been 
given new jobs with increased respon- 
sibilities.) Such increases are facilita- 
ted by the fact that no upper limits are 
specified for salaries of positions in the 
ungraded service and in the top grades 
of the graded services. 


ANALYSIS OF COMPENSATION 


Tables II, III, and IV list the general 
compensation adjustments for’ the 
major groups, except teachers, transit 
workers, and the skilled labor classes, 
in the war and postwar periods. Several 
facts stand out. First, jobs paying more 
than $7,500 in 1940 received aggregate 
increases of less than one-third as much 
as did other jobs. Second, the lowest 
paying jobs received proportionately the 
greatest increases. Third, the increases 
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to the uniformed forces exceeded those 
to other employees. 


General Increases, 1952-53 Budget 
The 1952-53 executive budget allows 
for further increases to all employees, 
save teachers and transit workers, to 
be determined by the following formula 
(the formula is based on gross pay, 
including all previous increases) : 


PsbS 2 COO oe co ScswaeoettoaMeoconkats 12 percent 
$2,000—-$4,000  ..:.........sccessessssece 6 percent 
Over $4,000) cidiscseccccsccvoscsseees 5 percent 


TABLE Il 


SALARY ADJUSTMENTS 
NEW YORK CITY EMPLOYEES 
Excluding Education, Police, Fire, Transit, Sanitation, and Skilled Labor 
1940 through 1951 
(In dollars) 


Graded Services: 6-1-43 1-1-44 6-1-45 6-1-46 1-1-47 6-1-48 3-1-50 Total 
Increment’ 
Below 2,400 basic..............0008 120° 120 120 300 250 250 1,160 
HAOO = 2 SOO ch cccocsacscecks 5 120 110 120 300 250 250 - 1,150-+- 
Over 2 OOS 261 ised 240 110 120 300 250 250 1,270 
Top of Increment’ 
Below 2,400 basic..........cccc000 120° 120 120 120 300 250 250 1,280 
DAW =2: 500 8” Secs cadvascucess 120 110 120 300 250 250 1,150 + 
QVOrZ-000 9 8. karibcincsesed 240 110 120 300 250 250 1,270 
Non-Increment 
Below 2,400 Basic..ic:.:..00c20%-. 120° 120 120 120 300 250 250 1,280 
DADO 2500) 6 2 cccssesescaseseses 2 120 110 120 300. 250 250 1,150 + 
PIO 4 000 A csccsnnnsacesees 240 110 / 120 300 250 250 1,270 
OOO 7 S00 9 oc issavececsosses . 350 300 250 250 1,150 
Bers DOO, ei i csesenteroveiricss 350 350 
Ungraded Services: 
Below 2,400 basic..........sscccee 180° 120 120 120 300 250 250 1,340 
AO 2 SOO). . veiecszeesestevenss 5 120 110 120 - 300 250 250 1,150 + 
PSOO-4:000  . cccsssdscedicsssse 240 110 120 300 250 250 1,270 
A OOO 7,500 9 soscesdecesotesess 350 300 250 250 1,150 
SoMa a eg a Sail dals cs 350 350 


Over 7,500 





Note: Salaries listed are those prevailing before July 
1, 1948; these were essentially the same as those of 
1940-41, 

1 Limited to amounts necessary to bring maximum to 
$2,500 or amount listed, whichever was smaller. Provided 
minimum of $1,200. 

2 Under the McCarthy increment law, adopted in 1937, 


employees in: most of the graded services entering service 
in grades paying less than $1,800 received annual incre- 
ments of $120 until they reached the top of their grade. 
This provision was amended in 1942 to limit the number 
of increments to four. Because of the increase in base 
pay, that law is now obsolete. However, the system is 
still applied to employees corresponding to those origi- 
nally covered. 
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The maximum increase is $500. The 
increase applies only to salaries of 
$10,500 and under, with the provision 
that no salary shall exceed $10,500 by 
reason of the increase. 


Increases to Particular Jobs 

This analysis has been designed to 
avoid, so far as possible, the difficulties 
of comparison previously discussed. The 
titles of most of the jobs selected for 
analysis are fairly accurate and de- 
scriptive, and titles and the nature of 
the work done have changed little over 
the past decade. Finally, the jobs can be 
readily identified in the Griffenhagen 
reclassification. 

TABLE Ill 


SALARY ADJUSTMENTS | 
POLICE AND FIRE 
1940 through 1951 


Date of Increase 





Vomecry 1, 194A x. .csavieseasscasessenscssossussecerestesscsoessceve $ 420 
DABEY Nig COSC. ertassscsccssevsehearsscnctesesieass savossunceceaseansaessbe 80 
Jandary V, WAZ sesccscssccesecsctsssessonev estes Nestdeseeoeeees ee 400 
January 1, 1948 ........ WasceraesdesissSsossasstetessonsrssseseecee? 250 
January 1, 1951 ......... OI Bony ROOTES A hy Se RIE 250 

MONG eaccsiesh Desks ccdvecleds scascaneie Cisse oe anageeeouaecate $1,400 


Stenographers and Typists 


These are in the clerical service, most 
of them in grades 2, 3, and 4 (grade 1 
has been abolished). Comparative sal- 
aries for the various grades of the 
clerical service are shown in Table V. 

By comparison, the Griffenhagen* 
proposed salary scales for the most 


common clerical positions are as 
follows: | 

Clerk-Typist A ...cccccesccocscssssesessosersersnencsses $2,200—-$2,800 
Clerk-Typist B  ........sccscccosssccerscerssesreserensrees 2,800— 3,400 
Clerk-Typist C  .........sccssccsceresersesssssneroneceee 3,400— 4,000 
Clerk-Stenographer A ........sscsssccsecssreerscnnees $2,500—$3,100 
Clerk-Stenographer B  ........ccccsssssssesererceeseee 3,100— 3,700 
Clerk-Stenographer C  .........ccscrcecssreresesers 3,700— 4,350 





*Ep. Note: Detailed comparisons of effects 
of various Griffenhagen analyses on specific 
jobs are not digested, because modifications 
will inevitably be made in that plan. 


TABLE IV 


SALARY ADJUSTMENTS 
SANITATION WORKERS 
1940 through 1951 











Date of Increase Junior Class B Class C 
July 1, 1943........000 a. $ 180 $ 180 $ 180 
January 1, 1944.......... 100 100 100 
Joly Uy, WAS kvcssoostsscsee 80 80 80 
July 1, 1946........sc0000 : 80 80 80 
January 1, 1947.......0 120 480 520 
July 1, 1948..........cs0000 250 250 250 
July 1, 1949........ccceeee 250 250 250 
March 1, 195 T..ssecseee 250 250 25¢ 
TORI cscisievesse wee $1,310 $1,670 $1,710 


Comparisons of minimum and maxi- 
mum salaries do not tell the whole 
story; data on average salaries for typ- 
ing and stenographic work provide 
more information. For this study, 
analyses were made of the salaries 
listed for the title of stenographer in 
the Welfare, Purchases, and Tax De. 
partments, and for the title of typist in 
the Welfare and Purchases Depart- 
ments. These comparisons are shown ir 
Table VI. (The Welfare Department is 
large and relatively new; the other twe 
are small old-line departments.) The 
analyses do not cover all typing anc 
stenographic work because some work 
is done by persons with other tities 
notably clerks. Finally, some persons 
with the titles of stenographer or typist 
may be working out of title. 


Table VI also shows comparisons for 
several other titles. 


TABLE V 
SALARY ADJUSTMENTS, CLERICAL SERVICE 


Grades 1940.4] 1951-52 Proposed foi 
1952-53 
1 $ 600-$1,200 (abolished) 
2 1,201— 1,800 _to $3,080 to $3,38: 
3 1,801— 2,400  $3,081— 3,670 $3,386- 4,011 
4 2,401— 3,000 3,671— 4,270 4,011— 4,64: 
5 Over 3,000 . over 4,270 over 4,64 
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TABLE VI 


SALARY ADJUSTMENTS, 
SPECIFIC POSITIONS 


Percentage 
Increase 
over 
High Low Average 1940-41 

Typists, Welfare Department 
1940-41 ...... $1,740 $ 960 $1,174 
MPS1-52 ...02. 3,080 2,230 2,479 111 
BO onscreen cacsabercetacesvoceteteebes 2,738 133 
Typists, Purchases Department 
1940-41 ...... $2,280 $ 960 $1,137 
H951-52 i003. 3,670 2,230 2,626 131 
BI ss 5. aac ads tives a sGasdiensucensas’ 2,903 155 
Stenographers, Welfore Department 
1940-41. ...... $2,340 $1,200 $1,579 
1951-52 ...... 3,710 2,350 2,884 83 
| OPES 5 ESS ae ee en 3,177 101 
Stenographers, Purchases Department 
1940-41 ...... $3,360 $1,320 $1,865 
BP51-52  .u..2. 4,630 2,410 3,362 80 
BND coca secacsesieudevisisnsssinsasdisees 3,684 98 
Stenographers, Tax Department 
1940-41 ...... $2,880 $1,200 $1,944 
BP51-52 ...... 3,910 2,350 3,189 64 
Be a tates ete Se Sos seer elaiat led 3,500 80 
Male Cleaners, Public Works Department 
1940-41 ...... $1,920 $1,200 $1,334 
9951-52 ....... 2,900 2,350 2,582 94 
IO roo Po nadvasnnd Cavecstavecieds 2,857 114 
Correction Officers 
1940-41 ...... $2,340 $1,769 $2,185 
9951-52 ...... 4,250 3,250 3,938 80 
ESS A SI ee ae a 4,294 97 
Parole Officers 
1940-41 ...... $2,340 $1,680 $2,143 
mO1-52 ...... 3,720 3,080 3,474 62 
RR 2s oars iv csanzncisisszvadints cies 3,802 WA 
Probation Officers 
740-41 ...... $3,720 $1,680 $2,337 
MI91-52 2.0 4,770 2,960 3,345 43 
BE. esas tacacccvestaasesbestcessdobaseaces 3,666 57 
Public Health Nurses 
740-41 ...... $2,340 $1,500 $2,022 
MPO1-52 ..... 3,670 2,650 3,097 53 
fyo2-53. ...... Bees saahiestacsuesansddsSeinse 3,403 68 
Budget Examiners 
1940-41 ...... $7,000 $3,120 $4,457 
f751-52° ...... 7,650 4,600 5,930 33 
secs one seiey2ccehasessideeresvé 6,387 43 


1Includes only those positions now under the title 
of Budget Examiner which were reclassified as Budget 
: Examiners A and B by the Griffenhagen survey. 


Percentage 
Increase 
over 

High Low Average 1940-41 
Tax Assessors 
1940-41 ...... $6,250 $3,000 $3,625 
1951-52" ....... 7,250 4,271 5,197 43 
Mr OG esc cevesetstoctcectndectieesseehiees 5,617 55 


1 Includes all positions classified as Appraisers A and 
B by the Griffenhagen survey. 


Engineers, Board of Estimate, Bureau of Engineering 


1940-41? ...... $10,000 $3,120 $4,430 
TIBI” fice. 15,000 4,391 6,288 42 
WS 2 Doo ac skochticsdecen concsesesvscesdss oS 6,762 53 


1 The top position is now classified as Senior Civil 
Engineer (Engineering Service, Grade 4). The corre- 
sponding Griffenhagen title is Chief Engineer, Board of 
Estimate, salary $15,500-$18,050. The lowest position 
included in the above averages is Assistant Civil Engi- 
neer (two positions of Junior Engineer not included). 
This position is classified by Griffenhagen as Assistant 
Civil Engineer A, salary: $4,350 to $5,100. 


Engineers, Office of the Comptroller, 
Engineering Division 


1940-41. ...... $ 6,500 $3,120 $3,802 
T951-52 4... 11,000 5,640 6,335 67 
NZIS ascsueuckcsisissnnoSusensenntssvessones 6,812 79 


Uniformed Forces 


The following data in Table VII show 
changes in the compensation of the 
uniformed forces (not covered by the 
Griffenhagen survey). Figures are for 
firemen and patrolmen, first class; this 
class includes roughly 90 percent of the 
firemen and 75 percent of the patrolmen. 


TABLE VII 


SALARY ADJUSTMENTS, 
UNIFORMED FORCES 


Firemen and 


: Patrolmen, Sanitation Men 
Salaries: First Class Class B-Class C 
WOAOAY? io vccésessiaceces $3,000 $1,920 $2,040 
ROBIE D \stddsctscesscees 4,400 3,673 3,833 
1952-53 (proposed).... 4,784 3,925 4,095 
Percent increase 
over 1940-41: 
NOB eS 2 \icccceccsdveasosiks 47 91. 88 
VOS2253) ticaccesvascs ter 59° 104 101 


1The purchasing power represented by these salaries 
has been increased by the City’s assuming a larger 
share of the pension costs. 
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Teachers 

Teachers’ salaries are being raised 
gradually by the adoption of a plan 
following that outlined in the Meyer 
Committee report of 1951. The purpose 
of the plan was to raise average 
teachers’ salaries to the purchasing 
power level of 1939. As adopted, the 
plan is to be put into effect over a four- 
year period, the last installment being 
included in the 1954-55 budget. Average 
salaries were to be increased by ap- 
proximately 72 percent—the increase in 
the cost of living over 19389 as of 
November 1950, when the report was 
prepared. But the consumer price index 


since has risen; the index figure for 


Feb. 15, 1952 was 183.0. 


Under the plan, the compensation of 
high school and elementary school 
teachers will be equalized, so that the 
plan as originally drafted gives high 
school teachers somewhat less, and ele- 
mentary school teachers somewhat 
more, than the increase in the cost of 
living. Average salaries for 1951-52, 
shown in Table VIII, include the first 
installment increase; the average for 
1952-53 includes the first two install- 
ment increases. 


Nonwage Compensation 
Increased compensation may take the 
form either of money or of increased 


TABLE VIII 

SALARY ADJUSTMENTS, TEACHERS 
Percentage 
Increases 

over 

Salaries: Average 1940-41 

VOAOSGT, «.vsssccscsticoavesgccutescs eeu $3,527 
WD a S2 vepveestecusgsdasitece cs eemeneeese 5,244 49 
TIS 2258 isccssacssreaees eassengpaeaayene: 5,478 55 


nonwage perquisites, such as_ those 
mentioned. Pension contributions are 


for the most part on the same basis as 


in 1940-41, save for fire and police. A 
health insurance program has _ been 
added, to which the City this year will 
contribute $3.6 million, equivalent to 
about 0.5 percent of the amounts 
allowed for personal service in the 
1952-53 budget. 


City employees still have considerably 
more time off than most employees in 
private industry. One wonders why 
City administrations have disposed to 
grant, and employees to accept, such 
benefits instead of increased wages, 
when the financial pressure on both the 
City and its employees has been so 
great. Probably neither side has always 
recognized clearly that nonwage bene- 
fits must be alternatives to increased 
wages. One even hears the argument 
that short working hours are necessary 
to enable employees to take outside 
work to supplement their City incomes! 


WAGE-SALARY TRENDS SINCE 1925 


Comparative trends of wages and 
salaries in private and municipal em- 
ployment in New York City since 1925 
were analyzed for the period covering 
the boom of the late 1920’s, the depres- 
sion of the 1930’s, and the war and post- 
war inflation. An index of average 
weekly wages of production workers in 
manufacturing industries was used to 
represent compensation in private em- 


ployment, since no other data covering 
the entire period are readily available. 
(There is no comparable measure, for 
example, of the compensation of white 
collar workers.) 

Average weekly manufacturing wages 
reached a peak in 1929. They fell by 
25 percent between 1929 and the low 
year of 1933, and in 1935 were 19 per-| 
cent lower than in 1929. (In the follow- | 
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ing, all comparisons refer to New York 


City; transit workers are not included | 


in any of the averages.) 

Average annual compensation of 
municipal employees reached a peak in 
1931. The increase between 1925 and 
1931 was due in large part to increases 
in teachers, police, and firemen’s sal- 
aries. Average salaries of patrolmen 
and firemen, first class, for example, 
went from $2,500 to $3,000. 


Average municipal compensation fell 
by only 11 percent between 1931 and 
1935. But if salaries of Board of Educa- 
tion employees, policemen, and firemen 
are excluded from the average, the de- 
cline in this period comes to 22 percent. 


The fall of average compensation in 
municipal employment after 1931 ap- 
pears to be due to several factors. New 
employees were hired at low salaries 
and kept at those salaries for long 
periods. There were few pay raises or 
promotions anywhere along the line. 
(The McCarthy increment law, pro- 
viding regular increases for lower- 
bracket employees, was not passed until 
1937.) Beginning in 1933, many em- 
ployees were required to take so-called 
payless furloughs, which for the most 
part amounted to salary cuts instead of 
unpaid vacations. Salaries of patrolmen 
and firemen, first class, for example, 
were reduced from $38,000 to $2,810. 
On the whole, however, policemen, fire- 
men, and teachers appear to have been 
more successful than other employees 
in resisting wage cuts. Average teach- 
ers’ salaries increased steadily through- 
out the period. 

By 1940-41, manufacturing wages 
had again gone above 1925 levels, while 
average compensation of municipal 
workers other than police, fire, educa- 
tion, and transit was still below. As 
noted in preceding sections, during the 








1940’s wage-salary increases in manu- 
facturing, and in other private employ- 
ment as well, far outran increases in 
municipal wages and salaries. And 
beginning in 1940, when their wages 
and salaries were subjected to the 
Federal income tax, City workers lost an 
advantage they had previously enjoyed. 

For several reasons, the advantages 
of municipal over private workers dur- 
ing the depression probably were 
greater than is indicated by the fore- 
going summary analysis. First, the 
comparisons are between average 
weekly wages in manufacturing and 
average annual compensation in City 
employment. Since manufacturing em- 
ployment was much less steady, the dis- 
crepancy between annual earnings of 
the average manufacturing worker and 
the average City worker doubtless was 
considerably greater than the figures 
indicate. Second, City workers had the 
advantage of greater employment secur- 
ity; they were less likely to lose their 
jobs once they were on the City payroll. 
Third, “fringe benefits,” such as pen- 
sion plans, vacation time and sick leave, 
appear to have increased far more 
rapidly in municipal than in private 
employment during the 1920’s and 
1930’s. 

Analysis indicates, however, that 
during the 1930’s as a whole, the aver- 
age City worker other than police, fire 
and education fared little better than 
a steadily employed manufacturing 
worker. 

It appears that the City’s wage-salary 
policy, at least in the immediate future, 
cannot rest either on the assumption 
that the City workers can afford to lose 
now because they gained so heavily in 
the 1930’s, or on the assumption that 
they will gain in the next depression. 
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TABLE IX 


COMPARATIVE TRENDS OF POLICE AND 

FIRE SALARIES, NEW YORK CITY AND ALL 

CITIES OVER 100,000; 1924 and 1925 to 
1951 AND 1952 


Indexes of Average Police and Fire Salaries 
Selected Years 


Average, All Cities 


New York City over 100,000 


(1925 — 100) (1924 — 100) 
Year Index Year Index 
1925 100 1924 100 
1929 102 1929 110 
1931 123 1932 115 
1935 122 1934 111 
1937 126 1938 118 
1940-41 123 1941 118 
1946-47 132 1947 152 
1951-52 187 1951 190 
1952-53 202 


Sources: New York City; All Cities over 100,000, 
“Monthly Labor Review,” January 1952, page 52. 


From 1925 to 1951-52, police, fire and 
teachers’ salaries rose more than those 
of other City employees. The increase in 
average compensation over the whole 
period was 187 percent for fire and po- 
lice (figures include only the uniformed 
forces), and 188 percent for teachers. 
The increases proposed for the 1952 
budget would bring the average in- 
crease in police and fire salaries to 202 
percent. The actual increase in pur- 
chasing power is greater than these 
figures indicate, however, because of 
the increase in 1951 of the proportion 
of pension contributions made by the 
City. 

A comparison of changes in New 
York City police and fire salaries with 
those of all cities over 100,000 (includ- 





TABLE X 


COMPARATIVE TRENDS OF TEACHERS’ 

SALARIES, NEW YORK CITY AND ALL 

CITIES OVER 50,000; 1925 TO 1951 AND 
1952 


Indexes of Average Salaries, Selected Years 


Average, All Cities 


New York City over 50,000 
(1925 — 100) (1925 — 100) 
Year Index Year Index 
1925 100 1925 100 
1929 109 1929 108 
1931 112 1931 112 
1935 120 1935 100 
1937 122 1937 107 
1940-41 126 1941 115 
1946-47 138 1947 150 
1951-52 188 1951 195 
1952-53 196" 


1 With suggested increases. 

Sources: New York City Board of Education and 
Bureau of the Budget. All cities over 50,000, ‘‘Monthly 
Labor Review,’’ February 1952, page 175. 


ing New York) since the middle 1920’s 
is Shown in Table IX. 


Between 1925 and 1940-41, New York 
City employees other than police, fire- 
men, and teachers lost ground, relative 
to these three groups. Part of the lost 
ground was regained during the 1940’s, 
when these “other employees” received 
relatively larger increases than did po- 
lice, firemen, and teachers. But as al- 
ready noted, the bulk of the increases in 
the 1940’s went to the lowest-paid eim- 
ployees. Hence the employees who have 
advanced least since 1925 are those in 
the administrative, technical, and pro- 
fessional categories, outside of teaching. 

Table X compares changes in New 
York teachers’ salaries with those in 
all cities (including New York) over 
50,000. 


A WAGE-SALARY POLICY 


The principal criterion must be “go- 
ing rates” as determined in the employ- 
ment market generally. Wherever feas- 
ible, the “going rates” used as a 


standard should be those paid in private 
employment in the area, since these are 





*Ep. NoTE: See footnote, p. ... 
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likely to reflect supply-demand condi- 
tions better and more promptly than 
rates paid by other governments, Fed- 
eral, State or local. (Of course the City 
may desire to pay somewhat more than 
“going rates,” at least in some cate- 
gories, in order to attract the highest- 
caliber personnel obtainable. Because 
New York City is the largest single em- 
ployer in the area, the level of City 
wages and salaries at any time doubt- 
less is a considerable force in determin- 
ing the “going rates” in many jobs.) 

The use of “going rates” is limited by 
the fact that many municipal jobs have 
no counterparts in private employment. 
However, there are several other cri- 
teria for fixing compensation for such 
jobs. 

First, salaries paid by other govern- 
ments offer a standard of comparison 
for some types of jobs. At present, the 
standard is likely to be a minimum 
rather than an optimum, since govern- 
ment salaries in the past few years gen- 
erally have tended to lag behind private 
‘salaries. Therefore, the City ordinarily 
should not allow its rates to fall below 
those paid by other governments. 

Second, the market principle may be 
used indirectly by observing whether 
the rate set for any position attracts an 
adequate number of qualified applicants. 


Third, compensation for many jobs 
having no direct counterparts in outside 
employment may be geared to jobs 
which do have such counterparts by 
using the “equal pay for equal work’ 
principle. (“Equal work,” of course, 
means work involving equivalent skill, 
training, and experience, as well as 
equal effort.) The principle should be 
used as widely as possible wherever it 
does not conflict too greatly with “going 
rates.” The principle cannot be sus- 
tained, of course, where it conflicts with 


established market rates. Such instances 
are frequently found; some professions, 
for example, command higher pay than 
others requiring equivalent training— 
M.D.’s commonly receive more than Ph. 
D’s specializing in chemistry or eco- 
nomics, and so on. 

Fourth, it may be desirable to fix com- 
pensation for some jobs at levels higher 
than would be called for by the consider- 
ations mentioned above, because of 
Special circumstances or conditions. 
For instance, it may be desirable to pay 
employees in certain positions more 
than employees of equivalent training 
and experience if outside work is pro- 
hibited. Teachers’ salaries might be 
fixed with reference to a budget allow- 
ing for books, travel, and other cultural 
amenities* 

The above criteria are not easily ap- 
plied; in fact, fixing compensation scales 
is one of the most difficult problems of 
public administration. But the City serv- 
ice has gotten into its present situation 
because none of the criteria have been 
consistently applied. 


Adjustments for Living-Cost and 


Other Economic Changes 


Once the initial compensation plan is 
established, the next task is to provide 
for systematic and regular changes to 





*The problem of setting teachers’ salaries 
is particularly difficult, because of the lack of 
criteria. “Going rates” are less significant than 
in other occupations because the City itself is 
by far the largest employer in the country and 
presumably is the leading force in establishing 
“going rates.”’ Nor can the amounts necessary 
to attract qualified employees be relied upon; 
teachers’ qualifications comprise many factors, 
some having little to do with monetary induce- 
ments, and persons desiring to teach may be 
willing to work for salaries which will not en- 
able them to maintain desirable professional 
or cultural standards. Teaching is not suffi- 
ciently like any other occupation to apply the 
“equal pay for equal work’ principle. Hence 
the idea of a budget providing for adequate 
professional and cultural standards may be 
the best solution. 
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correct any errors in the original plan, 
and to reflect developments in the 
economy at large, such as inflation or 
deflation, productivity increases, and 
other factors influencing wage-salary 
levels. It will also be necessary to revise 
relationships within the wage-salary 
structure to reflect changing market 
conditions for different types of skills, 
changing levels of education, training 
and skill required for particular jobs, 
and conditions peculiar to certain agen- 
cies or certain occupations, and the like. 


In the past twenty-five years, chang- 
ing living costs have been one of the 
main causes of the obsolescence of com- 
pensation plans. A number of cities now 


attempt to protect their employees by 


granting automatic adjustments for 
living-cost changes. But few, if? aye 
provide for changes to reflect interoccu- 
pational shifts of the type mentioned 
above. 


A possible procedure for making ad- 
justments would be to tie municipal 
wages and salaries to a wage-salary 
index (i.e., an index reflecting average 
market price for a large number of 
jobs), changing municipal compensa- 
tion with changes in the index. How- 
ever, if the compensation for each job 
were changed according to a wage- 
salary index encompassing a large num- 
ber of jobs, there would be great danger 
of distorting the compensation struc- 
ture. For example, in a given period the 
compensation of engineers, nurses, sten- 
ographers, and power shovel operators, 
as determined in the market, may 
change at different rates—power shovel 
operators’ wages may increase twice as 
rapidly as nurses’ salaries. If the com- 
pensation of municipal employees in 
these four categories were changed 
according to an index reflecting a gen- 
eral “average” of all of them, the City 


would probably attract more nurses — 
than it needed, but might not be able 
to hire any power shovel operators. 


Of course, it might be possible to tie 
the compensation of each such job to 
the pay of a job which did have a 
private-employment counterpart, thus 
creating groups of municipal jobs, each 
tied to the compensation of a ‘“‘key”’ job. 
But this would lead to endless disputes. 
It would be difficult to convince em- 


- ployees in the groups which progressed 


less rapidly of the justice of any such 
system. Moreover, the “going rates” for 
any given occupation vary somewhat 
from industry to industry and from 
firm to firm. 


Living costs are a better basis for in- 
terim wage-salary adjustments but 
should be supplemented by periodic re- 
views of the whole compensation struc- 
ture. 


Living-Cost Adjustments in 
Private Employment 


Escalator clauses tying wages to cost- 
of-living fluctuations are now included. 
in private employment wage contracts 
covering at least 3,000,000 employees. 
These include approximately a quarter 
of a million office and other salaried 
personnel. The index most commonly 
used is the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
consumer price index, either the index 
for the whole nation or for a particular 
city. The base month is usually that 1” 
which the agreement becomes effective, 
or some other specified month; some 
agreements provide for an average of 
several monthly figures to eliminate sea- 
sonal or random influences. 


Living-Cost Adjustments in 

Municipal Employment 3 
St. Paul, Minnesota, was the first! 

American city to use an automatic cost- 
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of-living adjustment. This plan, one of 
the most elaborate in use, provides 
for diminshing percentage increments: 
base salaries up to approximately 
$1,260 are entitled to 100 percent of the 
percentage change in the living cost 
index (a straight proportional adjust- 
ment); higher salaries receive pro- 
gressively diminishing percentages. 

The St. Paul plan was adopted in 
1922. In the 1940’s, a number of other 
cities and at least one county adopted 
such plans, and they are now used by 
over twenty local governments.* All the 
plans are tied to consumer price indexes, 
either the national index, the index of 
the city itself if one exists, or the index 
of a nearby city. Some plans call for 
proportional changes (i. e., those for 
which the percentage change in com- 
pensation equals the percentage change 
in living costs), in the first $1,200, or 
other specified amount of each em- 
ployee’s base pay. For example, the 
Dearborn plan grants proportional in- 
creases (and decreases) on the first 
$3,000 of annual pay; Brookline, on the 
first $1,600; and Colorado Springs, on 
the first $1,200. Other cities provide 
flat-rate changes of specified amounts 
for each change of a designated number 
of points in the consumer price index. 

So far as could be ascertained, none 
of the city plans grants proportional ad- 
justments to all employees, which would 
give them all the same purchasing 
power (except for income taxes) as in 
the base period. High-paid employees 
occasionally receive larger dollar ad- 
justments than lower-paid, per unit 
change in the consumer price index. 


*Including Milwaukee; Madison; Toledo; 
Duluth; Portland (Ore.); Colorado Springs; 
Brookline (Mass.); Jackson, Saginaw, and 
Dearborn (Mich.); Burbank; Phoenix; Wich- 
ita; and Ramsay County (home county of St. 
Paul). Columbus and San Diego adopted plans 
but later abandoned them. The plans, of course, 
vary in detail. 


but the higher-salary adjustments are 
smailer, expressed as percentages of 
base pay, in all the plans reviewed. 

This means that as the cost of living 
increases, the purchasing power of the 
higher-salary ranges declines, both ab- 
solutely and relative to that of the 
lower-salary ranges. 


Most of the plans call for annual ad- 
justments; but Madison makes semi- 


annual adjustments; Whitefish Bay 
(Wisc.), quarterly adjustments; and 
Shorewood (Wisc.) and _ Brookline, 


monthly adjustments. 


To save the cost of making minor 
changes, the plans usually provide for 
no salary adjustment unless the con- 
sumer price index changes by at least 
2 to 5 points. St. Paul and Portland 
specify 2-point changes, for example, 
and Jackson (Mich.) a 5-point change, 
before making salary adjustments. (Re- 
ports of the plans tend to confuse point 
changes in the consumer price index 
with percentage changes. A change of 5 
points in the index, for instance, from 
180 to 185 (1935-89 equals 100), is fre- 
quently reported as a 5-percent change; 
actually it is a 2.8 percent change. 
Where reports mention percentage 
changes it was assumed they mean point 
changes, but some of the figures cited 
may be in error because of this am- 
biguity.) 

Some plans also set limits on the in- 
creases or decreases that will be made 
in any one year. The maximum adjust- 
ment allowed by Madison in a year, for 
example, is that corresponding to a 10- 
point change in the consumer price 
index. 


A Living-Cost Adjustment for 
New York City Employees 


Any plan for an automatic living-cost 
adjustment should be added to, not used 
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in place of, the proposed classification 
and compensation plan. And it should 
be supplemented by periodic reviews of 
the whole structure to correct inequities 
and keep compensation in line with 
“soing rates.’ Many of the cities al- 
ready mentioned adopted cost-of-living 
adjustments as a means of keeping re- 
cently established classification and 
compensation plans up-to-date. But 
none of them provide for regular re- 
views. 


An escalator clause in the City’s 


wage-salary structure might provide © 


for annual or quarterly adjustments 
(monthly adjustments are ruled out be- 


cause of the large amount of bookkeep- 


ing involved). 


Annual increments would be added 
to base pay (as established by the new 
plan) when the budget was made up. 
The easiest and most equitable method 
would be to increase compensation of all 
jobs (except those in the skilled labor 
services now governed by Section 220 of 
the State Labor Law) proportionately 
with the increase in the cost of living 
as measured by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics consumer price index for New 
York City. The average index for the 
first quarter of the year might be used 
in determining cost-of-living increases 
if the data could be made available in 
time for budget-making purposes ; fail- 
ing that, adjustments could be based 
upon the average for December, Janu- 
ary, and February. Or the adjustment 
could be based upon the index for a 
given month, for example, the increase 
of the figure for February over the Feb- 
ruary of the preceding year. To min- 
imize the possibility of the adjustments 
being distorted by random fluctuations 
of the index, however, it probably would 
be advisable to base the adjustment on 
a three-month average. In any event, 


salaries on the average would lag al- 
most a year behind the cost of living 
(the midpoint of the fiscal year is 
December 31, and salaries of any fiscal 
year would be based on a quarter cen- 
tered in January or February of the 
preceding fiscal year). 

With this arrangement, it probably 
would be difficult to induce employees to 
accept decrements reflecting living cost 


decreases, since living-costs might re- 


verse direction and begin rising before 
the end of the fiscal year in which 
salaries were decreased. For this rea- 
son, quarterly adjustments are to be 
preferred, if the computational and 
bookkeeping arrangements are not too 
costly. The budget for each year would 
contain an adjustment for salaries 
based on the consumer price index as of 
(say) February or March. The wage- 
salary level so determined would be 
used for the first quarter; an adjust- 
ment for the second quarter would be 
based on the index for May or June, and 
so on. 


To avoid making adjustments for in- 
significant increases in living costs, 
wages and salaries might be changed 1 
percent for every change of 2 points in 
the consumer price index. (Changes of 
less than two points would not require 
any adjustment.) As long as the cost of 
living index stayed below 200 (1935-39 
—100), the increase under this formula 
would be slightly less than proportional 
to the increase in living costs (the index 
was about 183 in June, 1952). (The for- 
mula would be revised as soon as the 
contemplated change in the consumer 
price index to a new base is made.) 

Quarterly _living-cost adjustments 
present no serious technical budgeting 
problem; the problem is somewhat 
analogous to that of providing for snow 
removal expenditures, which also can- 
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not be forecast. Appropriations for per- 
sonal service costs could be based on the 
consumer price index as of February or 
March. Quarterly increments during 
the fiscal year could be financed by is- 
suing budget notes. The amounts saved 
by quarterly decrements could be ear- 
marked for the reduction of taxation in 
the following fiscal year. 

Proportional vs. Flat Adjustments—The 
escalator clause proposed would keep 
salaries in approximately the same po- 
sitions, relative to purchasing power. 
For example, assume that the initial sal- 
aries of two employees are $3,000 and 
$6,000, and that the consumer price 
index rises 2 percent. After adjustment, 
the two salaries will be $3,060 and 
$6,120 respectively. The first salary still 
has approximately half the purchasing 
power of the second, although the ab- 
solute difference between the two has 
increased from $8,000 to $3,060. 
(Actually, the second salary would have 
less than twice as much purchasing 
power as the first, because of the pro- 


_ gressive income tax.) 


The recommendation for proportional 
increases is based upon the proposition 
that cost-of-living adjustments should 
not be used to bring about interoccupa- 
tional adjustments or other basic 
changes in the wage-salary structure. 
These should be based upon the criteria 
already mentioned and should be made 
only occasionally. If such a plan is 
deemed to be beyond the City’s financial 


capacity, however, some system of pro- 


) 
| 


gressively diminishing (relative) incre- 
ments, like that used in St. Paul, is 


- recommended. 





a 


Bookkeeping and other technical ar- 
rangements permitting, living-cost ad- 
justments should be treated as regular 
compensation for purposes of the pen- 
sion plans. The reason is that, from the 


City’s standpoint, benefits under the 
actuarial plans requiring employee con- 
tributions should be as large as pos- 
sible. Otherwise, in the future, pensions 
may have to be increased by cost-of- 
living adjustments outside the actuarial 
plans, to the extent that the latter are 
inadequate. 


Objections to an Escalator Clause 


The principal objection from City em- 
ployees doubtless will come from those 
who favor flat rather than percentage 
increases. Otherwise the most serious 
objection from the employees’ viewpoint 
appears to be that the cost-of-living in- 
crements would not be tailored to meet 
the needs of individual families. How- 
ever, neither living-cost adjustments 
nor basic wage and salary payments can 
very well take account of individual 
family circumstances. 


From the standpoint of the City, the 
objection to an escalator provision is 
that the burden of inflation on City fi- 
nances would be greatly increased. Each 
1 percent rise in living costs would in- 
crease personal service costs by more 
than $7 million. The problem is particu- 
larly serious because of the _ inflexi- 
bility of the City’s finances. Between 20 
and 25 percent of City revenues comes 
from the Federal and State govern- 
ments, sources over which the City has 
little control, and more than 40 percent 
comes from the real estate tax, the base 
of which has proven singularly un- 
responsive to inflationary pressures. 


The issues, however, are likely to be 
essentially political rather than _ eco- 
nomic. Economic factors would limit 
the City’s ability to pay cost-of-living 
increases only if the payments necessi- 
tated levying taxes which drove either 
individuals or business, or both, out of 
the City. Given a reasonable amount of 
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judgment in formulating tax programs, 
there is no reason why living-cost in- 
creases alone should precipitate a tax 
crisis (again, economically speaking), 
since there is increased income with 
which to pay increased taxes. Con- 
versely, the City would benefit from 
wage-salary decrements when taxes and 
income fall. 


From the standpoint of the whole 
economy, the most serious objection to 
living-cost adjustments is that they 
tend to increase inflationary pressure in 
periods of rising prices and promote de- 
flation in slack periods. Also, they lessen 
the effectiveness of inflation as an in- 
strument of defense-war finance (the 
effectiveness of inflation depends upon 
reducing the real purchasing power of 
private individuals and firms by raising 
prices, but real purchasing power will 
not be reduced if incomes generally rise 
as rapidly as prices). However, since 
inflation is the worst possible means of 
financing a defense-war program from 
the standpoint of equity, the fact that 
wage and other escalators reduce the 
effectiveness of inflation is not neces- 
sarily an argument against them. The 
government has more equitable means 
of reducing private purchasing power— 
taxes, voluntary loans from private in- 
dividuals and firms other than banks, 
and, if necessary, compulsory loans. It 
ean also use direct controls to allocate 
resources. 


Productivity Increases 


Periodic wage increases for presumed 
increases in employee productivity 
have been incorporated in numer- 
ous wage contracts in private employ- 
ment. The present GM-UAW contract, 
for example, provides an annual 4 cents 
per hour increase in base pay for pro- 
ductivity increases. 


The concept of productivity is par- 
ticularly difficult to apply to municipal 
employees because of the lack of data 
on output. In the absence of definite in- 
formation, there is a considerable dif- 
ference of opinion as to whether pro- 
ductivity of municipal employees (and 
that of government employees gener- 
ally) has increased as much as pro- 
ductivity in the economy at large. 
(Productivity per man-hour in the 


whole economy is generally estimated 


to have increased by about 2.5 percent 
per year during the past several 
decades. ) 


City wage policies, however, should 
not be based on the assumption that 
productivity in City employment is 
markedly less than in private employ- 
ment. If the City paid lower wages on 
the basis of such an assumption, con- 
tinued low productivity would be as- 
sured because the City could not attract 
competent employees. And such a policy 
would be highly unfair to the employees 
themselves, since responsibility for low 
productivity must be charged partly to 
the City’s wage policy in the past. 

City employees should share in in- 
creased economic productivity, irrespec- 
tive of whether productivity increases 
can be attributed specifically to them. 
However, regular productivity in- 
crements to municipal wages and sal- 
aries, such as those now granted pro- 
duction workers by General Motors and 
other firms, probably are not advisable. 
The productivity increment is a recent 
innovation with which there has been 
little experience. 


Periodic Reviews of the Wage-Salary 
Structure 


The proposed living cost adj ustments 
are designed to maintain the purchasing 
power of the wages and salaries com- 
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prising the City compensation struc- 
ture, without changing the relative po- 
sition within the structure of the com- 
pensation attaching to each job. As 
noted above, there is needed in addition 
a regularized procedure for making 
imtrastructural adjustments for chang- 
ing market conditions, changing levels 
of education, skill and training required 
for particular jobs, and so on. 

It is recommended that this function 
be assigned to the Classification Unit of 
the Civil Service Commission proposed 
by the Formal Hearings Board. 

A regular cost-of-living adjustment 
should obviate the need for most piece- 
meal adjustments. In any event, such 
adjustments should be held to a mini- 
mum because they tend to distort the 
whole structure unless made with great 
care. 


Instead of continually patching up 
the system by piecemeal changes, the 
City should periodically review the 
whole compensation structure and make 
the changes indicated by the Classifica- 


tion and Compensation Bureau studies 


all at once. Such reviews would involve 
a large amount of work (though not 
nearly as much as that involved in set- 
ting up an entirely new classification 
and compensation plan), and should be 
scheduled not oftener than every five 
years. Once established, however, the 
period between reviews should be kept 
constant, so that employees may know 
definitely what to expect. 


Such a system would relieve the Civil 
Service Commission and Budget Bureau 
of continuous pressure from the various 
employee organizations, who would pre- 
pare their cases for submission at the 


| scheduled time. Their demands could be 
| Weighed against each other and fitted 


} 


Into a total picture. The effect of pro- 
ductivity increases and other factors 


upon various occupations would be al- 
lowed for by taking into account market 
conditions, compensation in private and 
other public employment, and the other 
criteria mentioned. While there would 
be lags in making some type of adjust- 
ments, they probably would not be seri- 
ous (emergencies can be handled by 
piecemeal changes). 


Distortions* 


Interim living-cost adjustments to 
bridge the periods between the over-all 
reviews of the compensation structure 
might produce some distortion of the 
structure, vis-a-vis the market place, be- 
cause, as stated, the market rates of 
wages and salaries of some occupations 
are likely to change less rapidly, and 
those of other occupations more rapidly, 
than living costs. 


But the distortions produced by 
living-cost adjustments would not be 
serious. Adjustments would be made at 
the time of the over-all review (at five- 
year intervals). Occupations whose 
compensation had seriously gone ahead 
of the market by virtue of the automatic 
increase would receive no adjustment 
at the time of the over-all review, until 
such time as the market had caught up. 
Ordinarily, this should not take longer 
than five or ten years, since most sal- 
aries are affected not only by living- 
cost changes but also by productivity 
increases and other factors. However, 
in the long run, the City would probably 
save money. 


Municipal salaries ordinarily least 
likely to keep pace with living costs 
and productivity changes are those of 
higher-echelon administrators, profes- 
sional persons, and technicians. The 





*EKp. Note: These paragraphs were added 
by the author, elaborating a point implied but 
not stated in the Report as distributed. 
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standard of comparison for such jobs 
ordinarily is compensation paid by 
other governments; private salaries for 
comparable work are generally consider- 
ably higher than government salaries. 
Thus the automatic increases would 
keep such compensation in line with 


the market but high vis-a-vis govern- 

mental employment, if the gap between 
government and private rates were nar- 
rowed from time to time, and the City 
were better able to compete with pri- 
vate firms for top-grade administrative, 
professional, and technical personnel. 


CHANGES IN COMPENSATION OF TOP ADMINISTRATIVE POSITIONS 


TABLE Xi 
SALARY ADJUSTMENTS, TOP EXECUTIVE POSITIONS 


Title 1940-41 
President of City Council .........sceesreeserreseees $15,000 
Vice-Chairman of City Council .........seeseseee 7,500 
MAyOFr  ..sssssseecscsnsrsssssrscencncnsesecsesserenenensesonnnees 25,000 
Deputy Mayor ....csssssssceserescsencenesesseseneneneneennnens 10,000 
Borough Presidents .........ssssssesseeseeseereereneenes 15,000 
Commissioners of Borough Works ........s++ 10,840 
Comptroller ......:sssssseseessesssesssessssenensscassenenencnees 20,000 
First Deputy Comptroller ..........scssesessesserserees 12,500 
Budget Director ........cscssssssersereereenceseersensensease 12,000 
Assistant Budget Director .......ssescsesreereessers 9,000 
TreCSULED ceccccceesssccccesssccccuscsesecceeenssecceeeeseesoseceons 10,000 
Deputy Treasurer ........sesessererssesseseessenstsensesees 6,500 
President, Tax Department .......sssccseesreeeeees 12,000 
Chief Assessor, Tax Department .........cccceeeees 7,000 
Commissioner, Dept. of Licenses ..........seee 10,000 
Corporation Counsel .......ssssssssseserserersrerseseress 17,500 
First Assistant Corporation Counsel ........+«+0+ 10,000 
Register, City Register .......s.ssseerseresreseerees 12,000 
Chairman, City Planning Commission ............ 15,000 
City Planning Director .......ssseserereeeerereseeseees 7,000 
Commissioner, Dept. of Public Works ........... 12,000 
Deputy Commissioner, Dept. of Public Works 7,500 
Director of Radio Communication... 7,500 
Chief Librarian, Brooklyn Library ..........0+ 10,000 
Superintendent of Schools .........sseeerereees 25,000 
Chief Librarian, Queens Library .......cssreeeee 6,890 
Deputy Supt. of Schools ........sssesseseseeseeees 12,500 
Presidents, City Colleges .........:ssscsssseereeeeees 18,000 
Park Commissioner .......cccccccceceseeeeeessessevsssererens 13,500 
Executive Officer, Dept. of Parks ..........s:00 8,000 
Police and Fire: Commissioners .........sccsseeseeees 12,500 
Chief Engineer, Board of Transportation...... 15,000 
Commissioner of Marine and Aviation .......... 15,000 
District Attorneys, New York County .......0. 20,000 
Chief Justice, City Court .......ccssccsssssrseseeseeee 18,000 
Chief Magistrate ...........c.sccsrscsssessseessesereees 13,000 


1 Salaries shown only if increased over 1951-52. 


1951-52 Percent 1952-53° Percent 
Increase Increase’ 
$25,000 67 
12,000 60 
40,000 60 
25,000 150 
25,000 67 
15,000 38 
30,000 50 
15,000 20 $17,500 40 
17,500 46 
14,000 56 
15,000 50 
10,000 54 10,500 62 
15,000 25 
8,150 16 9,100 30 
15,000 50 
25,000 43 
17,500 75 
12,000 . — 
20,000 33 
12,000 71 
17,500 46 
9,850 ou 10,350 38 
10,000 33 10,500 40 
10,000 
32,500 30 
9,000 31 
16,250 30 
18,000 — 
25,000 85 
13,500 69 
15,000 20 
20,000 33 
15,000 — 
28,000 40 
21,000 ; i? 
15,000 15 
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As already noted, general increases 
have applied only to lower bracket sal- 
aries. Salaries of some top administra- 
tive and judicial positions have been 
raised by increases granted on an in- 
dividual basis, but there has been no 
uniform policy in this respect. Table 





XI shows the increase between 1940-41 
and 1951-52, and the increases which 
would be effected by the proposals in the 
1952-53 budget. The latter include both 
individual increases and increases ef- 
fected by the proposed general increases 
applicable to salaries below $10,500. 


SECTION 3 


REPORT OF THE 


FORMAL HEARINGS 





BOARD ON THE 


GRIFFENHAGEN SURVEY 


(1) New Classification Demanded—The 
employment system and the pay plan of 
New York City must be revised, so that 
Salaries and wages may represent: 
equal pay for equal work; a fair living 
wage; work and pay standards on a 
level fairly comparable to those found 
in New York for other employers, pub- 
lic and private; “a prevailing rate of 
pay” for all trades serving the City on 
a basis comparable to those found in 
private industry provided they fall 
within the purview of Section 220 of the 
Labor Law; the development of a real 
career system in the service of the City, 
with a correspondence of titles and 
work; and a personnel management ade- 
quate to administer such a classification 
and pay plan for the future. 


(2) Griffenhagen As Starting Point — 


The Report of Griffenhagen & Associa- 





Digest from “Report on the Formal Hear- 


ings on the Griffenhagen Survey”, a mimeo- 


| 





graphed Report of the Mayor’s Committee on 
Management Survey, May 26, 1952, by Thomas 
V. Tozzi, Chairman, Abraham D. Beame, and 
Luther Gulick. 


cates cannot be enacted into law as it 
stands. Extensive and fundamental 
modifications must be made in the clas- 
sification plan, in the pay plan, in the 
allocation of individuals, and in the 
administrative plan proposed. 


(3) Classification — Many important 
changes must be made in the classifica- 
tion plans. In some classes the present 
classifications used by the City are pref- 
erable to those suggested by Griffen- 
hagen; in others, State and Federal 
practice is superior; in still others, 
classes suggested by the recognized pro- 
fessional groups offer a still better basis. 


(4) Number of Classes—Griffenhagen 
states that some 2,571 titles have been 
reduced to 1,327 classes. This is an 
extravagant claim, as the 2,571 titles 
referred to cover nearly 140,000 persons 
whereas their survey covered only about 
86,000 persons. Griffenhagen has in- 
creased the number of classes in certain 
categories beyond the practice of the 
United States government or the State, 
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and beyond what is needed for good 
administration. 

(5) Class Definitions — The general 
scheme of definitions recommended by 
Griffenhagen, though a good beginning, 
is not satisfactory for the City of New 
York. Certain of the specifications are 
‘not sufficiently definitive. The plan rec- 
ommended has gone too far toward gen- 
eral and, at times, almost meaningless 
statements, particularly in view of the 
more meaningful definitions already 
available in State and Federal class 
specifications and even, in many in- 
stances, actually in use in the City. 

The consultants have stated that the 


class definitions are not intended to be 


anything more than thumbnail sketches 





to be used by the personnel administra- 
tor as a convenient short title for 
grouping positions into classes having 
common characteristics. They insist 
that the true definition ultimately arises 
in great detail from the positions which 
are thus classed together, so _ that, 
ultimately and after long use, the class 
titles become fully meaningful, as has 
been the case with the Federal and 


State systems. 


We cannot agree with the consultants 
on this point. Class definitions for posi- 
tions in City service must at the begin- 
ning be recognizable, not only by the 
personnel administrators but also by the 
employees and the departmental admin-_ 
trators. 


POSITION DESCRIPTIONS AND FIELD AUDITS 


(6) Field Audits—Too much reliance 
was placed by the consultants on ques- 
tionnaires, which were supposed to be 
filled out by the employees, and upon 
the checking of these ‘“‘Position Descrip- 
tions” with the supervisory personnel. 
These questionnaires were not uni- 
formly handled in spite of Griffen- 
hagen’s clear instructions. Too often the 
work description related narrowly to an 
individual’s activities on a given day or 
week and excluded the broader range of 
work over a month or year. Many posi- 
tion descriptions were dictated by 
supervisory personnel. In many cases, 
the supervisors did not perform their 
part of the work intelligently, conscien- 
tiously, or promptly. Furthermore, 
Griffenhagen did not make enough 
direct, first-hand studies in the field to 
correct the errors. 

(7) Allocations—The allocation of in- 


dividuals to the new titles and classes 
is reported to contain many thousands 


of cases which are inconsistent and in- 
appropriate. The consultants insist that 
this must always be the case in any new 
classification scheme and point to their 
recommendations for appeals machinery 
as a corrective measure. 

A great deal of criticism which has 
been directed at the Griffenhagen alloca- 
tions arises from those who are in fact 
correctly handled by Griffenhagen. 
There are thousands of City employees 
who now hold high titles and pay grades 
who are in fact doing a much lower 
grade of work, and were therefore quite 
properly allocated to lower positions. 

(8) “Positions” vs Persons—It must be 
understood that the classification plan 
presented by Griffenhagen, by definition, 
does not have built into it a recognition 
of the human factor. Under sound 
classification procedure, it is not the 
incumbents, but the duties and respon- 
sibilities of positions, which are classi- 
fied: Human factors such as length of 
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service or seniority are recognized in 
the salary range and increment steps in 
the pay scales. 


(9) Career System — The consultants 
state that the promotion ladders are 
implicit in the various job and profes- 
sional series presented and that beyond 
this the promotion opportunities would 
normally be indicated by the personnel 
agency of the City. They suggested an 
“open” promotion policy under which 
anyone who can qualify for a promotion 
examination shall be permitted to apply. 


While the City employees want well- - 


defined promotion ladders, with many 
choices named in advance, they gener- 
ally insist on a “closed”? system, which 
limits applicants to the next lower 
grade of the specific class. 


This Board believes, along with civic 
associations, that the City should have 
a broad promotional policy, permitting 
promotions from one agency to another 
and extending eligibility for promotion 
to as many classes as consonant with 
good personnel practice. 


(10) Professional Certificates—Various 
professional groups have criticized the 
failure to note among the requirements 
for specific positions those professional 
certificates required by law or custom in 
New York State, as for law, engineer- 
ing, architecture, etc. The consultants 
contend that this is a matter of recruit- 
ment and does not belong in the class 
definitions, particularly as certification 
requirements change from time to time. 
We feel that it would be more satisfac- 
tory to specify the certificates required 


for given City work, certainly where 


the applicability of the State law is clear 
and appropriate. 
(11) Educational Standards—Consider- 
able criticism was voiced of the decrease 
‘in emphasis on educational standards in 


| 


many Griffenhagen statements of quali- 
fications. In addition to elimination 
of certificates, educational requirements 
are frequently reduced from one to two 
years, advanced degrees are dropped as 
a requirement in certain categories, and 
the experience requirements are reduced 
by one to four years. In a few cases, 
however, higher standards than those 
now in use are suggested. The consul- 
tants insist that the standards they have 
recommended are adequate; that higher 
standards are optional with the examin- 
ing and recruiting agency; and that 
higher requirements will automatically 
and needlessly push up salary rates. 

We believe that there should be no 
reduction of formal educational stand- 
ards now required, but that such 
standards may well be raised. 

(12) Unlimited Salary Grades — The 
new classification recommendations have 
been attacked with particular vehemence 
by the 5th Grade Clerks and the Senior 
Engineers, who point out that they have 
qualified by competitive examination for 
positions which now have no top salary 
limits under which they may achieve 


’ higher responsibilities and pay, subject 


only to the action of administrative 
officers and the Board of Estimate. The 
consultants point to the great variety 
of duties in such classes which vary 
from clerical supervisory work to the 
most responsible administrative duties, 
or from advanced individual engineer- 
ing work to the direction of large forces 
of engineers in important projects. 

The Board believes that a strong case 
has been made for recognizing the pres- 
ent rights to promotion of individuals 
within these two and other comparable 
groups, without the imposition of 
further examination barriers. 

(13) Individual Rights—The advance- 
ment and pay-increase opportunities of 
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many groups and individuals are ad- 
versely affected under the new titles 
and pay grades recommended by Griffen- 
hagen. Sometimes a suggested title has 
less prestige than the present title, or 
than the title at appointment; or a new 
salary ceiling is lower than the ceiling 
to which the individual or the group 
was eligible; or promotion chances have 
been adversely affected by City-wide 
promotions in place of limitation to a 
single specialized service. 

(14) “Downgrading’—A great deal of 
criticism of the Griffenhagen Report was 
offered under the heading of “down- 
grading.” However, the word “down- 
grade” was applied indiscriminately to 
any and every type of modification of 
the position definition, qualifications, 
title, allocation, present or future 
salary possibilities, or working condi- 
tions, which were regarded as open to 
criticism. 

(15) Preserving Rights—A number of 
witnesses presented methods of preserv- 
ing the rights of individuals by placing 
certain ones on special lists, entitling 
them to consideration for promotion 
along lines now open to them without 
further examination. Griffenhagen has 
suggested that this be accomplished by 
a table of “equivalencies,” as described 
in paragraph 17 below. 

(16) ““Covering-In’” — In some cases, 
the new classes and pay suggested by 
Griffenhagen are higher than the titles 
and pay now received by certain indi- 
viduals. It was urged that these indivi- 
duals should be given the titles and the 
pay of the positions they are filling. 
However, the organized employee groups 
insisted that this would be unfair to 
others who are entitled to compete for 
these higher positions, and that auto- 
matic “covering-in” would confirm the 
“favored” employees in these positions 


in violation of merit system principles. 
The professional groups pointed out 
also that many individuals would be 
covered-in to positions requiring profes- 
sional licenses which they do not now 
possess. Griffenhagen suggests that such 
individuals be given the new pay rate, 
but that their titles be “provisional,” 
until they can qualify, and that no 
changes in assignment since July 1, 


1951, be recognized. It was also pointed 


out that it is not practical or desirable 
to give a new examination whenever a 
title is changed or a salary rate shifted. 


(17) “Equivalencies’—Griffenhagen & 
Associates suggests that this problem 
be dealt with through the establishment 
of “equivalencies.” This concept is well 
set forth in the following excerpt from 
the April 15 testimony of Mr. John 
Leavens: 


With the passage of time, the per- 
sonnel system in New York City has 
tended to become more concerned 
with the standing of the individual 
incumbent, as evidenced by the orig- 
inal Civil Service examination list 
from which he was certified, and less 
concerned with the duties and re- 
sponsibilities of the individual posi- 
tion he holds. To a great extent, this 
condition has arisen out of the prac- 
tice of “promoting” (to use a good 
word improperly as meaning “ad- 

-vancement in pay’’) individuals whose 
duties and responsibilities have not 
changed. 


Each incumbent (unless a provi- 
sional) of a covered position has been 
certified by the Municipal Civil Serv- 
ice Commission from a list under a 
certain title and has status with 
respect to that “title.” The “title” 
held by a City employee who has 
gained permanent status may or may 
not now have any valid relationship 
to the actual duties and responsibili- 
ties of the position which the employee 
now fills. Things have gotten out of 
kilter in the course of years. 
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The Municipal Civil Service Com- 
mission maintains a file of what are 


known as examination notices. These, 


in effect, are the specifications for the 
recruitment of candidates to fill posi- 
tions which have been labeled with 
particular “titles.” By comparing the 
recruitment specifications set forth 
in the examination notice and other 
data that describe the kind (i.e. class) 
of position that is represented by a 
present “‘title’ with the class con- 
cepts for the proposed classes it will 
be possible to arrive at an equiva- 
lency between each present “title” 
and one or more of the proposed 
classes. 


The equivalency of present “titles” 
with proposed classes should not be 
developed in the abstract. It should 
be said in the case of each title: ““We 
examined candidates for work labeled 
with this title and, in our opinion; 
this has proved their fitness to do the 
work of those certain classes in the 
new classification plan that are listed 
as equivalent classes.” Perhaps de- 
terminations of equivalencies should 
be reviewed by the appeals board. 


The steps that should be taken by 
the agency charged with putting the 
classification and pay plans into 
effect (including the appeals board), 
are, in our opinion, somewhat as 
follows: 


(1) Clear and approve the alloca- 


tion of each position to its class in 
the proposed classification plan. In 
this process, the appeals board should 
hear and determine appeals of indi- 
viduals on any matters pertaining to 
classification or the allocation of posi- 
tions to new classes, but not on ques- 
tions of equivalency. 

As this process is completed, agency 
by agency and class by class, the ulti- 
mate result will be a complete and 
official inventory of the positions in 
each agency. 

(2) In dealing with the Civil Serv- 

ice status and rights of individual 
incumbents, it is suggested that a 
determination be made as to whether 
_ the classification as indicated by the 


present Civil Service title of the em- 
ployee and the proposed class for his 
position are equivalent or not and, 
if they are not, what proposed class 
or classes in the classification plan 
are equivalent to the present Civil 

Service title. This determination 

should be made agency by agency, 

class by class, and position by position. 

Three principal types of situations 

will be found to exist and they should 

be handled as follows: 

(a) If the employee has Civil 
Service status considered to be 
equivalent to status in the class 
proposed for the position he oc- 
cupies, the employee should offi- 
cially be certified as entitled to that 
position, retroactive to the date 
fixed for the adoption of the plans. 
(b) If the employee has Civil 
Service status equivalent to a class 
of higher rank than that proposed 
for the position he occupies, he 
should remain provisionally, with- 
out reduction in rate of pay, in the 
proposed class to which his position 
has been allocated. However, his 
name should be placed on a rein- 
statement list or lists showing that 
he is eligible for appointment in 
any agency, in order of his entrance 
seniority and without further ex- 
amination, to fill a vacancy in any 
proposed class equivalent to that in 
which he has status. 

(c) If it is determined that the 
employee has Civil Service status 
equivalent to a class of lower rank 
than that proposed for the position 
he occupies, the agency should give 
him provisional appointment status 
in the class to which his position 
has been allocated, pending compe- 
titive examination. 

The Formal Hearings Board believes 
that the principle of equivalency is an 
excellent one. Persons having rights to 
higher positions but allocated to one 
lower than such right shall be first con- 
sidered for any higher position occu- 
pied by persons not entitled to such 
higher position. Such reassignments 
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must be handled before a promotion test 
is initiated. 

(18) Pay Plan and Rates — The em- 
ployees insisted that many categories 
of pay as proposed are below decent 
living standards, are less than salaries 
and wages paid for comparable public 
and private positions, have not kept up 
with changes in the cost of living, and 
are grossly unfair as between the vari- 
ous classes and grades. The professional 
associations insist that the pay scales do 
not fit present conditions in the profes- 
sions or the technical qualifications re- 
quired. The administrators insist that 


it is difficult to fill, or keep filled, the . 
positions allowed them with the pay 


rates specified in many categories. In 
their view the Griffenhagen scales, 
though somewhat better, are still inade- 
quate. The civic agencies in general en- 
dorsed the general level of pay rates 
recommended, but recognized that costs 
have risen since mid-1951 when Griffen- 
hagen completed their wage scales, and 
that some upward revisions are, there- 
fore, in order. 

Increase in the cost of living index 
of the BLS for New York City from 
July, 1951, to February 15, 1952, was 
shown to be only 1 percent, the index 
having risen from 181.2 to 183. Higher 
figures presented to us at the hearings 
were national averages, not New York 
City averages. 

Griffenhagen feels that some such 
change is justified, but that it should 
be made for the entire schedule so that 
the relationships between grades may 
not be altered. The Federal government, 
which employs 146,000 persons in the 
metropolitan area of New York, in- 
creased the salaries as of July 1, 1951, 
from $300 to $800 and the State of New 
York adopted an increase of 6 percent. 
These increases were made after the 


Griffenhagen comparative information 
was gathered. It is to be noted that on 
July 1, 1952, the City proposes to adjust 
salaries, based upon a graduated per- 
centage plan. 

(19) Comparative Salary Information— 
Various employees groups asked for in- 
formation as to the names of the gov- 
ernmental and commercial enterprises 
from which Griffenhagen gathered com- 
parable wage and salary information. 


-Griffenhagen presented the following 


list, explaining that the detailed facts 
for each company were gathered under 
the promise that the material would be 
used only in summary form, without 
identification of specific cases: 
Comparative pay data were 
gathered from the Federal govern- 
ment, the State of New York, and 
other public jurisdictions in the north- 
eastern United States, including the 
states of Connecticut, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, and Maryland, and the 
cities of Boston, Buffalo, Philadelphia, 
Pittsburgh, Baltimore, and Washing- 
ton. Pay data were also collected from 
private employers in New York City 
in the following general fields: gen-— 
eral manufacturing of such products 
as tobacco, textiles, clothing, paper, 
rope, leather, metal products, instru- 
ments, and rubber; food processing, 
beverage processing, petroleum pro- 
cessing, and chemical and drug 
processing; retail merchandising, re- 
tail food distribution, wholesaling and 
jobbing, and delivery service; trans- 
portation, public utilities, and com- 
munication; building and general 
construction; charitable organiza- 
tions, character-building organiza- 
tions, hospitals, and social welfare 
services; banking, finance, and insur- 
ance; printing and publishing; hotel 
keeping and building management; 
law and title searching; architecture 
and engineering; radio and television ; 
marine operations ; business machines, 
public stenographic, and office serv- 
ices; and personnel and psychological 
testing. An effort was made in each 
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case to obtain data from small and 

large companies. 

(20) Mandatory Increments—The Grif- 
fenhagen recommendation that periodic 
salary increments be made mandatory 
was approved by all groups appearing 
before us. The final Griffenhagen state- 
ment to the Formal Hearings Board 
calls for four annual increments rang- 
ing from $150 per year in the lowest 
grades to $725 per year in the top grade. 
The employee groups urged larger in- 
erements in the lower grades and in 
Some cases more steps. An annual incre- 
ment starting with $200 was generally 
endorsed. 


(21) Seniority Increments—The failure 
of Griffenhagen to deal more specifically 
with seniority was criticized by many 
representatives of employee groups and 
by certain administrators. 


Griffenhagen & Associates insist that 
seniority must be rewarded only to the 
top of the grade, through the normal 
increments steps, and must be limited 
by the ceiling of the grade in which the 
individual person serves, However, they 
suggested a longevity increment for the 
individual in the event that some further 
payment for seniority is decided upon. 

(22) Hazardous Work—In many cases, 
higher pay requirements for hazardous 
work are recognized in the basic class 
definitions and pay grades applied, but 
in other cases this is not the case; they 
should be recognized in the basic pay 
plan. 

(23) Dentists and Doctors—A number 
of dental societies and dental employees 
criticized the lower general scale for 
dentists than for doctors. The con- 
sultants state that the Federal and State 
pay scales are not, in fact, equal for 
medical doctors and for dentists; that 
dental education is much shorter and 
generally less exacting than is medical 


education; that there is less difficulty in 
recruiting dentists than there is in re- 
cruiting doctors; and that, if the rates 
are made the same, the City will be 
underpaying the doctors and will find it 
difficult to secure men of good training 
and experience, or it will be overpaying 
the dentists and will be flooded with 
applicants. 

(24) Various Other Technical Categories 
—Similar comparisons and inequities 
were presented as between nutritionists 
and dietitians; between medical social 
workers and social workers; between 
chemists and physicists; between ac- 
countants and statisticians; and between 
lawyers of various specialties. In most 
cases, higher salary rates were recom- 
mended, especially in the beginning 
professional categories. 

Griffenhagen & Associates have indi- 
cated a number of amendments to cor- 
rect certain of the “manifest errors” 
involved in the foregoing criticisms, but 
insist that their recommendations tend 
to follow the current best practice and 
that much of the criticism arises from 
professional groups which are seeking 
to advance their own status. 

(25) Number of Pay Grades—There 
was some criticism of the 27 pay grades 
recommended. A smaller number of 
grades with wider intervals was thought 
by some to be more workable. It was 
also recommended that there be no 
overlapping grades, as has been recom- 
mended in the Griffenhagen plan. Our 
attention was called to the fact that the 
State of New York has 50 pay grades, 
and the U. S. government 60 grades, 
and that these systems do have consid- 
erable overlapping in pay scales of the 
various grades. 

(26) Across-the-Board-Pay Increase — 
All the employee groups which ad- 
dressed themselves to this subject 
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insisted that a flat pay increase is 
needed immediately across-the-board 
regardless of what is done about the 
Griffenhagen Report. The civic groups 
and taxpayer organizations took the 
position that no more flat increases 
should be made and that any pay in- 
creases must be part of a general clas- 
sification system and must recognize 
pay levels. Various individuals and 
departmental administrators took a 
middle ground, advocating both the 
adoption of a new classification and pay 
plan and an across-the-board increase 
within the structure of the new plan, 
because of the inevitable delay in get- 
ting the plan into operation. 

The dollar amount of the proposed 
across-the-board pay increase was vari- 
ously recommended at $500 to $1,200. 
The consultants recommended that 
there be no across-the-board flat pay 
increase, but that pay increases be de- 
veloped solely in accordance with the 
new classification and pay plan. 


(27) Minimum Wage for City Employees 
— The organized groups of City em- 
ployees generally went on record in urg- 
ing the City to adopt a “minimum 
wage” policy, ranging from $2,750 to 
$3,000. The Griffenhagen pay plan has 
as its lowest step in 14 classes $1,900 
to $2,500 in the original Report, which 
would be adjusted upward in accord- 
ance with the Griffenhagen recom- 
mendation that the rise in the cost of 
living since July 1, 1951, be recognized. 

This Board believes that a minimum 
salary established without regard to 
value of job and giving undue weight 
to family structure is an unwise pay 
plan and is in conflict with the interests 
of both the employee and the City in 
achieving the sound policy of equal pay 
for equal work. 


(28) Food and Quarters—The Griffen- 
hagen recommendation that charges at 
cost be made for all food served and for 
all other services and quarters provided 
to various classes of employees was 
attacked chiefly on the ground that the 
balancing salary adjustments might be 
inadequate or tardy, and that the salary 
rates already suggested by Griffenhagen 
for the categories affected are insuffi- 


-elent. 


(29) Legality of Griffenhagen Recom- 
mendations — It was stated by many 
that the Griffenhagen recommendations 
are “illegal” or “unconstitutional.” The 
consultants pointed out that all recom- 
mendations must be interpreted within 
the framework of the New York State 
Constitution; that no employees have 
employment “contracts” with the City 
except as to pension rights; that the 
problem of professional certificates is 
a problem for the recruiting and exam- 
ining agency; and that other matters of 
law would presumably be dealt with 
through the act establishing a classifi- 
cation system. 

Those who attack the general pro- 
gram of classification and standardiza- 
tion as illegal or unconstitutional are 
apparently unfamiliar with what is 
recommended and with the solid line of 
judicial decisions and ruling of the 
State Civil Service Commission on such 
matters. 

(30) Many employee organizations 
criticized the inclusion of many posi- 
tions claimed to be under the purview 
of Section 220 of the Labor Law in vio- 
lation of the contract that specifically 
excluded positions that either have been 
determined to be under this Section or 
are operating under wage agreements. 

This Board recommends that all posi- 
tions whose rates are determined to 
come under Section 220 should be elimi- 
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nated from this survey and from any 
further consideration. 

(31) Vacations, Leave, and Holidays— 
The failure of the City to establish and 
enforce a single uniform policy in all 


departments and comparable institu- 


tions was universally condemned. It 
was also agreed that present practices 
are now generally liberal, though cer- 
tain organized groups suggested further 
liberalizations. There was no support 
for the Griffenhagen suggestion that a 
two-week vacation allowance might be 
standard for the City. 

(32) Administration of Classification 
and Pay Plan—No one appearing ap- 
proved of the Griffenhagen recommend- 


ation that the new classification agency 
be set up in the Office of the Mayor. 
One group of employees urged that the 
new classification agency be placed 
directly under the Board of Estimate. 
All others, including the civic and busi- 
ness groups, recommended that the ad- 
ministration of the classification and 
pay plan be organized as an integral 
part of the personnel administration 
function, and that such changes be made 
in the Civil Service Commission and its 
staff as might be required to make such 
an arrangement fully effective. All 
groups agreed that adequate machinery 
must be created to hear individual ap- 
peals as soon as a new classification is 
put into operation. 


CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 


It is our conclusion that the City of 
New York should go forward without 
delay to install a complete classification 
and pay plan. We conclude that the City 
can proceed now on the data of the 
Report of Griffenhagen & Associates 
although that Report contains many 
Serious deficiencies. These, however, can 
be overcome in the process of installa- 
tion by the City itself. But let us em- 
phasize one essential point: the way to 
classify is to classify and put in new 
pay scales, not to make more surveys or 
talk about our needs. 


Recommendations 


Following are eight recommendations 
for installing a classification and pay 
plan in the City: 

(1) A Classification Division should 
be established immediately in the Civil 
Service Commission which would absorb 
and develop the present classification 
unit and be headed by a qualified 
_administrator. 


(2) Under the leadership of the 
Classification Division, the Civil Serv- 
ice Commission and the Bureau of the 
Budget should immediately set up the 
machinery for working out a complete 
career and salary plan. Consideration 
should be given to the data and princi- 
ples of the Griffenhagen & Associates 
Report and to the suggestions and criti- 
cisms of the various employee organi- 
zations and/or the various departmental 
administrators presented before the 
Formal Hearings Board. 

(3) Major departments should rec- 
ognize the need of having a competent 
personnel officer and immediately make 
available such a person to assist, ad- 
vise and co-operate with the Civil Serv- 
ice Commission and the Bureau of the 
Budget. This personnel officer would 
eventually extend his departmental ac- 
tivities to the entire personnel manage- 
ment field. But at the start he would 
confine his energies largely to the clas- 
sification project. 
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(4) We refrain in this Report from 
stating the precise qualification and 
method of selection of the Director of 
the Division of Classification recom- 
mended under paragraph 1 above, 
and of the departmental personnel offi- 
cers recommended in paragraph 38, 
except to say that they must be 
thoroughly qualified by training and 
experience for these assignments. 


(5) As an ironclad protection for the 
rights of the civil servants of the City 
of New York, the employees should be 
guaranteed against any reduction of 
pay and should be guaranteed protec- 
tion of their status and promotional 
opportunities through the operation of 
the new classification and pay grades. 
To this end, the following administra- 
tive devices would be used: 

(a) A Table of Equivalencies, 
showing for each old title and grade 
the new equivalents to which the oc- 
cupants of the old titles shall be 
entitled. 

(b) A personal Certificate of 
Career Opportunities to be issued to 
each Civil Service employee, indicat- 
ing how his present promotion and 
pay rights are continued and may be 
translated into the new classes and 
grades. 

(c) The creation of a permanent, 
official Appeals Board, before which 
individuals may take their grievances 
on all classification and allocation 
matters. 

(d) The development of a real 
program of interdepartmental trans- 
fer opportunities and in-service train- 
ing for those transferred. 

(6) The Civil Service Commission 
and Bureau of the Budget should take 
over from the Mayor’s Committee on 
Management Survey all the Griffen- 
hagen working papers, including the 
position description files, the class files, 
the punch cards, and other materials, 
including the transcript of the Formal 


Hearings testimony and the individual 

appeals documents already filed. These 
agencies should seek the assistance and 
advice of administrators, employees, 
and professional groups from outside 
the employ of the City, to revise the 
class definitions to meet the criticisms 
which have been made. 


While this is under way, the indi- 
vidual position descriptions should be 


reviewed in the field with the systematic 


aid of the employees and the adminis- 
trators of each operating unit under the 
direction of the new departmental per- 
sonnel officer. This work would take into 
account changes which have. occurred 
since July, 1951, and would establish 
the basis for keeping continuously up 
to date the roster and assignments of 
employees of each operating unit on a 
classified basis. 


(7) A new classification and graded 
pay plan should become fully operative 
on a comprehensive basis as quickly as 
possible. Wherever segments are com- 
pleted and can be installed independ- 
ently through administrative action, — 
without unfairness to other employees 
and within available budgetary funds, | 
such charges should be introduced when 
developed. We contemplate that the 
general comprehensive changes will re- 
quire action by the State Legislature 
and approved by the State Civil Service 
Commission and that they will, there- 
fore, be dealt with at a single time, 
rather than on a piecemeal basis. 


(8) We recommend an increment 
plan establishing annual increments of 
$150 each in the lower ranges and a 
reasonably higher amount in the middle 
and higher ranges, provided such 
ranges are based upon a pay scale com- 
parable in. structure to that proposed 
by Griffenhagen & Associates and in 
effect in the State service. 


PENSIONS 
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We believe that such a pay plan 
should 
seniority, but no special or added incre- 
ment adjustments should be provided 
for seniority above those which any 
range would normally receive. 


We feel that the salary increase plan 
Suggested in the 1952-53 Budget is 
probably the best that can be developed 
under present conditions. However, we 
count on the development of the classi- 
fication plan as outlined above to lay 
the basis for a more equitable system 
for the near future, so that future 
salary increases can be made to elimi- 


include full consideration of | 
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nate inequalities and increase standardi- 
zation. 


(The 1952-53 executive budget allows 
for increases to all employees save 
teachers and transit workers, to be de- 
termined by the following formula (the 
formula is based on gross pay, including 
all previous increases) : 


Pore OOO ea tee ab era A 12 percent 
Da UOO 4.000 ee oa 6 percent 
Over 54 000M4. 0 Ses ls 5 percent 


The maximum increase is $500. The 
increase applies only to salaries of $10,- 
500 and under, with the provision that 
no salary shall exceed $10,500 by reason 
of the increase—ED. ) 





SECTION 4 


PENSIONS 


JOSEPH SCHECHTER 


New York City has long been a leader 
in the development of pensions for its 
public employees. However, while the 
City now has the most generous retire- 
ment provisions found in any major 
governmental jurisdiction, there are 
still a few categories of employees 
which are neither covered by the City 
nor entitled to old age benefits under 
the national Social Security system. 

New York City will have contributed 
to retirement systems in the fiscal year 





Digest from “Recommendations on the Re- 
tirement and Pension Systems of the City of 
New York,” by Joseph Schecter, February 1, 
1952. (For further reference see ‘Retirement 
and Pension Systems to Which the City of 


New York Contributes Funds,” by Joseph 
Schecter, October 15, 1951; budget figures 
_ quoted in the opening paragraphs above are 
estimates from the 1951 budget.) 


1952-1953 not less than $132,000,000. 
This is 17 percent of the total City 
payroll. 


It is a mistake to call the arrange- 
ments authorizing and requiring these 
payments “a pension system” as few of 
the hundreds of State and local laws 
and ordinances creating them were ad- 
opted with any thought of their fitting 
into a total, logical retirement scheme. 
In no field of City management is there 
such an extensive patchwork of inter- 
woven but mutually oblivious provisions 
of law. While the situation has been 
clarified somewhat from time to time, 
new arrangements and exceptions have 
followed, so that the confusion is now 
as great as ever. 
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The analysis upon which the follow- 
ing recommendations are based covers 
all the retirement and pension systems 
or plans which are applicable to public 
employees whose salaries are payable 
in whole or in part by the City of New 
York, the New York City Housing Au- 
thority, the New York City Triborough 
Bridge and Tunnel Authority, and the 
Board of Transportation. Specifically, 
these comprise the following: 


ACTUARIAL SYSTEMS 


(1) New York Employees’ Retire- 
ment System. 

(2) New York City Teachers’ Re- 
tirement System. (Includes former 
Hunter College Retirement System 
which was merged with the Teachers’ 
Retirement System on June 30, 1938.) 

(3) Board of Education Retirement 
System. 

(4) Police Pension Fund, Article 2. 


(5) Fire Department Pension 
Fund, Article 1-A. 
(6) Fire Department Pension 


Fund, Article 1-B. 
(7) New York State Employees’ 
Retirement System. 


NONACTUARIAL SYSTEMS OR PLANS 


(8) Police Pension Fund, Article 1. 

(9) New York Fire Department 
Pension Fund, Article 1. 

(10) Health Department Pension 
Fund. 

(11) Relief and Pension Fund of 
the Department of Street Cleaning. 

(12) Supreme Court, First Depart- 
ment, Retirement Plan. 

(13) Court of General Sessions of 
New York County Retirement Plan. 

(14) County Court of Kings County 
Retirement Plan. 

(15) Board of Transportation— 
Company (IRT and BMT) Pension 
Plans. 

(16) Grady Law Retirement Plan. 

(17) Miscellaneous Provisions of 
Law, relating to Special Pension 
Benefits or Awards. 


A governmental pension system is 
always in danger of destruction through 
“minor changes,” first here and then 
there, which, eventually, add up to modi- 


fications which may undermine its 


fundamental principles. These dangers 
arise from changes in contributions, 
changes in benefits, changes in the 
earnings of reserves, and changes in the 
general economy, especially rapid infla- 


tion, which tends to destroy the efficacy 


of the funds provided. This danger of 
destruction through minor unappreci- 
ated or invisible changes is greatly in- 
creased where many separate funds and 
many slightly inconsistent provisions 
are found. Certainly no further changes 
should be made in the provisions of the 
pensions of this City unless they lead 
directly toward general unity and com- 
parative consistency. 


In considering any recommendations 
on pensions and retirement, the limita- 
tions necessarily established by reason 
of the provisions of Article V, Section 
7 of the New York State Constitution 
must be borne in mind. Article V, Sec- 
tion 7 provides as follows: 


After July 1, 1940 membership in 
any pension or retirement system of 
the State or of a civil division thereof 
shall be a contractual relationship, 
the benefits of which shall not be di- 
minished or impaired. 

Consequently, any recommendations 
which will diminish or impair any re- 
tirement or pension benefits cannot 
affect present members, but can be made 
applicable only to new entrants. 


It should also be noted that since the 
New York State Employees’ Retirement 
System is governed by the provisions 
of the Civil Service Law and is State- 
wide in the scope of its operation, the 
recommendations which follow have no 
application to the State system. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS 


(1) Merger and Consolidation of Retire- 
ment Systems — The New York City 
Employees’ Retirement System and the 
Board of Education Retirement System 
show a marked similarity in many re- 
spects. The members of such systems 
are engaged in similar types of employ- 
ment and many of the benefits of such 
systems are similar. There appears to 
be no need for a separate system for 
employees of the Board of Education 
other than teachers, and no reason why 
the membership of both such systems 
should not be served by a single retire- 
ment system. There is apparently no 
compelling reason why a clerk or ad- 
ministrative officer in the New York 
City Board of Education should not be 
a member of the New York City 
Employees’ Retirement System as is his 
counterpart in other City departments 
and agencies. 

Accordingly, it is recommended that 
the Board of Education Retirement Sys- 
tem be merged with the New York City 
Employees’ Retirement System. 

(2) Fire Department Pension Fund, Arti- 
cle 1-A—Under the present provisions 
of the Administrative Code, persons who 
become members of the Fire Depart- 
ment Pension Fund after July 1, 1940, 
are given the choice between coverage 
under Article 1-A of Title B, Chapter 19, 
and coverage under Article 1-B of Title 
B, Chapter 19. Since that date, no new 
entrant has chosen to come under the 
provisions of Article 1-A, inasmuch as 
the rate of employee’s contributions 
under Article 1-A is higher than that 
prescribed under Article 1-B. An even 
wider disparity between the rates of 


employee contributions under Article 
1-A and Article 1-B has resulted from 
the recent enactment of Local Law No. 
100 of 1951 which, by raising the City’s 
percentage share of retirement contribu- 
tions under Article 1-B from 55 percent 
to 75 percent, has decreased the em- 
ployee percentage share of contributions 
under Article 1-B from 45 percent to 
25 percent, nearly one-half. Conse- 
quently, there is no further need for 
continuing in effect the provisions of 
Article 1-A. 

Accordingly, it is recommended that 
Article 1-A of Title B, Chapter 19 of 
the Administrative Code be repealed. 

(3) Administration of Systems—Under 
existing law and procedures, each of the 
retirement and pension systems to 
which the City contributes funds (both 
actuarial and nonactuarial) is sepa- 
rately administered. There are only two 
systems, namely, the New York City 
Employees’ Retirement System and the 
Teachers’ Retirement System, to which 
the City annually appropriates specific 
funds (on a line item basis) for admin- 
istration purposes. The duties and 
functions entailed in the administration 
of all the other retirement and pension 
systems are performed in each case by 
the personnel of the department served 
by such system. 

Accordingly, in order to promote 
economy and efficiency in the adminis- 
tration of the various retirement sys- 
tems to which the City contributes 
funds and to avoid overlapping, dupli- 
cation, and waste, there should be insti- 
tuted a consolidation, within practicable 
limits, of the administration of the 
various retirement systems, applying 
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any of the following alternatives, listed 
in order of preference: 


(a) Consolidate in one City agency 
the administration of all retirement 
and pension systems, both actuarial 
and nonactuarial. Since the New 
York City Employees’ Retirement 
System is largest and is best equipped 
by personnel and facilities to perform 
the administrative functions of the 
various retirement systems of the 
City, it would appear advisable to 
transfer the administration of such 
systems to the New York City 
Employees’ Retirement System. 

(b) Allow the New York Teachers’ 
Retirement System, because of its 
peculiar problems, to continue its 
present administration and place all 


other retirement and pension systems 


(actuarial and nonactuarial) in the 
New York City Employees’ Retire- 
ment System for purposes of admin- 
istration. 

This plan follows the pattern now 
used on the State level, where there 
are only two large systems, the State 
Kmployees’ Retirement System and 
the State Teachers’ Retirement Sys- 
tem. 

(c) Allow the Teachers’ Retirement 
System. to continue under its present 


administration and place all other 


actuarial systems under the New 
York City Employees’ Retirement 
System for administration purposes 
and all nonactuarial and closed re- 
tirement and pension systems (which 
will eventually go out of existence) 
under another agency, preferably a 
City agency dealing with finances. 
(4) Pensions to Policemen and Firemen 
Disabled in Military Service—Under the 
provisions of Sections G41-63.0 and 
G41-64.0 of the Administrative Code, 
the boards of trustees of the Police 
Pension Fund and the Fire Department 
Pension Fund may retire any member 
of their respective systems who, while 
in the military service of the United 
States, suffers a permanent physical or 
mental disability which renders such 


member unfit to perform the full duty 
of his employment, and may grant to 
such member a pension (in the nature 
of an accidental disability pension) 
which shall not exceed one-half of the 
annual compensation earned by such 
member at the time of his retirement. 
No other retirement system provides 
a similar benefit for its members. Sub- 
division 4 of Section 246 of the Military 


Law, which applies generally to mem- 


bers of all public employee retirement 
systems in the State and its civil divi- 
sions, expressly provides that members 
of such systems, while on military duty, 
shall be entitled to all benefits except 
accidental disability retirement and ac- 
cidental death benefits. Policemen and 
firemen are in no different position than 
other public employees who enter mili- 
tary service and assume no greater 
hazard or risk than other employees in 
the military service. All persons dis- 
abled in military service, including 
policemen and firemen, are entitled to 
disability pensions from the Federal 
government. Consequently, there ap-— 
pears to be no sound reason to single 
out policemen and firemen for this spe-. 
cial benefit to the exclusion of all other 
employees of the City. 

Accordingly, it is recommended that 
Sections G41-63.0 and G41-64.0 of the 
Administrative Code be repealed or be 
made inapplicable to new entrants. 

(5) Limitation of Period After Resigna- 
tion During Which Retirement Contributions 
May Remain on Deposit and Earn Interest 
—At present, merfbers of the various 
actuarial retirement systems to which 
the City contributes funds may, after 
resignation, leave their accumulated 
contributions on deposit for a period up 
to five years, during which period such 
contributions continue to earn interest 
at the regular rate, namely, 4 percent 
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for those who became members before 
July 1, 1947, and 3 percent for those 
who became members on or after that 
date. In view of the prevailing low rates 
of interest now paid on the securities 
and investments in which retirement 
and pension funds may legally be 
invested, this benefit accorded to “re- 
signed” employees results in consider- 
able cost to the City for which the City 
receives no return. 


Accordingly, inasmuch as a “re- 
signed” employee is usually eligible for 
reinstatement to his former position, 
without examination, for a period of 
one year, it is recommended that provi- 
sion be made by law to reduce from five 
years to one year the period following 
his resignation during which a mem- 
ber’s accumulated contributions may re- 
main on deposit and continue to draw 
interest at the regular rate payable 
on accumulated contributions. Such 
“resigned” members may be permitted 
to leave their accumulated contributions 
on deposit for any period up to five 
years, but such accumulated contribu- 
tions should earn interest only at the 
regular savings bank rate (i.e., 2 per- 
cent or 214 percent) for any period in 
excess of one year. 


(6) Rates of Contribution and Minimum 
Retirement Age for New Entrants in the 
Police Pension Fund, Article 2, and the 
Fire Department Pension Fund, Article 1-B 
—Prior to October 1, 1951, the mem- 
bers’ share of contributions toward the 
Service retirement allowance in both the 
Police Pension Fund, Article 2, and the 
Fire Department Pension Fund, Article 
1-B, was 45 percent, the remaining 55 
percent being contributed by the City. 
In all other actuarial systems to which 
the City contributes funds, the members’ 
share of contributions toward the serv- 
ice retirement allowance has been and 


continues to be 50 percent. The addi- 
tional benefit of a lower share (i.e., 45 
percent) of contributions apparently had 
been provided for the members of these 
two systems to compensate for the 
hazardous nature of their duties. 

On October 1, 1951, however, under 
the provisions of Local Laws 99 and 
100, of 1951, the City’s share of contri- 
butions to both the Police Pension Fund, 
Article 2, and the Fire Department 
Pension Fund, Article 1-B, was raised 
to 75 percent, thus decreasing the share 
contributed by the members of such 
systems to 25 percent. The purpose of 
this action taken by the City was to pro- 
vide the members of the uniformed 
forces of the Fire and Police Depart- 
ments with a much needed increase in 
“take-home” pay. 


The effect of Local Laws 99 and 100, 
of 1951, is to reduce the amounts de- 
ducted for retirement contributions 
from the salary checks of members of 
the Police Pension Fund, Article 2, and 
the Fire Department Pension Fund, 
Article 1-B, by nearly one-half, thus 
granting to such members a consider- 
able increase in ‘‘take-home” pay. 

The action by the City in decreasing 
the members’ share of contributions in 
these two systems has evoked a great 
deal of criticism, both from the public 
and from members of other retirement 
systems. The latter argue that any such 
reduction of employee contributions 
should be applied uniformly to members 
of all pension systems to which the City 
contributes funds on behalf of its em- 
ployees. They also take the position that 
this special benefit of reduced contribu- 
tions granted to policemen and firemen 
is far out of proportion to any extra 
hazard or risk which their duties may 
entail. Members of civic organizations, 
and the public generally, feel that the 
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proper way to increase the compensa- 
tion of policemen and firemen is by a 
raise in salary and point out that the 
increased rate of the City’s contribu- 
tions for members of the Police Pension 
Fund, Article 2, and the Fire Depart- 
ment Pension Fund, Article 1-B, is a 
contractual obligation under the New 
York State Constitution which cannot 
be diminished or impaired. 


Accordingly, in order to reduce the 
wide disparity now in existence between 
the rates of contribution by members of 
the pension systems applicable to the 
uniformed forces of the Police and Fire 
Departments and by members of all 


other retirement and pension systems, . 


and to relieve the heavy financial bur- 
den now borne by the City by reason of 
the high cost of the City’s share of re- 
tirement contributions for members of 
the Police Fund, Article 2, and the Fire 
Department Pension Fund, Article 1-B, 
it is recommended that steps be taken 
for the adoption of appropriate legis- 
lation applicable to new entrants in 
such pension funds, to provide: (1) that 
the City’s share of contributions in be- 
half of the members of such pension 
funds shall be 65 percent, the remain- 
ing 35 percent being contributed by the 
members;* and (2) that no member of 
either of such pension funds shall be 
eligible for service retirement before 
reaching age 45. 


To require members of the Police 
Pension Fund, Article 2, and the Fire 
Department Pension Fund, Article 1-B, 
to pay only a 25 percent share of the 
contributions to such funds is unrealis- 
tic and results in unreasonably heavy 
costs to the City. To require the mem- 
bers of such systems to pay 385 percent 





*The Committee recommends that all funds 
be placed on the same contributory basis, 50/50. 
See page 215. 


of contributions would be much more 
reasonable and would still afford such 
members a most liberal advantage over 
other City employees who must pay a 
50 percent share of retirement contri- 
butions. This advantage, together with 
the privilege of early retirement at age 
45, would provide more than adequate 
compensation for the extra hazard or 
risk assumed by policemen and firemen. 


Under this recommended division of 
contributions (i.e., 65 percent by the 
City, 35 percent by the employees), the 
rate of contribution of members of the 
Police Pension Fund, Article 2, and the 
Fire Department Pension Fund, Article 
1-B, would still be considerably lower 
than that paid by members of other ac- 
tuarial retirement systems who choose 
the retirement plan which provides the 
maximum retirement benefits and the 
earliest retirement age,* and should not 
prove to be too burdensome. Further- 
more, the City’s financial burden in con- 
nection with retirement contributions 
for members of these two pension funds 
would be considerably lessened. 


The establishment of a minimum re- 
tirement age of 45 years for members 
of these two systems would also result 
in a considerable saving to the City. At 
present, most new appointees in the 
Police and Fire Departments are per- 
sons in their early twenties, usually 21 
or 22 years of age, and under existing 
provisions of law, these new appointees 
are eligible to retire after 20 years of 
service, at age 41 or 42. Because of the 
long life expectancy of a person at age 
41 and 42, the rates of retirement con- 
tributions paid by such youthful en- 
trants, who elect to retire under the 
20-Year Plan, and the rates paid by the 
City in their behalf, are necessarily very 


*The earliest retirement age in any of the 
other actuarial systems is 55 | 
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high. By establishing a minimum re- 


tirement age of 45 years, a new entrant _ 


at age 21 would not be eligible for serv- 
ice retirement until after 24 years of 
service. Consequently, since his life 
expectancy would be shorter at age 45 
than at age 41, the sum total of contri- 
butions necessary to provide for his 
retirement at half pay at age 45 would 
be less than that required for his retire- 
ment at age 41. Furthermore, such total 
contributions would be payable over a 
longer period of time (ie. 24 years 
rather than 20 years). Accordingly, it 
follows that the rates of contribution 
payable by such an employee and by the 
City in his behalf would be considerably 
less than rates payable under the pres- 
ent plan. 


A minimum retirement age of 45 
years would also benefit the City in 
another way, since it would assure to 
the City the continued service, at least 
until age 45, of policemen and firemen 
who have reached the point where their 
value to the City, as employees, is 
greatest. To permit retirement at age 
41, or prior to age 45, is obviously 
wasteful, unrealistic, and impracticable. 
No other retirement plan permits the 
service retirement of a public employee 
as such a youthful age. 


_ (7) Retirement and Pension Plans for 
Employees of Cultural Institutions — At 
present, the City contributes the em- 
ployer’s share of contributions to the 
New York State Employees’ Retirement 
System for employees of the three pub- 
lic libraries (i.e, New York Public 
Library, Brooklyn Public Library, and 
Queens Borough Public Library) who 
are paid from City funds. In addition to 
these three public libraries, however, 
there are eleven other cultural institu- 
tions having employees whose salaries 
-are paid by the City, but for whom 


the City makes no contributions for re- 
tirement purposes. At present, no retire- 
ment plan or benefits are available to 
employees of the majority of these insti- 
tutions. Employees of seven of the in- 
stitutions which have no pension plans, 
however, are now covered by the Federal 
old age insurance program* under an 
arrangement, recently made, by which 
the City has agreed to reimburse the 
institutions for the amount of the em- 
ployer’s Federal Social Security tax to 
the extent that the salaries of their em- 
ployees are paid from City funds. How- 
ever, Federal old age insurance benefits 
fall far short of providing old age pen- 
sions in the degree of adequacy which 
should be provided for these employees, 
and are much less than pensions payable 
under the various retirement and pen- 
sion plans offered to other City em- 
ployees. The employees of these cultural 
institutions should be eligible for mem- 
bership in a retirement system and 
should be entitled to receive the same 
benefit of City contributions now en- 
joyed by employees of the three public 
libraries. These institutions are desir- 
ous of effecting an arrangement for 
entry into the State Employees’ Retire- 
ment System, provided that the City 
will agree to meet the costs of the em- 
ployer, including the annual deficiency 
contribution which chiefly covers prior 
service, to the extent that employees’ 
salaries are paid from City funds. How- 
ever, the American Museum of Natural 
History, the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art, and the New York Zoological So- 
ciety all have existing pension plans 
which may be very difficult to terminate 
because of existing commitments of 
these institutions. 





*Employees of the New York Botanical 
Garden are not covered by a Federal old age 
insurance program or by a pension plan. 
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Accordingly, it is recommended that 
steps be taken to survey the problem 
of providing retirement benefits to em- 
ployees of the cultural institutions with 
a view to effecting the entry into the 
State Employees’ Retirement System of 
those institutions which at present 
have no pension or retirement plan, 
under an agreement by the City to pay 
the employer’s costs in connection there- 
with to the extent that salaries of 
employees of such institutions are paid 
from City funds. Those institutions hav- 
ing existing pension plans also should 
be permitted, at their election, to enter 
the State Employees’ Retirement Sys- 
tem, under a similar arrangement by 
the City for the payment of employer’s 
costs. With respect to those institutions 
having existing pension plans which 
such institutions elect to continue, it is 
recommended that an arrangement be 
made, if the same is legally permissible, 
for contribution by the City to such 
private pension plans (provided such 
pension plans are made subject to ap- 
propriate control and supervision by the 
City) of the actual employer’s costs in 
connection therewith for employees paid 
from City funds to the extent that such 
costs do not exceed the employer’s costs 
which would otherwise be payable if 
such institutions elected to enter the 
State Employees’ Retirement System. 


(8) Social Security Benefits — Under 
present provisions of Federal law, only 
those State and local governmental em- 
ployees who are not now members of a 
State or local retirement or pension 
system are eligible for Federal social 
security coverage, i.e., so-called “Old 
Age Insurance and Survivors Benefits.” 
Those who are covered by govern- 
mental pension or retirement plans are 
not eligible for such Federal social 
security coverage. In view of the excep- 


tional rise in prices during the post-war 
period and the prospect of an even 
higher cost of living in the years to 
come, it appears desirable that some 
provision be made to extend the Federal 
social insurance program to local gov- 
ernment employees who are at present 
covered by State or local retirement 
plans, in order that their relatively 
small retirement allowances may be 
supplemented by Federal old age insur- 


~ ance benefits. 


Accordingly, it is recommended that 
City and State officials confer with offi- 
cials of the Federal Social Security 
Administration in relation to the co- 
ordination of the various retirement 
systems within the City with the gen- 
eral social security program sponsored 
by the Federal government and in rela- 
tion to such Federal legislation as may 
be required in connection therewith. 

(9) Increase in Pensions of Retired Em- 
ployees—The rapid rise in the cost of 
living during the post-war years has 
brought financial distress to many re- 
tired public employees who are forced 
to live on pensions which were planned 
and paid for during a period when the 
purchasing power of the dollar was far 
greater than it is today. Many of our 
retired City employees now find them- 
selves unable to maintain even a mini- 
mum standard of living on the meager 
retirement allowances which they re- 
ceive and are forced to seek whatever 
work they can find, despite their ad- 
vanced age. 

Recognizing the plight of retired 
civil servants, the People of the State, 
at the general election on November 6, 
1951, approved an amendment to Sec- 
tion 8 of Article VII of the State Con- 
stitution authorizing the Legislature to 
provide by law “for the increase in the 
amount of pensions of any member of 
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a retirement system of the state or of a 
subdivision of the state.” This amend- 
ment will permit an increase in pension 
payments to those retired employees 
who are receiving inadequate pensions. 

Accordingly, it is recommended that 
a careful study be made of the financial 
status of retired City employees with a 
view to effecting such legislation as may 
be necessary to provide for supple- 
mental financial aid to pensioned City 
employees in order to relieve them from 
the financial distress which they now 
suffer. 

(10) Inconsistencies and Lack of Uni- 
formity in Provisions of Retirement and 
Pension Systems—An examination of the 
various retirement and pension systems 
provided for employees paid out of City 
funds discloses a great many incon- 
Sistencies among the diverse plans of- 
fered and the various features of such 
plans. For example, minimum retire- 
ment age ranges from 55 years to 65 


years, or after 20, 25, 30, or 35 years 
of service. Some systems have no com- 
pulsory maximum retirement age, some 
have age 70 as the maximum retire- 
ment age and some have age 63. Rates 
of contribution and the various service 
retirement benefits and death and dis- 
ability benefits offered are markedly dif- 
ferent from system to system. Although ~ 
all employees covered are paid in whole 
or in part by the City of New York, 
there is clearly a lack of uniformity 
among the retirement plans and bene- 
fits available to such employees. 


Accordingly, it is recommended that 
a full and comprehensive study be made, 
from every standpoint, of every retire- 
ment system and pension fund to which 
the City contributes funds, with a view 
toward effecting as great a degree of 
uniformity as possible among the retire- 
ment plans and benefits offered by such 
systems and the contributions required 
of members thereof. 





SECTION 5 


RECRUITMENT AND EXAMINATION 


RICHARDSON, BELLOWS, HENRY & COMPANY, INC. 


Richardson, Bellows, Henry & Com- 
pany, Inc., reviewed recruitment proce- 
dures, organization for recruitment and 
examinations, and quality of examina- 
tions of the Municipal Civil Service 





Digest from “A Survey of Examination and 
_ Recruitment Procedures of the New York City 
_ Civil Service Commission,” by Richardson, 
ow Henry & Company, Inc., July, 1951. 


Commission, together with an evalua- 
tion of the service rating system pres- 
ently employed by the City. 


A sample of the operating officials of 
the City expressed their judgments on 
the degree to which the Municipal Civil 
Service Commission is meeting their 
needs for personnel services. In addi- 
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tion, the attitudes toward Civil Service 
procedures of employees and of candi- 
dates for examinations were sampled. 


Certain other matters, so closely re- 
lated to more specific areas that they 
were necessarily considered during the 
survey, included investigation proce- 
dures, certification procedures, provi- 
sional appointments, uniform conditions 
of employment, and merit rating. 

Data comparing New York City’s 
personnel operation with that of other 
large public personnel agencies were 
obtained from a questionnaire circulated 
to 20 public personnel agencies through- 
out the United States. The Civil Serv- 


ice Assembly of the United States and 


Canada sponsored these questionnaires, 
reviewed the returns in general, and 
approved the manner in which the data 
have been used. 


Resources of the Commission 

The New York City Municipal Civil 
Service Commission is seriously under- 
financed by any standard applied. It 
lacks resources for performing effec- 


tively its phase of personnel administra- | 


tion for the City. According to useable 
data obtained from 18 other major per- 
sonnel agencies, New York City ranks 
sixteenth in its expenditure per em- 
ployee ($5.99 as against $27.22 for 
California, $16.13 for Los Angeles, 
$14.24 average for the group). Changes 
in program emphasis and in procedures 
are suggested which should strengthen 
the present operations of the Commis- 
sion. No shift in emphasis or revision of 
practices will, however, overcome the 
basic underfinancing of the Commission. 


This underfinancing has led to a 
policy of devoting examining efforts 
almost exclusively to the retirement of 
provisional appointees. But in a tighten- 
ing labor market, this policy will make 


relatively little contribution to the 
City’s real requirements. To bring the 
New York Commission’s staff to the re- 
quired level might well result in dou- 
bling the number of employees on the 
Commission’s payroll, particularly in 
the professional categories. 

It is not possible at this time to indi- 
cate the exact amount of expansion re- 
quired within the Commission. Its sal- 
ary expenditures at the time of the 


- gurvey were approximately $1,000,000. 


It has been suggested that the agency 
as a whole should receive per classified 
employee as much as the group average 
of the agencies cited above. This would 
result in more than doubling the pres- 
ent appropriation. Adequate mainte- 
nance of the classification and pay plan 
now in process of being established may 
require as many as 50 employees, of 
which all except 6 to 10 would probably 
be at various professional levels. Even 
with the release of examiner time which 
should result from the adoption of some 
of the suggestions made in this Report, 
the examination work load cannot be 
put on a current basis, without consider- 
able expansion in this staff. Some other 
professional workers in the fields of 
employee training, employee relations, 
and safety should also be added to the 
staff. All these figures, and those 
for needed clerical and administrative 
workers, can only be determined after 
a comprehensive program for the Com- 
mission has been formulated in the light 
of recommendations contained herein. 


Professional Examiners 

The New York professional exami- 
ners’ staff has been compressed into too 
narrow a range of pay. No staff member 
in the Commission receives as much as 
$8,500 per year, while 28 persons re- 
ceive more than this amount in the 
other cities and states examined with 14 
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of these receiving salaries in excess of 


$10,000. On the other hand, only one — 


New York Commission examiner re- 
ceives less than $4,500 per year, while 
approximately 47 percent of such 
workers are paid less than this amount 
in the other jurisdictions reviewed. 
There are, it appears, no junior staff 
members in the New York Commission. 
The Commission needs a junior staff to 
take care of future needs as well as 
adequate pay -recognition to attract top- 
flight leadership. 


Time Factors 


It takes more than twice as long for 
the New York Civil Service Commission 
to schedule, announce, hold, and rate 
examinations and to certify candidates 
for positions as it does any other cen- 
tral personnel agency reviewed. Several 
New York City examinations adminis- 


tered before the present Korean crisis 
have not yet resulted in a list from 
which appointments may be made. The 
18 to 21 months required on an average 
to select an employee and place him on 
the payroll (see table below) seriously 
discourages those originally interested 
in working for the City. Any delay in 
preparing and certifying lists of eligi- 
bles drastically cuts down the percentage 
of those eligible who are really avail- 
able for positions in the Municipal 
Service. 

A number of changes in procedure 
are necessary to cut down the time con- 
sumed by the examination process. A 
major one calls for tightening the 
Commission’s policies on declinations 
so as to eliminate time lost in examin- 
ing applicants for jobs who do not in- 
tend to accept the job if they qualify. 


TIME REQUIRED, IN DAYS, FOR STEPS IN THE EXAMINING PROCESS 
BASED ON REPORTS OF TYPICAL EXAMINATIONS COMPLETED IN 1950 


Ordering 
Examination Announcement Examination Rating Register 
to to to to to first 
Jurisdiction Announcement Examination Rating Register Certification Total 
Btow York) City. | cec.dc.sesussdccsess 99 113 79 94 130 515! 
MONG dthad.cosviscsnaiadiedssssseanesneestie 75 66 17 67 0 225 
Blew York State’ ..s.ccccccesseess 21 66 59 62 9 217 
MSHI GUY ebecss<csssvovsenveessceseeese — 57 49” 38 1448 
Philadelphia ..........ss000 Soachehes 32 48 Al 8 3 132 
Los Angeles (City) ........csssoes 16 54 59 0 129 
MURUMIS OTF a0 c8 secs cgavdetlvecovetoves — 67 24 35 0 126 
| GSC A ene en eee — 73 50 — 123 
MLTINCSOLG, — caecessoencdscansesesdeoess é — 55 57 0 112 
Los Angeles (County)..........0 26 46 13 18 8 111 
SERVE ET CINCISCO sc sscodsnccsscccesescoss — 65 23 22 0 110 
BRON ENC crecdssscsstssscetesecebsxsbes — 36 47 3 86 
BECO HSMYY csicvscccscssseesescessscncese 11 46 29 0 86 
EW AUKGS <6 iocscecictscisesesciseccese — 50 24 0 74 
GT LES ANSE dl i oe One 0 25 25 17 0 67 
EMAL — 16 2 28 Z 48 





1In addition, the certification process at present involves a delay of approximately 90 days before actual certifications 
are made. No other agency reported any such delay after a list is officially promulgated. 


: 2Includes all time from administration of examination to completion of register. 
3Corrected from figure 114 appearing in the published Report. 
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Examinations 

The examinations given by the Com- 
mission are, in general, not up to the 
standards observed in the better large 
public personnel agencies in the United 
States. Many of the job descriptions are 
stated so broadly and vaguely that any 
examiner would have difficulty in de- 
termining the objectives and content of 
the examination. The examinations do 
not include enough aptitude test mate- 
rial. The Commission uses too much 
free-answer material, presumably be- 
cause of limited staff facilities, and the 
short-answer tests do not contain 
enough items and therefore are not as 


reliable as they should be. Not enough 


attention is paid to proper time limits 
on examinations. Better job analyses to 
determine examination content would 
allow for formulation of examinations 
of wider scope. 

The New York Commission does not 
have an adequate program for the im- 
provement of examinations and exploi- 
tation of newer methods adopted in 
other jurisdictions. 


General Emphasis 

The table below indicates that the 
New York City Civil Service Commis- 
sion does not engage in a number of 
activities which other public personnel 
agencies consider integral parts of their 
program. 

The change of emphasis in the New 
York City program to one approxi- 
mating the average found elsewhere 
would make possible real contributions 
in some of the areas now neglected or 
underemphasized. Since approximately 


ANALYSIS OF PERSONNEL PROGRAM OF NEW YORK 
CITY AND OF 13 OTHER PUBLIC PERSONNEL AGENCIES 
BY PERCENTAGE OF TIME SPENT ON EACH ACTIVITY 


Average 
Percentage Percentage 
of Time, of Time, 
New York 13 Other 
Function . City Agencies 
Position Classification Lae 3 122 
Pay Rate Administration { Seine 2.3 
Employee Training .......scccccsseeeees 0 2.1 
SGWORY 27 he tckac.tostovenaslessvasscevesseeneer es 0 2 
Service Ratings ..........scsccccsccsssees 5 nz 
Personnel Records ...........sssesseseees 5 9.5 
Hearings and Appeals ...........000 2 2.5 
Payroll Certification .......... Saseraeenee 10 5.6 
Selection Processes (total)............ vfs) 51 
Recruiting Applicants. ........... 2 6.5 
Preparing Examinations ......... 13 18.9 
Administering Examinations... 5 7.2 
TSH: SCOGING,  5.n032eracersecsoree-sene 25 7i2 
INFErVIEWING — .......sseeseesccceeeeeeees 20 4.7 
Certifying Eligibles ..............++ 10 6.5 
Mer eos2cccccssvessoee astessevelasssdheassepenczes 0 TZ 
100 100.0 


96 percent of the New York Commis- 
sion’s funds are expended on personal 
services, each percentage point repre- 
sents approximately $10,000 worth of 
salary expenditure. Thus, the use of 
even 2.1 percent of the Commission’s © 
resources on the item Hmployee Train- 
ing (which is the average of the other 
agencies reporting) would allow hiring 
at least two professional training 
officers. Approximating the average 
emphasis reported by other agencies 
would mean devoting almost five times 
as much attention to classification and 
pay matters as is now the case. In gen- 
eral, the figures obtained from agencies 
outside of New York show greater: 
emphasis on technical and professional 
operations as against clerical and serv- 
icing operations. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


Examinations 
Greater emphasis should be placed on 
tests which can be rapidly and easily 


rated. Test-scoring machines should be 
used. In addition, “progressive” ex- 
aminations, made up of core sections 
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with progressively more difficult or 


more specialized sections, can be used - 


to establish a large number of registers. 
This technique is widely used by other 
public personnel agencies, particularly 
the United States Civil Service Com- 
mission. Other testing techniques which 
may be used to save time include 
“short-answer” forms for stenographic 
tests, the use of “item pools,” and 
utilization of free-answer material only 
when objective-type tests are clearly not 
applicable. 

Objective Tests — The short-answer 
(objective) tests are, with a few excep- 
tions, too short, that is, they do not con- 
tain enough items, and are thus not as 
reliable as they ought to be. All New 
York examinations have generous time 
limits; in effect, speed of examination 
performance is hardly measured at all. 
Some study needs to be made of optimum 
time lamits, particularly on the clerical 
examinations. Without question, most of 
the short-answer tests need to be 
lengthened. 


The practice of immediate publica- 


tion of written examinations (almost | 


unique in New York City) is neces- 
sarily costly and probably reduces the 
effectiveness of the examining program. 
Also, Civil Service agencies throughout 
the country have found that examina- 
tions must be prepared in advance so 
that they may be promptly given when 
the need arises. 


Recruitment 


The recruiting activities of the Com- 
mission are too restricted and account 
to a considerable extent for the failure 
of the Commission to provide a sufficient 
number of eligibles to meet the require- 
ments of the City Service. The Commis- 
sion should use newspaper ads, subway 
posters, spot radio announcements over 


Municipal Radio Station WNYC, and 
contacts with various high-school and 
college graduating classes in order to 
attract a wider range of candidates for 
positions available in the Civil Service. 

Residence requirements, as imposed 
by the so-called “Lyons Law,” should be 
waived in many of the professional 
fields. New York City’s “loose” labor 
market means that workers are usually 
readily available in most occupations if 
appropriate salaries and conditions of 
employment are offered and if effective 
recruiting methods are used. This is not 
true, however, at all times, nor of all 
kinds of work. In times of high employ- 
ment, complete reliance on the City as 
a labor market becomes disappointing 
because of natural shortages in some 
occupations. 

The City does not seriously compete, 
from a salary point of view, with other 
employers in the 'New York area. It is 
plain that no improvement in recruit- 
ment or selection procedures can provide 
sufficient employees for the City Serv- 
ice if the pay offered to potential 
workers is considerably below that 
which they can obtain elsewhere. 

The number of provisional employees 
(15,180 in April, 1951), as related to 
the total number of employees, is un- 
satisfactory. The average of provisional 
employees, assumed valid in 12 of the 
15 personnel agencies included in the 
questionnaire, is only 3.1 percent of the 
total number of employees. New York 


City has 10.3 percent provisional 
employees. 
Investigations 


There are, in the New York Commis- 
sion, nearly as many persons concerned 
with investigating candidates as with 
devising examinations for them. Con- 
sidering the limited resources of the 
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Commission, this is particularly unfor- 
tunate. The investigation is repeated 
departmentally in some instances and 
its effectiveness is open to dobut. No 
other agency places as great stress on 
this activity ; New York should seriously 
consider whether or not it merits the 
expenditure of so large a proportion of 
the Commission’s resources. 


Declinations 


At present an eligible may decline an 
appointment for any of the following 
reasons: (a) residence in a Borough 
other than that in which the position 
offered is located; (b) an offer of salary 


less than the maximum for the title. 


of the position; (c) temporary inability ; 
(d) temporary nature of the position 
offered; and (e) hazardous, unpleasant, 
or depressing working conditions. The 
basis for these policies is generally his- 
torical in character and not subject to 
substantiation. 


It is suggested that the Certification 
Bureau be charged with the responsibil- 
ity for granting declinations within the 
broad policies outlined below, and that 
eligibles be given the right of appeal to 
the Commission when they feel that the 
Certification staff has made an unfair 
decision. No declinations should be 
allowed merely because of residence in 
another Borough, or because of refusal 
to accept the advertised salary for a 
position. Declinations should be accepted 
if a position is truly temporary. Declina- 
tions because of “temporary inability” 
should be allowed only in case of tempo- 
rary illness, the necessity of giving a 
present employer reasonable notice, or 
reasonably brief delays in straightening 
out personal business. When positions 
involve hazardous or unpleasant work- 
ing conditions, the Certification staff 
should recommend to the Commission 


whether declinations should be allowed 
whenever requested or whether the po- 
sition should be considered for inclusion 
in the non-competitive class. 


Merit Ratings 

The only use made of service ratings 
of employees is as one factor in the final 
rating on promotion examinations. 
Ratings would be given greater atten- 
tion and would produce more worth- 


while results if they formed the basis 


for granting periodic pay increases. 
Any effort to make the present system 
more useful, however, will require con- 
siderable supervisory training and some 
revision of the plan so that it will fit a 
wider variety of occupational groups. 
The large amount of research in em- 
ployee rating which has taken place 
since the introduction of the New York 
system should be utilized in considering 
changes in the plan. The attempt to pro- 
mote consistently from within does not 
always result in the selection of the most 
effective persons. 


Additional Comments on 
Existing Conditions 

The program of the Civil Service 
Commission is an incomplete one, which 
emphasizes examination activities at the 
expense of other phases of personnel 
administration. Some of the neglected 
phases are position classification, pay 
determination, training, safety, employee 
relations, and development of uniform 
personnel policies. 


A major obstacle to an adequate per- 
sonnel program for the City of New 
York has been the lack of a modern, 
integrated classification and pay plan. 
The results of the study of classification 
and pay made by the Mayor’s Commit- 
tee should be of inestimable value to the 
examining and recruiting activities of 
the Civil Service Commission. 
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Employee organizations expressed a 


considerable degree of dissatisfaction - 


with the City’s personnel program. As 
might be expected, a majority of com- 
plaints were related to salary levels 
within the City Service. Most com- 
plaints, even those apparently relating 
to salaries, were attributable, however, 
to classification procedures, promotion 
activities, lack of uniform conditions of 
employment, and the slowness of 
the Commission’s action on situations 
brought to its attention. 


Checklist of Recommended 
Improvements 


Following are 16 suggestions for 
improvement of recruiting and examin- 
ing: 

(1) Put more money into personnel 
activities. 

(2) Reduce routine activities of pro- 
fessional examiners. 

(3) Broaden the entire personnel 
program with respect to objectives and 
activities. 

(4) Have more departmental partici- 
pation in personnel procedures. 

(5) Recognize the training function. 


(6) Advertise better, by all means 
possible, the advantages of employment 
in the New York City Civil Service. 

(7) Reapportion effort so as to spend 
relatively less time on investigations. 

(8) Tighten declination rules. 

(9) Base all recruiting and examining 
efforts on sound job descriptions, with 
job levels built into them. 

(10) Set up a program of research on 
the quality of examinations. 

(11) Revise the promotion system. 

(12) Establish uniform personnel 
policies, such as those relating to hours 
of work, leave, entrance pay rates, etc. 

(18) Get fully abreast of modern 
practices in other Civil Service juris- 
dictions. 

(14) Use machine methods wherever 
possible, particularly in  test-scoring 
and certification. 

(15) Shorten the time for certifica- 
tion, that is, the period between the 
departmental request for an employee 
and appointment to fill the position. 

(16) Shorten, drastically, the period 
between the announcement of an exami- 


nation and promulgation of the eligible 
register. 
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SECTION 6 


PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION 


By 


WALLACE S. SAYRE AND HERBERT KAUFMAN 


New York City, its government, its 
economic structure, its problems of 
administration, its Civil Service, have 
all grown enormously and multiplied in 


complexity in the half century since the 


Greater City was created. Between 1900 
and 1950, the City’s population doubled, 
but its Civil Service increased sixfold. 
New demands for service and new re- 
quirements for higher standards have 
been added each year. Since 1930 alone, 
some of the most important new serv- 
ices include ownership and management 
of the country’s largest rapid transit 
system, the country’s largest and most 
active municipal housing authority, a 
new and integrated welfare department, 
a new traffic control agency, a new 
smoke control agency, new bridge and 
tunnel authorities, and others. And 
the older departments have had to face 
the new problems and shoulder the new 
responsibilities of the modern City 
brought on by the automobile, the 
truck, the skyscraper, giant apartments, 
etc. To meet these demands, the Civil 
Service has changed in character from 
primarily clerical and unskilled to 
highly specialized, calling for the high- 
est technical, professional, and mana- 
gerial skills. 





Digest from “Personnel Administration in 
the Government of New York City,” by 
Wallace S. Sayre and Herbert Kaufman, 
March, 1952. 


To develop and nurture such a Civil 
Service, to meet the requirements of the 
changing City, the City government 
must have a modern system of per- 
sonnel administration. This it does not 
now have. In spite of the great changes 
that have taken place, the City govern- 
ment’s machinery for personnel admin- 
istration has changed almost not at all 
in the last five decades. 


That is not to say the present system 
has no virtues; on the contrary, its 
achievements have been considerable. 
The merit system has been firmly estab- 
lished, and its ideals and objectives are 
no longer openly challenged. Important 
aspects of the personnel process are 
made public and are thus exposed to 
public scrutiny. The system is well 
policed by City employees, eligibles, the 
press, and civic organizations. 

But the present system is still far 
short of the mark. Some 50,000 posi- 
tions (including exempt, labor and non- 
competitive classes as well as. provi- 
sionals) are still exposed to patronage 
control. Though the competitive class, 
which is the core of the merit system, 
is large, it is not nearly so inclusive as 
it might be. 

Personnel administration has been 
negative and incomplete. It has not been 
seen as a basic executive responsibility 
and function. The Mayor and depart- 
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ment heads lack personnel staffs. The 
Municipal Civil Service Commission has 
been hampered by a severely limited 
approach toward the scope of personnel 
administration, a weak organizational 
position in the City government, insuffi- 
cient budget and staff to carry on an 
adequate program, and a State Civil 
Service Law ill-suited to the needs of 
a giant metropolis. In short, New York 
City lacks the concepts and the ma- 
chinery for modern personnel adminis- 
tration. 


Great strides have been made in per- 
sonnel administration in the last 25 
years in the Federal government, in 


New York, New Jersey, and some other 
states and in most large and inter- 
mediate business corporations. New 
York City, once in a position of leader- 
ship in this field, has lost ground; today, 
it is not merely below the leaders, it is 
below the average. This great munici- 
pal enterprise, its staff outnumbered 
only by the staffs of the Federal gov- 
ernment and a handful of corporate 
giants, cannot continue in this fashion. 
Not only as a matter of civic pride, but 
as a matter of managerial necessity, it 
must regain its position of leadership 
in the extension of the merit system and 
in the development of a full program of 
personnel administration. 


CLASSIFICATION, PAY, AND PENSIONS* 


The central objective of personnel 
administration is to assist the Mayor 
in the performance of the tasks im- 
posed on him by the growth of the 
City, its problems, and its governments. 
The achievement of this objective, in 
turn, depends to a considerable extent 
upon the classification, pay, and pen- 
sion systems. For these systems, if prop- 
erly constructed, can provide justice 
to the employees of the City by furnish- 
ing a base for granting equal rewards 
for equal work; even if this were not 
a goal worth while in itself in a demo- 
cratic community, it would nevertheless 
be sought because just treatment en- 
courages high morale, high morale 
contributes to high production, and 
high production means more service 
per dollar spent, which is the essence 


of economy. In addition, well-planned 





*EpD. Note: See Section 1 of this chapter 
for extended digest of “Classification and 
Compensation of the Service of the City of 
New York,” by Griffenhagen & Associates, and 
Section 4 for extended digest of pension study 
by Joseph Schechter. 


classification, pay, and pension arrange- 
ments facilitate: (1) intelligent, effec- 
tive, and economical operation in every 
phase of the personnel procurement 
process; (2) development of career sys- 
tems designed to unleash the full poten- 
tialities of the members of the Municipal 
Civil Service at every level and to bring 
the most capable and industrious em- 
ployees into the top administrative 
echelons of the City government; and 
(3) adjustment of the administrative 
machinery of the City to program 
changes and administrative reorganiza- 
tions. 


Present Practice 


Lack of Classification and Pay Systems 
—There is no orderly system of position 
classification or pay. Positions entailing 
like duties are often differently classi- 
fied; persons performing different 
duties are frequently identically classi- 
fied; and there are accompanying dis- 
parities of pay. These conditions are 
the result of the failure to establish 
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and develop a classification system; of 
a lack of job specifications and class 
definitions; of a lack of adequate classi- 
fication staff; of insufficient contact 
between the Civil Service Commission 
and the operating units with respect to 
matters of classification; of the blind 
dependence of the Civil Service Com- 
mission on the lead of the Bureau of 
the Budget in matters of pay adminis- 
tration; of classification of positions 
according to the incumbents holding 
them at the moment rather than accord- 
ing to the duties involved; and of 
assignment of employees to work “out 
of title.” 

Pension Inequities—There are 16 
pension systems, imposing different 
burdens on employees and providing 
different benefits to them, thus adding 
to the inequities of the deficient classi- 
fication system and the confused pay 
arrangements. 


Variations in Leave, Vacation, Hours of 
Work—Leave and vacation policies and 
hours of work vary from department to 
department, contributing further, in 
effect, to the inequalities in what em- 
ployees get for their labor and what the 
City gets for its money. 


Use of Provisionals—Extensive use is 
made of provisional employees whose 
positions and salaries do not conform 
even to the primitive classification and 
pay schemes currently in effect. This 
practice reflects: (1) weaknesses in pay 
policies, which are often too low to 
attract persons qualified to become per- 
manent employees in certain categories, 
and (2) failure of the procurement 
process to produce personnel at the time 
and with the skills required. 


Many of the above problems appear 
in magnified form in the non-competi- 
tive and labor classes, where there has 
not even been imposed the loose disci- 


pline and order required to conduct 
competitive examinations. 


Recommendations 


Adopt Classification and Pay Plans— 
Classification and compensation plans 
should be adopted and put into effect 
immediately. They should draw on the 
basic proposals of Griffenhagen & 
Associates considered in the perspective 
of the results of the Formal Hearings 


- Board. Whatever their defects, the 


Griffenhagen proposals are self-correct- 
ing in that they include provisions for 
rectifying errors by setting up machin- 
ery for the constant review and adjust- 
ment of classification. The need for 
such an orderly system, despite its 
initial imperfections, is beyond ques- 
tion. A professionally qualified classi- 
fication staff should be included in the 
central personnel agency called for by 
the present authors, to see that neces- 
sary improvements are made. 


Extend the Plans—The central person- 
nel agency should undertake to extend 
the classification plan beyond the 86,000 
positions covered by the Griffenhagen 
proposals. These positions constitute 
only about half the total under the 
jurisdiction of the Civil Service Com- 
mission. Once a plan governing these 
positions has been put into effect, these 
portions: of the competitive class now 
excluded should be brought under the 
system as soon as possible. At the same 
time, the central personnel agency 
should embark on a continuous cam- 
paign to extend the competitive class 
upward, outward, and downward (into 
the exempt, non-competitive, and labor 
ranks), bringing into this category 
every position that can be filled effec- 
tively on a competitive basis. . 


Unified Pension Administration — The 
administration of the ten closed pension 
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systems should be merged in order to 
reduce overhead costs. The possibility 
of consolidating the six open systems 
should be studied; explorations of this 
nature might reveal ways of consolidat- 
ing the open systems in one unified 
scheme covering the entire Civil Service, 
which might, in turn, reduce variations 
in burdens and benefits and improve 
pension administration. 


Central Regulations on Leave and Hours 
—The central personnel agency should 
be empowered to promulgate (in consul- 
tation with the Bureau of the Budget, 
the Municipal Personnel Council and 
the departments and agencies, and with 
the approval of the Mayor) regulations 
governing all types of leaves and pro- 
viding for equivalent hours of work 


throughout the entire Municipal Civil 


_ Service. The central personnel agency 


should be responsible for supervising 
the enforcement of such regulations 
once they have been adopted. 


Control and Limit Provisional Employ- 
ment—Regulations governing the em- 
ployment of provisionals should be re- 
vised by the central personnel agency so 
as to make continued use of such em- 
ployees virtually impossible over ex- 
tended periods. Provisional employment 
cannot be entirely prevented, but it 
Should be carefully controlled and 
limited in duration. When controls are 
imposed and classification and procure- 
ment improved, recognition should be 
granted for service rendered in a pro- 
visional capacity. 


RECRUITMENT, EXAMINATION, APPOINTMENT, 
AND PLACEMENT* 


Present Practice 


Recruitment Is Unimaginative—The re- 
cruitment program for the municipal 
public service is confined to a few rou- 
tine activities. The bulk of those who 
apply to take examinations apparently 
learn of the opportunity from the news- 
papers devoting attention to Civil Serv- 
ice matters or by hearsay. This weak 
program is a result partly of lack of 
funds, partly of lack of imagination, 
and partly. of Bureau of the Budget 
control of each individual recruiting 
announcement and each advertisement, 
all of which have operated to cripple 
recruiting efforts. 


Examination Falls Short of lts Goals— 
The Richardson, Bellows & Henry Re- 
port on examination and recruitment* 





*Ep. NoTE: See Section 5 for extended di- 
gest of recruitment and examination study by 
Richardson, Bellows, Henry & Company, Inc. 


shows in detail that the examining proc- 
ess, as it is conducted in this City, fre- 
quently fails to produce the best qualified 
candidates from among the applicants. 
This is the case in spite of the fact that 
the Municipal Civil Service Commission 
devotes a disproportionately high per- 
centage of its time and money to the 
examining process, even to the neglect of 
equally important phases of personnel 
administration. Highlights of the cur- 
rent situation are given here: 

(1) Written examinations are of 
poor quality, with excessive emphasis 
on purely technical information and 
rote knowledge of manuals. The 


validity and reliability of the tests 
used are open to serious question. 


(2) Evaluation of training and 
experience is unsatisfactory, for 
scorers are often more impressed by 
job titles and length of service than 
by the character of the work per- 
formed in previous positions. 
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(3) Oral examination, in which 
the New York City Civil Service 
Commission pioneered, is today ne- 
glected. 


(4) Medical examinations by the 
Civil Service Commission are gener- 
ally cursory, and tests of strength 
and agility are not always given when 
needed. 


(5) The statutory residence re- 
quirement prevents the City from 
securing the services of able persons 
from outside the City. 


(6) Weighting of the several tests 
comprised in each examination is un- 
balanced. 


(7) Examinations are not given 
often enough, and long intervals 
elapse between agency requests for 
the names of eligibles and actual 
examination. City departments and 
agencies, hampered in the execution 
of their programs, are therefore com- 
pelled to employ large numbers of 
provisionals over more extended 
periods. 


(8) Performance testing is the 
brightest spot in the examination 
picture; the City does better in this 
respect than many other jurisdic- 
tions. 

Certification Is Slow—Excessively long 
periods elapse between the announce- 
ment of an examination and the cer- 
tification of a list. In this interval, many 
of the best applicants are lost to other 
levels of government or to industry. 
Present certification practices are un- 
necessarily slow and costly, involving 
repeated contacts with the eligibles, 
unsound and confusing policies on dec- 
lination, and often disregarding the 
needs of the line departments in de- 
claring lists appropriate to positions 
other than those for which they were 
originally established. 


Appointment Is Deficient—The process 
of appointment is rigid, the appointing 
officer being restricted by order of the 
Mayor to the top name on the list. The 


appointing officer is not furnished with 
the eligible’s papers before or even at 
the time of the appointment. Ap- 
pointees usually receive no record of 
personnel action taken. 

Placement and Probation Are Not Used 
—Initial placement is random; rarely 
is any effort made to shift the appointee 
in order to make the best possible place- 
ment. Probation is an empty rite, not a 


personnel process. 


Recommendations 


Vigorous Central Recruiting—The cen- 
tral personnel agency of the City should 
undertake a vigorous recruiting pro- 
gram, consisting of a planned program 
of public relations; systematic liaison 
with all the schools and colleges and 
universities in the City; close contact 
with the operating departments; estab- 
lishment of recruitment rosters for spe- 
cialized personnel; joint tests, wherever 
appropriate, with State and Federal 
offices in the City; and recruiting be- 
yond the City limits. 

Improve Examination and Certification 
—The examination system should be 
improved by precise specification of 
entrance qualifications; enlarging and 
improving the central examining staff; 
co-operation with the operating agen- 
cies in the construction of examina- 
tions; and development of objective 
standards for qualitative rating of 
experience and training, and for weight- 
ing these in competitive tests. Promo- 
tion examinations should test for ability 
to handle the job rather than rote 
knowledge of the rules. Tests of super- 
visory capability, executive ability, apti- 
tudes, and learning ability should be 
added; oral interviews and more and 
longer short-answer tests should be 
used; and there should be more research 
on the effectiveness, reliability, and 
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validity of tests. Medical and physical 
examinations should be tightened, and 
residence requirements waived when 
appropriate. Time between announce- 
ment of examinations and certification 
of lists and the emphasis on investiga- 
tion should be reduced, and the central 
personnel agency should be permitted, 
without action by the Bureau of the 
Budget, to order a provisional replaced. 
There should be more use of pooled 
certification, and on the spot appoint- 
ments by recruiting officers. 


Correct the Process of Appointment— 


There should be more selective certi- 
fication of eligibles with particular 





specialties culled out of a more general 


list; and, at least for high-level and 


highly specialized positions in the be- 
ginning, the rule of three should be 
restored. The central personnel agency 
should maintain adequate records on 
candidates, these records to be supplied 
the departments and agencies whenever 
lists are certified to them. The hiring 
agency should automatically notify the 
employee of personnel action. Greater 
emphasis should be placed on careful 
placement by the appointing agency, 
and probation should be used whenever 
possible as a period during which an 
appointee is wedded to no particular 
job and can be reassigned. 


CAREER DEVELOPMENT 


The broad objectives of the City’s 
personnel program are twofold. One 
purpose is to protect the interests of 
the City government by maximizing the 
contribution of each employee to the 
work programs of the municipal ad- 
ministration, and by furnishing quali- 
fied replacements for the top adminis- 
trative levels. The other is to satisfy 
the legitimate financial and psychologi- 
cal needs of the City’s employees. 


These objectives are thoroughly con- 
sistent with each other, and may be 
attained by planned development of a 
career system which: (1) provides ave- 
nues for advancement to positions of 
increasing responsibility and reward 
for those who display the requisite 
qualities and interest; (2) prepares 
outstanding and highly motivated em- 
ployees to take over duties of the higher 
positions they will assume; (3) offers 
to the person who has reached his ceil- 
ing (but who is, at his own level, a 
competent worker) sufficient incentive 


to remain with the organization and 
continue to give it the benefit of his 
skills; and (4) cultivates the latent 
abilities of the City employees so as to 
enrich their contribution to the City’s 
programs. 


Present Practice 


“Promotion” without Promotion—‘‘Pro- 
motion” in New York often signifies an 
increase in pay and official grade with 
no change in duties. It frequently con- 
stitutes nothing more than a reward 
for long service, bearing little relation- 
ship to what the employee did in the 
past or what he can do or will do in the 
future. Promotion examinations give 
excessive weight to seniority, stress rote 
memory of manuals and conformity to 
existing procedures rather than imagi- 
nation, initiative, and supervisory skill, 
and show all the defects characteristic 
of entrance examinations. 


Restricted Promotion Ladders—Promo- 
tion ladders are confined to depart- 
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ments and even to subdivisions of de- 
partments. As a result, it cannot be said 
that the City really has a municipal 
career service. What actually prevails 
is a group of departmental and bureau 
career systems with large, sometimes 
startling, variations from one to an- 
other. Neither the interests of the City 
nor those of the civil servant are ade- 
quately safeguarded under the circum- 
stances. 


Limited Use of Efficiency Ratings—HEffi- 
ciency ratings are used merely as a 
factor in promotion. Superior officers do 
not often consult with their subordi- 
nates when they rate them, and actual 
evaluation of the ratings is performed 
by the Civil Service Commission which 
usually does not confer with the officials 
submitting the information on which 
the evaluation is based. 


Lack of Training—With a few notable 
exceptions, little organized training is 
conducted in the New York City gov- 
ernment. Such training as is carried on 
is for the most part not professionally 
planned or directed, there being no cen- 
tral agency to provide expert advice, 
guidance, and assistance. It is carried 
on largely by persons unfamiliar with 
modern training techniques who are 
rarely in an organizational position of 
sufficient status to lend authority to 
their efforts. It would be far more 
accurate to say that there is virtually 
no training than that training is of 
poor quality. This situation has arisen 
partly because training has never been 
seen as a special phase of the process 
of communication and partly because 
the unfortunate experience of the former 
Bureau of Training a decade ago has 
been permitted to obscure the advan- 
tages of a central training organization 
functioning in a leadership and ad- 
visory capacity. 


Recommendations 

Develop City-Wide Promotion Plans — 
The central personnel agency of the 
City should develop City-wide promo- 
tion plans designed to establish a career 
service for all municipal employees. The 
system should be based on the broad 
classes and grades of the new, duties 
classification plan rather than on or- 
ganizational units. It should emphasize 


the benefits of “diagonal promotion” 


wherever this is not prevented by high 
specialization, instead of placing reli- 
ance on a purely “vertical” pattern as is 
now the case. 

The career system should also make 
provision for incentive awards to the 
City employee who is performing excel- 
lently at his own level but who is not 
ready for promotion to a position of 
greater responsibility. Such awards 
should include not only cash benefits but 
extra leave with pay, additional credit 
toward promotion, training scholar- 
ships, and certificates for length of 
meritorious service. 

Improve Promotion Examinations—Pro- 
motion examinations should stress ca- 
pacity to assume greater responsibility 
instead of seniority. New emphasis in 
examination, new methods of testing, 
and, through effective classification, 
more accurate knowledge about the 
qualities needed on any job would make 
it entirely feasible to assess with much 
greater accuracy than at present the 
fitness of employees to move ahead. 
These should be put into operation and 
seniority de-emphasized until it has 
been reduced to its proper proportions 
in determining promotion examination 
scores. 

Use Efficiency Rating Productively—Effi- 
ciency ratings should be primarily a 
technique for establishing productive 
relations between supervisor and em- 
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ployee. The Ordway-Laffan rating plan, 
which is now in effect in New York’s 
Civil Service, should be made the basis 
for a revised system that has as its 
main purpose regular supervisor-em- 
ployee discussions of the quality and 
character of the employee’s work. The 
development of the revised system 
should be a responsibility of the central 
personnel agency in co-operation with 
the Municipal Personnel Council. 

Use All Training Techniques — Every 
type of training should be appropriately 
utilized. The City should be in a position 
to provide an expertly handled program 
of indoctrination and orientation for 
appointees. Formal City-wide courses 
of training should be instituted. Regular 
departmental classes should be under- 
taken. After-hours courses and _ local 
versions of the wartime “J’’* programs 
should be developed. A planned system 
of rotation through several administra- 
tive levels and several departments 
should be worked out for highly quali- 
fied personnel. Employee handbooks, 
organization and procedure manuals, 
other useful publications and house 
organs, and departmental libraries 
Should be encouraged. In those limited 
spheres to which the service academy 
as a training device is applicable, the 
academy should be improved. However, 
the training program should not concen- 
trate on requiring adults to attend con- 
ventional classroom sessions, but should 
instead be constructed around the use 
of the ordinary administrative machin- 
ery of the City. 

Clarify Responsibility for Training — 
Responsibility for training should be 





*The highly successful job-training pro- 
grams developed by the Training-Within- 
Industry Division of the War Production 
Board: Job Instruction Training; Job Methods 
Training; and Job Relations Training—known 
respectively as “J.I.T.,” “J.M.T.” and “J.R.T.” 


recognized as falling primarily on ex- 
ecutives and supervisors at every level 
from the Mayor down, not upon any 
training specialists engaged by them. 
No lasting progress will be made in 
training until training has _ whole- 
hearted supervisory and executive sup- 
port, and stimulation. To be sure, a 
sufficient number of professional train- 
ing experts should be provided at the 
appropriate levels of organization for 
the guidance and aid of the responsible 
officials. However, special efforts should 
be made to impress upon every super- 
visor the fact that most of the normal 
training that takes place in any organi- 
zation occurs in the normal course of 
supervisory activity. 

Establish Liaison with Schools — The 
central personnel agency should do all 
it can to establish close liaison with 
educational institutions in the City. As 
specialized agencies for training, these 
institutions are sometimes in a position 
to do a better training job for the de- 
partments of the City government than 
the departments can do for themselves. 
A considerable part of the training load 
of the City can be absorbed by these 
institutions (including the trade and 
vocational establishments as well as the 
academic schools and colleges, and uni- 
versities) if some co-ordination of their 
work with the needs of the City is 
achieved. The central personnel agency 
should co-operate with the educational 
authorities to secure the best graduates 
for the municipal public service. 


Co-operative planning should also 
encourage the use of formal educa- 
tional facilities by the City for ap- 
propriate kinds of “off-the-job”’ training 
of its own personnel, and also the pos- 
sibilities of granting City employees re- 
leased time and credit service ratings, 
wherever appropriate, for attendance at 
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schools and institutions should be devel- 
oped. Wherever it is clear that the 
formal educational institutions are 
better able to provide needed training 


than are the departments and agencies 
of the City government, they should be 
brought into the in-service training pro- 
gram. 


SPECIAL PROBLEMS IN THE DEVELOPMENT OF 
PROFESSIONAL AND EXECUTIVE PERSONNEL 


The City government operates in a 


constantly changing social, economic, — 


and political environment. It therefore 
requires the ultimate in flexibility and 
adaptability. This means provision 
must be made to bring into the leader- 
ship group of the municipal public 
service the most vigorous and able indi- 
viduals the City can find. The penalties 
of superannuation, and of lack of new 
blood and ideas at the leadership level, 
are exceptionally heavy and must be 
of continuing concern to the City’s 
personnel system. 


Leadership in the municipal public 
service is exercised by the professional, 
executive, and supervisory personnel. 
This group occupies the key posts, often 
determining the City’s objectives and 
selecting the modes of achieving those 
objectives. Because of the vital charac- 
ter of this group, and because of the 
unique problem of staffing presented by 
it, one of the principal objectives of the 
municipal personnel program is to sys- 
tematize the identification, development, 
and procurement of the required leader- 
ship talent. 


Present Practice 


Lack of Executive Development Program 
—The Municipal Civil Service lacks 
even the rudiments of a systematic pro- 
gram for executive personnel develop- 
ment. Neither executive and supervisory 
jobs nor potential executives already in 
service are identified. There are no pro- 


grams for the cultivation of executive 
talent, and none for the procurement of 
professional, executive, and supervisory 
personnel. Professional development is 
regarded as a personal, individual prob- 
lem for the professional employee of the 
City to solve on his own rather than as 
a City opportunity and City respons- 
ibility to improve the quality of its 
service to the public. 


Distorted Promotion Practices—Promo- 
tion to executive and supervisory posts 
(of general administrative rather than 
a technical nature) is often at best a 
reward for competent performance and 
long service in a purely technical capac- 
ity, although such experience generally 
neither prepares a person for his new 
work nor indicates his ability to handle 
it. Promotion to executive positions has 
been further warped from its original 
purpose by the practice of filling such 
positions almost exclusively from within 
small organizational units. The practice 
of maintaining virtually insurmountable 
vertical barriers between organizational 
units at the bureau level and even 
lower prevails in the higher as well as 
lower levels and in every type of work 
in the municipal service. It is even less 
justifiable and more harmful at the 
upper levels than at the lower ones. 


Recommendations 


A City-Wide Executive Development Pro- 
gram—The City should initiate as soon 
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as possible a City-wide program of 
executive development, including identi- 
fication of those City positions which 
are of an executive or supervisory 
character and the location of potential 
incumbents for these positions. The men 
and the jobs should be brought together 
by a systematic program for develop- 
ment and utilization of this talent. 
Channels for “diagonal” promotion 
on the basis of relevant experience 
and demonstrated capacities should be 
opened, ending the current division of 
the reservoir of executive and super- 
visory talent into minute and inefficient 
segments. Many existing problems could 
be partially or wholly solved by more 
effective and frequent use of the pres- 
ent administrative service category (or 
the equivalent career group under the 
new classification plan), but the City 
Should not necessarily confine itself to 
filling its higher ranks exclusively from 
within the municipal service. 

A Special Professional Development 


Program—A special program for the 
development of the technical talent of 


professional personnel (such as_ phy- 


- sicians, lawyers, engineers, and account- 


ants) should be established. It should be 
conducted in addition to the executive 
development systems and should include 
positive encouragement of participation 
in professional societies, such as per- 
mission to attend meetings without 
charge to annual leave, and payment of 
expenses for those who are called upon 
to participate in panel discussions or to 
present papers. 

Special interdepartmental in-service 
training plans for professional employ- 
ees, covering the technical aspects of 
their work, should be drawn up. 

The incentive pay increments pro- 
posed earlier should be recognized as of 
/special importance to this group, for 
such rewards will make it possible to 
accord some tangible recognition of long 
and excellent technical service without 
necessitating promotion of the tech- 
nical specialists to administrative posts 
for which they are not prepared and in 
which they therefore are often unsuc- 
cessful. 


AN EMPLOYEE RELATIONS PROGRAM 


Disgruntled employees obviously do 
not make the best workers. As a matter 
of sound administrative practice, there- 
fore, New York City would try to avoid, 
if it reasonably could, creating a dis- 
satisfied public service. Furthermore, 
even if an unfairly treated staff per- 
formed as well as a fairly treated one 
(which is not the case), the City would 
nevertheless set fairness to its employ- 
ees aS a goal in itself. The purpose of 
an employee relations program for New 
York can therefore be said to include 
stimulation of high production by 
encouragement of high morale, gen- 


. 


eral improvement of communications 
throughout the governmental organiza- 
tion, and protection of the rights of 
City employees to take measures, within 
the limits of the general interest, which 
they might deem necessary to advance 
their own interests and welfare. 


Present Practice 


No Personnel Relations Program — 
There is no City-wide policy on the 
handling of certain City-wide personnel 
relations problems, such as_ lateness, 
early quitting, unofficial coffee hours, 
washroom clubs, unauthorized absence, 
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and abuse of sick leave. Practice varies 
widely from department to department. 
There are provisions for dismissing or 
demoting members of the City Civil 
Service, but these are very rarely in- 
voked even against incompetent and 
indolent workers because of the wide- 
spread belief that the procedure pre- 
scribed by law is intricate. This belief 
is an exaggerated impression growing 
out of unfamiliarity with the process, 
but it has neutralized this personnel 
tool for all practical purposes, and has 
resulted in retention of some employees 
whose performance and behavior do not 
warrant continued employment. 


Working Conditions Vary—There is no 
City-wide policy on the work week and 
other conditions of work, with the re- 
sult that these vary from department to 
department. The working quarters of 
many of the City’s employees are more 
uncomfortable and depressing than 
seems justifiable even in the obsolete 
buildings in which some of the agencies 
are housed. 

Impeded Upward Flow of Communica- 
tions—The upward flow of communica- 
tions has in many agencies been reduced, 
relatively speaking, to a trickle. There is 
no City-wide grievance machinery, and 
departmental systems can be found only 
in a few agencies. Even where they are 
found, the systems are rarely beyond 
the most rudimentary stages of develop- 
ment. Consequently, sources of irrita- 
tion are not discovered until they have 
grown to a critical stage. Furthermore, 
the atmosphere that prevails in the 
municipal government tends to stifle 
inventiveness and suppress originality ; 
not even so artificial an outlet as a sug- 
gestion system is to be found here. 

No Policy on Unions—The City has no 
definitive policy on relations with unions 
and associations of municipal employees. 


The public, the agency officials, the 
municipal civic servants, and the unions 
and associations are confused, and they 
do not know what to do when complaints 
arise. Issues that could be handled with- 
out much difficulty in their initial stages 
are therefore permitted to grow in size 
and complexity until they are forced 
upon the top administrative officials of 
the City, whose decisions show little 


_ practical consistency. 


Recommendations 


City-Wide Policy on Employment Condi- 
tions—The central personnel agency of 
the City, on recommendation of the 
Municipal Personnel Council, should 
formulate City-wide policies on hours of 
work, lateness, absence, vacations, dis- 
cipline, and other personnel problems. 
The rules on these subjects should not 
be uniform but equivalent, for fair and 
equal treatment does not mean identical 
treatment because all City employees do 
not work under identical conditions. 
Enforcement of the rules should be 
charged to the department heads; the 
central personnel agency should not take 
over work that the departments can do 
for themselves. 

Dismissal and demotion practices 
should be corrected so that these sanc- 
tions are applied when needed; execu- 
tives and supervisors should be educated 
in disciplinary procedures and methods, 
and specialized personnel officers in the 
departments and agencies should assist 
in this and other personnel matters. 

Establish Grievance Policy and Machin- 
ery—The central personnel agency, in 
co-operation with the departments and 
agencies, and with the advice and as- 
sistance of the Municipal Personnel 
Council, should develop grievance policy 
and grievance machinery, which should 
possess the following characteristics in 
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order to fulfill its purposes: It should 
be a unified system with regular 
prescribed channels and _ procedures, 
embracing every department and cul- 
minating in top-level machinery for the 
City as a whole. It should provide for 
handling all types of complaints, includ- 
ing those arising from proceedings for 
dismissal for cause. It should cover 
complaints lodged by any employee of 
the City. It should protect the employ- 
ee’s right to have his case presented by 
a representative of his own choosing. 
The channels should flow upward 
through the organizational levels of 
supervision; they should not circumvent 
them. It should make available to those 
whose cases have come up through the 
regular channels, formal hearings at the 
apex of the grievance machinery pyr- 
amid. Appeal to the central personnel 
agency of the City should be permitted 
in extraordinary instances. 


Encourage Upward Communications 
Flow—The central personnel agency of 
the City should explore additional means 
of encouraging the upward flow of com- 
munications in City agencies. The 
mechanism for handling grievances pro- 
vides only for the negative side of the 
program. It is even more important to 
put into effect a plan for eliciting and 
utilizing the ideas, suggestions, and rec- 
ommendations of City employees re- 
garding any aspect of the functioning 
of their departments and agencies. Con- 
ventional suggestion systems reflect the 
failure to include provisions of this 
kind in the ordinary supervisory and 
administrative relationships of organi- 
zation; what is needed is something 
broader and deeper, developed as an 
integral element in the structure of each 
City agency, designed to take advantage 
of modest as well as drastic proposals, 
to use every type of reward, and to dis- 
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courage suppression of innovations by 


pedestrian supervisors. 


Establish Counseling Systems — The 
central personnel agency should encour- 
age and help the departments and agen- 
cies of the City to establish personnel 
counseling systems. This furnishes an 
opportunity to deal with problems which 
may not necessarily have their origins 
within the City service itself (as well as 
with those that do have internal ori- 
gins) but which have significant conse- 
quences for the service all the same. 

Clarify City Relations with Unions — 
Relations between the City and unions 
or associations of City employees should 
be clarified: the City should eliminate 
the ambiguities now surrounding mem- 
bership in unions or associations by put- 
ting into practice the policy laid down 
in the executive order of March 25, 
1947, which declared that the general 
policy of the City is to leave every 
employee free to join any union or 
association of his own choosing. Unions 
and associations have important roles to 
play in the public service, as elsewhere, 
not only in bargaining within the limits 
of the discretion conferred even now on 
administrative officials, but also in pro- 
moting the interests of their members 
through participation in the formula- 
tion of laws affecting them and through 
the provision of social services. 

The City should also recognize ex- 
plicitly the right of its employees to 
bargain collectively with the heads of 
their departments and agencies, and the 
results of such negotiations should be 
embodied in written memoranda of 
agreement; the discretion of respons- 
ible City officials is broad enough to 
make this process fruitful, and ratifica- 
tion of agreements by the City Council 
or the Board of Estimate would resolve 
the fears of infringement on the “sover- 
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eignty” of the municipal corporation. 
To these ends, there should be estab- 
lished in the central personnel agency 
a labor relations staff which should: (1) 
develop and revise, for approval by the 
Mayor and the Board of Estimate, a 
definite labor relations policy for the 
City; (2) assist the Mayor and the 
agency heads in the mediation and 
arbitration of labor disputes involving 
City employees; (3) maintain liaison 
with the State and Federal labor agen- 
cies, calling upon them for assistance in 
critical situations; and (4) develop a 
system of labor-management councils in 
the departments and agencies, and a 
central council with power to make rec- 
ommendations on personnel policies and 
conditions of service. The councils will 


work best where there is a single union 
representing a majority of the employ- 
ees in an agency, or even where two 
unions together represent more than 
half the workers. The idea will be more 
difficult of application where there are 
no unions or where employees are di- 
vided among a large number of highly 
specialized unions, in which case repre- 
sentation on the councils will be difficult 
to determine. It is clear that the sys- 


~ tem cannot be constructed abstractly 


in advance and imposed uniformly 
throughout the City government. It will 
have to be adapted to circumstances. 
But there are areas in which it can 
profitably be put to work almost at 
once, and this opportunity should not be 
neglected. 


ORGANIZATION FOR PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION 
IN NEW YORK CITY 


The Mayor is, and must continue to 
be, the chief personnel administrator 
of the New York City government, for 
the management and direction of the 
City’s governmental programs are in- 
separable from the selection and man- 
agement of the officers and employees 
who carry out those programs. In turn, 
the heads of the City departments and 
agencies are each the chief personnel 
officers of their respective agencies. 
This being so, the first purpose of the 
system for personnel administration in 
New York City is to provide for the 
Mayor and his department heads the 
administrative arrangements which will 
enable the Mayor and the chiefs of his 
departments to carry out their person- 
nel responsibilities. Not less important 
objectives, however, are protection of 
the merit system against the incursions 
of the patronage systems; prevention 


of the growth of dry rot and bureau- 
cratic practices among the City’s 
agencies and employees; and provision 
of a highly visible and responsible sys- 
tem of personnel administration. 


Present Practices 


Lack of Personnel Staff—Neither the 
Mayor nor, with one or two exceptions, 
the department heads have any person- 
nel staff to assist them in the discharge 
of their responsibilities as chief person- 
nel officers of their respective jurisdic- 
tions. Custom has not only obscured 
from them their responsibilities in this 
regard; it has also denied them the 
authority and the necessary tools of 
management. 

Limited Personnel Program—The Muni- 
cipal Civil Service Commission is, as a 
product of tradition and as a result of 
the default by the City executives, the 
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heir to the responsibility for such per- 
sonnel programs as the City does have. 
But the Commission has not been able 
to develop a satisfactory personnel pro- 
pram for the City government. It op- 
orates on the periphery of the City 
yovernment in relative obscurity. It is 
a budgetary as well as an organizational 
orphan. It has therefore steadily lost its 
personnel powers to the Bureau of the 
Budget, which has assumed more and 
more the responsibility for making per- 
sonnel decisions. It has narrowed rather 
then broadened its assignment as a per- 
sonnel agency. And it operates under 
the State Civil Service Law, a statute 
not designed for the personnel needs of 
the metropolis and in widely admitted 
need of revision and codification. 


State Supervision Is Cursory—The State 
Civil Service Commission has no pro- 
pram for remedy of these shortcomings 
in New York City personnel adminis- 
tration. State supervision is sporadic 
and incomplete, being limited only to 
legal and formal aspects. The State 
Commission confines itself to approving 
or rejecting proposed changes in the 
Civil Service Rules of the City, to re- 
viewing the minutes of the City Com- 
mission, and to occasional field audits. 


Recommendations* 


New Personnel Machinery—The exist- 
ing machinery for personnel adminis- 
tration in New York should be replaced. 
The Civil Service Commission should be 
abolished. Its rule-making and adminis- 
trative powers and duties should be 
transferred to a new “Personnel De- 
partment.” Its responsibility for pro- 
tection of the merit system should be 
assigned to an Advisory Board for the 
New York City Public Service. Its 





| *ED. Note: See Section 8 for the recom- 
mendations approved by the Committee. 


quasi-judicial functions should go to an 


administrative tribunal within the new 


Department. 


A Department of Personnel Administra- 
tion—A Department of Personnel Ad- 
ministration should be headed by a 
personnel administrator reporting to, 
and directly responsible to, the Mayor. 
He should be appointed by the Mayor 
from a panel of nominees (not less than 
five nor more than ten) presented to the 
Mayor by the Advisory Board for the 
New York City Public Service. These 
nominees should be outstanding admin- 
trators designated by the Advisory 
Board after a systematic canvass of 
personnel executives throughout the 
country. The salary of the personnel 
administrator should be broadly equi- 
valent to that paid to the heads of other 
staff agencies of the City government. 
His term of office should be at the 
pleasure of the Mayor, and his successor 
should be appointed and serve in the 
same manner. 


The Department of Personnel Admin- 
istration should be responsible for all 
the functions of a modern central per- 
sonnel agency, for which purpose it 
should be organized into a Bureau of 
Classification, a Bureau of Salary and 
Wage Administration, a Bureau of 
Recruitment and Selection, a Bureau of 
Career Development, a Bureau of Em- 
ployee and Labor Relations, a Board of 
Personnel Appeals, a Personnel Re- 
search and Planning staff, and a Per- 
sonnel Records and Reports staff. It 
should be adequately financed and ade- 
quately staffed; with all the functions 
here proposed, it would require a budget 
and staff considerably larger than the 
present Commission’s. Using the stan- 
dard set by the provisions of the New 
Philadelphia Charter, the Department 
would have a budget amounting to two 
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and a quarter million dollars (as op- 
posed to less than a million at the pres- 
ent time). 

An Advisory Board — The Advisory 
Board for the New York City Public 
Service should be appointed by the 
Mayor and should consist of seven out- 
standing citizens representing in them- 
selves a strong public interest in, and 
commitment to, the merit system. They 
should be chosen from among the City’s 
leaders in civic organizations, educa- 
tional institutions, labor, business, and 
professional organizations. Appoint- 
ment should be made from a panel nom- 
inated by the presidents of the leading 
private universities in the City; Co- 
lumbia University, Fordham Univer- 
sity, and New York University. No 
_member of the Advisory Board should 
be a City employee or official appointed 
or elected; an official or direct represen- 
tative of any organization of City em- 
ployees; a member or officer of any 
local, State, or national political party 
committee; or a candidate for any elec- 
tive public office. They should serve for 
five years, with overlapping terms, and 
should be eligible for reappointment. 


At least anhually, in a public report, 
the Advisory Board should furnish, 
from the point of view of the general 
public, advice, guidance, and assistance 
to the personnel administrator on all 
matters of personnel management, in- 
cluding specifically its formal assess- 
ment of the City’s personnel system. 
The Board should serve as a link be- 
tween the community and the City’s 
permanent career staff, so as to broaden 
public understanding of the staff and to 
make the staff a more responsive and 
responsible part of the community. 
With the full assistance of the Person- 
nel Administrator, the Municipal Per- 
sonnel Council, and the employee or- 


ganizations, the Board should proceed 
immediately to develop a code of ethics 
for the public service. Above all, it 
should serve as the guardian of the 
merit system. 


In order to discharge all these re- 
sponsibilities, the Board should be pro- 
vided with a full-time executive secre- 
tary, who, in turn, should have a small 
permanent staff. However, the Board 


_ should be empowered to seek and re- 


ceive, for its own independent use, an 
appropriation of City funds for exten- 
sive audits or investigations. It should 
meet at least monthly and on call of the 
chairman, the personnel administrator, 
or four members of the Board. 


Agency Personnel Directors—The top 
management staff of every department 
and agency should include a personnel 
officer designated the agency director of 
personnel. He should report to and be 
directly responsible to the head of the 
agency for the personnel programs and 
policies of the agency. He should be in 
the competitive class, chosen after an 
examination establishing his executive 
and professional competence in person- 
nel administration. In agencies and de- 
partments of over 500 employees, he 
should have a professional and clerical 
staff large enough and sufficiently fin- 
anced to carry out, with the advice and 
collaboration of the Personnel Depart- 
ment, a full personnel program. As a 
general standard for the size of his 
staff, the Federal guide of one member 
of the personnel staff to one hundred 
and three employees, or the business 
corporation ratio of one to one hundred, 
could be used. In smaller agencies, the 
director of personnel would need to 
depend more upon the central Depart- 
ment of Personnel Administration: for 
professional personnel assistance and 
less upon a staff of his own. | 
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A Municipal Personnel Council—There 
should be established, under the direct 
leadership of the personnel administra- 
tor, a Municipal Personnel Council con- 
sisting of all agency and departmental 
directors of personnel in the City gov- 
ernment, and a representative of equiv- 
alent rank from the Bureau of the Bud- 
get. The personnel administrator should 
serve as chairman ex officio of the Coun- 
cil. The Personnel Council should act as 
a professional advisory group to the 
personnel administrator on all major 
personnel problems of the City govern- 
ment. It should be consulted, and its 
formal advice required, upon all major 
personnel programs and policies before 
their installation by the personnel ad- 
ministrator, although the latter would 
retain full authority and responsibility 
for the final decision. The Council 


should be equipped to carry out these 


- responsibilities by the provision of a 


small, permanent secretariat of pro- 
fessional personnel specialists and ade- 
quate clerical assistance. 


State Commission Leadership — The 
New York State Civil Service Commis- 
sion should be encouraged to exercise 
more of its leadership responsibilities 
for the improvement of personnel ad- 
ministration in New York City and for 
safeguarding the merit system in the 
City. These responsibilities can be dis- 
charged only through annual, or more 
frequent, audits of New York City per- 
sonnel administration, including sys- 
tematic and thoroughgoing field checks. 
The Advisory Board, civic organiza- 
tions, and employee organizations 
should undertake to foster this kind of 
State Commission leadership. 


CONCLUSION 


This complete program of personnel 
administration may cost more than the 
existing system, although it is impos- 
sible for any one to say how much the 
City does spend at present through an 
unco-ordinated, unproductive and, for 
the most part, invisible and irrespon- 
sible personnel system. But it is crystal 
clear that the City is now being penny 
wise and pound foolish in all of its gen- 
eral management facilities, perhaps 
most of allin its personnel management. 
A personnel administration for the gov- 
ernment of New York City, comparable 
to well-managed personnel programs in 


other large governmental jurisdictions 
and in large business corporations, 
would be worth in dollars saved many 
times the dollars needed to finance it. 
A carefully selected, properly classified, 
well-trained, highly motivated Civil Ser- 
vice with pride and confidence in its 
worth and its performance is indispen- 
sable to a City government charged 
with the responsibility of managing 
programs of crucial importance to all 
its citizens and costing them as tax- 
payers almost a billion and a half dol- 
lars a year. 
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SECTION 7 


ORGANIZATION 


BY 


DIVISION OF ANALYSIS, BUREAU OF THE BUDGET 


The Municipal Civil Service Commis- } 


sion constitutes the personnel servicing 
agency of the City, performing the func- 
tions prescribed by both State and local 
law. In many of its areas of operation, 
it is under the supervision and direction 
of the State Civil Service Commission. 
However, as a City agency governed by 
the City Charter and Administrative 
Code, its Commissioners are appointed 
by the Mayor, its funds are provided 
out of the City budget and reimbursed 
in part out of transit revenues, and its 
permanent personnel are drawn from 
the ranks of the City Civil Service. 


All rules and amendments promul- 
gated by the Municipal Civil Service 
Commission and all regulations for 
appointment and promotion are valid 
only after a public hearing and upon 
approval of the Mayor and the State 
Civil Service Commission. They must 
be filed with the Secretary of State 
within 30 days after final approval by 
the State Commission. The Municipal 
Commission is also required to make all 





Digest from “The City of New York Muni- 
cipal Civil Service Commission, A Study of 
the Functions and Organizational Structure of 
the Civil Service Agency of the City of New 
York,” July, 1951, and “The City of New York 
Municipal Civil Service Commission, A Study 
of the Administrative Procedures and Space 
Allocations and Requirements of the Civil Ser- 
vice Agency of the City of New York,” Sep- 
tember, 1951, both by Division of Analysis, 
Bureau of the Budget, City of New York. 


examinations public and to publish all 
rules. Both examinations and rules are 
subject to inspection by the State Com- 
mision. The State Commission exercises 
further control by requiring annual and 
periodic reports, as well as a copy of the 
roster of classified City service, when 
desired. 


The State may remove a Municipal 
Civil Service Commissioner and appoint 
his successor, or may appoint a Com- 
missioner if the municipal appointing 
authority neglects to do so within 60 
days. The State Commission is also 
empowered to amend or rescind any 
rule, regulation, classification, examina- 
tion, or eligible list of a municipal 
commission, with proper notice and 
statement of justification, and allow- 
ance for protest of its action. 


As set forth by the State Civil Service 
Law, the four classifications of the 
offices and positions of the City are: 
exempt class, competitive class, non- 
competitive class, and the labor class. 


The three Commissioners are ap- 
pointed by the Mayor for overlapping 
terms of six years; no more than two 
Commissioners may be members of the 
same political party. The Commissioners 
elect one of their number to act as 
President of the Commission. 

The duties and responsibilities of the 
Commissioners fall into three main 
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categories: quasi-judicial, quasi-legisla- 
tive, and administrative. Their judicial 
functions apply to appeals from exam- 
ination ratings, or from service ratings, 
hearings concerning character and fit- 
ness, violations of the Civil Service 
Law, and removal of employees on 
departmental charges. 

The quasi-legislative functions relate 
chiefly to the establishment, mainte- 
nance, and amendment of the Commis- 
sion’s regulations concerned with ap- 
pointments and promotions and other 
matters specified in the Civil Service 
Law. These functions have the force 
and effect of law. 

The administrative duties and re- 
sponsibilities of the Commissioners are 
to hold entry and promotion examina- 
tions for service with the City, as well 
as qualifying examinations for licenses ; 
to maintain employment and re-employ- 
ment lists; to regulate transfers, service 


engaged when necessary. The budget 
for 1950-1951 provided $992,742 for 


the operation of the Commission. With 


the exception of the Commissioners and 
Secretary, all permanent employees are 
in competitive Civil Service. 


The present emphasis of the Commis- 
sion is on its policing responsibilities, 
for example, in the checking of payrolls, 
pursuant to a State law prohibiting 
payment of salary to someone not ap- 
pointed in accordance with the Civil 
Service act and rules. During recent 
years, however, the marked increase in 
demand for qualified employees has 
stimulated an extended re-examination 
of the significance of personnel pro- 
grams in all public employment. Liberal 
vacation and sick leave policies, retire- 
ment benefits, promise of stable work- 
ing conditions—once an attraction to 
competent Civil Service employees—are 
now offered by industry together with 


ratings, and separations of employees; 
to check and certify payrolls; and to 
establish and maintain a classification 
plan. They must also arrange for re- 


other liberal fringe benefits, higher pay, 
and more rapid promotion. Obviously, 
to continue to function efficiently, gov- 
ernment must establish a broad person- 


eruitment and selection of employees, 
preparations of reports, and dissemina- 
tion of information concerning public 
| personnel problems. 

- The Municipal Civil Service Commis- 
sion had 230 permanent employees on 
| July 1, 1950. Temporary special ex- 
) aminers, monitors, and readers are 





| An examination of the functions of 
| the Civil Service Commission shows 
| that growth has not always kept pace 
/ with municipal requirements. Some ex- 
| isting functions must be expanded and 
/ others must be added to make the Com- 
| mission an instrument of municipal 


nel program based on modern concepts 
of recruitment, training, classification, 
and research. Surveys at Federal, State, 
and local levels of government agree 
that the emphasis should be shifted 
from the negative attitude of safe- 
guarding rights to the positive one of 
implementing a career service. 


A CENTRAL PERSONNEL AGENCY 


government efficiency. Those functions 
that should be expanded are recruit- 
ment, public relations, classification, 
probation, service ratings, and trans- 
fers. Those which should be added are 
training, education, research, statistics, 
accident control, an employee sugges- 
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tion system, and uniform vacation and 
leave policies. It is the considered view 
of the Division of Analysis that a cen- 
tral personnel agency must be developed 
to serve the City of New York. 


Functions to Be Expanded 


Recruitment — Recruitment into the 
competitive class and labor class of 
employees is a weak link in the present 
examining and selection processes.* An 
expanded and positive recruitment pro- 
gram, utilizing every available tech- 
nique to secure employees to fill vacan- 
cies and replace provisional personnel, 
is absolutely essential. 


Recruitment for the noncompetitive 


class is now handled by the individual 


departments. The personnel agency’s 
activity should extend into this area, if 
only in an advisory capacity. Similarly, 
much valuable knowledge and experi- 
ence at departmental levels can help to 
develop centrally controlled recruitment. 
The central personnel agency’s regular 
activities should include an effective 
employment-public relations program.* 
Evaluation of sources of prospects 
should be made to determine which 
are most productive. 


Classification—The present classifica- 
tion plan is limited to four classes of 


titles in which all City positions are. 


grouped. Twenty-six hundred such titles 
are allocated to the four classes required 
by State Civil Service law. As of March 
31, 1950, the competitive class consisted 
of 46 parts or services and 2,193 titles ; 
the exempt class, 249 titles; the non- 
competitive, 184; and the labor class, 
24. At present the Civil Service Com- 
mission has no job specifications for 
each title in each classification. The 





*Ep. Note: See Section 5 of this chapter for 
the digest of the Richardson, Bellows, Henry 
& Company Report on recruitment and ex- 
amination. 


nearest approach is the file of adver-— 
tisements for examinations, which set 
forth duties, responsibilities, require- 
ments, etc.** 


Probation—The rules of the Municipal 
Civil Service Commission provide that 
there shall be a probationary period 
of six months for all original permanent 
appointments. Almost all employees ap- 
pointed on probation in New York City 
automatically become permanent after 


-the probationary period. In the few 


cases in which employees are charged 
with unsatisfactory performance, they 
are almost invariably permitted to re- 
sign. They can, therefore, apply for 
restoration to the list and possibly be 
employed again in another City depart- 
ment, despite the fact that there may be 
a serious objection to their re-employ- 
ment which is not disclosed because no 
probation report is filed in the present 
procedure. 


Recently, the Commission adopted a 
practice of investigating the conduct 
and work of the employee in the depart- 
ment from which he resigned when he 
requests reinstatement. Since the for- 
mer immediate supervisor may no 
longer be in the employ of the City or 
may be unavailable, it would be pref- 
erable to require a report from the 
department with respect to every em- 
ployee who resigns during the proba- 
tionary period. 


The central personnel agency must 
take an active part in educating the 
appointing authorities in the use of 
their prerogative. First, it should urge 
and foster periodic orientation confer- 
ences between the probationer and his 
supervisor and, second, insist that pro- 





**Ep. NOTE: See Section 1 of this chapter for 
the digest of the Griffenhagen Report on clas- 
sification, and Section 3 for the digest of the 
Report of the Formal Hearings Board on the 
Griffenhagen survey. : 
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bationers who fail to live up to required 


standards be dropped. The Commission 
should require a positive certification 
of satisfactory employees and a factual 
report on any unsatisfactory employees, 
whether they resign during the proba- 
tionary period or are dismissed at its 
end. 


Service Ratings—The service rating 
system administered by the Municipal 
Civil Service Commission is based on 
the Ordway-Laffan plan adopted by the 
City in 1936.* Supervisors prepare de- 
scriptive reports only on employees who 
do exceptionally good or poor work. 
These reports are reviewed by a Person- 
nel Board in each agency and finally 
rated in the Commission by a rating 
board of Civil Service examiners. 


Transfers—The Commission’s present 
concern is to make sure that appropri- 
ate Civil Service rules and regulations 
are observed when a transfer between 
City agencies is contemplated. It partici- 
pates in no other way. A working force 
as large as that of New York City must 
have some fluidity to accommodate nec- 
essary adjustments required by mis- 


- placement, unused skills and experience, 


a E_EEEEOEeEeeeES—u_eE_ ee . - 


or unadaptibility. A type of transfer 
policy, known as adjustment placement, 
is specifically designed to meet such 


situations. It allows the central person- 


nel agency itself to stimulate or facili- 
tate transfers and helps to achieve the 
goal of the right man in the right job, 
with consequent benefits to morale and 
efficiency. A policy of this kind implies 
that central personnel has information 
relative to vacancies and available can- 
didates. The devices to be used for com- 
piling information should be determined 
by the central agency. 





*ED. NOTE: See Section 5 of this chapter for 
the Richardson, Bellows, Henry & Company 


discussion of this plan. 
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Functions to Be Added 


Training and Education—Training pro- 
grams in City departments are now 
limited to the uniformed forces. No 
City-wide policy or plan exists for ori- 
entation of new employees, in-service 
training, refresher courses, or training 
for promotion. To implement this phase 
of personnel administration, the devel- 
opment of a training policy should be 
definitely assigned to the central per- 
sonnel agency which would advise, 
stimulate, and co-operate with operating 
departments. 

Accident Control—Safety methods on 
a planned basis were introduced on 
March 1, 1948, and 21 major City de- 
partments with approxmiately 150,000 
employees are now included in the pro- 
gram. The program is conducted and 
co-ordinated by the Division of Analysis 
of the Bureau of the Budget. On a 
permanent basis, such a program should 
be conducted by a personnel agency 
rather than by an administrative man- 
agement unit, such as the Division of 
Analysis. The City’s accident control 
program should therefore be included 
among the activities of the central per- 
sonnel agency. 


Research — A research division, de- 
voted to practically every phase of the 
employment cycle from recruitment to 
separation or retirement, should be an 
integral part of the central personnel 
agency. 

Suggestion Systems and Merit Awards 
—The only suggestion system in New 
York City is that of the Department of 
Sanitation, the only reward being a 
certificate of merit or letter of commen- 
dation. A proposal for a City-wide sug- 
gestion plan has been made by the 
Division of Analysis, who recommend 
that cash awards provide the necessary 
stimulation, incentive, and recognition 
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to promote full employee participation. 
This is logically an activity of the cen- 
tral personnel agency* 

Administration of Vacation and Leave 
Plan—Since policies relating to vacation, 
sick leave, other types of absences, over- 
time, supper money, etc. are open to 
varying interpretations, their applica- 
tion varies within different City agen- 
cies. A uniform pattern for all City 
employees will reduce the administra- 
tive problems of the separate depart- 
ments and improve the morale. 

The Personnel Council—Both the Fed- 


eral and state governments have created — 
Personnel Councils to help satisfy the 
need for a Civil Service agency that 
will promote uniformity of personnel 
procedures for their employees. Their 
function is primarily educational; their 
objective is to improve personnel prac- 
tice in the operating departments in 
the interest of higher morale and Satis- 
faction among employees. The establish- 
ment of a Personnel Council within | 


the City central personnel agency will 


bridge the gap between the latter and 
the operating units. 


ORGANIZATION 


Briefly, the present organization of 


the Civil Service Commission may be 
described as a three-man body function- 
ing through two main divisions: the 
Administrative Division headed by the 
Secretary of the Commission, and the 
Examining Division headed by a Di- 
rector. 


Important Organizational Units 


Administrative Division — The Secre- 
tary of the Commission, who is ap- 
pointed by the Commission, is in the 
exempt class of Civil Service. His duties 
are divided into two categories. The 
first includes his responsibility for en- 
forcement of the rules and regulations 
of the Commission and his responsibility 
for the revision, editing, and distribu- 
tion in convenient form of such rules 
and regulations. Further, he must set 
up the calendar for the Commission’s 
meetings, keep minutes of its proceed- 


ings, and he must supervise the Execu- 





*Ep. Note: The Board of Estimate has ap- 
proved an appropriation of $10,000 to the Civil 
Service Commission for personal and nonper- 
sonal services for launching the program, and 
a Suggestion Award Board has been appointed 
by the Mayor. 


tive Stenographic Bureau which per- 
forms the mechanical phases of these 
operations. This first category of re- 
sponsibility relates primarily to the 
Commission’s status as a quasi-judicial, 
quasi-legislative body. 

The second category concerns inter- 
nal administration. In the areas of 
personnel, budget, and public relations, 
he acts for the Commission as a whole. © 
As over-all head of the Certification, 
Investigation, Payroll, Information and 
Records, and Fiscal Bureaus, and the 
Machine Tabulating Unit, he is in 
charge of the Administrative Division 
of the Commission. He performs the 
duties of the personnel director and 
handles the public relations of the Com- 
mission. He is also responsible for sub- 
mitting the annual budget for the 
Commission to the Budget Director and 
for preparing the annual report of the 
Commission. Finally, he has jurisdic- 
tion over the assignment of offices and 
equipment. 

Examining Division—The Director of 
the Examining Division has complete 
administrative charge of the 53 ex- 
aminers and 48 clerical employees mak- 
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| ing up the permanent personnel of this 


division. He is directly responsible to 
the Commission for examination poli- 
cies and, subject to this top supervision, 
is entirely in charge of the examina- 
tions, except those conducted for Civil 
Service Examiner. In the areas of budg- 
etary, public relations, and personnel 
matters affecting his staff, he is respon- 
sible to the Secretary of the Commis- 
sion. 

The bureaus and units of the division 
are of two kinds. Those headed by 
examiners deal with the substantive 
parts of the examining process, namely, 
the three Examining Bureaus and the 
Medical and Physical Bureau. Those 
bureaus which service and facilitate the 
procedural aspects of several parts of 
the examinations are the Examining 
Service Bureau, Service Rating Bureau, 
Control Unit D, and the Advisory 
Board. 

Auxiliary Committees—There are three 
committees which act in an advisory 
capacity: (1) Committee on Laws and 
Rules which interprets all Federal, 
State, and Municipal laws and Civil 
Service rules as they apply to the ad- 


- ministration of the Civil Service Com- 


mission; (2) Committee on Manifest 
Errors, composed of two panels of ex- 
aminers, one to consider appeals from 
candidates as to their ratings in various 
parts of an examination, the other to 


hear appeals from employees on service 





ratings; (8) Committee on Veterans, 
composed of the heads of the Bureaus 
of Certification and of Service Rating, 
the Civil Service Examiner (law), and 
the Secretary of the Commission, to 
interpret veteran legislation and to set 
policy relating to veterans. 


Three-Man Commission 
The present three-man Municipal 


| Civil Service Commission is wholly re- 
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sponsible not only for policy making in 
its quasi-judicial and quasi-legislative 
roles but also for administration of the 
City’s personnel program. Effective 
discharge of the broad functions of 
planning, direction, co-ordination, and 
control is most difficult of achievement 
for the Commission. 


When a three-man Commission is re- 
quired to take action on routine matters, 
the delay in the over-all operations of 
the agency is only too evident. A far 
more significant fact than delay is that 
the actual responsibility for decisions 
on these matters rests with the bureau 
heads rather than with the Commission. 
Delegating this responsibility would 
make for sounder organization. It is 
suggested that these routine items be 
removed from the Commission’s calen- 
dar to effect official recognition through- 
out the Commission, especially on the 
part of the bureau heads involved, that 
full responsibility in these matters rests 
with them. 


Major Units — Since the Commission 
itself is a three-man body, no clear 
assignment of responsibility to a single 
individual for the over-all management 
and direction of the agency is made. 
This creates conflicts in administration 
and between the authorities of the Sec- 
retary and the Director of the Examin- 
ing Division. There appears to be no 
single place in the organization where 
responsibility for expediting the entire 
operation is lodged. A lag between the 
date of advertisement of the examina- 
tion and the certification of eligible lists 
results in the loss of many desirable 
potential employees and costly repe- 
tition of examinations. The rules and 
regulations of the Commission and the 
Civil Service Law make no specific 
reference to this total function or its 
exercise by any specific administrative 
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head. Since the Secretary has not as- 
sumed this duty—nor has it been dele- 
gated to him except by implication— 
and since the Commission as a three- 
man body is not set up to discharge it, 
there is an administrative vacuum in 
this area. 


Subordinate Units—Below the top level 
of the Municipal Civil Service Com- 
mission the organizational structure is 
adequately set up to perform the pres- 
ent functions of the Commission. 


Organizational Trends 


Experience on many levels of govern- 
ment has demonstrated the wisdom of 
drawing a well-defined line between 
policy determination and policy execu- 
tion. The former can be accomplished 
by a lay commission, the latter must be 
a function of a technical staff. The prob- 
lem involved is the decision as to where 
policy determination ends and policy 
execution begins. Several plans attempt 
to solve the question by: 

(1) Abandonment of the Commis- 
sion form in favor of an executive 
head assisted by a part- or full-time 
board. 

(2) Assignment of administrative 
responsibilities to a single official. 

(3) Provision that the administra- 
tor be qualified for the task and 
preferably be selected by competition. 


(4) Appointment of such official 
by the executive head of the govern- 
ment, thereby permitting greater con- 
centration of authority, integration 
of organization, and more direct con- 
trol of operation. 

Of the many forms of organization 
that would provide the benefits of a 
single administrator, retain the protec- 
tion of the merit system, and be in 
harmony with the spirit of the Civil 
Service Law, three have been selected 
for consideration. 


The Personnel Administrator and Chair- | 
man—This plan preserves the three- 
member Commission but provides that 
one of the Commissioners act as chair- 
man, vested with full responsibility for 
administration. It has the advantages of 
providing for unified direction that 
eliminates delay in action upon impor- 
tant matters, and of centering planning, | 
co-ordination, and control of operations 
in one individual. Its disadvantages are 


that the member of the Commission 


appointed to act as chairman would 
have full-time duties and responsibili- 
ties in both policy-making and adminis- 
trative capacities and that the pressure 
of work would be far too great to carry 
out such an assignment effectively. Such 
a member would be in the position of 
judging himself, since the Commission 
would have power to review actions of 
the administrator or chairman. Also, 
lack of continuity of administrative pol- 
icy would occur as a result of changing 
administrations. 


The Administrator-Advisory Board — 
This plan provides a single administra- 
tor with full responsibility for both 
internal management and for policy, 
judicial and legislative duties, to be 
appointed by the Mayor through an 
open competitive examination. A part- 
time advisory board of private citizens 
would also be appointed by the Mayor 
to investigate the administration of the 
merit system and to present recommen- 
dations to the administrator and the 
Mayor. The advantages are: 


(1) It provides for a single head 
of the personnel agency for perform- 
ing all its functions, thus providing 
continuity of administrative policy. 

(2) It guarantees a qualified per- 
son in personnel management. 

(3) It is predicated on the fact 
that individuals in many public offices 
are entrusted with more important 
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duties than the quasi-judicial and 
quasi-legislative functions which this 
plan commits to the administrator. 


The disadvantages are: 


(1) It abandons the use of the 
Commission for the purpose it was 
designed to meet, namely, to protect 
the merit system. 


(2) The personnel agency loses the 

prestige, authority, and _ statutory 
mandate of the Civil Service Com- 
mission. 
(8) Deliberation in the quasi- 
judicial and quasi-legislative func- 
tions can be more successful as a 
result of joint thinking by Commis- 
sion members. 


The Part-Time Commission-Administrator 
—This plan provides a three-member 
Commission on a part-time basis for 
quasi-judicial, quasi-legislative, and 
“watch dog” duties; and an administra- 
tor, appointed by the Mayor through an 
open competitive examination, with full 
responsibility for planning, direction, 
co-ordination, and control. The advan- 
tages are: 


(1) It concentrates administrative 
authority and responsibility in a sin- 
gle individual. 


(2) It guarantees a trained and 
experienced person in personnel man- 
agement. 


(3) The Civil Service Commission 
is retained and is responsible as an 
appellate body to hear complaints and 
appeals from employees, as a rule- 
making authority to draw up the rules 
and regulations for the personnel sys- 
tem, and as an executive body to 
review the work of the administrator, 
as a representative of the State and 
the public to assure the proper ad- 
ministration of the merit system, and 
as an advisory body to the Mayor, the 
Board of Estimate, the Council, and 

the public. 


(4) It provides for unified direc- 
tion, and quick action by a single head 


where delay or deliberation would 

affect operation. 

The disadvantage is that it requires 
a distinction to be made between the 
duties and responsibilities of the Com- 
mission and those of the administrator. 
Since this is not always clear, differ- 
ences of opinion are possible. 


The Federal and State plans of 
organization may also be considered 
specifically and compared to the possi- 
ble plans given in the preceding para- 
graphs. 


The Federal Plan—The organizational 
form of the Federal central personnel 
agency, which was reconstituted, fol- 
lows the Personnel Director-Chairman 
arrangement. 


The State Department of Civil Service— 
The central personnel agency of New 
York State is headed by a Civil Service 
Commission composed of three mem- 
bers appointed by the Governor. The 
Commission in turn appoints an Ad- 
ministrative Director and an Assistant 
Administrative Director, both of whom 
are in the competitive class of the State 
Civil Service. The Administrative Di- 
rector is responsible for the administra- 
tive activities of the Department of 
Civil Service, including supervision and 
direction of the Examinations, the Ad- 
ministration, the Personnel Research, 
Classification and Compensation, Train- 
ing, and Municipal Service Divisions. 


The State Commission concerns itself 
with a very limited area of administra- 
tive functions, authority and responsi- 
bility for many of which are delegated 
to the Administrative Director. It has 
been recommended that ultimately all 
nonjudicial and nonlegislative respon- 
sibilities be vested by statute in an 
executive head, not a member of the 
Commission, appointed by the Governor. 
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PROPOSED PLAN FOR NEW YORK CITY 


A modified Commission-Administra- 
tor plan should be the basis for an 
enlarged personnel agency in the City 
of New York. It is proposed that in its 
establishment, its basic concept be com- 
parable to that of the New York State 
organization, with modifications to meet 
the particular problems of the City. 

In the State organization, the Com- 
mission heads the Department of Civil 
Service and is responsible for adminis- 
trative functions. Responsibility is dele- 
gated, however, to the administrator, 


an arrangement which would seem most . 


suitable to the City of New York be- 
cause it establishes an essential admin- 
istrative position with authority com- 
mensurate with responsibility, while 
not requiring too radical a departure 
from the organizational form which 
protects and develops the merit system. 
This authority may be delegated by 
either rules. or regulations of the Civil 
Service Commission to the Personnel 
Administrator. The delegations should 
be by regulations. 


In addition, the rules of the Commis- 
sion should have a provision that these 
regulations can be amended or added to 
only after a public hearing and approval 
by the Mayor, thus providing the neces- 
sary stability in delegation of powers 
and duties to the Personnel Administra- 
tor, and at the same time avoiding the 
necessity of resorting to the greater 
time-consuming procedures required for 
modification by rule or statutory en- 
actment. 

The organizational and functional 
changes recommended to establish the 
plan proposed for the City of New York 
provide for: 


(1) The creation of a City Depart- 
ment of Civil Service headed by the 
Civil Service Commission. 


(2) A three-man Municipal Civil 
Service Commission appointed and 
constituted as at present. 


(3) A Personnel Administrator to 
be appointed by the Commission 
from a list of eligibles established 
through competitive examination. 


(4) The delegation of authority to 
the Personnel Administrator for car- 
rying out the personnel program of 
the City in compliance with the Com- 
mission’s rules and regulations. 


(5) A Secretary of the Municipal 
Civil Service Commission to function 
as head of the Office of the Secretary. 


(6) The establishment of the fol- 
lowing bureaus, units, and positions 
within the Department of Civil Serv- 
ice: Classification, Recruitment and 
Public Relations, Research (includ- 
ing a Suggestion Award Clearing 
Unit), and Training (including an 
Accident Control Unit) Bureaus; an 
Administrative Analysis Unit; and a 
Director of the Administration Bu- 
reau to relieve the Personnel Admin- 
istrator of direct supervisory control 
of the six operating units. 

(7) A Municipal Personnel Coun- 
cil to serve as liaison between the 
-Department of Civil Service and the 
operating heads of departments and 
agencies, to promote uniformity of 
personnel practices and procedures 
for City employees, and to make 
practical suggestions for improving 
personnel management in the City. 
The major changes would enable the 

Department of Civil Service to develop 
a real career service in the City. They 
would assure a continuity of execution 
of administrative policies by delegating 
authority to a permanent Personnel 
Administrator. 
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By relieving the Civil Service Com- 
mission of administrative duties, which 
will be delegated to the Personnel Ad- 
ministrator, the proposed plan strength- 
ens its quasi-judicial, quasi-legislative, 
investigational, and policy-making func- 
tions. The Commissioners would make 
and amend the rules and regulations 
governing Civil Service, hold hearings 
with respect thereto, hear and decide 
appeals from employees and applicants, 
order and conduct investigations to as- 
certain whether its rules and regula- 
tions are being carried out, and have 
over-all control of the central personnel 
agency. 

The Secretary of the Civil Service 
Commission will continue to be ap- 
pointed by the Commission and will be 
in charge of the clerical and secretarial 
activities required to conduct its busi- 
ness. To make available to him the sec- 
retarial and stenographic personnel 
necessary for his duties, the Executive 
stenographic Bureau will be under his 
supervision and will be called the Office 
of the Secretary. 


Advice and assistance from the Ad- 
ministrative Analysis Unit acting in 
a staff capacity to all units in the De- 
partment as directed by the Personnel 
Administrator will make for greater 
co-ordination and efficiency. The reac- 
tivation of this unit originally created 
in 1947 will be in line with the recent 
directive of the Mayor dated March 20, 
1951, wherein repsonsibility for the 
success of the City’s Management Im- 
provement Program was placed directly 
upon the head of each agency. 


The three Advisory Committees— 
on Manifest Errors, on Laws and 
Rules, and on Veterans—which now 
function as advisory bodies to the Com- 
missioners will continue to perform the 
same duties for the Personnel Admin- 
| 
| 


istrator. The Personnel Administrator 
will be a member of each committee. 


The committees will report their find- 
ings and recommendations to the Per- 
sonnel Administrator, who will act on 
such matters as come within his juris- 
diction and refer to the Commission 
whatever affects the areas with which 
it is concerned. This arrangement will 
make for a more expeditious handling 
of administrative affairs. 


The major change in the Administra- 
tion Bureau will be in its supervision 
rather than in its composition. It will 
consist of the present organizational 
units with the exception of the Execu- 
tive Stenographic Bureau. 


A new position of Director of the 
Administration Bureau, under the gen- 
eral direction of the administrator, will 
plan, direct, co-ordinate, and control the 
work of the Certification, Payroll Fiscal, 
Investigation, Information and Records, 
and the Machine Tabulating Divisions. 
Another of his duties would be the as- 
signment of offices and equipment to 
the personnel of the Department. 


The proposed plan of organization re- 
flects the existing setup of the Examin- 
ing Bureau with negligible change. (The 
unit now called ‘‘Control Unit D” is re- 
named “Office of the Director,” as being 
more descriptive of its duties.) 


New and Expanded Personnel 
Functions 

Where the expanded activity is suffi- 
ciently related to work in which an ex- 
isting unit is engaged, it is assigned to 


~ guch a unit. 


The Service Rating Division at pres- 
ent deals with the service records of 
all classified employees and acts as liai- 
son with operating departments. An 
educational program for the more effec- 
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tive and widespread use of service rat- 
ings in the departments, to stimulate 
the interest and increase the efforts of 
the average and below average em- 
ployee, would be a normal activity of 
this organizational unit. 


Since the probationary period con- 
stitutes a record of the employee’s ac- 
tivities during his first six months of 
employment, it is closely allied to any 
service rating which he will obtain after 
the trial period is over. The function 
should be placed in the Service Rating 
Division. 

Wider development of transfer policy 
by the central personnel agency will 
result in an available list of employees 
for appointment to various positions 
in the City. Requests for filling of va- 
cancies come to the Certification Divi- 
sion, and it maintains other employees 
lists such as preferred, promotion, and 
open competitive lists of eligible candi- 
dates. Therefore, it would be within the 
scope of this division to carry out the 
transfer policies and procedures. 

For most of the new or expanded 
functions proposed for the Department 
of Civil Service, it is necessary to set 
up new organizational units. In some 
instances, such as in classification and 
recruitment, activities are carried on 
but require so much expansion that an 
effective job can be done only through 
separate units. In the remaining areas, 
neither the function nor the unit now 
exists. 

A Recruitment and Public Relations 
Bureau should be set up, the director 
to be directly responsible to the Per- 
sonnel Director for carrying out the 
broadened programs of the Department 
and for co-ordinating the procedures 
through which the various units within 
the Department perform their respec- 
tive duties relating to this function. 


The extensive classification and pay 
plan study by outside experts, now 
nearing completion, will require con- 
tinuing maintenance and amendment 
to reflect the actual classification of 
every individual position in the City 
service at any given time. Sufficient 
staff and a head of a Classification 
Bureau responsible directly to the Per- 
sonnel Administrator will insure that 
this personnel program will be firmly 
established and maintained. 


The degree of active participation 
of the central agency in the training 
programs should be weighed against 
the primary objectives of surveying and 
analyzing training needs, advising, 
stimulating, and working with opera- 
ting departments in the development of 
training programs within the agencies 
themselves, and co-ordinating training 
activities to avoid duplication and gaps. 
The direction of the training program 
and its implementation in the City’s 
agencies will be in the hands of the 
director of the Training Bureau who 
will be directly responsible to the Per- 
sonnel Administrator. 


With the establishment of the De- 
partment of Civil Service, the present 
Accident Control Program should be 
transferred from the Division of Anal- 
ysis to the new Department and placed 
within the Training Bureau as a sepa- 
rate unit. 


Personnel research applied to mat- 
ters not peculiar to the work of indi- 
vidual departments is primarily a re- 
sponsibility of a central personnel 
agency. The Research Bureau should 
develop testing, interviewing, and rat- 
ing techniques, and study material re- 
quired for the formulation of policies 
on probation, transfers, attendance and 
leaves, conduct and discipline, separa- 
tion, grievances, and similar matters. 
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Organizationally, the head of the Re- 
search Bureau should be directly re- 
sponsible to the Personnel Administra- 
tor. 

The Employees Suggestion Program 
for the City of New York, as adopted, 
should be placed under the Research 
Bureau because its activities will be 
more closely related to the function of 


research than any other bureau in the 
Department. The formulation of stand- 


-ardized procedures covering vacation, 


attendance, and leaves for City employ- 
ees, to be observed across departmental 
lines on a City-wide basis, should be 
one of the first studies assigned to the 
Research Bureau. 


ADMINISTRATIVE PROCEDURES AND SPACE UTILIZATION 


During the past few years the Muni- 
cipal - Civil Service Commission has 
emphasized mechanization of its clerical 
operations. This has been accomplished 
by a gradual adaptation to electrical 
tabulating equipment of operations 
previously performed manually. Most 
of the work involved in the processing 
of applications, issuance of notices, 
compilation and computation of exam- 
ination results, and the preparation of 
eligible and certification lists, is now 
performed by means of tabulating 
equipment. In the development of this 
type of operation, the Machine Tabu- 
lating Unit, which is directly responsi- 
ble to the Secretary of the Commission, 
has become not only a central servicing 
unit but also an important factor in co- 
ordinating much of the administrative 
functions of the Commission. 


In several areas further improve- 
ments can and should be made to ex- 
pedite clerical processing and increase 
operational efficiency. Some of these 
areas are limited to the internal work- 
ings of the Civil Service Commission ; 
others extend to other City depart- 
ments, affecting their selection proce- 
dures with considerable influence on the 
type of personnel they are able to bring 
| into their service. 


Certification Procedure 


Results of investigations and qual- 
ifying tests, and the reasons for decli- 
nation or rejection of certified eligibles, 
are recorded on the lists of eligibles 
maintained in the Certification Bureau. 
Lists are made up of tabulating cards, 
with one card for each eligible which 
becomes the certification record card. 


With few exceptions, the posting of 
data on the certification record cards 
is now done by hand by several employ- 
ees in this bureau. Since this operation 
can be performed effectively on elec- 
trical tabulating equipment and the rec- 
ords now used are on standard tabu- 
lating cards, the machine posting 
method should be used and such data 
should be keypunched into the certifica- 
tion record cards for the selection of 
certifiable eligibles and the prepara- 
tion for certification lists. 


The Certification Bureau maintains 
revised certification cards for each eli- 
gible list established prior to January 
1, 1951, showing the revised standing 
of each eligible as affected by the new 
veterans preference allowance. These 
are used for the preliminary selection of 
eligibles, and final selection is made 
after referring to the old certification 
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cards or ledgers, on which all current 
availability and eligibility data are 
recorded. Since the names appear here 
in different sequence, cross reference is 
cumbersome and inefficient. It is recom- 
mended that the eligibles’ original and 
revised list numbers be noted on both 
cards (revised and original) at the time 
of first use. 


Certification record cards are fre- 
quently withdrawn for use by the Cer- 
tification Bureau staff. For the purposes 
of control and to facilitate location of 
these records, a charge-out system 
should be installed. 


Preparation of Lists and Reports of 
Dispositions 

In the preparation by the Certifica- 
tion Bureau of listings of eligibles to 
be certified for consideration by the 
various City departments, the certifi- 
cation record cards are scanned by a 
clerk who selects a predetermined num- 
ber of eligibles, and then prepares a 
manuscript worksheet of names from 
which the certification form is prepared. 
Short lists are typewritten ; longer lists 
are tabulated. No check is made of the 
names selected for certification, nor is 
the typewritten or tabulated list proof- 
read. Thus, an essential control to obvi- 
ate possible errors or omissions is 
lacking. 


Departmental dispositions of certifi- 
cations are generally reported to the 
Certification Bureau, involving a retyp- 
ing by the requisitioning department of 
the list of names certified. Generally, 
the reporting of dispositions involves 
the expenditure of considerable time 
and effort by the departments. Non- 
standardized methods of reporting dis- 
positions complicates the work of the 
Certification Bureau in reviewing, an- 
alyzing, and posting disposition data. 


To simplify, expedite, and improve 
certification and disposition procedures, 
it is proposed that: 

(1) Pending the conversion from 
manual to machine posting of data 
on certification record cards, the se- 
lection of eligibles for certification 
be rechecked by a second clerk for 
the purpose of precluding possible 
errors or omissions. Typewritten lists 
should be proofread for the same pur- 
pose. ; 

(2) A new form, combining cer- 
tifications and dispositions, be insti- 
tuted which will provide columns for 
date of appointment, failure to ap- 
pear, not considered, and declinations. 
This will permit departments to note 
their dispositions in appropriate col- 
umns alongside each name, thus obvi- 
ating retyping of the certified list. 
Segregation of disposition data will 
greatly facilitate the work of the 
Certification Bureau and also pro- 
vide a simplified means of compiling 
its statistical reports. 

The present “Certificate of Eligibil- 
ity” form should be used henceforth as 
a transmittal letter to which the certifi- 
cation list will be attached and on which 
will be indicated the number of eligibles 
certified, in addition to the other re- 
quired information. | 


In returning their dispositions to the 
Certification Bureau, all departments 
should use the Commission’s Form C-2, 
“Notice of Appointment and Disposi- 
tion of Certification,” as a transmittal 
letter to which the dispositions (on the 
proposed combined certification and dis- 
position form) will be attached. 


Multiple Certifications 


When several City departments use 
the same lists at the same time to fill 
existing vacancies or to replace provi- 
sional employees, their selection prob- 
lems are due largely to the fact that 
they are, in effect, competing for the 
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same eligibles. The practice of submit- 
ting the same names simultaneously to 
several departments causes much con- 
fusion and wasted effort. 

Eligibles may receive aS Many as 
20 call letters from different offices 
for interviews and may continue to 
receive them after accepting a job. 
Some eligibles shop around for jobs and 
accept positions in a number of depart- 
ments, finally reporting for duty in one 
without notifying the others. Since cer- 
tifications have a life of 20 or 30 days, 
many departments expend considerable 
time and effort without securing an 
eligible. The many postings to the rec- 
ords of the same individuals cause un- 
necessary and wasteful paper work in 
the departments and in the Commission. 

For several years, the Certification 
Bureau has conducted “certification 
pools” to expedite the appointment of 
eligibles to replace provisionals or fill 
vacancies. In general, the pools lead to 
an acceleration of the entire certifica- 
tion and appointment process with ear- 
lier replacement of provisionals and 
filling of vacancies. They should be used 
more extensively. 


Maintenance of Payroll Records 

_ The Payroll Bureau maintains a pay- 
roll card and a roster card for each 
employee in the municipal service. Pay- 
roll cards are typewritten in the Certi- 
fication Bureau. A separate card is pre- 
pared for each appointee from the 
disposition reports received from the 
‘appointing departments. These cards 
serve initially as the official notification 
to the Payroll Bureau of appointments 
of employees. Subsequently they serve 
as the records against which the pay- 
rolls, prepared in the Comptroller’s 
Office, are checked. It is proposed that: 


(1) Payroll cards be prepared on 
tabulating cards by the Machine Tab- 





ulating Unit after dispositions have 

been reviewed and appointments ap- 

proved by the Certification Bureau. 

(2) A copy of the dispositions (on 
the proposed combined certification- 
disposition form) be forwarded to the 

Payroll and Investigation Bureaus 

after dispositions have been approved 

by the Certification Bureau. Such ap- 
proval should be noted and initialed 
on these copies, which would then 
serve as the official notification to the 
Payroll and Investigation Bureaus. 
(3) Payroll cards prepared by the 

Machine Tabulating Unit be sent di- 

rectly to the Payroll Bureau where 

they will be checked against the copy 
of the dispositions provided by the 

Certification Bureau. This copy of the 

dispositions should then be destroyed 

since it will serve no further purpose. 

(4) The Machine Tabulating Unit 
return to the Certification Bureau the 
latter’s copy of the dispositions with 
the notation that payroll cards have 
been prepared and forwarded to the 

Payroll Bureau. 

The proposed method will not only 
simplify and expedite the preparation 
of payroll cards, but will also accelerate 
the operations of the Payroll and Inves- 
tigation Bureaus by providing them 
with appointment data much earlier 
than under existing procedures. Al- 
though the transition to the mechani- 
cally tabulated payroll card will require 
some time to effect, the adoption and 
use of the combined certification-dispo- 
sition forms should be accomplished 
immediately. 

Since payroll cards for provisional 
employees are now run off on tabulating 
cards, the foregoing proposals will 
standardize all the basic records of the 
Payroll Bureau and provide an effec- 
tive means for their comparison, repro- 
duction, and co-ordination. For the 
purposes of segregation and control, 
different colors should be used to dis- 
tinguish cards of permanent employees 
from those of provisionals. 
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Simplification of the processing of 
payroll cards for provisional employ- 
ees can also be accomplished by elimi- 
nating entry on the card of the date of 
approval of the employee’s application 
form; this operation is unnecessary 
since the pertinent information can be 
obtained readily by reference to the 
provisional application files which are 
maintained in the Payroll Bureau. 


Roster cards are at present typewrit- 
ten in the Payroll Bureau from infor- 
mation contained on the payroll cards 
and dispositions. Information pertain- 
ing to the current status of each em- 
ployee is recorded on both the payroll 
and roster cards. The former are ar- 
ranged by department and position title, 
the latter are filed alphabetically by 
name of employee, thus providing an 
effective cross reference system. Since 
the information on the roster card is 
similar to that contained on the payroll 
card, the roster card can and should 
also be prepared on tabulating equip- 
ment in the first instance. 


Further benefits may be achieved by 
discontinuing the preparation of new 
ecards for employees who have been 
promoted, by recording the necessary 
information on the old card. This will 
not only decrease the work load involv- 
ved, but also reduce the accumulation 
of cards in the files of the Payroll 
Bureau. 


Adoption of the proposed procedure 
will obviate the need for the “Record 
of Appointments Received Daily,” which 
is now typewritten in quadruplicate in 
the Certification Bureau. 


Investigation Procedures 


Investigations may be conducted 
either before or after (present method) 
appointments. Post-appointment inves- 
tigations, however, substantially reduce 


the work load of the Investigation Bu- 
reau and prove more efficient as a 
means of determining the status and 
qualifications of the appointee. 


An excessive time lag exists between 
the appointment and the initiation of 
investigation. This time lag results in 
the unnecessarily extended employment 
of ineligible persons who misrepresent 
or conceal information. Delays in initia- 
ting investigations are caused in pres- 


ent procedures by not transmitting the 


required information until the Certifi- 
cation Bureau completes all its clerical 
processing. 

To eliminate this administrative bot- 
tleneck and expedite the work of the 
Investigation Bureau, this bureau 
should receive the required information 
as soon as possible after appointments 
have been approved by the Certifica- 
tion Bureau. A copy of the new certifi- 
cation-disposition form would be a most 
efficient means of transmitting the per- 
tinent information. 


Certain files, such as “Persons Dis- 
qualified from City Service” and “Veter- 
ans Preference Exhausted,” to which 
access should be restricted, are now 
kept in unlocked cabinets in the clerical 
section of the Investigation Bureau. In 
view of the nature of the information 
contained in these files, 1t is recom- 
mended that such file cabinets be pro- 
vided with locks and be kept locked 
except when the files are being examined 
by an authorized employee. 


Mechanization of Procedures 

Much of the progress made in im- 
proving and streamlining the proce- 
dures of the Commission is attributable 
to the mechanization of procedures 
which began approximately three years 
ago. The principal recommendations of 
this Report involve mechanization and 
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wsumption by the Machine Tabulating 
Unit of operations now performed man- 
tally in other units. These changes can 
9e «6Caccomplished without additional 
squipment or personnel. To insure their 
sarly realization a schedule of transi- 
tion should be developed in co-operation 
with the other bureaus and divisions of 
the Commission, and responsibility for 
follow-up and activation should be as- 
signed to the Administrative Analysis 
Enit. 


Space and Layout 


The Municipal Civil Service Com- 
mission is located at 299 Broadway, 
Manhattan, in rented quarters. It occu- 
pies 57,500 sq. ft. of space on the second, 
fifth, sixth, seventh, and eighth floors, 
a store at the street level (with en- 
trances from Duane Street for the pub- 
lic and also through the main lobby for 
employees), and a basement with access 
through the store. This area is adequate 
for the present needs of the Commission 
but additional space will be required to 
accommodate the new and expanded 
activities proposed. 


While the over-all space is sufficient, 
maximum utilization of it cannot be 
achieved because of the small size of the 
floors and the fact that they are U- 
shaped around the central well and ele- 
vator area of the building. Also, a por- 
tion of the south side of the building is 
without window light and ventilation 
and can be used only for storage pur- 
poses. 


Several deficiencies in layout exist. 
The Director of the Examining Divi- 
sion is located on the seventh floor, 
while the majority of the examining 
units are located on the eighth floor. It 
would be preferable for him to be lo- 
eated near the units with which he has 
most of his daily contacts. The Assist- 






ant to the Director, Examining Divi- 
sion, who heads Control Unit D and has 
frequent daily contact with the Director, 
is located on the opposite side of the 
building from the Director. Their offi- 
ces should be adjacent for greater effi- 
ciency and ease in communication. The 
assistant should also be located on the 
same floor as the examining units and 
the Examining Service Bureau as he 
frequently requires information and 
data from them. 


To assure privacy and maximum se- 
curity regarding examination prepara- 
tion and rating, it would be advisable 
to have one and no more than two ex- 
aminers in a partitioned enclosure with 
a door that can be kept locked. 


The work of the Certification Bureau 
and the Payroll Bureau is closely inter- 
related. In many phases information 
and data flow from one to the other; 
also, there is frequent need for employ- 
ees of one bureau to consult records in 
the other bureau. These bureaus should 
be continguous. At present, they are 
separated by the Service Rating Bureau. 


The Machine Tabulating Unit, located 
on the sixth floor, is badly crowded for 
space. With the increase in activities 
steadily being assumed by this unit, 
more space is required for the present 
and the additional machines and files 
necessary for efficient operation. Dur- 
ing the course of our survey some 500 
sq. ft. more were allotted to this unit, 
but had not been put into use pending 
structural and wiring changes. 


Effect on Public Relations 


Two rooms on the seventh floor are 
used to conduct oral examinations. 
These rooms are located on the side of 
the building without adequate window 
ventilation and natural light. They pre- 
sent a dingy and depressing appearance 
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to the candidate and to the special ex- 
aminers frequently engaged. Further- 
more, there is no adequate reception 
room in which to receive candidates and 
have them wait their turn. Candidates 


must sit on a bench in the public corridor 


outside the oral examination rooms with 
employees and others constantly pass- 
ing back and forth. 


The same situation applies to candi- 
dates or employees called for hearings 
before the Commission. They are obliged 
to sit in the public corridor on the 
seventh floor, opposite the elevator 
shafts, awaiting call for appearance in 
the Board Room in which hearings 
take place. 


The Information and Records Bureau 
is located in the store with entrance on 
Duane Street. This bureau is generally 
the first point of contact by a prospec- 
tive employee with City employment. 
Here he receives information regarding 
Civil Service matters and job opportu- 
nities, and application blanks. The ap- 
pearance of the area occupied by this 
bureau does not tend to leave a favor- 
able impression of City working condi- 
tions. The entrance is hard to find, the 
store-front does not adequately portray 
that the premises are occupied by a 
governmental agency, and the poor fur- 
nishings and partitions and lack of 
cleanliness tend to detract from the 
dignity that should be associated with 
such a reception place. Furthermore, a 
disagreeable odor of hot wax, used to 
cover examination papers being in- 
spected by candidates, permeates the 
air. In the winter the area is unusually 
eold due to the constant opening and 
closing of the doors, since there is no 
revolving door. 

Not only the Information and Rec- 
ords Bureau but also the other quarters 
of the Commission make a poor appear- 


ance because of the extreme need of a 
paint job, the old furniture used there, 
and the temporary amateur direction 
and instruction signs. The entire atmos- 
phere and appearance of the space occu- 
pied make a poor impression upon 
prospective City employees and outside 
experts and examiners and rob the 
Commission of the dignity which ap- 
pearance should convey. 


Another factor adding to this condi- 


- tion is the location of a “‘Civil Service 


Book Shop” in the main corner store of 
the building. This venture is privately 
owned, but because of the wording of 
the legends and advertising material on 
the windows, an erroneous impression 
is given that it is an official enterprise. 
Such a situation is unfortunate. 


New Quarters Needed 


While deficiencies in the present lay- 
out of the bureaus of the Commission 
have been indicated, and the poor ap- 
pearance of the quarters pointed out, 
suggestions for changes in layout are 
not being advanced. It is felt that it 
would be more advisable for the Com- 
mission, as the new Department of 
Civil Service, to secure adequate and 
desirable quarters in a new location, 
where proper layout may be effected 
and appearance and dignity maintained. 
Additional space will be required, which 
is not available in the present structure. 
The location should be close to the 
Municipal Building for the convenience 
of the public and of the departments 
dealing with the various bureaus of the 
Commission, particularly the Payroll 
Bureau. 


Need for Continuing Analysis 


A definite need for evaluation, on 
a continuing basis, of both present 
and proposed methods, procedures, 
and forms is apparent. Because of 
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the closely operating interrelationships 
among the component units and the 
effect which a change or improvement 
in one unit frequently has upon the 
work of another, all contemplated 
changes should be designed to insure 
their effective integration and co-ordi- 
nation with the operations of other 
units and the agency as a whole. 








To provide an effective means of 
standardizing and co-ordinating pro- 
cedures, an operating manual should be 
prepared by the Administrative Analy- 
sis Unit for the guidance and training 
of personnel. Such a manual should be 
regularly revised and amended as neces- 
sitated by changes in procedures and 
policies. 


SECTION 8&8 


ACTION OF THE MAYOR'S COMMITTEE 


(1) Personnel management is one of 
the Mayor’s major responsibilities, as an 
inherent and inseparable element in the 
general administrative direction of the 
executive branch of the City govern- 
ment. Top responsibility in this field for 
working conditions, wages, labor rela- 
tions, training, health, safety, and the 
selection and appointment of those who 
work for the City must be organized 
for good administration and placed in 
competent professional hands, but it 
must remain an inherent part of gen- 
eral management. 


(2) The personnel program must not 
be limited to “law enforcement.” It 
must extend into the modern dynamic 
activities designed to build morale and 
develop a genuine career system in 
which the City will capture its share of 
the best talent of the rising generation, 
and offer them chances to go forward 
on the basis of training, ability, char- 
acter, and devotion. 


tes et 


(3) In line with our general recom- 
mendations on the top management of 
ithe City, with strong and self-contained 
departments as the foundation of effec- 


tive service, we recognize that funda- 
mental personnel changes must also be 
made at the departmental level. In the 
field of personnel administration, this 
means that each department should 
have its own major responsibility for 
personnel, centering in the commis- 
sioner, and that in the larger depart- 
ments the commissioner should have 
his own personnel administrator to 
aid him. The departmental personnel 
administrator should be a professional 
officer, selected on the basis of competi- 
tive examination. He should be respon- 
sible both for departmental personnel 
administration and for the depart- 
mental enforcement of general City- 
wide personnel policies so that City 
employees, wherever they work, may 
enjoy the equal benefits and equal pay 
for equal work. 


(4) The Civil Service Commission 
should be reorganized as the City De- 
partment of Civil Service, in accordance 
with the reeommendations of the Report 
of the Division of Analysis: 


(a) The new Department should 
be headed as now by a three-member, 
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full-time Commission, appointed as at 

present by the Mayor for overlapping 

six-year terms, no more than two of 
whom can be from a single political 
party. 

(b) The Commission should con- 
tinue as the rule-making, investi- 
gating, and hearing body, with over- 
all responsibility for the general ad- 
ministration of the Department. 

(5) A new post of Personnel Admin- 
istrator should be created, to be filled 
by the Commission, without term, with 
the approval of the Mayor. To the Ad- 
ministrator all authority for carrying 
out the day-to-day and technical admin- 
istration of the personnel program 
should be delegated in accordance with 
the rules and regulations of the Com- 
mission approved by the Mayor, which 
rules and regulations cannot be changed 
until after public hearing and approval 
of the Mayor. 

Efficient Civil Service and personnel 
administration require direction by a 
single individual. The Personnel Admin- 
istrator, who should be nonpolitical, 
would be responsible for constructive 
leadership and administrative efficiency. 

Because of the professional require- 
ments of the position and the essen- 
tially nonpolitical character of the 
appointment, a special board of quali- 
fied experts who are leaders in the field 
of public and private employment 
should be designated by the Civil Serv- 
ice Commission to seek out and recom- 
mend for the position persons of the 
highest caliber and ability. In making 
recommendations for this post, due care 
must be taken to insure that only the 
names of truly qualified persons with 
experience and training in personnel 
administration are suggested. The final 
selection and appointment, however, 
should rest with the Civil Service Com- 
mission, his selection being made from 
the panel submitted. 


The appointment of a Personnel Ad- 
ministrator as an agent of the Commis- 
sion and responsible to it would create a 
post which would be similar in many 
ways to the position of the Director of 
the Budget. Stationed at the highest 
level of administrative management, the 
Personnel Administrator and the Direc- 
tor of the Budget should be closely asso- 
ciated with each other because of the 
relationship of their mutual problems 


and responsibilities. Through this liai- 


son the department adiminstrators 
would find their daily tasks simplified 
by being able to discuss their problems 
with these two officials, perhaps simul- 
taneously, and receive an answer more 
rapidly than previously when confer- 
ences were undertaken with two organi- 
zations and negotiations shuttled be- 
tween the Civil Service Commission and 
the Bureau of the Budget with needless 
expenditure of time, effort, and tempers. 


Furthermore, if day to day responsi- 
bility for the operations of the Depart- 
ment is vested in a Personnel Admin- 
istrator selected on a nonpolitical basis, © 
he will have a professional position to 
maintain and the experience and quali- 
fications which are required. He would 
be more influential and perhaps more 
determined in his support of the merit 
system and the promotion of a sound 
personnel policy than many Civil Serv- 
ice Commissioners. 


(6) In order to develop the standards 
of personnel administration throughout 
the City, to make certain that City-wide 
standards are not promulgated without 
the benefit of departmental ideas, and 
to facilitate a central review of depart- 
mental personnel programs, there should 
be established a Municipal Personnel 
Council. This council should be made 
up of the departmental personnel offi- 
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cers and should meet under the leader- 
ship of the Personnel Administrator. 


(7) Steps should be taken to benefit 


more extensively from the professional 
advice and assistance of the New York 
State Civil Service Commission, recog- 
nizing that this State agency has a re- 
sponsibility to help and to supervise all 
local personnel agencies, and already 
has a well-developed technical staff for 
this purpose. 


(8) New York City should proceed im- 
mediately in accordance with the Re- 
port of the Formal Hearings Board and 
the action of the Mayor’s Committee on 
Management Survey to make and install 
a complete classification and pay plan 
for the Civil Service employees of the 
City. On the basis of assurances we 
have received from the Commission and 
its staff, we recommend that this task 
be entrusted to the Civil Service Com- 
mission in co-operation with the Bureau 
of the Budget, with the immediate cre- 
ation of a special “classification” unit 
for the purpose. This action should pro- 
ceed without waiting for the general 
reorganization of the Commission. 


(9) It must be recognized that the new 
classification and pay plan will involve 
more adequate pay scales, particularly 
in the administrative categories and in 
certain professional grades, than have 
been established under the most recent 
salary adjustment schedules. 


(10) Special steps must be taken to 
improve and develop the City’s in- 
service training activities. While gen- 
eral responsibility for such a program 
is among the new duties assigned to the 
new Department of Civil Service, spe- 
cial efforts are called for immediately, 
particularly in connection with the two 
Service academies in the Police and Fire 
Departments, in accordance with the 


management Reports on these Depart- 
ments. 


(11) Neither the City budget nor the 
employees can afford the extravagant 
pension plans which some services have 
blundered into in recent years. As an 
integral part of the revision of the pay 
plan, the pension systems should be con- 
solidated, reconciled along more uni- 
form patterns, and placed on a rational 
and reasonable basis, as recommended 
in the Schechter Report. The Mayor’s 
Committee, after careful consideration, 
has concluded that all contributory 
City pension funds should, as a matter 
of principle, be uniform as to the divi- 
sion of the burden between the City 
and the employees, and that this divi- 
sion should be on a 50/50 basis. Where 
special hazards or other conditions af- 
fect a given service, these requirements 
should be met through special insur- 
ance, carried by the City, or through 
special salary adjustments, not through 
manipulating the pension system. The 
Committee believes, moreover, that no 
new entrants into either service system 
should be eligible for retirement before 
age 45. We recommend that appropriate 
legislation for these changes be drawn 
up and adopted. 


We recognize that such a change can- 
not be instituted apart from other 
adjustments in the pay scales for Police 
and Fire Department entrants, as was 
emphasized in the testimony presented 
to the Committee by the line organiza- 
tions in the public hearings on the police 
and fire survey Reports. 


We also recommend that the City 
assume its proportionate share of the 
financial responsibility for providing re- 
tirement benefits for the employees of 
the 12 cultural institutions to the ex- 
tent that salaries of employees of such 
institutions are paid from City funds. 
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We propose that this be done by mem- 
bership in the New York State EKm- 
ployees’ Retirement System or by con- 
tinuation of existing sound pension 
plans in the three institutions (Metro- 
politan Museum of Art, American 
Museum of National History, and New 
York Zoological Society) which have 
such plans, if the latter method is 
legally possible. 


(12) Adequate provision must be 
made in the City budget for the new 
Department of Civil Service and its ex- 
panded staff, and also for the new pro- 
fessional departmental personnel offices. 


(13) To meet the immediate emer- 
gency for the recruitment and appoint- 


MINORITY 


Introduction 

The majority and minority groups 
of the Mayor’s Committee on Manage- 
ment Survey are agreed that efficient 
operation of governmental administra- 
tion requires a progressive long-range 
personnel program vigorously pursued. 
We of the minority are not in agreement 
that the recommendations of the con- 
sultants for a better personnel system 
can be put into operation and be effec- 
tive unless and until the three funda- 
mental issues on which we dissent are 
met in the following manner: 

(1) The present paid three-member 
Civil Service Commission which func- 
tions as an administrative agency 
should be replaced by a Department 
of Personnel. The duties of the Civil 
Service Commission should be trans- 
ferred to this Department and its 
administration be vested in a Direct- 
or of Personnel appointed by the 


Mayor for a period of four years 
coterminous with the Mayor’s term. 


ment of qualified personnel for top and. 
middle managerial posts, there should 
be set up a temporary Board of Exam- 
iners on Management Personnel in 
the Department of Civil Service. 


(14) The participation of City per- 
sonnel officials and technicians in State 
and national professional associations 
in their respective fields should be en- 
couraged. 


(15) Adequate and suitable office space 


~ must be provided for the central and 


the departmental personnel offices. The 
Department of Civil Service should be 
housed with the other top management 
offices and near those agencies with 
which it has most frequent contact. 


STATEMENT 


The Director should be nominated by 
a special board of experts in the pub- 
lic and private personnel fields. 


(2) An enlarged Civil Service Com- 
mission should be established com- 
posed of five persons paid a per diem 
honorarium. The new Commission, re- 
lieved of administrative responsibili- 
ties, would be concerned with rule- 
making and investigatory powers. 


(3) Classification of positions should 
be undertaken immediately by a Clas- 
sification Bureau established on a 

~semiautonomous basis until the clas- 
sification and pay plans have been put 
into effect. 


The City’s Civil Service Commission 
has failed to develop a personnel pro- 
gram; and, in our opinion, such a pro- 
gram will more readily be put into effect 
and conducted for the benefit of the 
citizens and the employees by a De- 
partment of Personnel under the ad- 
ministrative direction of a Director of 
Personnel. 
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(1) Reorganization of the 
Civil Service Commission 


The Reports submitted by the man- 
agement consultants and the Division of 
Analysis of the Bureau of the Budget 
point to one finding in common, that the 
cause for the failure to develop and ex- 
ecute a progressive and active person- 
nel program rests with the present Civil 
Service Commission, its antiquated or- 
ganization and archaic procedures. 
After a long and exhaustive study of 
the Commission and its operations the 
Division of Analysis came to this con- 
clusion: 


... growth has not always kept pace 
with municipal requirements. Some 
existing functions must be expanded 
and others must be added to make the 
Commission an instrument of munici- 
pal government efficiency. Those func- 
tions that should be expanded are 
recruitment, public relations, classi- 
fication, probation, service ratings, 
and transfers. Those which should be 
added are training, education, re- 
search, statistics, accident control, 
employee suggestion system, and uni- 
form vacation and leave policies. It is 
the considered view of the Division of 
Analysis that a central personnel 
agency must be developed to serve the 
City of New York. 


These same sentiments are voiced by 
the outside consultants. 


Thus we are faced with the paradox 
of universal agreement that the Civil 
Service Commission has not done and is 
not doing the job it should in personnel 
administration, yet the majority of the 
Mayor’s Committee wants to leave with 
that agency the task of putting into 
effect principles and programs the Com- 
mission has resisted for years past. 


The Negative Approach of the Com- 
-mission—The Commission primarily is 
concerned with the operation of the 





central examining service in the City’s 
positions within the classified competi- 
tive Civil Service. It passes on certain 
classes of transfers of Civil Service 
employees, particularly departmental 
transfers, and on proposed promotions 
and reinstatements of employees. Its 
relationship to placement, transfer, and 
reinstatement, however, is primarily the 
negative one of making certain that 
Civil Service rules are not violated. Its 
best work has been in the administra- 
tion of assembled examinations for 
large groups of standardized positions. 


The Commission often is criticized 
for excessive delay in the performance 
of even its most urgent functions, for 
lack of sufficient initiative in meeting 
new problems, and for failure to com- 
prehend and give adequate assistance in 
meeting many important needs of the 
operating services in connection with 
personnel administration. 


The Commission has shown relatively 
little tendency to interest itself in con- 
structive and developmental activities 
of an adequate central personnel 
agency. Its major interest appears to 
remain in the negative and restrictive 
activities attendant upon the enforce- 
ment of Civil Service laws and rules 
rather than in a positive and co- 
Operative approach toward improved 
recruitment, placement, training, and 
morale-building activities. It is ques- 
tionable whether the Commission in its 
present form of organization is capable 
of such a positive approach. Originally 
constituted to promote the merit system, 
once that principle was established the 
Commission settled down to becoming 
almost exclusively an examining agency. 


Why the Commission Should be Recon- 
stituted—-The three Civil Service Com- 
missioners are collectively the principal 
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advisor of the Mayor on Civil Service 
personnel matters and the collective ad- 
ministrative head of the central per- 
sonnel agency in the City. The plural 
character of the membership of the 
Commission, however, militates against 
the maintenance of a close and helpful 
administrative relationship to the 
Mayor. 


There is no need here to discuss the 
pitfalls involved in a program admin- 
istered by a multiheaded Commission. 
The administrative problems are com- 
pounded when it is realized that the 
program is supervised by a Commission 
composed of persons who are not pro- 


fessionally trained in personnel admin- 


istration. 


The Commission’s role having been 
developed as largely of a negative re- 
strictive nature, the more constructive 
types of personnel activity cannot be 
carried on effectively by an agency 
which necessarily must give so much 
attention to restrictive actions. Regu- 
latory activities prevent development of 
attitudes of knowledgeable and objec- 
tive co-operation which can be accom- 
plished only by a new approach and new 
thinking. 

The task involved in putting into 
effect a genuine personnel program is 
a tremendous and challenging one. In 
spite of the conscientious and loyal serv- 
ice of the present members of the Com- 
mission, their commitment to established 
procedures and their relationship to 
individuals within and without the 
Commission would make it extremely 
difficult for them to effectuate the sub- 
stantial changes contemplated and pro- 
posed. To be effective and give assur- 
ance of impartial application of the 
principles all have agreed are sound and 
desirable, a new and independent ap- 





proach and direction appears necessary 
so that New York City may again re- 
gain its position as a leader in personnel 
administration. | 


Through the reconstituted Commis- 
sion, the Director of Personnel would 
have the benefit of the advice of a group 
of five individuals who should be chosen 
primarily for their knowledge of per- 
sonnel administration and their interest 


in and concern for the Civil Service sys- 


tem. Policy determinations and rule- 
making would continue to rest in the 
Commission which, having investigatory 
powers, furthermore, would maintain a 
close watch on the operations of the 
Department to insure that the best in- 
terests of both the City and its em- 
ployees are served. 


(2) Appointment of a Director of 
Personnel* 

One Head Is Better Than Three—HEfii- 
cient Civil Service and personnel ad- 
ministration require direction by a 
single individual. The Director of Per- 
sonnel, who should be a nonpolitical 
administrator, would be responsible for 
constructive leadership and administra-. 
tive efficiency. 


The head of the Department should 
be appointed by the Mayor, who, as the 
chief executive of the City, is entirely 
responsible to the people who elect him 
for its efficient administration. Person- 
nel control is a necessary and integral 
part of administration. 


Because of the professional require- 
ments of the position and the essentially 
nonpolitical character of the appoint- 
ment, a special board of qualified ex- 


* We of the minority feel gratified that 
since issuance of this minority Statement: the 
majority has seen fit to adopt certain portions 
of this Statement with regard to the Director 
of Personnel. 
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perts who are leaders in the field of 
public and private employment should 


be designated by the Civil Service Com- 


mission to seek out and recommend for 
the position persons of the highest cali- 
bre and ability. In making recommenda- 
tions for this post due care must be 
taken to insure that only the names of 
truly qualified persons with experience 
and training in personnel administra- 
tion are suggested. The final selection 
and appointment, however, should rest 
with the Mayor, his selection being 
made from the panel submitted. 


The Director, as an agent and staff 
aide of the Mayor, must be one in whom 
the Mayor has confidence. The Di- 
rector’s term of office should, therefore, 
be coterminous with the Mayor’s and 
he should serve at the pleasure of the 
Mayor. To give such a position more 
permanent tenure would remove the 
Mayor’s control over a vital part of the 
administration. One of the most serious 
defects of the present Commission plan 
is the fact that the long fixed terms of 
the Commissioners, by deliberate design, 
remove the Commission from _ the 
Mayor’s control. 


The appointment of a Director of 
Personnel as an agent of the Mayor and 
responsible to him would create a post 
which would be similar in many ways 
to the position of the Director of the 
Budget. Stationed at the highest level of 
administrative management, the Di- 
rector of Personnel and the Director of 
the Budget should be closely associated 
with each other because of the relation- 
ship of their mutual problems and re- 
sponsibilities. Through this liaison the 
departmental administrators would find 
their daily tasks simplified by being 
able to discuss their problems with these 
two officials, perhaps simultaneously, 
and receive an answer more rapidly 





than previously when conferences were 
undertaken with two organizations and 
negotiations shuttled between the Civil 
Service Commission and the Bureau of 
the Budget with needless expenditure 
of time, effort, and tempers. 


With a Department of Personnel 
under the administrative control of a 
Director, the Mayor’s administrative 
program is facilitated. Decisions are 
more likely to be sounder and less dif- 
ficult to execute with the Mayor dealing 
with a single administrator rather than 
with a board of three members, and a 
closer relationship is possible. The 
Mayor can obtain responsible advice 
and have his instructions transmitted 
without undue delay or deliberation. 
The Mayor, through his appointee, the 
Director of Personnel, can exercise his 
responsibility for personnel programs 
and administration. To have the Di- 
rector responsible to the Civil Service 
Commission keeps the Mayor divorced 
from this field of administrative en- 
deavor so vital to his role as the City’s 
chief executive officer. 


Furthermore, if responsibility for the 
Department is vested in a Director of 
Personnel selected on a _nonpolitical 
basis, he has a professional position to 
maintain and the experience and quali- 
fications with which to maintain it. He 
would be more influential and perhaps 
more determined in his support of the 
merit system and the promotion of a 
sound personnel policy than many Civil 
Service Commissioners. 


Increased All-Around Efficiency Would 
Result—One other factor should not be 
overlooked. A single-headed Department 
of Personnel would give a degree of 
unity, energy, and responsibility that is 
difficult to obtain in any agency ad- 
ministered by a full-time board. Ex- 
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perience has shown that the board form 
of organization is seldom adaptable or 
desirable for an administrative opera- 
tion. Direction, control, planning, and 
execution require a vigorous singleness 
of purpose obtained only by placing re- 
sponsibility in one competent adminis- 
trator. 7 

The Civil Service worker also would 
stand to gain through appointment of 
a single administrator of the personnel 
system. City employees could look to 
one person for policy formulation and 
direction, with the understanding that 
these policies would be reviewed and 
formalized in rules when necessary 
by the Civil Service Commission. De- 
terminations on questions of great mo- 
ment would be made without delay and 
disagreements which accompany board 
control of an administrative operation. 
Even those questions not of great 
moment but of particular concern to an 
individual employee or a group of em- 
ployees would be answered fairly, based 
on a professional approach and with 
dispatch, because of increased efficiency 
due to a single-headed operation. 

Were the recommendation of the 
majority of the Committee adopted, 
proposing retention of a full-time Com- 
mission with a Director of Personnel 
under its control, the Civil Service 
worker would find that he would have 
to convince four persons in the right- 
ness of his cause rather than the pres- 
ent three. Furthermore, such a setup 
would abet confusion and duplication of 
effort, with the Commission and the 
Director of Personnel going over the 
same ground or even taking conflicting 
viewpoints. 


(3) Establishment of a Classification 
Bureau 
Time for Action Is Here—As with the 


weather, everyone talks about the need 
for position classification but nobody 
is doing anything about it. Now, 
through the Griffenhagen Survey, the 
City has before it for the first time the 
beginnings of an orderly classification 
system and a suggested pay plan. 


The classification of positions does not 
involve the practice of any black magic 
limited to a restricted few initiates. 
Classification is an integral part of the 


- personnel programs of the Civil Service 


in the Federal and State governments 
and those municipal governments which 
have progressive and forward-looking 
Civil Service administrators. 


Classification involves the method of 
making clear and keeping clear the 
kinds of positions and the skills re- 
quired for the performance of the work 
of those positions. It enables the admin- 
istrator to know how many and what 
kinds of positions there are and how 
each is defined and distinguished from 
others, as well as what qualifications a 
candidate for each position should 
possess to be considered eligible for 
employment. 


Once defined, the positions must be 
classified, which means analyzing the 
duties and ascertaining the distinguish- 
ing characteristics of each position and 
bringing positions together in homo- 
geneous classes. Based on the duties, a 
pay schedule is established which must 
have an integral consistency of one po- 
sition with another and one class with 
another. 


Workers’ Morale Affected—Without a 
classification system, two persons sit- 
ting at desks side by side may be doing 
substantially the same work but not re- 
ceiving the same salary. Equally un- 
fortunate is the experience of an 
individual hired for a particular job 
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with certain duties and responsibilities 
who may not be performing them and 
may be doing work of a lesser skill, in 
which case the City is overpaying for 
the work; or the employee may be 
doing work of a greater skill and 
be underpaid with resultant lowered 
morale. 


The Civil Service Commission has a 
so-called Classification Bureau. We can 
see no evidence of steps being taken by 
that bureau in the years since it came 
into being, to effect any order out of 
the chaos which continues to exist today 
in the City’s patchwork of positions, 
duties, and classes. That bureau seems 
to have limited itself to the drafting of 
individual job duties at the request of 
departmental administrators who re- 
quire that new positions be created, 
with each job then fitted to match the 
specifications submitted by the agency 
involved. We doubt whether the Classifi- 
cation Bureau has given proper weight 
to the distinction between classifying 
positions, which is the accepted method, 
and classifying incumbents, which is no 
classification at all. 


No Need to Wait for Reorganization 
—Because we are so firmly convinced 
that a good Civil Service depends on a 
well-defined classification system with 
an adequate pay plan, we strongly urge 
that immediate steps be taken to estab- 
lish a Classification Bureau with a semi- 
autonomous status without waiting for 
the reorganization of the Civil Service 
Commission into a Department of 
Personnel. 


A Director of Classification should be 
appointed by the Mayor with the con- 
currence of the Civil Service Commis- 
sion and the Director of the Budget, on 
the nomination of a special panel of 
citizen-experts in the manner suggested 
for nominating the Director of Person- 





nel. The Director of Classification should 
be given prompt authority to set up his 
staff and take immediate steps to design 
a classification system and put it into 
effect. This semiautonomous _ status 
would be for two or three years, until 
the system was put into effect and 
operating. 


For years the Federal government 
and New York State, for example, had 
discussed and planned reclassification 
of their respective Civil Service em- 
ployees. When action finally was taken 
by these two governmental jurisdictions, 
the Classification Bureau was set up in 
a semiautonomous position, vis-a-vis the 
Civil Service Commission, because ex- 
perience had shown that a major re- 
classification cannot be effected without 
dissociating the Classification Bureau 
from the day-to-day operations of the 
personnel agency. Once the classifica- 
tion system and pay plan were adopted 
and put into effect the bureau again was 
brought within the framework of the 
personnel agency. Thus, our recom- 
mendation that the Classification Bu- 
reau be given semiautonomous status is 
not without operating precedents. 


Employees Deserve Fair Treatment — 
New York City has the opportunity now 
to classify its positions rather than just 
keeping on thinking about it. We be- 
lieve the City’s employees deserve to 
have their duties defined correctly and 
to be compensated fairly in accordance 
with a proper pay plan. The Griffen- 
hagen recommendations can be used as 
a starting point with definite provision 
made to hear and heed appeals from 
employees before the system is adopted. 


Proper classification in the City will 
be a reality if the Classification Bureau 
is established as a semiautonomous 
group apart from the present Civil 
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Service Commission. The point at issue 
is to get the jobs classified—and now. 


Conclusion 


The majority and minority groups on 
the Mayor’s Committee are agreed that 
a Department of Personnel should be 
organized. But we of the minority can- 
not conceive how retaining the existing 
Commission setup and appointing a 
Director of Personnel responsible to it, 
but calling the new agency “Department 
of Personnel” instead of Civil Service 
Commission, would bring about a new 
order and effect the urgently needed 
change from doing things the old Civil 
Service way. 


Weare not interested in mere changes | 


in names or creation of new jobs in and 
of themselves. We are vitally concerned 
with the future morale and well-being 
of the employees and the Civil Service 
system. That is why we so strongly ad- 
vocate the establishment of a central 
personnel agency to be administered 
solely by a qualified Director of Per- 
sonnel. 


A satisfactory central personnel 
agency should keep itself informed con- 
cerning methods and procedures in per- 


sonnel administration throughout the 
City service. It should encourage and 
support constructive development and 
disseminate knowledge to all parts of 
the service, sparking a positive interest 
in improved practices throughout the 
service. The Department should be con- 
cerned with the training and develop- 
ment of placement and _ personnel 
officers in the various City departments 
and with promotion of a Council of 


-Personnel composed of directors of per- 


sonnel of the major City departments, 
for interchange of knowledge and un- 
derstanding of the programs and 
policies of the Department of Personnel 
as well as departmental views and needs 
for the attention of the Department of 
Personnel and its Director. 


/s/ CHARLOTTE CARR 
SAMUEL DAVIS 
ROBERT W. DOWLING 
PETER GRIMM 
GEORGE H. HALLETT, JR. 
SAUL LEVY 
JOHN S. LINEN 
THOMAS JEFFERSON MILEY 
RITA H. Morris (MRS. RALPH B.) 
DELMONT K. PFEFFER 
VICTOR S. RIESENFELD 





CHAPTER VII 


Licenses 


EDITORIAL NOTE 


Many civic groups, as well as the Division of Analysis of 
the Bureau of the Budget, have long felt that the possibility 
of centralizing numerous inspection and permit-issuing services 
of the City should be investigated thoroughly, not only in the 
interest of administrative economy, but also in the interest of 
public convenience and protection. And in addition, while no 
one has advocated that license fees and permits should be con- 
sidered primarily as a source of revenue, it was felt that the 
whole fee structure could profitably be re-examined. Accord- 
ingly, a comprehensive project on this subject was sponsored 
by the Mayor’s Committee. The assignment was given to the 
firm of Worden & Risberg, and the Division of Analysis co- 
operated by assigning personnel for important parts of the work. 


The following departments were surveyed: Licenses; Health; 
Fire; Housing and Buildings; Hospitals; Parks; Police; Sani- 
tation; Water Supply, Gas, and Electricity; Markets; Marine 
and Aviation; Board of Standards and Appeals; Borough 
Presidents’ Offices; and Civil Service. The first four received 
especially detailed study. (No report on the Department of 
Parks was found necessary. ) 


Four areas of study were decided upon: (1) adequacy of 
protection; (2) convenience to the public; (8) operating effec- 
tiveness; and (4) revenue from operation. On the basis of an 
Interim Report, after the study progressed, it was agreed that 
the major emphasis should be on the last two. 
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While the management engineers conducting the study were 
not expected themselves to develop technical specifications for 
inspections and tests (as, for example, bacteria count for milk), 
they were required to discuss the problems involved with appro- 
priate authorities both within the City government and outside, 
and to develop standards of safety as agreed upon by those hav- 
ing professional responsibility. Special attention was to be given 
instances where current practice may actually be going beyond 
what is required for reasonable protection, with subsequent 
opportunities for economy. 


After interested representatives of the Mayor’s Committee 
had discussed the final Report with the consultants and had 
considered reactions received from commissioners affected, they 

requested the consultants to furnish a Supplementary State- 
ment, giving more explicitly their views on possible consolida- 
tion of license issuance in a centralized agency and consolidation 
of inspections for greater economy and convenience. They were 
also asked to clarify their unit cost figures supporting recom- 
mendations made for revision of fees. This Supplementary 
Statement is given in extended digest form following the digest 
of the main Report. 


As indicated in Section 2, the Committee departed from the 
Report with respect to inspectional matters in the Police and 
Fire Departments. 


SECTION 1 


INSPECTION AND LICENSING 
By 


WORDEN & RISBERG 


This Report is concerned primarily should cost the taxpayer, and starts 
with how much regulatory inspection with the premise that such activity is 
a justifiable part of City government. 

~ Digest from “Final Report on Regulatory The present cost of regulatory inspec- 


Inspectional and Licensing Activities,” by ; , ; 
Woon & Risberg, March 1, 1952. tions, which is only 1 percent of the 





City’s expenses, amounts to $13,400,000, 
60 percent of which is supported by 


revenue from license and permit fees. 


This support could be raised to 95 per- 
cent, making it nearly self-supporting. 

Good building regulation can en- 
courage building activity; poor regula- 
tion can stifle economical building, on 
the one hand, and bring into being, on 
the other, slipshod construction that 
people will have to live with for the 
next fifty years. The regulation of 
health and fire hazards can encourage 
the use of the City’s entertainment and 
dining facilities. 

It is difficult to say just how much is 
enough money to operate the regulatory 
inspectional activities. It is an open end 
proposition. There are yardsticks that 
can be used to measure performance in 
the fields of street cleaning, hospital 
operation, public works, fire, and police 
protection, but there are few in use on 
regulatory inspections. In this Report 
an attempt has been made to furnish 
yardsticks in this field—especially on 
permit issuance cost—and, in the ab- 
sence of standards, comparisons with 
good practice have been made. 

Another thing that disturbs the budg- 
et-minded is the intangible nature of 
the results of regulatory inspectional 
activity. 

In regulatory duties, like other City 
activities, the major cost now lies in 
the routine field work, yet it is possible 
to get good regulation with very little 
spent for routine field inspection. On the 
other hand, there is a danger of getting 
little or no regulation in spite of droves 
of field inspectors. 

To sum it up, it is conceivable that 
the City’s 1 percent spent on regulatory 
activity could be increased for seem- 
ingly plausible reasons to 2 or 3 per- 
cent. Let there be a serious fire, a series 
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of building collapses, or an outbreak of 
food poisoning, and any one catastrophe 
could set in motion a popular demand 
for a budget increase for inspectional 
work. Good regulation, however, should 
be obtainable for as little as 1 percent of | 
the City’s budget. 


The Inspection Operation 


Regulatory inspection is designed to 
check on whether the licensee is meeting 
the standards, and to make him meet 
them if he is not. 

In the interests of economy, and yet 
with proper regard to adequacy of pro- 
tection, it is important to start out with 
the assumption that the City does not 
have to spend money for inspection in 
order to get good regulation. A licensee 
can be required to swear that he has 
met City standards, and he can be held 
criminally liable for failure to meet 
them; or an affidavit can be secured 
from a licensed professional man, whose 
license can be revoked if standards are 
not met. Suppose the licensee or appli- 
cant is not sure whether he has met 
standards or not; then he could be re- 
quired to secure the approval of some 
private inspectional agency accredited 
by the City. 

In other words, regulation by City 
inspection is only one means to the 
desired end, and should be the way of 
last resort. In setting up for regulation, 
the backbone of the program should con- 
sist of means other than City inspection, 
with the City facility used only to fill in 
the loopholes. 

Loopholes exist, of course. Regulation 
of building safety, health hazards, 
weights and measures, and the like can- 
not be carried on without some City 
inspection. It must be used: 


(a) To ‘“‘check the checkers.” Is 
the private inspectional accredited 
agency doing a satisfactory job? 
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(b) To analyze the results of en- 
forcing the established standards. 
Do they properly protect the public? 

(c) To check the honesty of li- 
censees when accredited inspection 
agencies cannot be used. 

(d) To detect failure to apply for 
a license. 


To what extent is the City confining 
its expenditures on inspectional work 
to the above areas? The large forces of 
inspectors indicate that there is not 
much attempt to do this, although sev- 
eral of the Commissioners with major 
regulatory functions (notably Health, 
Housing and Buildings, and Fire) have 
given it some consideration. 

Civil Service regulations and munici- 


pal budget procedure make it inherently _ 


more difficult to change organizational 
structure, and add and subtract posi- 
tions, than in private business. The 
tendency is to assume that for every 
hazard under regulation, a certain force 
of inspectors is needed, and since the 
ery is always for more men, the present 
force is usually regarded as not exces- 
sive. 


Scope of Study 

For qualitative coverage, the original 
intention was to recommend improve- 
ments in adequacy of protection, con- 
venience to the public, operating effec- 
tiveness, and revenue from operations. 
As the study progressed, it became ap- 
parent that the major emphasis should 
be on the last two of these areas. 

With respect to quantitative coverage, 
four Departments (Health, Fire, Hous- 
ing and Buildings, and Licenses) were 
selected for a relatively full treatment, 
since they possessed the more important 
regulatory functions. Nine others were 
to be covered, but not so completely. 


General Nature of Findings 
In three of the four major Depart- 
ments the application of the minor 


principles of good management is over- 
shadowed by major problems of over-all 
organization. Their solution is necessary 
before taking action on minor operating 
recommendations. 

For instance, in the Fire Department 
minor operating economies in permit 
issuance cannot be considered until the 
major job of conversion to a mechanized 
routine is completed. More important 
than this, the question of whether the 


present over-all organization for regu- 


lation of fire hazards should not be 
entirely rearranged takes precedence 
over consideration of the effectiveness 
of the individual regulatory units. 

In the Department of Housing and 
Buildings, it means nothing to point out 
improvements in the system of receiving 
and investigating complaints in the 
Housing Division, because this whole 
activity should be replaced by a new 
program. Maintenance inspections of 
elevators and boilers could be improved, 
but it appears possible to eliminate most 
of these City inspections. 

In the Department of Licenses, rec- 
ommendations for its development into 
a central licensing department to which 
other Departments would transfer their 
licensing issuance work, apparently 
must wait until its present operations 
become much more effective. In some 
instances the Commissioners of the De- 
partments are aware of these major 
problems and are concerned about the 
difficulty of attacking them. 

Even in the Department of Health, 
where considerable planning has gone 
into its permit issuance procedure and 
its inspectional work, there are major 
questions concerning the necessity for 
the existence of a large inspectional 
unit, and also concerning the desira- 
bility of decentralizing inspections to 
operate out of health centers. In addi- 
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TABLE |— PROPOSED SAVINGS FROM GREATER OPERATING EFFECTIVENESS 
AND PROPOSED INCREASE IN REVENUE 
PROPOSED 
aay SAVINGS fac Hitt cae” We GER 
Total —— from Reeth acti 2 ec a nt 
Budget regulatory Greater operating regulatory 
1950-51 inspectional effectiveness inspectional Readily Probable 
activity Readily Probable activities available | additional 
1950 available additional 1950 
Licenses .............. $ 338,076 | $ 338,076'| $ 22,900 — $1,452,425 | $ 5,300 | $ 3,300 
(includes 
“rent’’) 
Sanitation _.......... 55,160,250 388,400" 101,000: $141,000 14,468° 10,000 815,000° 
815,050* 
Hospitals ............ 80,198,832 51,620° — — 0 — 11,330 
BROCE 5.55 5--20) seks 16,648,602 2,141,627 34,300 135,900 664,334 454,594 223,820 
Markets .............. 1,435,747 534,755 39,366" 23,850° 208,108° — 5,000° 
(Weights 
and 
Measures, 
Live Poultry 
only) 
HRSA ee 59,726,573 3,925,163 1,086,000 297,000 1,855,514 — ae 
DONCOS 5502 i0s2s~00csse¥e 106,168,796 765,000 147,000 —_ 617,043 — 107,000 
Housing and (1,187,844)? 
Buildings ......... 4,032,257 4,032,257° 187,000 77,000 1,226,680 1,210,172 105,000 
Civil Service.. 945,619 32,000 _ — 6,870 — 
Water Supply, 
Gas and 
Electricity ........| 28,319,774 618,678 — —_ 317,115 372,000 — 
Board of 
Standerds 
and Appedls.... 132,199 132,199 — — 0 ~ cae 
Borough Presi- 
dents’ Offices..| 21,315,277 800,000 Not Not 786,000 Not Not 
(estimated) studied studied (estimated) studied studied 
Marine and 
Aviation .......... 7,668,167 142,570 15,000 3,000 0" 23,000' 24,000° 
236,000° 
TOTAL ........ 382,090,169 13,502,365°° 1,632,566 577,750 8,199,607 2,075,066 1,294,450 
plus 
1,187,844° 
NOTES 


1Excess over budget—$32,260 rent, 


$6,630 personal 


5 Omitting evaluation of recommendations on Division 


services. 


2 Where “‘other than personal service” is net large, it 
has not been estimated or included. 

3 Permits. 

4Dumping privileges. Ep. Note: This figure in the 
column on Revenue is for dumping privileges, and in 
the column on Probable Additional Revenue, is based 
on a proposal by the engineers to double the fee. In later 
discussions, the Budget Bureau contended that this should 
not properly be included in licensing revenues, and the 
engineers agreed that if desired, it could properly be 
eliminated.) 


of Live Poultry and Division of Markets. 

6 Total of salaries of employees listed on organization 
charts of Department, March, 1951, is $70,775 greater 
than this figure. 

7 Building permits. 

8 Wharfage. 

® Increase in revenue from recommendations of Depart- 
ment of Housing and Buildings and Division of Analysis 
during 1951. 


30 Ep, Notr: This figure is understated. See footnote 
p. 00. 
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tion, there is the necessity of consid- 
ering whether the Department could 
pioneer in establishing new methods of 
enforcement that would give better 
control with less routine inspection 
work. 

The preceding brief description of 
these various major problems shows 
that there is no similarity between them 
which would permit generalizing as to 
a solution, and yet each one is so im- 
portant that a full treatment had to be 
given. 

When an approach is made to the 
minor operating problems — need for 
better supervision, better dispatching, 
lower permit issuance cost, more time 
spent in the field, less time-consuming 
reports, better training—just about the 
same difficulties are found in each in- 
spectional unit, and the similar solutions 
can be applied. 

In the field of greater revenue from 
operations an attempt has been made 
to standardize the approach, in spite of 
the necessity for a considerable differ- 
ence in cost analysis procedure in the 
various Departments. 


Savings and Increased Revenue 

The objective of this study is to show 
how greater operating effectiveness can 
save money for the City, and how reve- 
nue can be increased. Certain areas 
have been selected for coverage because 
of their value as examples of what can 
be done elsewhere in the field of regula- 
tion, and because of their importance 
as initial steps in the complete program. 
They represent what appears almost 


immediately possible with a mini- 


mum of new legislation and spending 
of money. Moreover, while a drastic 
upward revision of salaries would un- 
doubtedly make elbow room for further 
economies in terms of numbers of 
people, practically all reorganizational 
and operational improvement proposals 
that are made involve no salary in- 
creases. Nor have any sweeping consoli- 
dations of large regulatory units been 
proposed. If there is looseness of opera- 
tion in the present units, it should be 
removed before anything bigger is at- 
tempted. 

Tables I and II indicate costs, ‘sav- 
ing’s, and revenues. 


TABLE II-SUMMARY—EFFECT OF PROPOSALS ON PRESENT COST AND PRESENT REVENUE 





BEGROU SE Hee en cse sae iseccsscctcyssceasssesaedesesisssenvapacsbasvuavessens meee 
Proposed changes “certain” ............ ibssiceseonanterenceer sixes 
Proposed “Teenie” POG ¥ cis.cccsesvccesnsedescasscceshsacooespcounes 
Proposed changes “speculative” ........c.ccscececsscsseees Rene 
AGIA wels DOE MMAD OE: -cs5s550b.kc1 ciphers <00sannssoadsssnasBacesUnaseacen: 


Proposed during 1951 by Department of Hous- 
ing and Buildings and Division of Analysis of 
the Bureau of the Budget ............cscccesssossseeees Sess 


Total as per Report and as proposed by City.......... 





Cost of Revenue 
regulation Revenue ph pea 
$13,502,365* $8,199,607** 61 
1,632,566 2,075,066 
11,869,799 10,274,673 86 
577,750 1,294,450** 
11,292,049 11,569,123** 102 
ancohewassususbtesssaveetbesee 1,187,844 
$11,292,049 12,756,967 113 


NTT 


* Ep. Note: This figure is understated. See footnote p. 00. 


** Includes the amounts mentioned in Note 4, Table I. 
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Savings given are of two kinds, cer- 
tain and speculative. However, it should 
be emphasized that, in making the study, 
the approach was definitely not one of 
discovering all the “certain” proposi- 
tions and then going over the ground 
again to turn up another crop of “spec- 
—ulative” propositions. All were devel- 
oped at the same time and, in presenting 


them in the body of the Report, no dis- 
tinction is made in most Departments. 
However, as the figures were stripped 
of their descriptions in summarizing, it 
seemed helpful to indicate roughly, by a 
two-way division, the relative attaina- 
bility of the savings items and the in- 
creased revenue items as shown in the 
preceding table. 


DEPARTMENT OF LICENSES 


The Department of Licenses is the 
nucleus for the consolidation of license 
issuance functions through transfer 
from other licensing agencies of the 
City. There is no point in making these 
transfers unless it can be done more 
efficiently in the central Department. 


The Department started in 1914 as a 
move toward consolidation. After 40 
years, it issues only 25 percent of the 
different types of licenses, about 7 per- 
cent of the total City load. On all of 
these, the Department either shares or 
does all the regulation required. Further 
consolidation would transfer issuance, 
but not responsibility for regulation. 


Opportunities center around the pos- 
sibility of improving license procedure, 
especially on renewal of licenses, and 
increasing the effectiveness of inspec- 
tional work. The changes, which would 
involve some further planning, would 
permit a $22,900 saving in personal 
services. Increase in fees would yield 
$5,300, possibly an additional $3,300. 

It should be pointed out that the De- 
partment has been zealous in protecting 
the public and in trying to be helpful 
and courteous in its dealing with licen- 
sees. However, the mechanics of opera- 
tion creak, both in the clerical work of 
issuance (especially the renewal pro- 
cedure) and in the dispatching of field 
‘inspectors. 


Adequacy of Protection 

Extension of regulation to types of 
service and amusement businesses not 
now covered should be studied, and loop- 
holes should be plugged. A minimum 
safe frequency should be established for 
each licensee, coupled with a hazard- 
control program which would enable 
administrative people to watch condi- 
tions in the field. 

Field coverage amounts to about 50 
percent of a thorough routine inspection 
program. Only a dozen of the 80 types 
of businesses licensed are scheduled for 
regular inspections. The reason for this 
is the ineffective use of field inspectors’ 
time rather than any laxity of attitude. 
A table of recommended minimum safe 
frequencies was developed for all the 
businesses covered, and transmitted to 
the Department. This minimum schedule 
calls for about twice as many inspec- 
tions of existing licensees as are made 
at present. 

The Department is on its way to 
finding itself in the same position as the 
Housing Division of the Department of 
Housing and Buildings, which gradu- 
ally abandoned its routine block-by- 
block inspections and has now lapsed 
into a 100 percent inspection-by-com- 
plaint-only program. By greater operat- 
ing effectiveness, the Department could 
take care of its routine inspectional pro- 
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gram completely and still have time for 
special surveys, complaints, and rein- 
spections. 

It would seem that employment agen- 
cies are overinspected. It is felt that 
three instead of six regular inspections 
per year are sufficient, considering the 
fact that reinspections and complaint 
investigations raise the frequency. 

The practice of giving in-service 
training lectures on Department policies 
and practices should be reinstated. In 
this connection, a simple mimeographed 
“Guide for Inspections” should be com- 
piled which would give the legal require- 
ments for each license, and, in detail, 


the inspection techniques to be followed. 


Convenience to the Public 

The good intentions and diplomacy of 
the Department personnel should be 
employed to the best advantage by the 
establishment of several “License and 
Permit Information Centers’: one in 
Manhattan; one in Brooklyn; and pos- 
sibly later, others in the remaining 
Boroughs. Greater convenience to the 
licensee will also result by securing all 
possible facts on the renewal blanks. 


Greater Operating Effectiveness 

The organization structure should be 
changed: (1) to align operations first by 
function, and second by location; (2) to 
simplify license issuance work, reducing 
license issuance cost, and saving five 
people; and (3) to improve field inspec- 
tion by adding 3 field supervisors, 4 
clerks, and through other changes, re- 
duce the inspection force from 37 to 27. 


License application forms and field 
inspectors’ forms should be streamlined ; 
field inspectors should be relieved of 
“messenger boy” work and office clerical 
work. They should receive control and 
guidance from supervisors; spend 90 
percent, instead of 69 percent, of their 


time in the districts; and raise the aver- 
age speed of making inspections to that 
maintained by the upper third of the 
force. The Complaint Division might 
improve its operations by switching 
from the use of departmental hearings 
to other less costly means. 


License issuance needs a thorough 
going-over coupled with co-operation 
from the City in the way of much- 


needed equipment. A highly placed offi- 


cial, a Deputy Commissioner, should 
head this work. Similarly, another 
Deputy Commissioner should devote his 
entire time to improvement in dispatch- 
ing methods, field control, and training 
methods for field inspections. Each Dep- 
uty should have an assistant. 


In the Department of Licenses there 
is nothing that resembles a model 
license issuance system—not when 
money is kept in wooden drawers in- 
stead of cash registers; not when li- 
censes are written in longhand for lack | 
of typewriters. 


Great improvement in issuance pro- 
cedures can be made with existing 
equipment, especially with respect to 
renewals, which represent about 76 per-— 
cent of licenses issued. Detailed sugges- 
tions on forms, procedures, and han- 
dling were passed on to the Department. 


The average issuance cost per license, 
considering personal services only, is 
$1.20. The Bureau of Permits in the 
Department of Health achieves a cost 
of $0.82 per permit. The Fire Depart- 
ment expected to achieve a unit cost of 
$0.92 for combustible permits by full 
mechanization. (This is merely an esti- 
mate and is based upon a method of 
inspection that increases the cost of 
license issuance over what it should be 
under mechanization.) It is fair to ac- 
cept a unit cost (without mechaniza- 
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tion) of $0.82 as possible and desirable 


for the Department of Licenses to 


achieve. 


Possibility of Greater Revenue 

A study of how to make sure that 
existing types of licenses are secured 
by all who are required to do so would 
reveal potential revenue not now ob- 
tained. Minor increases should be made 
in some fee levels, and extension of 
regulation to public warehouses should 
be secured. The Department should 
charge a fee for transfer of title and 
inspections made when license is later 
refused. 

A brief study was made of the possi- 
bility of raising additional revenue by 
increasing fees. The prospects for this 
are not very bright, since nearly all the 
licenses carry fees that pay for the 
cost, and in many cases considerably 
more than the cost. The 1950 revenue 
from licenses was $1,452,425, which is 
about three times the cost of regulation. 

As to securing closer to 100 percent 
of licensing of businesses that should 
be licensed: There are now about 55,000 
licenses on file. The top administration 
of the Department feels this does not 
represent the total number that should 
be licensed, but cannot estimate the 
degree of coverage. It would seem that 
the obstacle to a higher degree of cover- 
age is not lack of sources of information 
concerning potential licensees, but lack 
of time to pursue these sources. Since 
retail merchants must file tax returns 
with the Tax Bureau of the City, this 
constitutes one source; tabulations of 
the Federal Bureau of the Census could 
be another source. 

Returning to the possibility of in- 
creasing fees on existing licenses, the 
ratio of license fee to cost of regulation 
on renewals runs anywhere from less 
_ than 1, where the fee is less than the 


cost, to a ratio of 50 or a 100 to 1, where 
the fee is greatly in excess of cost. 

The Department’s annual load con- 
sists of about 13,000 original applica- 
tions out of 55,000 licensees. The cost of 
the initial inspection for an original ap- 
plication averages considerably more 
than the annual cost of regulation, i.e., 
the inspection cost for a renewal. 

The charge for an original and a re- 
newal fee is the same. However, analysis 
shows that an original costs 58 percent 
more than a renewal. 

The extra cost of inspecting originals 
is almost entirely confined to a few 
licenses such as motion picture theaters 
(including common shows), theatricals, 
laundries and launderettes, massage 
operators, and secondhand dealers, on 
which the fee is already a great deal 
larger than the cost. Most of this extra 
cost is borne by other City departments. 

Certain minor increases in fees were 
suggested to the Department with re- 
spect to the 87 types of businesses in 
the service field, the most important of 
which had to do with employment agen- 
cies. The present cost is $89 per agency, 
but this includes 7.4 inspections a year. 
If employment agencies need this 
amount of regulation, an increase of the 
fee from $25 to $50 might be considered, 
to cover present actual costs. If the in- 
spectional program is laid out for more 
effective coverage, then the $25 fee 
would nearly cover the cost. 

In the amusement field, consideration 
should be given to increasing the fee 
for open air theaters from $50 to 
$100, and bathing establishments could 
be raised from $50 to $75. Small in- 
creases were suggested for occupations 
in both the business and amusement 
fields where the licensees are wage 
earners and not proprietors (express 
drivers, laundry agents, etc.). 
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DEPARTMENT OF SANITATION 


The Department of Sanitation has a 
budgeted payroll of $45,000,000, largely 
spent in sweeping and cleaning, collec- 
tion of trash, rubbish, and garbage from 
the noncommercial sources, and snow 
removal. There are several regulatory 
inspectional functions whose payrolls 
total $388,400. 

In general, recommendations for more 
effective operations center around the 
fact that: (1) an expanding regulatory 
force is justifying its existence by the 


volume of punitive measures taken, with . 


little recourse to an educational pro- 
gram; (2) the activity, even as it stands, 


is overstaffed; and (3) the trend is 


away from specialized inspectional units 
and toward the performance of such 
duties by people already assigned to 
districts, familiar with the area and its 
hazards, and already covering other 
similar regulatory work. 


Recommendations for More Effective 
Operations 

The Truck Measuring Unit — This unit 
of the Bureau of Street Cleaning and 
Waste Collection should be eliminated 
as a specialized unit, and responsibilities 
should be transferred to the Division of 
Inspection. Many TMU inspections (but 
not measuring activities) are duplicated 
by the Division of Inspection. The snow 
removal training program conducted by 
TMU personnel should be confined to the 
instruction of new men only. In initial 
inspection of a truck body for an orig- 
inal application, the rated capacity of 
the truck manufacturer should be 
accepted where it is permitted by De- 
partment Rules and Regulations, thus 
eliminating the need for measurement 
by the unit. 

Annual reinspections of trucks for 
renewal of permits could be eliminated 


and replaced with spot-checks of truck 
condition and capacity at places of dis- 
posal. 


The Division of Inspection — This divi- 
sion should absorb the measuring and 
inspectional duties of the Truck Meas- 
uring Unit, as described. It should be 
confined to the regulation of waste con- 
veyance and private landfills. 

Regulation of citizens and businesses, 
other than waste conveyance and pri- 
vate landfills, for the elimination of 
sanitation nuisances, should be done 
through an educational program, resort- 
ing to punitive measures only as a minor 
phase. This program should be admin- 
istered by the Department of Sanitation 
top personnel or by the Department of 
Health. The latter would involve a 
transfer of the function out of the 
Department of Sanitation. 

The force of the Division of Inspec- 
tion operating as now constituted, 
and without the changes recommended 
above, should be reduced 25 percent, by 
reducing time spent in the office, reduc- 
ing time spent on complaints, and by 
reducing inspectional time. A portion of 
the inspectional force should be assigned 
to night patrol, since this is the most 
active period for vehicle permittees. 
This could be done on a rotating basis. 

Division of Office Service and Permits — 
The issuance of the relatively small 
volume of 4,500 permits for waste 
conveyances and landfills should be 
transferred out of this division, and 
transferred to the Chief Clerk’s Office 
of the Department of Sanitation, or to 
the Department of Licenses. Renewal 
forms should be mailed to all permittees 
by December 1 of each year, requesting 
that they be completed and returned by 
January 10. : 
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The requirements for reinspection of 


truck bodies as a prerequisite of permit 


renewal should be eliminated. Inspectors 
at all disposal points should inspect 
vehicles during the period November 1 
to December 31. 

It is estimated that annual savings 
totaling $102,000 could be attained from 
the foregoing, based on the assumption 
that operations continue in their pres- 
ent form. If the work were merged 
with the remainder of the public health 
program, an additional $141,000 could 
be saved. (The savings include the 
effect of detailed recommendations 
passed along to the Department, con- 
cerning use of manpower, combination 
of operations, simplification of forms, 
and the like.) 


Recommendations for Increased 
Revenues 

A delinquency fee of $2.50 should be 
established on all waste conveyance 
permittees who fail to renew permits 
by January 31. 

The fee for Conveyance of Waste Ma- 
terial permits (all classes) should be 
increased from $3.00 to $5.00 annually. 

Based on actual costs, consideration 
should be given to the increase of the 
fee for the use of the Department of 
Sanitation’s .disposal facilities, from 
20 to 30 cents per cubic yard, effective 
January 1, 1953, and to 40 cents per 
cubic yard, effective January 1, 1955. 

Revenues from the first two recom- 
mendations would be about $11,000 per 
year, of which the delinquency-fee 
revenue ($1,750) would disappear if 


delinquency is corrected. However, the 
increased fee for disposal facilities, 
which is being considered by the De- 
partment, could bring in approximately 
$815,000 annually. 


Adequacy of Protection 

Adequate protection is being given 
to the public with respect to conveyance 
of waste material through the streets 
and use of Department disposal facili- 
ties. Control of permittees with respect 
to condition of trucks is fairly good. 

With respect to health hazards, other 
than conveyance of waste materials and 
operation of private landfills, the en- 
forcement of the Sanitary Code and 
Administrative Code is difficult in that 
“clubs” cannot be used. There are no 
permits to be revoked and no City prop- 
erty from which the offender can be 
barred. During the four years 1946 to 
1949 an average of 21,000 summonses 
were issued annually, as against about 
52,000 warnings; an average of 11 ar- 
rests were made, and about $60,000 
collected in fines. During 1950 the policy 
of the Department has become more 
stringent. The use of warnings has been 
discontinued, and the service of Police 
or Department summonses has been em- 
phasized. Such a program is usually 
unsuccessful and is always costly in the 
long run. This is no exception. 

Supervision appears adequate. In the 
Division of Inspection there is one su- 
pervisor for eight inspectors. Moreover, 
supervisors are able to spend consider- 
able time with their men, either observ- 
ing them work, or advising them. 


DEPARTMENT OF HOSPITALS 


The Department of Hospitals has the 
responsibility of the staffing, operation, 
and maintenance of municipal hospitals, 
and providing hospital care for those 


citizens requiring it. In addition it has 
the regulatory responsibility of super- 
vising certain classes of private hos- 
pitals and nursing homes. This is a 
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minor function of the Department and 
is a very small part of the field of regu- 
latory inspectional activity in New York 
City. However, the nature of the enter- 
prise under regulation — the care of the 
sick and aged — commands careful con- 
sideration. 

The Department’s payroll is $62,000,- 
000, of which $51,620 is assigned to the 
Division of Institutional Inspection. 
This division consists of 15 people. 
Eleven of these are classified as inspec- 
tors (two are at present assigned else- 
where in the Department), three are 
clerical employees, and all are under 
the direction of a General Inspector. 


The work of the Division is as follows: 


(a) Inspection and licensing of 70 
nursing and convalescent homes, and 
45 private hospitals and sanatoriums. 


(b) Investigation of complaints re- 
ceived from patients. 

(c) Consultation on plans, specifica- 
tions, and regulations relative to 
operating or opening a private hos- 
pital or nursing home. 

(d) Conducting various types of 
surveys. 

The present regulatory unit in the 
Department of Hospitals is well super- 
vised, but is handicapped by the fact 
that the salaries do not attract people 
of the caliber necessary to carry out the 
program contemplated. 


Adequacy of Protection 


All hospitals in New York City ex- 
cept Federal institutions—namely, City- 
owned, State-owned, privately owned 
“voluntary” hospitals (nonprofit insti- 
tutions supported partially by public 
funds), and privately owned institutions 
operated for profit—should be regulated 
uniformly by the City. This could be 
accomplished by a Charter amendment 
requiring licensing of all hospitals 
within the City. 


Present regulations governing private 
proprietary homes and hospitals are in- 
adequate and should be revised for 
better qualifications of medical and 
nursing staffs, dietary care, and physi- 
cal plant. 

If hospital capacity is so tight that 
the correction of specific violations must 
be done by education rather than drastic 
enforcement, then there should be at 
least an over-all score below which the 


risk to the patients becomes more seri- 


ous than their transfer due to closing 
the hospital or one of its services. 

The minimum requirements for in- 
stitutional inspectors should be raised 
to require a Bachelor of Science degree 
and (preferably) training in hospital 
administration, or graduation as a 
Registered Nurse and five years’ 
experience in education or administra- 
tion: Inspectors should receive in-service 
training, and their assignments should 
not be rotated so frequently. 

Higher compliance from voluntary 
hospitals could be secured if the State 
Board of Social Welfare, the authorized 
regulatory agency, arranged for making 
inspections through the City, and sup- 
ported the cost. 

Higher compliance from State institu- 
tions could be secured by a tightening 
of the State’s present practice of re- 
questing the City to make its inspec- 
tions, or by greater inspectional activity 
on the part of the State. 

The initial step toward higher com- 
pliance from City-owned hospitals could 
be secured by Council action requiring 
them to receive more complete inspec- 
tion from City agencies. At present, 
such inspectional agencies as the De- 
partments of Housing and Buildings; 
Fire; Water Supply, Gas and Electric- 
ity; and Health make inspections and 
report violations, but the City adminis- 
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tration corrects only such conditions as 
it chooses. 


Another means of regulation could | 


be the City Department of Health, by 
virtue of its powers to extend the Sani- 
tary Code’s coverage of hospital opera- 
tions. 

If regulation of all hospitals located 
in the City can be secured by extension 
of Section 110 or other section of the 
Sanitary Code, it should definitely pro- 
vide for licensing. One of the present 
difficulties of the Division of Institu- 
tional Inspection of the Department of 
Hospitals is that if a license is revoked 
the hospital must cease to operate, and 
the patients must go elsewhere. Because 
of New York City’s limited hospital ca- 
pacity, the tendency is to rely primarily 
on educational methods rather than the 
occasional drastic action. 


Economy of Operation 

The reporting and recording of facts 
and observations concerning the insti- 
tutions under license should follow a 
procedure that gives a fair picture of 
the conditions at each institution, but 
which also economizes on the inspectors’ 
time. (Numerous specific recommenda- 
tions on forms for reporting hospital 
inspections were turned over to the De- 
partment.) 

In order to eliminate duplication of 
effort, provide an opportunity for train- 
ing an adequate staff, and establish a 
centralized regulatory unit for hospitals, 
the functions of the Division of Institu- 
tional Inspection of the Department of 
Hospitals, and the Division of Hospital 
and Institutional Inspection in the 
Bureau of Food and Drugs of the 
Department of Health should be con- 
solidated, preferably as a part of the 
Department of Health. 

The present payroll for both units 
amounts to $70,988, including only per- 


sonnel actually doing regulatory work. 
The proposed consolidation of these two 
agencies, of high-caliber people, would 
amount to $74,200. This is $3,800 more 
than the amount now spent, and $11,000 
more than the amount budgeted by the 
City. However, the inspectional cover- 
age of all hospitals in the City would 
meet high standards at present not 
being met. 

The consolidated unit is recommended 
for placement in the Department of 
Health because the latter is responsible 
for City-wide environmental sanitation ; 
it already has some regulatory respon- 
sibilities in the hospitals within the 
City; and the prime responsibility of 
the Department of Hospitals is the con- 
struction and operation of City-owned 
hospitals and allied institutions—which 
is a big job in itself. 

Work standards for inspections should 
be established, based upon accepted 
good performance of State and Federal 
hospital inspection agencies. Compari- 
son with performances of Indiana’s 
Division of Hospital and Institutional 
Services of the State Board of Health 
and with the Hospital Facilities Divi- 
sion of the United States Public Health 
Service indicates that the time taken 
for an inspection by these agencies was 
only slightly more than half of the 
time taken by New York City’s Depart- 
ment of Hospitals. This is partly be- 
cause the two agencies mentioned above 
can bring greater pressure to bear on 
licensees, thus reducing the amount of 
follow-up for enforcement; and partly 
because inspectors in these two agen- 
cies must meet higher requirements in 
educational background and experience 
thus insuring better performance. 

If the Division of Institutional Inspec- 
tion had inspectional people of the 
recommended qualifications, and could 
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bring institutional conditions up to a 
level which would permit normal inspec- 
tional procedure, the approximately 115 
institutions now under license could be 
handled by five inspectors instead of 
the nine now actually working in the 
division.* 


Possibility of Greater Revenue 


In order to pay for the cost of regula- 
tion on all except City-owned institu- 
tions, a sliding scale of annual license 
fees should be established, based upon 
the number of beds. 


With annual license fees ranging from 
$40 for 0 to 24 beds, to $1,000 for 600 
to 999 beds, the present coverage of 
about 115 institutions would bring in 
some $11,000 revenue, against $45,000 
payroll expense. 

However, if all the approximately 
600 institutions in the City were regu- 
lated by a good licensing regulation 
with adequate support for a consoli- 
dated regulatory unit, the operating 


_ statement for the consolidated unit 


would show $67,000 revenue against 
$109,000 expense. 


DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH 


The total cost of the Department of 
Health for the fiscal year 1950-51 was 
$13,800,000, of which $2,141,627, or 16 
percent, represented regulatory inspec- 
tional activity. Practically all this regu- 
latory inspectional activity is confined 
to the field of environmental sanitation. 
Control is in the form of permit issu- 
ance and field inspections. It involves 
the construction of an economical chan- 
nel through which the more routine 
part of the control program can be 
administered. 


Certain peculiarities about the pro- 
gram are: (1) emergency programs 
(leaky gas appliance investigations, re- 
call of drugs) run concurrently with 
projects (ragweed, rodent control) , and 
the normal routine permit and regular 
imspection program; (2) approximately 
50 percent of the entire Department of 
Health operating budget is reimbursed 
by State funds, after crediting to the 


* Ep. Note: The figure 115 refers only to 
the number of institutions now regulated by 
the Department of Hospitals. As there are 
approximately 600 institutions in the City, the 
five inspectors recommended cannot be taken 
as a top figure. 


general fund of the City of New York 
receipts from licenses, permits, and 
sale of medicines. 

We are approaching the study of 
regulatory inspectional activity from a 
management standpoint, with the 
thought of streamlining as much as pos- 
sible the part of public health that is 
carried out through regulatory inspec- 
tions. In doing so, we make recommen- 
dations concerning possible economies 
and added convenience in a field where 
adequacy of protection is considered 
paramount. 

The program functions by the com- 
bined efforts of four Bureaus: Permits, 
Food and Drugs, Sanitary Engineering, 
and Sanitary Inspections. This “operat- 
ing unit” comprises the services of ap- 
proximately 489 people. This group does 
what is probably one of the best man- 
agement jobs in the City on regulatory 
inspections. Its standards of protection 
are high, but its enforcement program 
falls short of the goal the Department 
is trying to reach, largely because of 
lack of people. It has already put into 
effect most of the techniques recom- 


mended to the other Departments con- 


sidered. The fact that it has done so 


indicates its ability to take further steps 
now that have been mentioned only as 
part of a long-range program in the 
other Departments. 


It is assumed that the saving from 
these further steps would be used for 
extension of protection or for additional 
compensation. 


Adequacy of Protection 

The Health Department has a well- 
deserved reputation for pioneering in 
the establishment of good health stand- 
ards. In any case, discussion of these 
standards and training of inspectors is 
the province of a Report made by health 
authorities. * 

In order to insure adequacy of en- 
forcement and to set up bench marks 
for considering economy possibilities 
in the future, a system of “‘hazard con- 
trol” should be established which gives 
the administration of the environmental 
sanitation program a yardstick. for 
measuring the status and trend of each 
health hazard, by area and by type of 
establishment. 

In regard to frequency of inspection, 
Health Department statistics were ana- 
lyzed and field operations observed. It 
was found that not only was there a 
wide discrepancy in actual practice but 
also, in general, nothing had been done 
about developing frequency standards. 
It had been discussed within the Depart- 
ment, however. 


An attempt was made by the authors 
of this Report, with the help of recog- 
nized public health authorities, to estab- 
lish frequency standards for use in 
checking adequacy of enforcement, and 
also as bench marks for considering 


*ED. NOTE: See digest of APHA Report, 
Chapter XVI, Section 1. 
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economy possibilities. These standards 
are what might be called “‘trial frequen- 
cies.” They are not exactly minimum 
frequencies, although they do represent 
an attempt to weigh the desirability of 
economical operation against the risk 
involved. 


Figures available for 1947 indicate 
that the proposed frequencies would 
have generated only 82 percent of the 
inspections for permits made in 1947, 
and, presumably, in 1950. This proposed 
figure already includes about 4 percent 
allowance for reinspections on original 
applications. It would thus seem that 
the proposed frequencies will not in- 
crease the inspectional load. 


Frequency is increased an average of 
15 percent in 11 licenses out of 36, pri- 
marily in bakeries and restaurants. 
Frequency is decreased in 25 out of 36, 
primarily in wholesale food establish- 
ments, barber shops, beauty parlors, 
wholesale shellfish, and certain classes 
of milk and frozen desserts. Detailed 
proposed schedules were transmitted to 
the Department. 


As to yardsticks on hazards, the 
status of each health hazard should be 
scored by working out a rough method 
of measuring the seriousness of each 
situation quantitatively (perhaps by the 
number of violations reported). Punch 
cards should be used, and resulting 
reports should be analyzed quickly and 
summarized for review by the adminis- 
trative people in the Department. 


Convenience 

The citizen making an initial applica- 
tion does not have a central source of 
information as to his legal obligations. 
However, once referred to the Depart- 
ment of Health, the service asi given is 
courteous and as prompt as possible. 
Renewals are serviced by mail. 
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Greater Operating Effectiveness 


District assignments should be rotated 
every six months instead of every six 
weeks. Inspectors’ field time should be 
increased from 75 to 85 percent of total 
working time by reducing time spent 
in field-report writing and office clerical 
work. Travel time could be reduced by 
encouraging the use of private cars by 
paying a mileage rate instead of car- 
fare. The handling of inspectors’ ex- 
pense accounts could be reduced or 
eliminated by arranging for them to 
travel on public transportation and 
phone in to the office on a “charge 
basis.” 

Several interdepartment organization 


changes appear advisable. The work of 


the Division of Institutional Inspection 
of the Department of Hospitals should 
be consolidated with the work of the 
Hospitals Division of the Department 
of Health, and the new Division should 
be given authority to operate under a 
much broader jurisdiction, made pos- 
sible by legislation which would bring 
all institutions in the City under one 
jurisdiction, with uniform licensing 
requirements. 

The investigation of many types of 
housing complaints should be trans- 
ferred to the Division of Housing of 
the Department of Housing and Build- 
ings together with an equivalent number 
of inspectors. 

It is estimated that the transfer of 
functions as recommended would be 
equivalent to about 25 inspectors, and 
would reduce the size of the Bureau of 
Sanitary Inspections by about 40 to 50 
percent. 

The opportunity for saving up to 
$100,000 a year by the elimination of a 
possible duplication in the inspection 
and control of milk supply should con- 
tinue to be considered. Duplication is 


caused by overlapping control by City, 
County, and State authorities. 

Within the Department, inspectional 
work should be decentralized by shifting 
field control of the 30 health districts. 
Consideration should be given to the 
elimination of possible over-protection 
caused by secondary inspection of shell- 
fish in retail outlets, as proposed by 
another study for the Mayor’s Com- 
mittee.* The Retail Division of the 


- Bureau of Food and Drugs, which now 


inspects eating establishments, should 
take over from the Shellfish Division 
the inspection of shellfish served in 
eating establishments. The self-inspec- 
tion program, now largely confined to 
about 10 percent of restaurants and 20 
percent of groceries in the Retail Divi- 
sion of the Bureau of Food and Drugs, 
should be extended in order to free 
inspectors for better control of other 
activities. Consideration should be given 
by the Wholesale Division of the Bureau 
of Food and Drugs to the possibility of 
devising a sampling procedure for in- 
specting country-dressed carcasses, in 
order to reduce the cost of inspection, 
which is nearly three times the revenue 
derived from the function. The saving 
would be $23,500 in personal services. 

From an economy angle, the office 
clerical and administrative cost of issu- 
ing permits should be reduced from the 
already low cost of $1.19 (of which 
50.82 is personal service) to an attain- 
able figure of $0.80 a permit, by such 
measures as getting authorization for 
eliminating or changing certain parts 
of the routine now felt necessary, and 
the use of typing in place of hand- 
writing. 

The permit cost appears to be the 
lowest of any of the permit issuing 


*Kp. Notre: See digest of APHA Report, 
Chapter XVI, Section. 1. 
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agencies in the City (cost analyses made 
on the agencies covering 78 percent of 
the volume of licenses, permits, and 
certificates issued by the City of New 
York). Other cities, however, using only 
slightly more mechanized methods than 
the Bureau of Permits, show permit 
costs which are lower: Denver, $0.40; 
Rochester, $0.54; and Toledo, $0.83. 

The reasons for the higher New York 
costs are: partly more costly routines 
and additional steps taken (referral to 
inspectional unit, collection of fees, 
format of actual license/permit cer- 
tificate) ; complicated renewal proce- 
dure; possibly a lower degree of effort 
and higher salaries; partly, added con- 
venience offered by New York City 
(applicant charged only if permit is 
granted). 


Greater Revenue 


Out of the total “deficit” of $726,094 
suffered by the Department on revenue- 
producing activities, actual or poten- 
tial, 63 percent, or $454,594, should be 
eliminated by increase in present fees 
for fee permits, and establishment of 
fees on some no-fee permits. 

Of the above-mentioned deficit, 37 


percent, or $271,500, should be elimi- 
nated by establishing fee permits on 
activities now requiring inspection, but 
not required to secure permits. The net 
increase in revenue would be $223,820. 

Twenty-six increases in fees are 
recommended, details on which were 
passed on to the Department. Among 
the important ones are the bakery sani- 
tation certificate, raised from no fee to 
$20; bathing establishments from $5 to 
$50; commercial treatment of water 
coils and tanks from $10 to $55; frozen 
desserts from $10 to $25; purveyor of 
inhalation therapy from $25 to $50; 
milk and milk products, Class A (pas- 
teurizing plants), from $5 to a sliding 
fee of $50 to $5,000; milk and milk 
products, Class B, $5 to $100; restau- 
rants from $10 to a sliding scale of $15 
to $50; shellfish, wholesale and retail, 
from $25 to $50. 

The accumulation of a large and un- 
necessary surplus in the Old Pension 
Fund, which receives most of the De- 
partment’s revenue from permits—and 
would receive a greater portion of the 
proposed increase in revenue—should 
be avoided, if possible, by transfer of 
a portion to the General Fund.* 


DEPARTMENT OF MARKETS 


The Department of Markets operated 
with a 1950 budget of $1,485,747 and 
with over 400 employees. It is primarily 
concerned with the regulation of the 
procurement, inspection, and distribu- 
tion of the food supply of the City of 
New York. In doing this it also exer- 
cises regulation over some related ac- 
tivities, as well as having the following 
responsibilities : 

(a) Making sure that food prod- 


ucts and other commodities are 
weighed and measured correctly. 


(b) The inspection of live poultry 


prior to wholesale and retail distribu- 

tion. 

(c) The operation of a_ varied 
group of markets at both the whole- 
sale and retail level to provide a va- 
riety of foods to the greatest number 
of people through the most economi- 
cal methods of procurement and dis- 
tribution. 

(d) The education of the consumer 
through an information program con- 
cerning the economical selection, 
preparation, and care of food. 

* Ep. Note: A large portion of the surplus 
in the Pension Fund was transferred to the 
General Fund before this Report was sub- 
mitted by the consultants. 
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Bureau of Weights and Measures 

Adequacy of protection should be in- 
creased by getting a complete record of 
all premises using weighing and meas- 
uring devices, and inspecting them on 
a scheduled basis. For a number of 
years the bureau has desired but never 
has been able to undertake the task of 
accounting for all premises requiring 
regulation. The Bureau of Weights and 
Measures should establish a “Statistical 
and Records Section,” with aid from the 
Analysis Division of the Bureau of the 
Budget. A master file should be estab- 
lished that would contain cards for each 
business. 


Inspectors should all be in Civil 


Service; should receive in-service train- 
ing; should be rotated every three to 
six months in their district assignments. 
Of the 89 inspectors, 33 are provisional 
appointees. No Civil Service examina- 
tion for the classification of “Inspector 
of Markets, Weights and Measures” hag 
been conducted since 1936, a period of 
fifteen years.* 


To further increase adequacy of pro- 
tection and also secure greater operat- 
ing effectiveness, supervisors should 
spend at least half time in the field and 
should spot-check work of inspectors. 
Observations during field trips with 
inspectors indicated on numerous occa- 
sions that weighing and measuring de- 
vices lacked official seals, or that the 
official seal was not dated and initialed 
by the examining inspector. 


Greater operating effectiveness could 
be secured by inspectors reporting 


* Ep. Note: According to the Bureau of the 
Budget, the retention of the provisional em- 
ployees was attributable to court action 
brought by the provisionals restraining the 
City from using lists declared appropriate by 
the Civil Service Commission. This action has 
since been adjudicated in favor of the City, 
and the provisionals are being replaced by 
Civil Service employees. 


directly to their districts instead of 
coming in to Headquarters; and by 
working alone instead of in teams (one 
Civil Service with one provisional em- 
ployee). Field supervision should be 
increased from 7 to 12, and supervisors 
should be relieved of most of present 
clerical work, thereby gaining time to 
evaluate inspectors’ performance (as in 
the Department of Health). 


Even if the supervising inspectors 


were able to spend 75 percent of their 


time in the field, which they are not 
doing at present, it is felt that one man 
cannot effectively supervise the work 
of as many as 11 inspectors. An average 
of about 6 inspectors would be advis- 
able. This would raise inspections from 
125,000 to 200,000 annually, and save 
$53,298 in personal services. 

License issuance cost should be re- 
duced from $1.67 to $1.00, by simplifica- 
tion of procedure and reduction of 
personnel. It would be advisable to com- 
bine all license and permit issuance in 
the Department in one unit, and prob- 
ably, ultimately, transfer these trans- 
actions to the Department of Licenses. 


The processing of violations and com- 
plaints needs reorganization. The work 
load appears to be decreasing steadily 
without reduction of clerical force. 
Citizen complaints should be transferred 
from the special squad to district field 
inspectors, where possible. 


Effectiveness of the inspectional force 
as a whole should be increased by use 
of work standards. The present authors 
worked out a standard of 4,000 inspec- 
tions a year per inspector for district 
inspection, based upon reporting to the 
Office each morning, applying to 49 
of the 77 inspectors. For the other 28 
inspectors, standards have been esti- 
mated, ranging from 2,000 to 3,000. 
Based upon these standards, derived 
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from bureau records, it seems reason- 
able to expect 263,000 inspectional visits 
a year. 

However, efficient operations might 
require an increase from 125,000 to 
200,000 inspections a year. But, if 
district inspectors report directly to 
their districts in the morning, the work 
standards for district inspections could 
be increased 10 percent. Based upon 
all the foregoing, the present inspec- 
tional force of 77 men (excluding super- 
visors, laborers, and auto engine men) 
could be reduced by 238 men, costing 
$68,000, distributed among the various 
units. 

Some increase in revenue ($5,000) 
could be secured by a change in the basis 
of vehicle weighing fees. 


Division of Live Poultry 

During the period of the late thirties, 
the marketing practices of commission 
merchants and dealers were subject to 
much criticism, primarily because most 
merchants acted in a dual capacity. The 
Live Poultry Terminal of the City of 
New York was established in 1942 under 
the jurisdiction of the Department of 
Markets and the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture. It is headed by a capable 
director with a staff of 63. Operations 
are well handled but, because of increas- 
ing costs, the division loses $50,000 a 
year on an income of $200,000. It 
should break even. 

To insure adequacy of protection, field 
inspectors should merely spot-check live 
poultry wholesale and retail markets 
and slaughterhouses, but should be con- 
trolled by a minimum standard of fre- 
quency. Four field inspectors should be 
sufficient. 

A test schedule should be established 
for mobile, roving inspection of possible 
“smuggling” of uninspected poultry by 

sources outside of the City during both 


night and daylight hours. At the Ter- 
minal, a limited-duty inspector should 
be assigned on the main gate for visual 
inspection of incoming and outgoing 
vehicles. If financially possible, installa- 
tion of automatic computing scales that 
issue a printed receipt should be con- 
sidered. 

Costs should be reduced by various 
means. The annual renewal license issu- 
ing functions could be transferred to 
a central unit within the Department 
of Markets, or the Department of 
Licenses. Field inspectors assigned to 
duty with the Division of Live Poultry 
should be assigned City automobiles or 
permitted the use of personal automo- 
biles on a mileage basis, in order to 
cover widespread inspection districts 
more effectively. An agreement should 
be made with the Department of Health 
to eliminate the duplication of frequent 
routine inspections of wholesale and re- 
tail poultry slaughterhouses by inspec- 
tors of both Departments. Finally, the 
issuance of an “average cost” inspection 
ticket should be considered, one that 
would include all fees on a per coop or 
basket basis (weighing, inspection, and 
platform fees). 

Possible revenue increases might be 
found by considering the raising of 
certain fees as recommended in a report 
on revenues submitted to the Commis- 
sioner by S. H. Renik, Departmental 
Analyst, on April 15, 1948. 


Division of Markets 

The various market divisions of 
Markets are charged with the operation 
of City-owned retail markets and City- 
owned whoiesale markets. They issue 
a variety of licenses and permits dealing 
with markets or retailing of food prod- 
ucts. They also collect rental fees and 
enforce the Kosher food section of the 
New York State Penal Law. 
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Of the approximate $1,700,000 total 
income from fees, about $1,500,000, or 
88 percent, is received for use of space 
in City-owned market facilities. In 
other words, the City of New York has 
a rather extensive landlord-tenant rela- 
tionship in the management of its mar- 
ket operations. 

Gross expenses are about $1,440,000. 
The gross “profit”? of $260,000 is pos- 
sibly only a minimum return on the 
City’s capital investment combined with 
the loss of tax rateables. 

Adequacy of protection should be 
assured by emphasizing the certification 
of weighing and measuring devices used 
on City-owned or operated premises by 


the Bureau of Weights and Measures. 


Boundaries of stoop-line licenses should 
be adhered to more rigidly. A Kosher 
squad should be established as an inde- 





pendent unit reporting to the Assistant 
Commissioner. 

For greater operating effectiveness, 
inspectors should be trained ‘in market 
management. License issuance should 
be transferred from the Division of 
Retail Markets and the Division of 
Farmers’ Markets to a central issuing 
unit in the Department of Markets or 
to the Department of Licenses. 

For greater revenue, rates should be 


~ raised on retail and wholesale market 


space by 15 percent; retail itinerant 
peddlers’ licenses should be approxi- 
mately doubled; and fees for stoop-line 
stands should be raised from $10 to $25. 
Through legislation, all retail and 
wholesale dealers in Kosher foods, not 
licensed for other activities, should be 
licensed to return part of the $30,000 
enforcement cost. 


FIRE DEPARTMENT 


In New York City the 1950 fire loss 
was $19,512,870, representing about 
one-tenth of 1 percent of the assessed 
valuation of real estate. Loss of life 
amounted to 124 people. 

Authorities agree that at least 50 
percent of the nation’s fires can be pre- 
vented. However, the amount of a fire 
department’s budget allotted to fire 
prevention activities is small compared 
with that allotted to fire extinguish- 
ment. This study is confined to the part 
that regulatory inspectional activity 
plays in the fire prevention program. It 
is normally a large part, but in New 
York City it is almost the entire pro- 
gram. 

Adequacy of Protection 

Protection can be improved consider- 
ably. The Fire Prevention Code should 
be revised. Although adequate in gen- 
eral, it is, in places, needlessly strict, 


and in other places it ignores hazards 
introduced by recent developments. For 
instance, although there is strict regu- 
lation of the use and storage of 35 milli- 
meter film, this does not apply to 16 
millimeter film, although this size is 
extensively used in television studios. 


The present Fire Prevention Code 
appears as Chapter 19 in the Adminis- 
trative Code. Only twice in the last 15 
years have additions to it been made. 
Details on modifying provisions that 
are now needlessly strict, clarifying 
provisions that have proved to be too 
vague, or adding provisions to cover 
hazards which have arisen or which 
were originally overlooked have been 
transmitted to the Department. It is 
desirable that the detailed fire preven- 
tion apparatus specifications not be 
frozen into the Code itself, but that they 
Should be available as rules and regula- 
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tions and in a more complete and readily 
available form than that of minutes of 
the Board of Hazardous Trades. Even 
these minutes supply only partial cover- 
age. 

The New York office of the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters has, at the 
request of the present authors, made a 
comparison of the New York City build- 
ing and fire prevention laws with the 
National Building Code, which is the 
standard of the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters. The detailed NBFU 
evaluation, by E. W. Fowler, Assistant 
Chief Engineer, was transmitted to the 
Department. Analysis of his comments 
shows that the New York City Building 
Code is somewhat less acceptable from 
a fire safety standpoint than two care- 
fully designed regional codes—the Uni- 
form Building Code of the Pacific Coast 
Building Officials’ Conference, and the 
Southern Standard Code of the South- 
ern Building Code Conference. It is 
deficient as well with respect to the 
NBFU’s own Code. 


Examination of the amendments to 
the Multiple Dwelling Law indicates 
that the co-ordination of fire protection 
and the construction of modern, garden- 
type apartments is a subject on which 
action is being taken. 

So far as concerns the attempts of 
the City to build fire protection into 
new multiple dwellings and also to alter 
Old-Law dwellings for more complete 
fire protection, there still remains a 
grave hazard in multiple dwellings— 
that of human carelessness, combined 
with various appliances such as gas 
ranges and kerosene stoves. This is an 
educational problem and, _ properly 
speaking, part of a fire prevention pro- 
gram. 

In general, New York fire protection 
_ standards, while they may fall short of 


100 percent perfection in the eyes of 
the National Board of Fire Under- 
writers, are good compared with other 
large cities. The most important con- 
tribution to better and more economi- 
eal regulatory inspection of fire hazards 
would be a revaluation of the amount 
of risk on various hazards in order to 
pave the way for more effective and/or 
economical use of fire prevention per- 
sonnel. 

Certificates of Approval are given on 
an article manufactured for sale, such 
as an electric appliance. There has been 
some criticism on the part of manufac- 
turers who feel that if their appliances 
are approved by the American Gas 
Association or the Underwriters’ 
Laboratories or others, it should be 
satisfactory to the City of New York. 
The Fire Department feels that these 
agencies are partially supported by 
manufacturers and that, for complete 
protection of the citizens, independent 
tests should be made. This Report rec- 
ommends that these tests be eliminated. 

Combustible permits involving major 
hazards are handled by the Headquar- 
ters Force of the Division of Fire 
Prevention and Combustibles. Those in- 
volving minor hazards are usually re- 
ferred to the company building inspec- 
tors who operate out of the various 
company fire houses. These are covered 
thoroughly, and many of the inspectors 
have sufficient experience so that they 
are able to do a good qualitative job 
on such inspections. However, the train- 
ing of company building inspectors is 
not so good as it might be. 

The examination and inspection of 
applicants for certificates and permits 
should be more strict on serious hazards, 
such as transportation of inflammable 
liquids, and less strict on minor hazards, 
such as oil burner installations of less 
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than 550 gallons, and Class C commer- 
cial refrigeration installations. Substi- 
tution of 80 percent spot check on 
about 78,000 of such fuel-oil, and 44,000 
refrigeration installations woud save 
$475,000 annually. 

Fire prevention standards could be 
better enforced by covering all fire risks 
through: (a) enlisting the aid of inspec- 
tors of other Departments, especially 
Housing Inspectors in the Housing 
Division of the Department of Housing 
and Buildings, and (b) using inspec- 
tional time to better advantage by mak- 
ing inspections for renewal of com- 
bustible permits on a_ block-by-block 
basis, instead of just prior to the expira- 
tion dates. New inspectors should re- 
ceive in-service training; old inspectors, 
refresher courses. Fire prevention work 
might well be part of the training for 
promotion in fire extinguishment and, 
in general, regulatory inspection should 
be incorporated in a comprehensive, 
planned, fire prevention program in- 
stead of being treated as an end in 
itself. 


Possibility of Greater Economy 
of Operation 


The Fire Department units concerned 
with regulatory inspectional activity 
consist of the Division of Fire Preven- 
tion and Combustibles, the company 
building inspectors and their relation 
to this division, the Division of Licensed 
Places of Public Assembly, and the 
Theater Detail. The payroll for these 
units is about $3,500,000, but is a small 
part of the total Fire Department pay- 
roll. This payroll represents the more 
formalized portion of the Department’s 
fire prevention activity. About 90 per- 
cent of this payroll is spent on regula- 
tory inspectional activity ; the remainder 
on fire prevention activity of a general 


and educational nature. Nearly 50 per- 
cent of the whole $3,500,000 budget for 
personal services is spent on the me- 
chanics of issuing new permits and 
renewing old permits on combustible 
hazards. 

Operating effectiveness could be im- 
proved greatly. Inspections for renewal 
of combustible permits should be dis- 
patched on a block-by-block basis during 
the year, instead of at the time of 


_ expiration of permits, thus avoiding 


duplication of travel time and saving 
$63,000 a year. This contemplates re- 
lieving the Fire Department of respon- 
sibility for inspection of original fuel- 
oil-burning heaters, now adequately 
covered by other City agencies. 

The 360 company building inspectors 
assigned to the companies should be re- 
lieved of their inspectional duties. The 
making of all inspections should be re- 
turned to the Headquarters Division of 
Fire Prevention and Combustibles. Dis- 
position of the manpower thus released 
should be as follows: 200 men to service 
in the companies; 60 men to relieve 
company commanders so that they can 
inspect their districts more thoroughly; 
and 100 men to make available addi- 
tional civilian inspectional assistance 
for the Division of Fire Prevention and 
Combustibles.* 

The $475,000 saving through less 
strict inspection on minor hazards has 
already been mentioned. The present 
Theater Detail, involving the equivalent 
of 90 full-time men, should be returned 
to the companies full time and replaced 
by employees of the theaters; such 
employees would be required to secure 
certificates of fitness from, and be super- 





* Ep. NoTE: This recommendation is at vari- 
ance with that of the Lazarus Report on the 
Fire Department, Chapter XVIII, Section 7. 
The Mayor’s Committee favors the Lazarus 
recommendation against extreme centralization 
of building inspections. 
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vised by, Fire Department personnel. 
This would save $450,000. 

Mechanization of combustible permit 
issuance, already proposed by the Divi- 
sion of Analysis, should be carried 
through completely, thus reducing cost 
from $2.49 to $0.92 per permit. It should 
be possible also, after the mechanization 
is completed, to alter the major steps 
in the licensing procedure to save an 
additional $0.15 per permit. (Details 
on the review of mechanization were 
transmitted to the Department.) Sav- 
ings are estimated at $339,000, net of 
Division of Analyses recommendations. 

Inspections of original installations 
of fuel-oil-burning heating apparatus 
should be consolidated to eliminate du- 
plication of work by four inspectional 
units, thus saving $56,000 annually. 

The grand total of the above esti- 
mated savings is $1,383,000. 


Greater Convenience to Public 
In changing occupancy to a more 
hazardous use, convenience to the public 


could be increased by eliminating dead- 
locks between the Division of Public 
Safety in the Department of Housing 
and Buildings and the Division of Fire 
Prevention and Combustibles in the 
Fire Department. In addition, apparatus 
passed by nationally recognized testing 
laboratories, such as maintained by the 
American Gas Association and _ the 
National Board of Fire Underwriters, 
should be accepted by the Fire Depart- 
ment through the Board of Standards 
and Appeals without requiring addi- 
tional tests by local testing laboratories. 


Revenue 

No increase should be made in permit 
fees in order to bring revenue up the 
22 percent necessary to equal present 
cost. This would require about $424,000 
more revenue, but recommended sav- 
ings would reduce permit costs by 
$1,020,000, even without counting sav- 
ings from the recommendations on 
Theater Detail and original installations 
of fuel-oil-burning heaters. 


POLICE DEPARTMENT 


Out of a budget of $106,000,000, the 
Police Department spends: $765,000 on 
personal services devoted to regulatory 
inspectional activities, not including 
routine inspections made by patrolmen 
and those made for other departments. 
This work falls under the Fourth 
Deputy Police Commissioner and cen- 
ters in the License Division. The divi- 
sion issues twenty types of licenses, 
returning $617,000 in revenue. It regu- 
lates the “transportation for hire” busi- 
ness, cabarets and dance halls, weapons 
of aggression, and noise devices. 


Adequacy of Protection 


Enforcement by regular inspections 
appears adequate. However, it is not 


necessary to inspect licenses immedi- 
ately prior to license renewal. Renewal 
should be routine, and revocation made 
at any time that inspection indicates it 
advisable. 

More effective operation is quite pos- 
sible. License issuance alone costs 
$280,000, or from $2.26 to $5.93 per 
license issued. This could be reduced to 
about $1.42. Analysis of the 93,000 
licenses and permits issued annually 
shows that of the 52 employees in- 
volved, each averages less than eight 
licenses per day! By handling renewals 
by mail, consolidating the four license- 
issuance bureaus, cutting down top- 
heavy administration, scheduling con- 
tacts with applicants on fingerprinting, 
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examinations, etc., replacing uniformed 
personnel with civilians, and eliminat- 
ing longhand preparation and copying 
of forms, about $147,000 can be saved, 
or 52 percent of license issuance cost. 
Field inspection costs $485,000; no at- 
tempt was made to investigate possible 
savings here. 

A serious organization weakness ex- 
ists, namely, the existence of four sepa- 
rate bureaus within the License Division 


for the handling of 20 types of licenses. | 


The basic reason for this is obscure, 
since it is doubtful if “‘specialists” are 
required to issue, let us say, a cabaret 
license to an applicant. 

Finally, serious consideration should 
be given to transferring the entire 
licensing function out of the Police 
Department and over to the Department 
of Licenses. Admittedly, this latter 
group must first be properly reorgan- 


ized to assume a greater share of its 
logical responsibilities. However, when 
this requirement is met, there should 
be no delay in turning over police 
license-issuance activities to the Depart- 
ment of Licenses. Such a move would 
constitute a definite step toward fur- 
ther practical centralization with a re- 
sultant added convenience to the licensee 
and greater economy to the City. 


Revenues 


During the preparation of this Re- 
port, there was a bill before the Council 
seeking eight specific increases in fees 
in order to secure greater revenue. This 
Report concurs with this bill except 
that it recommends an increase for the 
hack driver’s license from $10 to $40 
instead of $25, in order to return the 
cost of regulation. The additional in- 
crease would yield $107,000. 


BUILDING REGULATION 


Building regulation is a big opera- 
tion, most of which falls within the 
Department of Housing and Buildings. 
Four other agencies, counting the five 
Borough Presidents’ Offices as one, also 
participate. 


New Construction 

Adequacy of protection can be in- 
creased by improving established stand- 
ards. The Building Code should be 
separated, as originally intended, into 
a skeleton code consisting of basic ad- 
ministrative and structural require- 
ments, and a supplement consisting of 
regulations of the Board of Standards 
and Appeals. It should incorporate na- 
tional standards by reference, wherever 
possible, supplementing them where 
necessary. The Building Code should be 
revised as follows: to cover all areas 
subject to regulation; to conform with 


acceptable and economical practices; 
and to eliminate inconsistencies. 


Adequacy of protection can also be 
improved by means of better enforce- 
ment. For instance, the intent of Sec- 
tions C26-161.0(g) and C26-187.0 of 
the Building Code, or any revision 
thereof, should be carried out, requiring 
proof of experience by individuals mak- 
ing affidavits as to quality of construc- 
tion at the time a Certificate of Occu- 
pancy is requested. Moreover, the 
Charter should be amended to give the 
Department of Housing and Buildings 
sole jurisdiction over the fire safety of 
new construction. 


On plan examination, steps should be 
taken by the City administration to en- 
able the Department of Housing and 
Buildings to secure better men and tc 
stop turnover. Present plan examina- 
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tion employees should not be pulled off 
duty for inspection work in the field. 


On field inspection of construction 
jobs, an aggressive enforcement proce- 
dure would require: (a) reorganization 
of inspection force to provide fewer 
inspectors of much higher caliber, with 
proportionate compensation; and (b) 
enforcement of the provision requiring 
that work be “supervised by a licensed 
architect, professional engineer, or by 
a Superintendent of Construction who 
has had ten years’ experience supervis- 
ing building construction and who has 
been properly qualified.” After con- 
struction is completed, a Certificate of 
Occupancy must be secured by the 
owner. There is overprotection involved 
here in that, before issuing this Certifi- 
cate, and following approval by other 
inspectional units, the Public Safety 
Section makes its own inspection. On 
the other hand, it would appear im- 
portant that, in addition to the approval 
already received, Public Safety should 
secure approval of the electrical work 
from the Department of Water Supply, 
Gas and Electricity. 


Greater convenience could be pro- 
vided by streamlining the building per- 
mit procedure. 


Greater operating effectiveness should 
start in this same area. Permit issuance 
forms could be improved to reduce 
clerical work in the Public Safety Sec- 
tion in securing approvals and issuing 
Certificates of Occupancy. It would also 
assist supervisors to control field in- 
spection. A much better job could be 
done in this area if supervisors were 
freed of clerical and inspectional work, 
and if their number were increased. 
This would permit the operation of a 
job-control system under which a con- 
tractor would notify the office when he 


starts a job. The district building in- 
spectors reporting to these supervisors 
should, in turn, be freed from pencil 
pushing by means of field report forms 
that can be filled in as they go from job 
to job. In fact, inspectors should report 
to the office only two or three times 
a week, phoning in once or twice a 
day. Other City departments do this. 
The compilation of monthly expense 
accounts should be eliminated by a 
“charge” system on rides and phone 
calls. Districts should be rotated, pos- 
sibly annually. More use should be made 
of the telephone and the mail to avoid 
needless trips by inspectors. 


In other cities a much-discussed ap- 
proach to greater effectiveness is the 
combination of duties of specialized 
inspectors. In New York City, the unit 
that specializes in plan examination and 
field inspection of new or altered mul- 
tiple dwellings should be merged with 
the one that handles all types of con- 
struction, thus saving about ten men. 
Furthermore, the possibility of trans- 
ferring to district inspection some of 
the specialized new construction inspec- 
tors (plastering and steel), now com- 
prising 14 percent of the force, should 
be explored. 


Maintenance of Old Construction 


In 1950 there were about 730,000 
buildings and structures in the City, 
divided as follows: 

Residential, one- and two-family dwellings...... 498,163 

Residential, multiple dwellings. ........ i stoctesseevee 156,130 

Nonresidential, commercial ...........000«« sebeieceests 69,651 


Nonresidential, churches, synagogues, hospitals, 


homes, libraries, Park Department build- 
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Of these, several hundred are de- 
molished annually as unsafe. A minor 
suggestion relates to the expediting of 
legal procedure governing demolition. 
A block-by-block inspection of the 76,000 
nonresidential buildings should’ be 
undertaken to reveal unsafe conditions 
and unauthorized changes in occupancy. 
A reorganization of the work of the 
Public Safety Section in each Borough 
office would permit it to expedite this 
program. 7 

The 498,163 one- and two-family 
dwellings house 2,500,000 persons, or 31 
percent of the population. The Com- 
mittee on Housing of the Community 
Service Society found, in a recent sur- 
vey, by sampling, that about 35,000 of 
these dwellings (housing 175,000 peo- 
ple) are substandard. Of these, about 
13,000 (housing 48,000 people) are 
totally unfit for habitation. It considers 
the problem “‘not so small as to be dis- 
missed, nor so large as to be alarming,” 
and recommends: (a) revision of the 
Sanitary Code, (b) freeing the Bureau 
of Sanitary Engineering (and Bureau 
of Sanitary Inspections) for Code en- 
forcement, and (c) survey and then 
inspection of all substandard one- and 
two-family dwellings. No independent 
investigation was made in this area. 


The 156,130 multiple dwellings house 
5,900,000, or 69 percent of the people. 
Of these, 55,228 are Old Law tenements, 
built prior to 1900, and house 24 percent 
of people living in multiple dwellings. 
At the present rate of replacement, it 
will take 80 years to eliminate these 
tenements. The remainder were built 
to conform with the much higher stand- 
ard of the 1900 Law and the still higher 
standard of the 1929 Law. Although 
originally they were structurally ade- 
quate, maintenance may have been poor 


and, moreover, conversions to multi 
dwellings sometimes escape notice. 

To cope with these conditions, 1 
better housing movement divides int 
(a) a long-range program involvi 
co-ordination between City, State, a 
Federal agencies, and the use of pub 
and private capital—all of this progré 
designed to replace substandard wi 
modern housing; and (b) a “hold-tl 
line” program involving the City reg 
latory inspectional agencies and t 
landlord-tenant groups. This Report 
concerned only with the latter part 
the program. 

The “hold-the-line” part of the p31 
gram is in the hands of the Division 
Housing of the Department of Housi: 
and Buildings. It has been plagued sin 
1915 with insufficient personnel, po 
support topside, and lack of ingenui 
in the division administration. It h 
developed two tools: one the show-cau 
summons, which brings recalcitra 
owners before a quasi-judicial hearir 
and the other a periodic inspecti 
program, which attempts by “preve 
tive maintenances” to discover a 
correct violations before citizens co: 
plain. Because of the collapse of t 
latter program, the processing of citiz 
complaints is now the major part of t 
division’s work load, and a backlog 
complaints equal to a year’s work h 
rolled up. The division needs not min 
improvements, but elbow room in ter? 
of time, people, and authority to make 
Sweeping changeover. 


Preparation for such a changeov 
should be made by ensuring adequa 
of protection from established star 
ards. All ordinances on maintenar 
should be separated from those on n« 
construction and included in a Housi' 
Maintenance Code. There should 
continuous direction by the Mayor, fre 
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a policy standpoint. The present three- 
step enforcement procedure should be 
made more effective in producing either 
compliance or penalties, by high-level 
agreement and reasonable methods by 
which owners can comply, and by all- 
out support of the Department in en- 
forcing such procedures. The alternative 
is the imposition of heavy penalties. A 
program for attacking the maintenance 
problem should be devised by the 
Deputy Commissioner. Inspectors should 
receive in-service training. 

Convenience to citizens should be pro- 
vided by enlarging the scope of the 
Complaint Bureau to receive all housing 
complaints, including those referred to 
Health and Fire. 

The changeover from regulation by 
complaint to regulation by positive con- 
trol would involve: 

(a) Concentration for one month’s 
time of 75 percent of the total inspec- 
tional force on the job of reducing, 
by removal from the files, of all but 

100,000 of the 848,000 complaints 

(this would probably require legisla- 

tive approval). 

(b) Increase in the inspectional 
force from 201 to 332 inspectors for 
one year. 


(c) Assignment of 260 of these in- 
spectors to cleaning up the reduced 
backlog of 100,000 complaints, and to 
maintaining schedule on the current 
influx of complaints. 


(d) Assignment of 72 inspectors 
to block-by-block inspections, and 
completion of inspections on 29 per- 
cent of the multiple dwellings during 
the first year. 

(e) Release from the division at 
the end of the first year of 57 inspec- 
tors (retaining 74 inspectors). 

(f) Successive transfers from com- 
plaint investigation to block-by-block 
‘inspection, until at the end of the 
fourth year there are only 25 inspec- 
tors on complaints and 250 on block- 
by-block inspections. 


Improvements in operation could be 
made which would hold the additional 
cost of the above program to $100,000 
a year for four years, and to $36,000 
after that. This would involve simpli- 
fication of complaint routine, transfer 
of new multiple-dwelling plan examina- 
tion and inspection to Construction Sec- 
tion, and increase in performance on 
block-on-block inspections. Duplication 


of inspections by legal and housing 


inspectors should be eliminated. Good 
dispatching and the use of post cards 
of notification would also help. The 
division should handle heat complaints 
with personnel transferred from Health. 
Regulation of Auxiliary Equipment 

Elevators in the City total 45,000. 
New installations have averaged 200 
a year. An elevator section of the De- 
partment of Housing and Buildings in 
each Borough office examines plans and 
inspects for new installations. It also 
makes about three “preventive mainte- 
nance” inspections a year per elevator, 
although the law requires four. Even 
the three, of necessity, must be fairly 
superficial. No charge is made for any 
of this. 

The present Elevator Code, dating 
from 1931, is fairly good and will be 
better. But 90 percent of the elevators 
were built under the old code and cannot 
be made to conform to the present code 
unless they receive a major repair job 
or can be proved to be in unsafe operat- 
ing condition. This throws a burden on 
the inspectional force that it is not 
manned to handle. 

It is recommended that the State 
establish a board for examining and 
licensing all elevator inspectors, City 
and private, and that elevator insurance 
be made compulsory. The City should 
then accept casualty-insurance company 
inspections in lieu of City inspection. 
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This would permit a 75 percent reduc- 
tion in the present force, thus saving 
$287,000. The remaining 25 percent 
would regulate new installations, in- 
spect elevators lacking insurance for 
temporary or technical reasons, rein- 
spect and prosecute owners on violations 
reported by casualty company inspec- 
tors, spot-check casualty company in- 
spectors’ work, and inspect amusement 
devices. The casualty companies would 
be required to furnish copies of reports 
of inspections at a nominal cost, and to 
notify the City when insurance ig can- 
celed or transferred. 

About half of the large cities follow 
this practice, as do most of the larger 
states. 

Boiler inspection presents a similar 
problem. In the 730,000 buildings in the 
City there are an estimated 83,000 
boilers falling under the City’s jurisdic- 
tion. However, only 85,000 are under 
license and receive an annual inspec- 
tion. These returned a revenue of 
$126,000 in 1950, against a cost of 
$150,000. The City performs by law an 
annual hydrostatic test and checks the 
safety-valve operation for boilers of 10 
pounds pressure and up. Insurance com- 
panies make an annual internal and an 
annual external inspection, staggered 
by six months, on boilers of more than 
15 pounds pressure. The latter is a more 
thorough inspection than the City’s. 

It appears that neither in coverage 
nor in type of test given is the City 
boiler inspection complete because it is 
undermanned for full coverage, and the 
test is prescribed by law. 

To get better protection, more rev- 
enue, and potentially less expense, the 
City should accept casualty-insurance 
company inspections in lieu of City 
inspections. Chicago is the only other 
large city in the nineteen northern in- 


dustrial states that requires City insp 
tion duplicating insurance inspectio 
It is recommended that a Board 
Examiners be established, recogni: 
by both City and insurance authoriti 
for examining both City and insura1 
inspectors. An annual compulsory 
spection would have to be secured 
all owners of boilers under regulati 
Insurance company reports would 
submitted to the City for follow-up 
violations on boilers carrying insuran 
The City would be notified of all e: 
celations or suspension of policies. 
Local Law No. 159 would be revis 
to relieve the Commissioner of the | 
sponsibility for inspections and {1 
making all owners responsible for 
curing an annual boiler inspection a 
conforming with the ‘Uniform Boi 
Ordinance.” City inspectors would ec 
centrate on uninsured boilers, but t 
division would have a record of | 
boilers carrying insurance, and a 
would have declarations from owners. 
The division should establish a del: 
quent account unit, with the power 
enforce collections through fines and t 
courts. The present force of boiler - 
spectors can well be used in order 
follow up on the extended covera 
provided by declarations from owne 
As the inspection work load on insur 
boilers dwindles, the City inspecti 
force can be reduced. Inspectors shou 
report to the office twice a week, r 
daily. | 
When inspections are made by insu 
ance company inspectors, only 50 pe 
cent of the license fee should be charg 
However, all owners should pay 
annually for a Certificate of Registi 
tion. This gives a potential reduction: 
an individual owner, but since covera 
would increase from 35,000 to 83,0¢ 
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TABLE III—OPERATING STATEMENT 


Housing and Buildings: .....................0sscore.seseseers 
MAPYEU SOL VICE iesccsuscensse-oscsnscdstnaveessescscessovsesesesncaes” 
Water Supply, Gas and Electricity ...........s0+ 
Borough Presidents’ Offices ..........ssccccssercceeseesees 
Board of Standards and Appeals ...........seseeee 


Fire Department ..........ccccccccccrrrcrsrsrersrscssssccscereeees 


Personal services 
cost (1950) 


Revenue (1950) 


$4,103,032 $1,226,680 
23,5401 ; 6,870 
618,678 317,115 
800,0001 786,000! 
132,199 0 
410,000? 0 
$6,087,499 $2,336,665 





1 Estimated figures. 


2 Seventy percent of cost of Division of Licensed Places of Public Assembly. 


the increase in revenue would be 
$912,172 a year. 

Hoist and rigging regulation involves 
47 riggers and 1,774 special riggers. 
The City licenses these individuals and 
inspects rigging jobs at random. Pos- 
sibly notification could be given the 
City by the rigger. 


Greater Revenue 

Building regulation is not self-sup- 
porting. It costs $6,100,000, 39 percent 
of which is covered by revenue. At least 
$1,600,000 of this (housing control, 
Board of Standards and Appeals) rep- 
resents costs that cannot yield revenue. 
The “operating statement” on building 
regulation (1950) is shown in Table III. 

Any appreciable gain in revenue 
must come from the Departments of 
Housing and Buildings, and Water Sup- 
ply, Gas and Electricity. The Division 
of Analysis of the Bureau of the Budget 
joined with the former Department in 
proposing to the Council, in 1951, fee 
increases yielding $1,187,844 ‘based 
upon 1950 volume. The recommenda- 
tions submitted for building regulation 
in this Report will yield an additional 
$1,582,172, and possibly $105,000 more. 
These would raise revenue to $5,200,000, 
as follows: 


(a) New building construction and 
alterations—New York City charged 
nothing for building permits up to 
recent times. The 1951 revision raises 
revenue from 27 to 44 percent of the 
cost of regulation. This revised scale 
of fees is still only 63 percent of the 
Detroit scale, 60 percent of the 
Chicago scale, 55 percent of the Phila- 
delphia scale. A further revision is 
recommended raising the scale of fees 
to 100 percent of the cost of regula- 
tion. This will be about 37 percent 
higher than the fees of the three 
cities mentioned, indicating that cost 
of regulation may be higher in New 
York City. ' 

(b) Other permits (marquees, 
dropped curbs, signs, etc.)—Fee in- 
creases have already been proposed 
in 1951. No further increases are rec- 
ommended. These all return more 
revenue than the cost of regulation, 
and this is justified for the most part 
by the use made of City streets. 

(c) Water permits—Revenue was 
$209,000; cost $230,000. No recom- 
mendations were made by the Divi- 
sion of Analysis and none are made 
in this Report. 

(d) Electrical permits—Cost of 
regulation is $372,967, or $1.40 an in- 
spection for 266,390 inspections, of 
which 70 percent involve new con- 
struction. A charge of $2 for the 
present Certificate of Inspection 
would return $372,000. 
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(e) Auxiliary equipment—Revenue 
from boiler licenses, regulated as dis- 
cussed, would yield an additional 
$312,172 a year. 

Elevator inspection has been yielding 
no revenue, but in 1951 it was proposed 
by the Division of Analysis and the 
Department of Housing and Buildings 
that an annual $10 fee be established, 
yielding $440,000 in revenue. If the rec- 
ommendation is adopted that insurance 
inspections be accepted by the City in 


lieu of its own inspections, then it is — 


also proposed that the $10 fee remain 


as a registration fee. In addition to this, 
the City should charge an additional $10 
inspection fee for each passenger ele- 
vator and $5 for each freight elevator 
on which the City performs the inspec- 
tions because of failure to submit in- 
surance clearance. This fee should also 
be charged when elevator alterations 
made by the owner are inspected, or 
when the City makes an inspection be- 
cause of violations reported by the in- 
surance company inspector, or similar 
source. It is estimated that this would 
yield $105,000 annually. 


DEPARTMENT OF MARINE AND AVIATION 


The Department of Marine and Avi- 
ation, with a budget of $7,900,000, is 
responsible for regulation and, to some 
extent, for operation of New York City’s 
waterfront. 

The basic function of the Department 
is to furnish suitable terminal facilities 
for water-borne commerce. In addition, 
it provides ferryboat transportation be- 
tween the Boroughs and public institu- 
tions located on islands in waters of 
New York Harbor. In recent years, its 
authority over terminal airports was 
transferred, by mutual agreement, to 
the Port of New York Authority. 

In accomplishing this purpose, the 
Department engages in regulatory in- 
spectional activities consisting of the 
regulation of new-construction property 
usage by private owners of waterfront 
property; and the regulation of usage 
made of City-owned waterfront prop- 
erty by water-borne commerce. 


Bureau of Engineering 


Standards for private construction on 
waterfront property, and their enforce- 
ment, appear adequate. 

However, the rules and regulations of 
the Department covering waterfront 
construction, and supplementing the 


City Building Code, need codification. 
Moreover, many of these Department 
rules are very old and, because of this, 
should be revised. For instance, all sub- 
structures above an elevation of two 
feet above mean low water should be 
of fireproof construction. The present 
Work Permit procedure (corresponding 
to plan examination and building permit 
issuance in building regulation) is very 


cumbersome. In 1948 the Department’s 


Analysis Unit proposed a streamlined 
procedure, but it has not yet been put 
into effect. This could save $15,000 out 
of the $58,660 payroll. 


No charge is made for work permits, 
and it is recommended that fees be 
established. To use the scale of fees now 
in effect in the Department of Housing 
and Buildings would yield a revenue of 
$23,000 a year, which is 39 percent of 
the cost of regulation. 


Bureau of Property Management 


The type of regulation carried on by 
the 22 dockmasters of the Division of 
Dock Superintendence is designed mainly 
to collect revenue for the City and, to 
a lesser degree, to protect citizens from 
hazards. 
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Dockmasters do a fair job. In-service 
training in building inspection would 
enable them to detect unauthorized con- 
struction and help the inspection sec- 
tion of the Bureau of Engineering in 
other ways. 

Dockmasters are supposed to cover 
their districts once a day. A man can 
cover two districts easily, using an auto- 
mobile. Some consideration should be 
given to the possibility of one man 
handling three districts by car. 

Greater Revenue—The bureau acts as 
the real estate department of the 


organization, and the dockmasters are 
collection agents. Net return on the 
$250,000,000 investment in harbor fa- 
cilities (excluding ferry operations) is 
only 1.7 percent. No recommendations 
are offered for increasing this substan- 
tially. It is felt that $16,000 might be 
secured annually by getting written 
records of weights for calculating top 
wharfage fees (assessed on goods re- 
maining on a wharf). More complete 
coverage of City-owned piers might net 
an additional $8,000 a year. 


CRAFT AND OCCUPATIONAL LICENSING 


In order to concentrate effort in the 
already extended coverage of regulatory 
activity, it was decided to omit any 
treatment of the subject of craft and 
occupational licensing. Enough field 
work was done to show that there were 
definite problems in this area, and that 
the Commissioners (especially of Hous- 
ing and Buildings, Fire, and Health) 
have recognized the fact. 

Twenty-five licenses are issued for 
crafts and about 14 for occupations 
(employees, not businesses). The bor- 
derline between a craft and an occupa- 
tion is indistinct, as is also the borderline 
between an occupation and a business; 
these classifications are arbitrary. 


Opinion in the departments having 
jurisdiction ranges from the feeling that 
Civil Service is doing a good job and 
should have jurisdiction as well as ex- 
amining authority, to the attitude that 
a Central Licensing Board should be set 
up with examination facilities. 


Opinion in Civil Service is that (a) 
an allowance should be made in the 
budget to cover the cost of examination, 
and (b) there would be no opposition 
to transfer of the function to a central 
licensing board. 


It is recommended that further study 
be given to this subject. 


SUPPLEMENTARY STATEMENT 


This Supplementary Statement fur- 
nishes additional comments on several 
areas which, in the opinion of the Sub- 
committee on Scope of the Mayor’s 
Committee on Management Survey, 
merited more specific coverage. 


Consolidation of License Issuance 
Opinions have been expressed that the 
immediate goal should be the consolida- 


tion of all license issuance into a single 
agency, possibly operating through con- 
venient branch offices through which the 
citizen could transact all his license and 
permit business. For the City there 
would be, it was felt, attendant econo- 
mies as well. A realistic picture of what 
is actually attainable shows the follow- 
ing: 
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(a) Complete centralization is not 
expedient for functional reasons. Build- 
ing regulation permit issuance (covering 
new construction and alterations, main- 
tenance of existing buildings, inspection 
of new installations of auxiliary equip- 
ment) should be separated from craft, 
occupational, or business licensing (cov- 
ering health, weights and measures, fair 
practice regulations, etc.). 

(b) A division of licensing into two 
separate agencies, one for building 
regulation and one for all other types 
of regulation, would present varying 
degrees of convenience to the citizen. 
However, on many licenses the original 
application for a license, following initial 
orientation at an “information center,” 
would be no less difficult than it is at 
present, and might in many cases in- 
volve a trip to one or more of the agen- 
cies that have jurisdiction over the par- 
ticular area. 

(c) With a volume of about 60,000 
licenses yearly, some type of full mech- 
anization is justified, and it would per- 
mit some reduction in cost over manual 
methods at this point. However, it is 
surprising how small a unit cost can 
be obtained, even at volumes as low 
as 10,000 licenses annually, by using 
streamlined manual methods largely. 


In New York City the total volume is 
so large that almost all the present 
licensing agencies have a volume of at 
least 10,000 licenses; three of the larg- 
est agencies have volumes of 55,000 or 
more, at which point mechanization 
could be considered without further cen- 
tralization. It is admitted that the full 
benefit of mechanization would require 
consolidation of these three largest 
agencies. 

A total of about 560,000 licenses and 
permits is issued in the City annually 
(excluding permits for construction and 


some auxiliary equipment) and, of these, 
280,000 are issued by the Fire Depart- 
ment. A mechanization program is now 
under way in the Department. The issu- 
ance of the remaining 280,000 could be 
mechanized, if centralized, at a unit 
cost of about $0.20 less than that of an 
efficient manual procedure. This would 
save $56,000 a year for the City, and is 
a fair measure of the benefit of full 
centralization of all licenses, except Fire 


~ and Building Regulation. No such saving 


could be obtained in Building Regulation 
because of the nature of the permit 
issuance process. 

However, there is a real economy pos- 
sible on license issuance without cen- 
tralization; namely, by operating each 
of the present five agencies, whose com- 
bined volume equals the 280,000 men- 
tioned above, at a reasonable standard 
of performance and using manual meth- 
ods. This standard has been mentioned 
in the main Report as being no higher 
than that maintained by the Depart- 
ment of Health in handling its annual 
volume of 65,000 permits. In some cases, 
the standard set is considerably lower; 
yet a total annual saving of about 
$157,000 can be secured through this 
means. 


The above saving would reduce unit 
costs, presently ranging from $1.67 to 
$2.35, to a range of $0.70 to $1.66. 


(d) A further reason for the feeling 
that consolidation is no panacea per se, 
even though sound in principle, is the 
fact that under such an arrangement 
there must be solved a serious problem 
of communication between the central- 
ized license issuance agency and the 
various regulatory inspectional agencies 
having jurisdiction. Even at present, 
departments complain about the slow- 
ness of others to respond to their re- 
quests for inspection when regulation 


‘involves inspection by two or more de- 
partments. 


(e) Finally, the Department of Li- 
censes, which is the natural nucleus for 
a consolidated license issuance agency, 
should first develop for itself a level of 
effectiveness at least as high as the 
most efficient department whose func- 
tion it will presumably absorb eventu- 
ally—Health, for example. 


Consolidation of Inspections 


A feeling exists in New York City 
that there are too many inspectors visit- 
ing the same premises, and that some 
of their duties could be consolidated for 
convenience to the licensee and econ- 
omy for the taxpayer. Thus, a typical 
situation is one in which many private 
proprietary hospitals and homes are 
inspected by both the Department of 
Health and the Department of Hos- 
pitals, as well as Fire, Housing and 
Buildings, and Water Supply, Gas and 
Electricity. These are all vitally neces- 
sary inspections, but some consolidation 
would be welcomed. 


Actual possibilities for consolidation 
must be scrutinized cautiously, in order 
to avoid reducing adequacy of protec- 
tion. A health inspector and a building 
inspector have organizations in back of 
them that are vastly different in pur- 
pose and experience. Consolidation here 
is virtually impossible—let alone un- 
economical—and it might be dangerous 
even if it were possible. 


On the other hand, such highly skilled 
people as these employees might be 
rather easily schooled to make inspec- 
tions not calling for previous technical 
training, such as weights and measures, 
housing maintenance, nontechnical fire 
prevention work, and business licenses. 
This possibility has not been touched 
upon in the main Report, because of 
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the City’s difficulty in finding qualified 
people for the more highly skilled in- 
spectional positions. Furthermore, it is 


- important not to dilute their efforts in 


less highly skilled work. 


The safest place for consolidation is 
in renewal inspectional work as con- 
trasted with the original inspection. If 
the initial inspection is done competently 
by skilled inspectors (even if several 
are required) it is possible that less 
highly skilled inspections (those that 
could be made by a sort of “general dis- 
trict inspection”) would suffice to check 
on the renewal of the license each year. 
The benefit to be gained is the saving in 
travel time made by letting one general 
inspector cover the premises to check on 
the renewal of several different kinds 
of licenses. 


However, there are several other 
measures which will also reduce travel 
time, to such an extent that the use of 
a “general inspector” may not appear 
so attractive. These measures are: 


(a) Establishment of a minimum 
safe frequency schedule and adjust- 
ment of this by a system of hazard 
control. 


(b) Revision of inspection proce- 
dure, as related to license issuance, to 
permit scheduling inspection through- 
out the year, independent of license 
expiration dates, which permits block- 
by-block coverage by each type of 
inspector. 


(c) Acceptance by the City of in- 
spections made by other qualified 
agencies—private, State, or Federal. 
This is one step better than consoli- 
dation, in that there is no problem of 
training the inspectors in the certified 
agency. It has been mentioned in the 
main Report in connection with coun- 
try milk control, boiler and elevator 
inspection. 


Consolidation of inspections is never- 
theless an important source of economy 
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in inspectional work. Two areas should 
be considered: 


(1) Consolidation of work of spe- 
cialized inspector with that of general 
district inspector in same Depart- 
ment, with approximately the same 
training and background. 


Examples of this are: 


(a) Department of Housing and 
Buildings—Assumption by District 
Building Inspector of some of the 
work of the Iron and Steel Inspec- 
tor, and possibly the Plastering 


Inspector. Assumption by District | 


Building Inspector of the inspec- 
tional work done by the Housing 
Inspectors on new construction and 
alterations of multiple dwellings. 
Assumption by District Building 
Inspector of the inspectional work 
now done by Plumbing Inspectors 
(of same Department) and District 
Inspectors of the Department of 
Water Supply, Gas and Electricity. 
This appears to be a rather minor 
source of economy, and organiza- 
tionally impossible at present. 

(b) Department of Health — 
Assumption by inspectors of the 
Retail Division of the regulation of 
restaurants (and possibly of retail 
fish stores) serving shellfish, which 
is now done by inspectors of the 
Shellfish Division. 


(2) Consolidation of work of in- 
spectors from different Departments. 


Examples of this are: 


(a) Department of Health — 
Transfer to the Division of Hous- 
ing of the Department of Housing 
and Buildings the handling of com- 
plaints from tenants about insuffi- 
cient heat. Transfer from the De- 
partment of Hospitals, Division of 
Institutional Inspection, to the 
Hospitals Division of the Depart- 
ment of Health the regulation of 
private proprietary hospitals and 
homes. 

(b) Department of Sanitation— 
Transfer to District Health Inspec- 
tors (proposed for the Department 
of Health) the street patrol work 


for the detection of violations of 
the Sanitary Code now done by 
Sanitation Inspectors. 

(c) Fire Department—Transfer 
to Department of Housing and 
Buildings original inspection of 
fuel-oil-burning heating apparatus. 
Transfer to Department of Housing 
and Buildings, Division of Housing, 
maintenance inspections for minor 
violations of Fire Code in multiple 
dwellings, now the responsibility of 
the Company Building Inspectors. 
Transfer to Department of Housing 
and Buildings, Division of Buildings, 
the joint responsibility for, and ju- 
risdiction over, plan examination 
for fire safety of new construction. 


The Basis of Figures Submitted on the 
Cost of Regulation 


In developing cost figures on license 
issuance and inspection, a conservative 
approach was taken. Since the objective 
was to justify recommended increases 
in license and permit fees, the unit costs, 
as calculated, contain for the most part 
only the out-of-pocket expense involved 
in personal services allocated to the par- 
ticular license, plus departmental admin- 
istrative cost. In some cases, such as 
the Department of Licenses and Depart- 
ment of Health, a rental charge was also 
included because of the occupancy of 
buildings separate and apart from the 
Municipal Building. Heat, light, and 
power were not included as such. In all 
cases the cost of personal services, direct: 
and indirect, was a very high percentage: 
of the total cost. 


Pension costs were not included in 
the calculations, and these now consti- 
tute a considerable addition to the cost 
of personal services, especially Fire and 
Police.* 


*Ep. NoTE: On this basis, inspectional costs! 
in general, in the Worden & Risberg Report 
are thus understated to the extent of 10 per’ 
cent for clerical and general inspectiona: 
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SECTION 2 


ACTION OF THE MAYOR'S COMMITTEE 


(1) The Mayor’s Committee takes the 
position that basically licenses and in- 
spections are designed for public pro- 
tection and control. However, in most 
instances, there is a specific benefit to 
the licensee—such as permits to do busi- 
ness—and for that reason it is legiti- 
mate to ask him to bear the cost of 
inspection and issuance. Fees should not 
be set so as to return a significant rev- 
enue over and above costs—with the 
qualification that where custom and 
trade practice have made a certain fee 
acceptable, it is not recommended to 
reduce such fees even if cost analysis 
shows an apparent spread of fee over 
cost, particularly in the case of amuse- 
ments, where additional items such as 
police protection usually add costs not 
precisely allocatable. 


(2). With respect to specific increases 
in fees proposed in the Worden and 
Risberg Report, we note that recom- 
mendations have recently been made 
to the City Council by the Bureau of 
the Budget* calling for extensive revi- 
Sion, and we therefore merely transmit 
the recommendations of the consultants 
to the Bureau of the Budget for con- 


(Ep. NOTE cont. from p. 256.) 

forces, and 20 percent for Fire and Police 
payrolls. In the Report, 60-percent of company 
building inspectors in the Fire Department 
were counted in company costs (100 percent 
would have meant an additional $600,000). Also 
$200,000, which the City is obligated to pay 
into funds of the Volunteer Firemen’s Home 
and Volunteer Firemen’s Association, was not 
included as costs by the consultants. Both of 
these items are considered in the costs by the 
Bureau of the Budget in estimating fees to 
be charged. 

* Kip. NoTE: Fee increases commensurate 
with the cost of the services rendered have 


oo effected in five departments as of July, 


sideration in any further adjustments, 
in line with the principle set forth 
in paragraph 1 above. We recognize 
the attempt of the consultants to 
establish a relationship between costs 
and fees charged, but call attention 
to questions on cost determination as 
computed by the consultants. We find 
that the consultants’ costs have gener- 
ally been understated by not giving 
effect to pensions costs for those en- 
gaged in inspection and licensing work. 
This means that clerical and inspec- 
tional costs are understated. Moreover 
there is further question as to the 
validity of including only 70 percent of 
company building inspectors’ costs in 
the Fire Department. Adjustments on 
these scores would justify proportion- 
ately higher fees in Bureau of Budget 
calculations.** We also note the inclusion 
of fees for certain dumping privileges 
in the Department of Sanitation, in 
both present and possibly attainable 
revenues, and do not feel the consult- 
ants have justified this inclusion. 


(3) We are aware that the contention 
has frequently been made in many 
quarters that great economies can re- 
sult from the consolidation of licensing 
and inspectional activities. This prob- 
lem breaks down into two fairly inde- 
pendent ones—that of license issuance 
and that of developing a composite 
inspector to combine various inspec- 
tions into one visit. With respect to the 


**Hip. Note: The rental value of the quar- 
ters occupied by departments other than 
Licenses and Health is also a major cost item. 
The July 1, 1952, bonus has further increased 
costs by approximately 9 percent for personal 
services. 
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former, we find that although certain 
minor consolidations can be made, ex- 
tensive centralization of license issu- 
ance is not expedient for functional 
reasons, and that almost all of the 
present licensing agencies have suffi- 
cient volume to warrant mechanization 
and other significant economy moves 
without combinations with other de- 
partments or agencies. We thus advo- 
cate that all possible steps be taken 
now to achieve the important economies 
shown by the Report to be possible, 
before considering centralization, espe- 
cially in view of the present limitations 
of the Department of Licenses as re- 
gards taking on additional work. With 
respect to consolidation of inspections, 
we endorse the idea of effecting this in 
the specific areas indicated by the con- 
sultants, but also note the consultants’ 
cautions with respect to such consolida- 
tions. We recommend that the depart- 
ments involved undertake discussions to 
arrive at satisfactory arrangements. 


(4) With respect to paragraph 3 
above, we call special attention to the 
need for adequate inspection of all hos- 
pital facilities of the City of New York, 
and recommend that this be centralized 
in one agency and that proper manda- 
tory legislation be enacted. We note 
that the APHA Report on the Depart- 
ment of Health, along with that of 
Worden & Risberg, recommends that 
this be centered in the Department of 
Health, since the Department of Hos- 
pitals now operates its own hospitals 
while inspecting hospitals operated by 
others. Since, however, there is strong 
professional opinion that this should 
remain the responsibility of the Depart- 
ment of Hospitals, the Mayor’s Com- 
mittee does not at this time make a 
specific recommendation as to where it 
should be placed, beyond urging that 


the problem of inspection and licensing 

of all hospitals in the City be given full . 
and serious consideration by the Hos- 

pital Council, together with the Depart- 

ments of Health and Hospitals. 


(5) Also in connection with para- 
graph 3 above we do not favor, for 
reasons Of public safety, the transfer 
of the entire licensing function out of 
the Police Department to the Depart- 
ment of Licenses—even though the con- 
sultants stipulate that the move should 
be made only after greatly strengthen- 
ing the latter Department. 


(6) We endorse in general the recom- 
mendations for improving operating 
effectiveness as given in the Report, 
noting the wide disparity that now 
exists among departments with respect 
to inspectional and issuance costs, and 
especially the low unit costs presently 
obtained in the Department of Health. 
These should be studied point by point 
by the departments involved, with spe- 
cial attention to recommended frequen- 
cies of inspection. 


(7) Specifically with respect to the 
Department of Licenses, we urge that 
the whole license issuance procedure be 
examined for economies and improve- 
ment, with a responsible official, per- 
haps a Deputy Commissioner, in charge; 
and we recommend that the serious de- 
ficiencies in ordinary equipment, such as 
cash registers and typewriters, be 
corrected. 


(8) With respect to the Department of 
Health, we note the estimated possibility 
of saving up to $100,000 a year by the: 
elimination of duplication of control of 
milk supply by City, County, and State: 
authorities. We call for thorough ex-: 
ploration of this subject by the Com-. 
missioner of Health, in co-operation: 
with State and Federal authorities. 
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(9) With respect to the Department of 
Markets, we call special attention to the 
conclusions of the consultants, based on 


work standards which they developed — 


and on possible improvement in deploy- 
ment of manpower, that the inspectional 
force in the Bureau of Weights and 
Measures can improve services and at 
the same time reduce the present man- 
power. 


(10) With respect to Fire Depart- 
ment inspections, we wish to emphasize 
the importance we attach to building 
inspection as a phase of fire prevention 
—either by special company building 
inspectors or by members of the fire- 
fighting forces of the companies. There- 
fore, although Worden & Risberg have 
made a good case for disbanding the 
company building inspectors and cen- 
tralizing inspection out of City-wide or 
Borough offices, we nevertheless adhere 
to our position as expressed in connec- 
tion with action on the Fire Depart- 
ment studies (paragraph 40, Section 9, 
Chapter XVII), calling for inspection 
by company men on a rotating basis. 


(11) With respect to the Police Depart- 
ment, we withhold endorsement, for 
reasons of public safety, of the con- 
sultants’ recommendation that pistol and 
hack licenses be issued by mail, despite 
the estimate that costs could thereby be 
reduced to the extent of some $147,000 
annually. 


(12) With respect to the Department 
of Housing and Buildings, we call spe- 
cial attention to the economies appar- 
ently possible through streamlining 
building permit procedure by means of 





better supervision, better deployment of 
manpower, improvement of forms, etc. 

(13) Also as regards this Department, 
in connection with old, substandard con- 
struction, we recognize that the long- 
range program of improving housing 
involves co-ordination of City, State, 
and Federal agencies, and the use of 
public and private capital. However, we 
find that the specific management prob- 
lem of the Department of Housing in 
this matter is its so-called ‘“hold-the- 
line” program designed to keep the 
problem from worsening. The “pre- 
ventive-maintenance” portion of this 
program has completely bogged down, 
largely through lack of sufficient per- 
sonnel. As a result, we find that the 
processing of citizens’ complaints is a 
major part of the work load of the Divi- 
sion of Housing, with a backlog of a 
year’s work rolled up. The consultants 
urge a changeover from regulation by 
complaint to positive control, mapping 
out a concentrated attack on the back- 
log. While this would call for additional 
costs estimated at $100,000 annually for 
four years and $36,000 annually there- 
after, it is a program vital to the health 
and safety of citizens, and we lend it 
our full endorsement.* 

(14) Also in connection with the 
Department of Housing and Buildings, 
we disapprove of the consultants’ rec- 
ommendations that the City accept 
casualty-insurance company inspections 
in lieu of City inspections of elevators 
and boilers. 

*ED. NoTE: Corrective action has been taken 


by the Board of Estimate since issuance of 
the Worden and Risberg Report. 


CHAPTER VIII 


Records Management 


EDITORIAL NOTE 


The surveys by the National Records Management Council 
comprised three relatively independent studies: (1) a study 
of the Office of the City Register; (2) a pilot installation of 
modern records management in five selected City departments; 
and (8) creation of a modern City Records Center in the 
Rhinelander Building: 


(1) City Register—The Report on this phase of the work, 
entitled “Streamlining and Safeguarding Property Recording,” 
covers a comprehensive study of the City Register’s Office, 
embracing procedure, equipment, personnel, and facilities. Sec- 
tion 1 of this chapter covers this Report in detail. 


(2) Pilot Installation in Five City Departments—The consult- 
ants delivered three Reports on this subject: (a) “Summary 
Report on Record Keeping Control’; (b) a “Manual of Pro- 
cedures and Operations” for installing the system; and (c) 
a promotional booklet, ““VALVE-Controlled Record Keeping,” 
designed as a selling tool to promote the most effective method 
of record keeping. 


(a) The Summary Report on Record Keeping Control 
is a factual Report to the Committee, describing the project 
and its results. It outlines exactly what was done in the 
five City departments chosen for the pilot installations and 
indicates the results of the special study undertaken in the 
Rhinelander Building (designated as (8) in the listing of 
the studies at the beginning of this statement). It is covered © 
in Section 2. 
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(b) The Manual of Procedures and Operations outlines 
the procedures for insuring an effective continuing program 
throughout the City. It is a specific guide for supervision 
and direction of such a program. The term “VALVE- 
Control” used by the National Records Management Council 
is based on the five standards applied to make decisions 
regarding retention of records: Value; Activity (amount 
of reference) ; Legal requirements; Volume; and Efficiency. 
A digest of this manual is included in Section 2. 


(c) VALVE-Controlled Record Keeping is a booklet in 
popular vein, telling the story of the program and results 
as outlined in the factual books already described. It con- 
tains “‘pie charts” on the percentage of records retained, 
transferred to storage, and destroyed in the departments 
studied, together with impressive “before-and-after” photo- 
graphs of records storage in the Rhinelander Building. 
Because the substantive information is included in the other 
Reports, this booklet is not separately digested. 


(3) City Records Center—The creation of the modern City 
Records Center in the Rhinelander Building was a “plus” that 
grew out of the work of the pilot studies. The consultants’ 
preliminary findings showed the need for this undertaking. 
With the combined support of the Mayor’s Committee, the 
~Municipal Archives Committee, and the Bureau of the Budget, 
_ the Board of Estimate appropriated $26,800 in February, 1951, 
to set up the City Records Center with specialized equipment, 
containers, and supplies. 


The consultants prepared a detailed operating manual for 
the Records Center, submitted October 15, 1951. Since this was 
an extra assignment undertaken directly for the City, only 
three copies of the manual were made up, for use of those 
involved, and it is not digested in this chapter. Reported results 
of the record-center operation are given in the Summary Report 
by the consultants, and are thus included in Section 2. 


It is to be noted that the work in the five departments con- 
stituted more than a “survey and report’’—it was one of the 
selected projects of the Mayor’s Committee calling for actual 
installation, with the departmental installations to furnish a 
pattern for a City-wide program. Departmental personnel were 
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used, under National Records Management Council direction, 
with the close co-operation of the Division of Analysis of the 
Bureau of the Budget, and the Mayor’s Municipal Archives 
Committee, Miss Rebecca B. Rankin, Municipal Reference 
Librarian, Chairman. The latter group had been pursuing its 
own program on records disposal and central management for 
many years, and its work in this connection is recognized in 
the action of the Mayor’s Committee as indicated in Section 3. 


SECTION 1 


PROPERTY RECORDING 


BY 


THE NATIONAL RECORDS MANAGEMENT COUNCIL 


Real property instruments in the 
City Register’s Office record property 
currently assessed at more than 18 bil- 
lion. In addition, the Register re- 
cords and files personal property trans- 
actions running into millions of dollars 
annually. Thus, efficiency of the office 
and the accessibility of its records have 
indirect monetary value to the people 
and government of the City of New 


York. The importance of this, however, 
has not been considered in budget ap- 
propriations. Although the City Regis- 
ter has consistently returned fees in 
excess of expenditures, budgetary limi- 
tations permit only minimum standards’ 
in housing, equipment, and personnel. 
More important, however, is that these 
vital records have been, and are, ex- 
posed to destruction from fire, flood, 
theft, or enemy attack. 


CURRENT CONDITIONS 


Security of Vital Records 
The risk of loss from fire, flood, 
enemy action, etc. has increased in 
direct proportion to the volume of 
records and the evaluation of property. 
Digest from “Streamlining and Safeguard- 


ing Property Recording,” by The National 
Records Management Council, April 30, 1951. 


Defense authorities have recommended, 
among other items, that all the records 
of the Register’s Office be microfilmed 
and stored outside the primary target 
area. This Report recommends this 
process as a standard procedure, not 
only as a security measure but also as 
a means of conserving space and time. 
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Housing 
Except for the Bronx, the County 


offices of the City Register present a 


serious housing problem. Lack of space 
and insufficient floor loads are the 
major items, especially in those areas 
housing real property libers (official 
books of records). 

New York County—The Register occu- 
pies the entire first and second floors 
and two rooms on the seventh floor in 
the Hall of Records, Manhattan. Floor 
loading capacity is adequate but space 
for storage is sufficient only for the 
next several years. A short-term im- 
provement could be achieved by reloca- 
tion of some departments after micro- 
filming of the Alphabetical Index, which 
will make more space. 


Kings County—The City Register uses 
various rooms, vaults, and space in the 
Hall of Records, Brooklyn; the Kings 
County Supreme Court Building; and 
the Rhinelander Building, Manhattan. 
These scattered locations create diffi- 
culties for both the Register and the 
public. In instances stored records have 
been subjected to water damage. 

Since some of these records are ab- 
stracted and the libers recorded on 
microfilm, the public seldom refers to 
them. Therefore, it seems desirable to 
destroy them outright rather than allow 
them to deteriorate in unsuitable stor- 
age space. Floor loading capacity of the 
Kings County Supreme Court Building 
is such that rearrangement to allow for 
further space expansion is impossible, 
and additional space will have to be 
obtained in five years. 


Queens County—The Register’s Office 
in Queens occupies an entire building 
three stories high in front and five in 
the rear. The floors of the three-story 
building are visibly sagging and should 
be inspected without delay to avoid a 


possible disaster. The newer five-story 
section of the building does not have 
an elevator, causing undue waste of 
time and effort. The remoteness of the 
Register’s Office from other County 
offices makes accessibility difficult for 
the public. 


Bronx County—Located on the second 
floor of the Bronx County Court House, 
the Register’s Office has no space prob- 
lem at present. The quarters are the 
best of the four offices. Because of the 
lack of pressure for space, no effort has 
been made to achieve maximum space 
utilization. 

Equipment 

Real Property Records and Indices—The 
basic unit of equipment, the roller shelf, 
was installed so that the early type of 
expensive leather book bindings would 
be protected. Since much cheaper bind- 
ings are used now, their protection is 
of much less value than the space re- 
quired, and ordinary steel shelving 
would serve adequately. 

The Register uses the best paper and 
chemicals for his photostating work, 
but the photostat equipment is in poor 
condition and, in Kings and Queens 
Counties, repair of recurring break- 
downs is considered part of the work 
load of the operators. The Register’s 
request for funds this year to replace 
four of these machines was cut in half 
by the Board of Estimate. Microfilm 
equipment is in good condition. 

Personal Property Records and Other 
Vital Papers—The metal document file 
drawers in which these instruments are 
kept afford maximum space utilization, 
but location, lighting conditions, and 
upkeep range from excellent in the 
Bronx to poor in New York and Kings. 
These filed instruments are completely 
unprotected against any disaster. They 
have a definite legal retention period 
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and should not increase in amount be- 
yond the capacity of current facilities. 


Personnel “ 

The Register’s Office lacks sufficient 
personnel in all Counties to the extent 
that the absence of a clerk requires a 
wholesale reshuffling of staff to get 
through a day. Queens County, with its 
backlog in real property instruments, 
needs the most assistance. The problem 
involves Civil Service classification, 
salaries, morale, and aging employees, 
and is recommended as a subject for 
a special study. 


Procedure 

The Register is faced with the prob- 
lem of inter-floor work flow in all Coun- 
ties except the Bronx. 


Checking and comparing in the re- | 


cording process is an essential element 


POSSIBLE 


Any solution to the problems facing 
the City Register must meet the follow- 
ing minimum requirements: 

(1) Provision for the security of 
vital records. | 

(2) Long-term potential to elimi- 
nate operational crises and increased 
space demands. 

(3) Increasing efficiency of the 

Register’s Office. 

(4) Cost no more and, if possible, 
less than present methods. 

(5) Applicable in all four offices. 

(6) Effectively serve the public as 
well as meet the management re- 
quirements of the Register’s Office. 


The Land Title Registration Act* 
This Act, in effect since 1906, offers 
the possibility of solving most of the 





*Ep. Note: This act has to do with the 
so-called Torrens System of registration. Under 
this system, the title of each registered 
property becomes as certain and clear as a 
government bond and may be bought and sold 
with no more formality or expense to the 
owners. 


in the procedure, but the amount of 
this work varies from office to office. 
Since several offices have minimized the 
extent of checking because of limited 
personnel, it may be that other offices 
can do less without serious conse- 
quences. 


Numbering is a required device in 
a Register’s Office, but sometimes not 
necessary. For instance, New York 
County not only libers each real prop- 
erty instrument and also pages it, but 


in addition re-enters the serial number 


on each page of the instrument, a repe- 
tition which is time-consuming. 


Present procedures for recording 
and satisfaction of real property vary 
from office to office but those for filing 
and satisfaction of personal property 
are similar in all offices. 


PLANS 
problems in the Register’s Office. How- 


ever, since its acceptance has always 


been the subject of much controversy, 
no further examination of the problem 
is made herein. 


New Buildings 

New buildings or larger quarters are — 
the first solution offered for meeting 
space needs but fail to meet most of the 
basic requirements because of the undue 
amount of time to obtain. Further, they 
are costly, make no provision for secu- 
rity, are not necessarily applicable in 
all Counties, and their ultimate satis- 
faction of space requirements is ques- 
tionable. 


Revised Record Storage Technique 
The use of ordinary steel shelving is 
a possibility in New York and Bronx 
Counties only, because of load limited 
capacities in the other Register’s Offices. 
It does not provide for the security of 
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vital records and only partially im- 
proves efficiency and public service. 


Microfilm 


Microfilm meets all minimum require- 


ments for a solution of the space prob- 
lem and satisfies the security problem 
as well, while at the same time being 
capable of daily use in the functions of 
the Register’s Offices. 


RECOMMENDED SOLUTION—MICROFILM 


The use of microfilm by the Register, 
both as a protective device and as a 
daily operational tool, will achieve a 
solution. The merits of this proposal 
must be considered in two phases: as 
security for existing vital records, and 
as a protective device and an opera- 
tional tool for the future. 


Phase I—Security 

Microfilming is not necessary for 
every record presently in the Register’s 
care. Inventory and appraisal of all 
records in the four offices indicate that 
many can be destroyed. A list has been, 
turned over to the Register so that he 
may obtain destruction authority under 
provisions of Section B40-13.0 of the 
Administrative Code. 

Further, analysis reveals a number 
of records that can be secured by means 
other than microfilming. The records 
and methods are: 


Remove to Vital Records Center—The 
following records should be transferred 
to Vital Records Center: Index Cards, 
Grantor; Index Cards, WPA Project; 
Reindexing Alphabetical Index; Printed 
Alphabetical Index; Index, Combined 
Alphabetical; Policy Correspondence; 
Abstracts, Regular and WPA; Em- 
ployees Trust Bonds; Folio Register; 
Fee Slips; Record of Searches; Satis- 
faction Certificates (copy); Satis- 
factions, Real; Instruments; Torrens 
Records, Original Owners Certificates; 
Maps, Land, Location, and Tax, Com- 
plete Set; Delivery Books, last three 
years; City Record (in Manhattan). 


No Need to Secure—There is no need 
to secure the following: Tickler Index; 
Daily Employees Time Records; Liber 
and Page Control Sheets; Routine Cor- 
respondence; Alphabetical Index, Per- 
sonal; Block Index, Personal; Street 
Index, Personal; Mortgage Tax Can- 
celed Checks; Mortgage Tax Bank 
Statements through 1950. 


Microfilm Work to Date—To date the 
Register has the following records of 
Kings and Queens Counties on film: 


1. Kings: conveyance libers Nos. 
1-3,700, Years 1670-1913; mortgage 
libers Nos. 1-2, 557, Years 1755-1894 ; 
satisfaction libers Nos. 1-1,871, Years 
1830-1950. 


2. Queens: conveyance libers Nos. 

52-835, Years 1839-1870. 

In addition, the following will be 
microfilmed: Farm Histories; Filed 
Maps; Lot and Block Index; Satisfac- 
tion Libers; Tract Reports; Loan Com- 
missioner’s Records; Conveyance Libers 
Alphabetical Index, Real; Block Index, 
Real; Map Index; Mortgage Libers; 
Personal Property Instruments; No- 
tary and Commission of Deeds Signa- 
tures; Mortgage Tax Serial Number 
Books; Mortgage Tax Monthly State- 
ments; Mortgage Tax, Affidavits, State- 
ments and Bonds; Mortgage Tax, Dis- 
pute Case Files. 


Civilian Defense will, of course, pick 
up microfilming of libers for security 
purposes at the point at which the 
Register’s activity ceases, and the nega- 
tive copy should be forwarded eventu- 
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ally to the Vital Records Center as the 
security document. 


Phase II—Daily Operations 


Microfilming of existing vital records 
by the Commissioner of Civilian De- 
fense and the microfilming of incoming 
instruments must commence simultane- 
ously. Certain incoming records should 
be secured by other means when the 
small quantity and infrequency of filing 
would make microfilming uneconomical. 
Coverage for each category follows: 


Disposition of Records—The following 
records need not be secured: Alphabeti- 
cal Index, Personal; Conditioning Bill of 
Sale Index; Employees Daily Time Rec- 
ords; Liber and Page Control Sheets; 


Mortgage Tax Ledger; Mortgage Tax 


Canceled Checks; Street Index, Per- 
sonal; Routine Correspondence; Tickler 
Index. 


The following records should be for- 
warded periodically to the Vital Rec- 
ords Center at the earliest practical 
date considering the type of record: 
Copy of the City Record; Copy of Mort- 
gage Tax Monthly Bank Reconcilia- 
tions; Copy of Mortgage Tax Dispute 
Case File; Copy of Mortgage Tax Serial 
Number Books; Copy of Mortgage Tax 
Monthly Statements commencing Janu- 
ary 1, 1952; Copy of Mortgage Tax Affi- 
davits, Statements and Bonds; Delivery 
Books; Fee Slips; Maps, Land, Tax, 
Location; Policy Correspondence; Rec- 
ords of Searches; Satisfaction Certifi- 
cates; Satisfactions, Real. 


The following should be photostated 
and forwarded to the Vital Records 
Center: Bail Bonds; Condemnations; 
Court Orders; Factor’s Liens; Federal 
Tax Liens; Field Maps; Negatives of 
miscellaneous instruments. — 


The following should be microfilmed: 
Alphabetical Index, Real; Block Index, 


Real; Conveyance Libers; Mortgage 
Libers; Personal Property Instruments; — 
Notary and Commission of Deeds Sig- 
natures; Satisfaction Libers. 


The method for handling abstracts 
should be a combination of microfilm- 
ing and storage. Current Map Index 
Cards should be prepared in duplicate 
and one copy forwarded to the Vital 
Records Center. Torrens Records are 
triplicated in the Register’s Office. The 
Original Owner’s Certificate should be 


‘sent to the Vital Records Center. In- 


quiries can be satisfied from the Entry 
Book, Block Index, and Tickler. Addi- 
tional actions on current certificates 
should be entered in the retained rec- 
ords and the Original Owner’s Certifi- 
cate temporarily recalled for subsequent 
entry. New Original Certificates should 
be sent to the Vital Records Center 
after recording. 


Procedure—When the Register starts 
to microfilm incoming instruments, a 
new procedure is essential to relocate 
work elements for allowing line proc- 
essing. Flow procedure for the record- 
ing of Conveyances and Mortgages and | 
the Satisfaction of Real Property Mort- 
gages in all four offices follows: 


(1) Recording of  Conveyances 
and Mortgages. Serial numbering of 
instruments has been selected as the 
sole means of control to eliminate un- 
necessary duplication. A series of 
Conveyance Mortgage numbers should 
begin anew each calendar or fiscal 
year. An example of a serial number 
is, 1952-C-5550-4. The Block Index 
entry should be made in its entirety 
since the control number has already 
been assigned. 


All offices should prepare Abstracts 
(normally three copies). Sufficient 
additional copies should be made for © 
the additional names of Grantors, 
Grantees, Mortgagors or Mortgagees, 
and for each set of the Alphabetical 
Index, which makes possible imme- 
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diate security and allows for a micro- 
film Alphabetical Index. 


A Lot-Block Index exists in New 


York County only and should be 


adopted in all other Counties. After 
Abstracts have been prepared and 
proofed, the original Abstract should 
go to the Vital Records Center daily. 


The copies of the original Abstracts 
by County and by block are held at 
the Vital Records Center (where 
microfilming is accomplished) until 
enough have accumulated for a par- 
ticular County within a category (i.e., 
Mortgages or Conveyances) to fill a 
microfilm reel. The Register will have 
to assign a maximum of five clerks to 
the Vital Records Center for this and 
other work of a technical nature. 


In the Alphabetical Index Depart- 
ment, separate sets of Abstracts 
should be maintained for Grantors, 
Grantees, Mortgagors, Mortgagees, 
and Miscellaneous, arranged alpha- 
betically to the second letter. 


The flow of Miscellaneous instru- 
ments is identical with that of other 
instruments except for reproduction. 
Miscellaneous instruments, recorded 
infrequently, are not suited to the 
microfilm process, although the need 
for security still exists. They should 
continue to be photostated and a posi- 
tive copy should be made. The posi- 
tive should be retained in the Regis- 
ter’s Office and the negative sent to 
the Vital Records Center. Periodi- 
cally, the negatives in the Vital 
Records Center should be microfilmed 
and positive copies should replace the 
libers in the offices, at which time 
both the positive and negative photo- 
stats should be destroyed. Miscel- 
laneous libers should receive a sepa- 
rate set of control numbers in the 
same manner as other libers. 


(2) Satisfaction of Real Property 
Mortgages. Legal requirements, both 
State and City, make necessary that 
liber and page or serial number of 
Satisfactions shall be noted on the 
record of the mortgage and that 
Satisfactions be entered in the Block 
Index. Both recording devices are 


used as official records, but this is 
unnecessary duplication. Since one 
notice of record should suffice, and 
since the Block Index lends itself to 
continued use in conjunction with 
microfilming, 2¢ 1s recommended that 
action be taken to amend those por- 
tions of the laws requiring marginal 
entries of Satisfactions and Assign- 
ments. The procedure outlined as- 
sumes that this change will be made 
as the only practicable approach to 
the necessity for security. Specifi- 
cally: 

(a) Satisfactions should have a 

separate set of serial numbers. 


(b) After Block entries are 
checked in all Counties, except New 
York, the instrument should pro- 
ceed to Copy Making. 


(c) In the Vital Records Center, 
the Register’s personnel should 
maintain a Satisfaction Block 
Index for each County. This index 
will be the security supplement to 
the microfilmed Block Index, to be 
used only if a disaster should occur. 


(3) Security for Personal Prop- 
erty Papers. Present procedure for 
accepting Personal Property instru- 
ments will remain unchanged except 
that for security the instruments 
should be microfilmed. Conditional 
Bills of Sale and Chattel Mortgages 
should be microfilmed as a unit in 
series. Personal Property Satisfac- 
tions should be microfilmed in a 
separate series. Present indices should 
be maintained as usual and should 
not be secured. Special procedures 
apply in the case of disaster. Mis- 
cellaneous papers do not lend them- 
selves to microfilming but photo- 
stating is essential to security. 


(4) Security for Mortgage Tax 
Records. Mortgage Tax Records nec- 
essary to reconstruct operations in 
the event of disaster should be either 
photostated or carbon copied (de- 
pending upon which means is most 
suitable in each instance) and the 
original should remain in the office. 


(5) Notary and Commission of 
Deeds Signatures. These records, by 
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their very nature, should be micro- 
filmed once a year for security. 

(6) Method of Determining Fees. 
The procedures recommended herein 
involve some changes in the law. 
Since this is so, this would be an ideal 
time to modernize the setting of fees 
for the recording of Real Property 
instruments. The present folio 
method is a hangover from the time 
when recording was manual. No two 
individuals can expect to folio the 
same instrument the same way, with- 
out actually counting the words. 
Even on the present basis of estimat- 
ing, the operation is time-consuming. 
It is recommended that a standard 
fee be determined for an instrument 
of a specific number of pages or less, 
and that a standard additional fee 
per page over the basic charge be set. 


(7) Microfilm Copies. Negatives | 


only should be kept of records which 
are not used in frequent reference. 
Others such as Alphabetical Index, 
Mortgage, and Conveyance Libers 
should be produced in negatives for 
security and prints for use. 

(8) Retention of Present Libers 
and Indices. When the Register has 
commenced operation under the pro- 
posed procedure, there will be no 
need to retain the libers and the Al- 
phabetical Index in offices. These 
should be destroyed by the Register 
by authority granted in Section 
1052-19.0 of the Administrative 
Code. The Register may assure him- 
self of the efficacy of the new pro- 
cedure before taking action to destroy 
by transferring libers and the Al- 
phabetical Index Books to the New 
York City Records Center (to be 
held for a period of three years be- 
fore destruction), providing laws re- 
quiring marginal entries on mort- 
gage recordings are repealed. No 
such entries should be made while 
the libers rest in the New York City 
Records Center. 

(9) Certified Copies. The use of 
microfilm as an operation tool in the 
Register’s Office will require a change 
from the current method of making 
copies of instruments on file with the 


Register. Enlargers, mounted on the 
photostat machine as a permanent 
attachment, will be used when re- 
quired. These will require replace- 
ment of current photostat machines 
by those structurally equipped to 
hold the enlarger. Three continuous 
recorders and one manual recorder 
for the Bronx where dark-room facil- 
ities are available are therefore re- 
quired. 


These will allow production of a 
10- or 11-to-1 enlargement copy only 
slightly smaller than the original. 
Four new machines will be sufficient 
to meet the public demands for photo- 
stating real property instruments 
and certified copies. 


Validation of the Microfilm Process 

The use of microfilm for space con- 
servation is not new to the Register. 
Microfilming for this purpose began in 
1945 but its use was protested because 
of mechanical deficiencies. In 1949 the 
New York State Title Association at 
Atlantic City adopted a resolution set- 
ting forth its objections and recom- 
mending that a full study of microfilm- 
ing be made. Further study was recom- © 
mended of the facilities and space for © 
recording in all offices throughout New 
York State in order to obtain space to 
permit proper preservation of the rec-— 
ords and their accessibility to those en- 
gaged in the preparation or examina- 
tion of title evidence. 


The present Report is the result of 
full study of space, facilities, and the 
effect of microfilming and discloses that 
the complaints arose from the work 
conditions rather than the medium it- 
self. All such conditions are correctible 
by use of modern film readers, pro- 
jectors, proper furniture, positive 
copies, and sufficient qualified person- 
nel. Two operations were the subject of 
field investigations in order to arrive at 
sound conclusions: time study of the 
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use of libers versus microfilm and daily 
liber reference rate. 


The first study showed that it takes 
17 percent more time to search in- 
struments on film than in libers, but 
that this time differential might be 
largely eliminated by microfilm of hand 
written and typed material read from 
negative prints. Even disallowing this 
Opinion, the 17 percent differential 
stands against the statement of the 200 
to 3800 percent increase in time and 
cost. 


The second study (daily liber refer- 
ence rate) showed that the Register 
does not maintain statistics on the ref- 
erence rate by the public. In order to 
assure the availability of sufficient 
microfilm readers, a count was taken on 
an hourly basis for one week in each 
office, and as a result the following 
number of readers was recommended: 
New York, 16; Bronx, 24; Queens, 38; 
Kings, 48. In addition, one reader should 
be available at the Alphabetical Index 
location in each County and one ma- 
chine should be on hand at the Vital 
Records Center. 


Cost Analysis 


The basing point used in this study 
for cost of production figures is actual 
liber production in 1950. In that year, 
1,077 seven-hundred-page libers and 208 
five-hundred-and-fifty-page libers were 
photostated at a cost of $130.00 for a 
seven-hundred-page liber and $102.14 
for a five-hundred-and-fifty-page liber, 
or a total of $161,253. 


This included material and labor. The 
same number of libers produced on 
microfilm with two additional prints of 
the negative cost $17,230, or a unit cost 
of $7.66. Material and labor cost for all 


other documents microfilmed or photo- 
stated comes to $19,537. 


The annual saving accruing from the 
change to microfilming is approximated 
at $124,485. If personnel saving is con- 
sidered, an additional annual saving of 
$37,100 might be realized, but this 
could be very well applied to the present 
shortage of personnel in the department. 
The rental value of space saved was 
estimated at $128,724, although such 
saving is not creditable to the Office of 
the Register, since all rental costs are 
chargeable to the Bureau of Real Estate. 
However, the space required by the new 
procedure is sufficient to care for a 100- 
year expansion of records and double 
the number of readers presently visual- 
ized as required. The operation should 
be a line process so that plans for space 
utilization could eliminate cross flow. 


Transition to the new system will re- 
quire certain one-time investments that 
must be taken into consideration: equip- 
ment purchases total $103,083; positive 
prints of each negative reel for the 
years 1654-1919 and two prints of each 
negative reel from the year 1920 to the 
date of changeover must be obtained 
and will cost $134,520. Some present 
equipment may be salvaged and the 
value of this is estimated at $2,038. 


An annual cost comparison of the 
proposed system as compared with the 
present system reflects a gross saving 
after the first year of operation of 
$290,310 per annum. The first year of 
operation, which would bear the cost of 
one-time investment and other change- 
over costs, should show a net saving of 
$04,745.* 


*EpD. NOTE: The above savings assumed that 
Civilian Defense would underwrite the cost 
of microfilming present records, estimated at 
$319,000. 
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SECTION 2 


PILOT INSTALLATIONS 


BY 


THE NATIONAL RECORDS MANAGEMENT COUNCIL 


Under the auspices of the Mayor’s 
Committee on Management Survey, the 
National Records Management Council 
has worked with five representative 
City agencies to install a system of con- 
trolled record keeping—Department of 
Purchase, Department of Public Works, 
Department of Water Supply, Gas and 
Electricity, Municipal Civil Service 
Commission, and the Borough Presi- 
dent’s Office in Manhattan. 


With the installation of this record- 
keeping control, New York is the first 
city in the United States to install sci- 
entific controls of record keeping within 
specific offices. To date, the pilot instal- 
lation offers the following stimulating 
examples of real accomplishment: 


(1) A new type of low-cost City 
Records Center. 


(2) A stack of records nearly six 
miles high being sold as waste paper. 
(3) A stack of records nearly 
three miles high transferred to the 
new City Records Center. 
The net dollar return to the City as 
a result of these pilot installations now 
stands at $203,613 for the first year, 
plus an estimated $100,000 savings for 
each year thereafter. 





Digest from “Summary Report on Record 
Keeping Control,” and “Manual of Procedures 
and Operations Valve-Controlled Record Keep- 
ing,’ January 16, 1952, by the National 
Records Management Council. 


Definition of Controlled Record 


Keeping 


Controlled record keeping is a scien- 
tific three-phase system for managing 
the ever-increasing accumulation of 
records. It weeds out unnecessary rec 
ords and establishes a systematic, con- 
tinuing flow into a low-cost records 
center and finally to the waste paper — 
dealer. It utilizes a new type of records 
center to provide low-cost protection 
and instant reference service. 


Procedure 

Following an appropriation by the 
Board. of Estimate in 1951, a City 
Records Center was set up. Within 60. 
days, two primary areas were being at- 
tacked: the records maintained in the 
pilot departments and the central record 
storage already under way in the Rhine- 
lander Building. The new Center pro- 
vides low-cost storage space, specialized 
storage equipment, and flexible layout 
which makes possible over four times 
as much record storage as before. 

While establishing the Center, two 
phases of records controls (systematic 
disposal and transfer of agency records) 
were applied to the pilot departments 
and accomplished in four steps: 

(1) A physical inventory of the 
records. The quantity, organizational 
and physical location, and housing 


equipment for each of 3,548 types of 
records were noted. 
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(2) Appraisal of each record 
group. Legal requirements, retention 
of comparable records by other or- 


ganizations as noted in Council files, © 


sampling of reference rates to rec- 
ords, etc., were used to determine the 
disposition of each type of record. 
How long a record need be retained 
and how long it would be retained in 
the office as against the length of 
time to be retained in low-cost 
storage were other deciding factors. 

(3) Negotiation of decisions on 
record-keeping policy. The Corpora- 
tion Counsel, Municipal Archives 
Committee, and finally the Board of 
Estimate, as well as top management 
of the departments involved, contrib- 
uted to 10,644 separate clearances 
obtained (or an average of three 
individual decisions for each record) 
to determine those records to be re- 
tained. 

(4) Follow-through on records dis- 
posal and records transfer. The dis- 
posal by sale of waste paper and 
transfer of records to the Center can 
be directly translated into dollars and 
cents savings to the agency for space 
and equipment released in addition 
to the sale of waste paper. 


Timetable for Installation 
The four steps just enumerated set 
the pattern for the pilot installation. In 
January, 1951, the Council staff began 
inventory and appraisal of the Depart- 
ment of Purchase records. One City 
Archives employee was trained to assist 
in the inventory of those Purchase rec- 
ords in the Rhinelander Building. In 
March the staff began inventory of 
Municipal Civil Service Commission 
records. In April it began inventory of 
Department of Water Supply, Gas, and 
Electricity records. In May it began in- 
ventory of records in the Department of 
Public Works and of records stored by 
ten other (not-pilot) departments in 
the Rhinelander Building. By the middle 
of May, the completed City Records 
Center was able to accommodate the 
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Department of Purchase records re- 
leased by its new records schedule. All 
pilot schedules were completed and 
cleared before June 30, 1951. 


Benefits of Pilot Installations* 

Savings of $203,613 are estimated for 
the first year plus a $100,000 saving per 
each year thereafter. (The first year’s 
estimate gives effect to the $26,800 cost 
of establishing the Records Center.) 
The schedules resulted in disposal of 
73 percent of the records: 47 percent 
being sold as waste paper, 26 percent 
being transferred to the Records Center. 
This released space valued at $65,512 
and equipment valued at $127,138. 

In addition, strong technical improve- 
ments are evident in the management 
of the City’s records. For the first time 
there is within the pilot departments: 

(1) Complete inventory and ap- 
praisal of each type of record. 


(2) Adequate index for quick loca- 
tion of records. 


(8) Instant reference service to 
keep records close to the using office 
at below-office costs. 


(4) Systematic procedure for man- 
aging records on a continuing basis 
and to meet changing needs. 


(5) Records protection against fire, 
water, rodents, and general misuse. 


(6) Records security to meet legal 
and administrative requirements. 


Possible City-Wide Savings 

Benefits achieved in the five pilot de- 
partments (5 percent of all personnel 
and dollar budget) can be magnified to a 
total of over $4,300,000 for the first year 
after installation, based on a City-wide 
program to locate, protect, and dispose 
of records on a continuing basis. (This 
includes an estimated $450,000 for value 
of waste paper.) 


*Hip, Note: These dollar figures are not 


accepted by the Mayor’s Committee as ade- 
quately documented. 
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The completion of the pilot installa- 
tions on July 15, 1951, required only the 
following further actions: 


(1) Appointment of responsible 
officials to control records disposal 
and to transfer or destroy records. 

(2) Obtaining of competent and 
sufficient personnel (and adoption of 
proper method to maintain basic in- 
ventories and appraisals of City rec- 
ords) from present City employees, 
recruitment, or by contract under 
control of a trained staff. 


Basis of the Project Conclusion* 

The three bases for setting the size of 
the records problem in the five agencies 
covered by the pilot installation, as 
against the total City-wide records 
problem, are: 


(1) The number of employees in. 


the five pilot departments is 8,407, or 
4.8 percent of the City’s total of 
172,928, excluding the Transit Sys- 
tem, New York City Housing Author- 
ity, Tunnel Authority, and employees 
on special schedule. 

(2) The dollar budget for the five 
pilot departments comprises 3.4 per- 
cent of the total City budget for 
1951-52. 

(3) The five pilot departments’ 
1951 budget for office supplies, printed 
forms and stationery, plus printing 
and reproducing, and all raw mate- 
rial and tools for record making, is 
$111,200, or 5.8 percent of the City’s 
total of $2,075,940. 
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The proposed improvements and esti- 
mated savings to the City government 
are based on sale of waste paper, the 
value of thousands of square feet of 
space, and the release of filing equip- 
ment which will defer purchase of new 
equipment for years to come. 


The system of controlled record keep- 
ing would, besides dollar savings, 1m- 
prove record keeping and eliminate both 
fire and efficiency hazard of useless rec- 
ords (now equal to half a million file 


‘drawers cluttering up City offices, cel- 


lars and attics. An illustration of such 
hazard occurred in the state of Michi- 
gan. Within nine weeks after a similar 
study was completed, and before the 
state government could act, fire, fed by 
25,000,000 pieces of worthless paper, 
eutted the State Office Building, with a 
loss of $10,000,000, and destroyed most 
of the state’s valuable records. 


Co-operating Departments 

Special commendation is due the 
Mayor’s Municipal Archives Committee, 
Rebecca B. Rankin, Chairman, for ear- 
lier implementation (1940-1950) of cer- 
tain improvements and for its present | 
co-operation in effecting the record 
keeping system. Practically every ma-- 
jor department and official took some 
part in the completion of this work. 


A CITY RECORDS CENTER 


The modern City Records Center in 
the Rhinelander Building grew out of 
the work of the pilot studies. With the 
combined support of the Mayor’s Com- 
mittee, the Municipal Archives Commit- 
tee, and the Bureau of the Budget, the 
Board of Estimate appropriated $28,800 


*Ep. Note: These dollar figures are not 
accepted by the Mayor’s Committee as ade- 
quately documented. 


in February, 1951, to set up the City 
Records Center with specialized equip- 
ment, containers, and supplies. The 
Center occupies only 7 percent of the 
space formerly required for storage in 
the Rhinelander Building. The gain to 
the City in rental value for this space is 
$17,409 and an estimated $10,000 from 
the sale of useless records as waste 
paper. 
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MANUAL OF PROCEDURES AND OPERATIONS 


The purpose of this Manual is to 
set the standards and procedures for 
an effective City-wide program of rec- 
ords management by controlled record 
keeping. 


Objectives of Controlled Record 
Keeping 

The system proposed is called “Valve” 
Control. Decisions on retention of rec- 
ords are based on applying the five 
standards of VALVE-Control to each 
type of record: 


Value: the administrative and opera- 
tional needs served by each record. 


Activity: the amount of reference to 
the record. 


Legal Requirement: Federal, State, 
or municipal regulations concerning the 
retention of each record. 


Volume: the physical size of the rec- 
ord as measured in cubic feet. 


Efficiency: weighing the dollar and 
cents cost of maintaining the record 
against the tangible benefits accruing 
from its maintenance. 


Its purposes are: 


(1) To eliminate unnecessary or 
obsolete accumulations of records and 
to prevent such accumulations in the 
future. 


(2) To insure that instructions, 
forms, and procedures for mainte- 
nance of necessary records in office 
and storage are clear and complete. 


(3) To provide definitive current 
information on each type of City 
record. 


(4) To insure effective utilization 
of space and equipment for agency 
records in office and storage. 

(5) To provide centralized City 
facilities designed for low-cost rec- 

- ords storage, security of records, and 
instant reference service to those 
records. 


For the purposes of this program, a 
record is defined as any paper, book, 
photograph, motion picture film, micro- 
film, sound recording, map, drawing, or 
other document, or any copy thereof 
that has been made, received, or re- 
tained by an agency as evidence of its 
activities, or because of the information 
contained therein. 


Installing Valve-Controlied Record 
Keeping 

Effective record keeping depends 
upon both the administrative and tech- 
nical soundness of the program. Meas- 
ures still to be authorized are: 


(1) A City Ordinance clearly de- 
fining the functions, objectives, and 
organizational location for a City- 
wide Record Keeping Control Pro- 
gram. 

(2) The position of City Records 
Control Officer to extend and admin- 
ister the continuing VALVE-Controls 
throughout the City. 

(3) The positions of Agency Rec- 
ords Control Officers to install and 
administer the program in the indi- 
vidual agencies within the City-wide 
framework, utilizing the facilities of 
the central Records Center. 


Administrative Pattern for Program 
Extension 

The administrative pattern for in- 
stalling record keeping controls is as 
follows: 


(1) Designate a Records Control 
Office in Each Agency. Records Con- 
trol Offices should be established on 
an equal basis with other manage- 
ment services and, where possible, in 
the unit responsible for other man- 
agement work. Not only do the objec- 
tive review and appraisal of records 
require trained personnel, but those 
in management are most likely to 
know about the functions and paper- 
work of their agency. Furthermore, 
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record-keeping problems may point 
up more serious management prob- 
lems, where solution might be aided 
by facts obtained in evaluating 
records. 

(2) Staff Each Records Control 
Office Adequately. Personnel perma- 
nently assigned to the Records Con- 
trol Office will depend upon the num- 
ber and complexity of records. A 
minimum of one person should be 
designated, capable of installing, pro- 
moting, and co-ordinating the pro- 
gram, as well as analyzing records 
(usage, values, reference rates, etc.). 

(83) Select Liaison Personnel From 
Each Agency to Assist in Installation 
and Operation. The record keeping 
control program cannot operate with- 
out the co-operation and assistance 
of the operating personnel in each 
agency. 
liaison representative who can help 
to integrate effective records control 
with operating functions. 


Technical Pattern for Program 
Extension 

Installation of record-keeping con- 
trols within each agency should include 
certain information obtained directly, 
and not through indirect means such 
as questionnaires, to insure accuracy. 


(1) Conduct Inventory of Agency 
Records. Note for each type of record 
(on a Records Inventory Work Sheet) 
the quantity (in cubic feet), the 
equipment in which it is housed, and 
its organizational and physical loca- 
tion. As the inventory is taken, the 
Work Sheets should be arranged by 
office and alphabetically by records 
title within each office. 


(2) Appraise Fach Type of Record. 
To determine the disposition of each 
type of record, data may be found in 
specific legal requirements (Federal, 
State, and municipal regulations stat- 
ing the length of time the record is 
to be retained) or in general legal 
requirements (Statute of Limita- 
tions). Equally significant is the in- 
formation included on retention of 
comparable records by other organi- 


This is best effected by a 


zations. The information on both 
records inventory and appraisal is — 
noted on the Records Appraisal and 
Clearance form. 


(8) Clear Records Schedule Within 
Agency. Initial clearance is given by 
the official primarily concerned with 
the record, with subsequent clear- 
ances by top management and spe- 
cialized staff. 


(4) Prepare Records Disposal List. 
The Agency Records Control Officer 
prepares a list of all items scheduled 
for immediate disposal and submits 
it with the full records schedule for 
top clearances. 


(5) Obtain Final Records Schedule 
Clearances. The agency records 
schedule, plus the disposal list, is for- 
warded to the City Records Control 
Officer, who reviews both items be- 
fore obtaining final clearance from — 
the Corporation Counsel, Municipal 
Archives Committee, and the Board 
of Estimate. 


(6) Act on the Approved Records 
Schedule. The Agency Records Con- 
trol Officer works with the Director 
of the Records Center on disposal and 
transfer of records to the Center. Red 
tags can be used for records disposal 
and green tags for records transfer, 
from which the number of storage 
containers required for repacking 
records can be estimated. | 


The Agency Records Control Officer 
supervises the repacking of records into 
the new type of storage boxes (intro- 
duced in connection with the pilot 
studies) and numbers them. Books or 
volumes may be stored on open shelves. 


Continuing Record-Keeping Controls 
System 


(1) Systematic Follow-up on Rec- 
ord Keeping. At the beginning of each 
calendar year, the records control 
should be reviewed to determine what 
records are immediately eligible for 
transfer and disposal. 


(2) Control of Filing Heupel 
It ig essential that the City Records 
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Control Officer work with the Direc- 
tor of the Records Center and the 
Agency Records Control Officer in 
reviewing requisitions for new filing 
equipment, or in reclaiming released 
equipment. 


(8) Reappraisal of Records. Re- 
examination of new legal or adminis- 
trative requirements may indicate 
that further changes are in order. 
Similarly, sampling of the reference 
rate on key records can point the way 
toward substantial reductions in 
record keeping. 


(4) Using Records Center Facili- 
ties. The Records Center will provide 
three basic services to all City agen- 
cies ; namely, low-cost storage, instant 


reference service, and security of 
records. 

(5) Reporting Program Progress. 
Each agency can “cost” its program 
annually with the following: 

(a) Amount of office and storage 
Space released through records 
transfer and disposal, and the value 
of such space. 

(b) Amount and type of filing 
equipment (filing cabinets, transfer 
cases, Shelving units, etc.) released 
for re-use through records disposal 
and transfer, and the value of this 
equipment. 

(c) Number of tons of records 
sold as waste paper, and the re- 
ceipts from such sale. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


(1) A law, the “City Records Man- 
agement Ordinance of 1952,” should be 
enacted to provide for the preservation, 
management, and disposal of records of 
the New York City government. 


(2) The ordinance should establish a 
Records Control Office in the Bureau of 
the Budget, to develop and install plans 
and procedures for effective control of 
record keeping throughout the City 
government. 


(3) A City Records Center should be 
established, under the supervision of 


the Mayor’s Municipal Archives Com- 
mittee, to preserve, service, screen, and 
protect all City records which must be 
preserved for a time or permanently, 
but need not be retained in office space 
and equipment. 

(4) The proposed legislation should 
provide not only that (a) City records 
are the property of the City of New 
York; (b) such records be delivered by 
outgoing officials and employees to their 
successors; and (c) such records must 
not be otherwise unlawfully destroyed 
or removed; but it should also fix re- 


sponsibility on a Records Control Office 
in the Bureau of the Budget for (d) 
establishing safeguards against removal 
or loss of City records and (e) initiat- 
ing the recovery of City records which 
have been unlawfully removed. 

(5) No records of the City govern- 
ment should be destroyed or otherwise 
disposed of without the approval of (a) 
the Records Control Office of the Bureau 
of the Budget, which Office shall consult 
with any interested stated officials in- 
cluding the Corporation Counsel, on 
legal records, (b) the Mayor’s Munici- 
pal Archives Committee on historical 
records, and (c) the Board of Estimate. 

(6) The Records Control Office, upon 
recommendation of the Mayor’s Munici- 
pal Archives Committee, should be 
authorized to establish and operate such 
other Records Centers as may from time 
to time be authorized by appropriation. 

(7) The Records Control Office should 
institute and maintain a training pro- 
gram in controlled record keeping, avail- 
able to Records Control archivist per- 
sonnel in all departments. 
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(8) The Records Management Ordi- 
nance should require the head of each 
City agency to designate an Agency 
Records Control Officer. 


(9) Agency Records Control Officers 
should co-operate with the City Records 
Control Officer and submit such reports 
as the latter may require. 





SECTION 3 


ACTION OF THE MAYOR'S COMMITTEE 


The City Register 

(1) The Mayor’s Committee agrees 
with the National Records Management 
Council that the registration of all docu- 


ments in the Office of the City Register 


should be microfilmed at the earliest 
possible date. This will not only give 
completely accurate recording and the 
greatest possible security and speed, but 
will develop records which are easier 
to use, and at a great economy. More- 
over, this program will greatly alleviate 
the space problem for the City Register. 

(2) While we endorse the current pro- 
gram of microfilming records, we do 
not believe that the present state of 
mechanical development is sufficiently 
satisfactory to make it desirable at this 
time to abandon present procedures en- 
tirely in favor of microfilming. Technical 
developments reported to us indicate, 
however, that new techniques now 
emerging will make it possible, in the 
near future, to take final action to 
eliminate many steps of manual record- 
ing through a more complete reliance on 
mechanical and photographic methods. 

(3) Accordingly, we recommend that 
all real estate transactions be micro- 
filmed and that the film become the 
basic record as soon as technical devel- 
opments make this possible. 


(4) We urge that all records now in 
process of microfilming be processed also 
in at least one positive copy, so that 
there may be one copy, the negative, 
for security purposes, and a positive for 
more acceptable reference purposes. 


(5) We recommend that the City re- 
consider and the Corporation Counsel 
take steps to secure an amendment of 
the law now requiring marginal entries 
of satisfactions and assignments so that 
the registration of mortgages and mort- 
gage transactions may be more readily 
handled mechanically. | 

(6) We recommend that a standard 
minimum fee be determined for any rec- 
ordation, with a sliding scale for docu- 
ments exceeding the standard length. 
The present scale of fees is out of date. 


(7) We endorse in general the several 
remaining recommendations contained 
in the report of the National Records 
Management Council on the work of the 
City Register’s Office, and urge their 
implementation as modified by the sug- 
gestions of the Committee above. 


Records Management as a 
City-Wide Program 

(8) The Mayor’s Committee recognizes 
the prior work in this field carried on 
by the Municipal Archives Committee 
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ander the Chairmanship of Miss Rebecca 


Rankin, and notes the participation of 
this group and the Analysis Division of 


the Bureau of the Budget in the pilot © 


installations within the agencies, and 
in the development of the modern City 
Records Center, now functioning in the 
Rhinelander Building. 


(9) The detailed audit of existing rec- 
ords in the five departments conducted 
by the National Records Management 
Council with the aid of City personnel, 
together with its development of reten- 
tion schedules and necessary forms and 
procedures in records management, and 
the installation of the City Records 
Center facilities and systems, have 
brought immediate and substantial re- 
turns in the form of space and equip- 
ment savings and improved record 
handling. These results have demon- 
strated that great benefits will accrue 
from the application of the principles 
and procedures to all agencies, City- 
wide. However, we do not accept as 
properly documented the specific dollar 
savings given in the consultants’ Re- 
port, especially the direct projection of 
the sample savings to all departments. 
Returns from salvage of waste paper, 


while ample, cannot be expected to 
reach the per-ton figures mentioned, 
and the space savings will not be re- 
flected budgetwise, as indicated. 


(10) Since this work is well under 
way, carried forward by the Analysis 
Division, working in the agencies and 
in collaboration with the Municipal 
Archives Committee (adapting and 
improving upon National Records Man- 
agement forms and procedures), and 
since the City Records Center is now 
in active operation, we do not find it 
necessary to make further specific 
recommendations beyond endorsing the 
work in progress. We do not consider 
it necessary to formalize the work to 
the extent of appointing full-time con- 
trol officers in Civil Service positions as 
recommended by the National Records 
Management Council. 


(11) The Committee calls for full co- 
operation by all commissioners and 
heads of departments in the appoint- 
ment of records control officers, and in 
providing for their participation in the 
records management training work 
conducted by the Division of Analysis. 


CHAPTER IX 


Office Mechanization 


EDITORIAL NOTE 


On the assumption that where thousands of office employees 
are engaged in high-volume transactions there should be 
opportunities for substantial savings through increased office 
mechanization, the firm of Barrington Associates, Inc., was 
asked to make an exploratory survey of the subject late in 1950. 
This survey included, in addition to field investigation, a thor- 
ough review of pertinent recommendations resulting from 
studies of the Division of Analysis of the Bureau of the Budget, 
and recommendations previously made by representatives of 
manufacturers of major units of office machinery. 


Barrington reported that a high degree of manual opera- 
tion was to be found in functions which, in efficiently operated 
businesses, are usually extensively mechanized, and that in City 
departments which are mechanized a very high percentage of 
clerks use billing, bookkeeping, and other machines whose oper- 
ations are only semi-mechanized when compared with highly 
automatic machines now available for such work. 


In their Report, the engineers outlined ten types of opera- 
tions which in their opinion warranted further examination. 
Study of one of these was made part of the Barrington general 
business-management survey of the Department of Health, the 
Report of which is digested in Chapter XV; another, having to 
do with the mechanization of inspection and permit functions 
of the Fire Department, was already under intensive study by 
the Division of Analysis, and no further study was deemed 
necessary. 
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With respect to the remainder, Barrington was asked to 
make three separate studies, as follows: (1) a survey of office 
mechanization in the Department of Finance, in connection 
with assessments, collection of taxes, and water charges, look- 
ing toward integration of related operations in the Borough 
Offices, the Tax Department, the Board of Assessors, the Office 
of the Comptroller, and the Department of Water Supply, Gas 
and Electricity; (2) a survey looking toward the integrated 
mechanized preparation of all City payrolls, excluding those of 
the Boards of Education and Transportation; and (3) a survey 
of office-mechanization opportunities in 11 selected City depart- 
ments. 


The engineers were instructed to take cognizance of work 
currently being done along these lines by some of the depart- 
ments themselves, by the Division of Analysis, and by manu- 
facturers. 


Where a department had a specific program of mechaniza- 
tion under way, or was currently conducting a “pilot installa- 
tion” in a district or unit, Barrington was to review the type 
and make of equipment in use or recommended, as well as the 
layout and procedures adopted, and comment upon their suit- 
ability to the work to be performed, and how the work as done 
or planned integrated with the larger City-wide program here 
contemplated. The studies were to be specific as to the type and 
make of equipment in the proposed installations, and probable 
costs and savings. However, they were not to include detailed 
revision of forms or detailed specifications as to installation— 
although enough data were to be provided to form an adequate 
basis for an installation program. 


Three separate volumes were submitted on the above sub- 
jects, all of which are digested in this chapter. 


The subject matter of these Reports is highly technical, and 
representatives of the departments involved expressed widely 
differing opinions on the recommended routines and equipment 
—especially with respect to the studies on the Department of 
Finance and on payrolls. It will be noted that in its action the 
Committee does not insist upon adoption of the disputed changes 
in highly complex operations, involving the handling of and 
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accounting for hundreds of millions of dollars, but does strongly 
urge immediate studies leading to trial installations, with full 
consideration to be given to technical advances made in recent 


years and in use elsewhere. 


SECTION 1 


DEPARTMENT OF FINANCE 


BARRINGTON ASSOCIATES, INC. 


This study covers clerical functions 
involved in the assessment and collec- 
tion of taxes for the City of New York. 
The objective was to locate major op- 
portunities for the simplification and 
unification of such clerical procedures in 
the Department of Finance, the Borough 
Offices, and the Board of Assessors. 

The Finance Department accounts for 
the entire receipts of the City currently 
amounting to more than $1,336 million. 
The handling of the tax receipts re- 
quires accounting for them four times: 
(1) in preparing all tax bills for their 
collection; (2) collecting the taxes; (3) 
accounting for the receipt of all taxes; 
and (4) accounting for the disburse- 
ments of all monies. 

The Finance Department also has 
custody of and must account for 
$17.5 million of Court and Trust Funds. 


Digest from “Survey of Office Mechanization 
for the Department of Finance, City of New 
York,” by Barrington Associates, Inc., October 
15, 1951. 





The Bureau of Receipts and Disburse- 
ments is responsible for the accounting 
of daily deposits made by 32 agencies 
and also for the bimonthly deposits of 
the various courts. Upon proper certifi- 
cation and clearance, warrants (checks) 
are issued for all City departmental ex- 
penditures covering all purchases and 
services rendered to the City. This bu- 
reau also must account for all disburse- 
ments. 


In the Department of Finance all 
charges fall into two separate groups: 
(1) real estate taxes, water charges, 
sewer rents, and assessments; and (2) 
special taxes which include City sales, 
business, occupancy, compensating use, 
personal property, utility, and other 
taxes. 


A survey of operations in 1951-52 
showed 15 different taxes, some of 
which are collected through the five: 
Borough Offices. Some are collected! 
monthly, others quarterly, semiannually 
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or annually. Some idea of the size of the 
tax accounting and collecting task can 
be appreciated when it is realized that 
in the five Boroughs of the City of New 
York there are 830,000 parcels of real 
estate and that special taxes comprise 
another 1,600,000 items. 


Personnel 


The total number of personnel as of 
June, 1951, (excluding relief and ex- 
empts) was 1,311. In general, the De- 
partment of Finance employees are 
reasonably efficient and industrious. 
Certain groups of employees feel that 
they are underpaid, but this has not 
materially affected their work output. 
The morale of the supervisory groups 
is good. 

The tendency to overstaff in some de- 
partments is, to a large degree, due to 





the necessity of having adequate per- 
sonnel to carry the peak load. Turnover 
rate of new employees is large, particu- 
larly among business machine operators. 
The pay offered City employees oper- 
ating business machines is substantially 
below the level in private industry, and 
this has resulted in City departments in 
effect becoming training schools for 
industry. 

It is interesting to note that 60 per- 
cent of the employees in the Department 
of Finance are over 40 years old; 25 
percent are past 50 years; and 514 per- 
cent are past 60 years. Should work 
loads increase, as is highly probable, 
with no improvement in procedures, the 
replacement of personnel might become 
a problem due to losses by retire- 
ment, natural causes, and attraction to 
industry. 


PRESENT REAL ESTATE TAX PROCEDURES 


Real Estate Tax Assessor 


The assessment of all real estate taxes 
originates from a file of IBM tabulator 
ecards prepared in the Tax Department. 
Each card carries a description of the 
property and the lot, block, sections, and 
volume numbers. From these cards two 
tabulator lists are prepared; one list is 

available to the public (called Counter 
Book), the other is used by the indi- 
‘vidual assessors (called Field Book). 


_ The assessors appraise and enter in 
‘ink, in long hand, in the Field Book 
‘their appraisals against the lists of 
property assigned to them. On or about 
January 25, the assessor again copies 
the assessment in pen and ink into the 
Counter Book. The fact that these ap- 
praisals are copied by hand for about 
830,000 parcels of property is evidence 


of the size of the manual task and the 
great opportunities for human errors. 

By June 20, the Tax Department 
must, by law, deliver to the City Council 
the first assessment rolls signed by the 
President of the Tax Commission. These 
assessment rolls consist of 8” x 16’ 
bound copy books into which each par- 
cel of property is entered, showing 
block and lot together with the assessed 
valuation. This copying is done manu- 
ally by the Tax Department in pen and 
ink. Each page of this assessment roll 
must be totaled and verified with the 
tabulating machine total by volume and 
section. 

Before the above delivery of the 
assessment roll to the City Council, the 
public is permitted a review of the 
assessed valuation placed on its prop- 
erty. Therefore, between February 1 
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and March 15 the property owners may 
file an application for a correction of 
the assessed valuation. Between March 
16 and June 20, reassessments are made 
and the assessed valuations are cor- 
rected on the tabulation card, in the 
Field Book, and in the Counter Book. In 
the meantime, the assessment rolls are 
being prepared by hand. Before these 
books can be delivered to the City 
Council, the revised assessed valuations 


also must be entered in them by hand. » 


The City Council establishes the tax 
rate by June 25. Immediately after the 
tax rate is established, the Tax Depart- 
ment starts applying the tax rate to the 
assessed valuation of each individual 
parcel of property. This extension is 
performed manually, using multiplica- 
tion tables. 

The total annual tax to be collected on 
each parcel of property is divided into 
two equal amounts for semi-annual col- 
lection. The total tax extension must 
balance with the sum of all individual 
extensions by page, by volume, by sec- 
tion of City, by Borough, and for the en- 
tire City; even a half cent must be 
accounted for. This tax computation 
must be complete by July 1, so that the 
tax rolls may be delivered by July 1 to 
the City Treasurer, who transmits them 
to the separate Borough Tax Collectors. 
The aforementioned bound copybooks 
were the assessment rolls when they 
went to the City Council with only the 
assessed valuation in them; after the 
tax rate was applied and the tax to be 
collected was entered in these books 
they became the tax rolls. These bound 
books, or tax rolls, are the only source 
of information as to the tax to be 
collected. . 

Despite all checking, this procedure 
is conducive to repeated error, which 
must be corrected when found. 


Borough Bookkeeping—Real Estate 

Another source of many errors lies in 
the typewriter-bookkeeping system in 
the Borough Offices, which is antiquated 
and expensive to operate. This, too, calls 
for subsequent corrections. 


Each Borough Tax Collection Office 
has a separate ledger card for each par- 
cel of real estate to be taxed within the 
Borough, with a capacity for a 10-year 
record of semi-annual tax postings and 
collections. The block and lot number 
are imprinted on each ledger card from 
a master file of addressograph machine 
plates. 

From the tax rolls received from the 
Tax Assessor’s Office, the typewriter- 
bookkeeper in the Borough Tax Col- 
lector’s Office posts to a lot ledger card 
all the taxes to be collected for each 
parcel of real estate. At the same time, 
the typewriter-bookkeeper types the 
bill to be sent to the taxpayer for each 
block and lot number. The tax bills are 
then imprinted with the name and 
address of the taxpayer by an addresso- 
graph machine, after which they are 
mailed to the taxpayer. 

Upon receipt of the tax payment, the 
typewriter-bookkeeper inserts the tax 
bill and the correct ledger card into a 
bookkeeping machine for posting the 
payment. This process is repeated al- 
most 1,500,000 times each year and 
requires a force of over 200 typewriter- 
bookkeepers. This process is a laborious 
one and a source of errors. 


Corporations and Utilities 
Corporation and utility real estate 
and special franchise taxes are handled 
in a unit called Real Estate of Utility 
Corporations, within the Tax Depart- 
ment. a 
Typed sheets showing the assessed 
valuation, tax rate, and tax extension 
| 


} 
| 
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are used as the tax rolls in this unit, 
and this tax roll is called, “Real Estate, 
indicated by identification numbers and 
Special Franchises.” The bookkeeping 


procedures are similar to those for real 
estate, except that a registration num- 


ber instead of a block and lot number 


identifies the property. 


PROPOSED REAL ESTATE TAX PROCEDURES 


No attempt will be made herein to 
cover every detail involved in this 
procedure, but only to carry it only to 
the point of proving its practicability. 
At the time of installation many other 
details will be worked out. 


The file of tabulator cards in the 
Assessor’s Office, called a “plant,” will 
be continued as at present. They show 
the name of the owner, the location of 
the property, section, volume, block, lot, 
building class, lot size, stories, and 
street number. The Field Book and 
Counter Book prepared from these tabu- 
lar card will also be continued. 


The new procedures would start at 

this point. A duplicate set of this plant 
of tabulating cards should be made each 
year. Each of these duplicate cards con- 
tains the section, volume, block, and lot 
number, and the assessment value, tax 
rate, and tax extension. In addition, this 
ecard will provide also for the “mark 
sensing” of the new assessed value by 
the assessors. 
Mark sensing permits the clerk to 
designate his choice of figures by merely 
placing (with a pencil or pen) a small 
line on a designated spot on the dupli- 
cate tabulator card. Mark sense punch- 
ing is the automatic punching of a 
tabulator card by means of marks made 
on the card with a special pencil or pen. 
This eliminates the ordinary key punch- 
ing and verifying operations and 
also eliminates human errors of key 
punching. 









On a multiplier the assessed value 
figure would be extended to show first- 
half, second-half, and total tax, includ- 
ing revision. The predetermined 1 per- 
cent discount for immediate payment 
of second-half taxes is computed and 
punched in the card at the same time 
for later use when needed.* 


A tabulation of the total tax to be 
collected is taken from these cards and 
this tabulation is the tax roll to be cer- 
tified by the City Council. The certified 
tabulated tax roll and a carbon, together 
with the accompanying tabulating cards, 
are sent to the Central Office of the 
Tax Collector for collection. (‘‘Central 
Office” as used here designates a tabu- 
lating production office which will be 
established to process as much of the 
tabulating work as possible on a cen- 
tralized basis to permit better utiliza- 
tion and prevent much duplication of 
equipment in each of the Borough 
Offices. ) 





*Eip. Note: This paragraph has been dis- 
puted on factual grounds by a member of the 
Mayor’s Committee, for the following reasons: 
“There is actually no such thing as a 1 per- 
cent discount and there is no way of pre- 
determining the amount of the discount. The 
present rate of discount is 2 percent per annum 
on the second half of the tax. The earliest a 
discount may be calculated is October 1, and 
every day thereafter it decreases; hence it is 
impossible to predetermine the amount of dis- 
count on any given tax.’’ The consultants’ 
technician in charge has replied that the 1] 
percent (representing one-half of the 2 per- 
cent per annum) is punched into the card. 
Thereafter, where the entire 1 percent dis- 
count is not applicable, it is separately cal- 
culated for the correct amount applicable and 
punched into the card by hand. 
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When the Real Estate Tax Master- 
Cards arrive at the Central Office with 
the tabulator-prepared tax roll, they 
have been punched and printed to show 
the section, volume, block, lot number, 
the assessed value, the amount of tax 
for each half year, and the predeter- 
mined discount for the payment of the 
second half-year taxes. They will not 
have the name and address printed on 
them. The Central Office will first sort 


them in the sequence of block and lot | 


number by Boroughs. 


A blank tabulating-card tax bill is 
prepared for all taxpayers in each of 
the Boroughs on a Type 9300 Addres- 
sograph machine. The latest type addres- 
sograph plate will be used. It has not 
only the name, address, section, volume, 
block, and lot number embossed upon 
it, but it also has holes punched in it for 
the same section, volume, block, and lot 
number. This plate also shall have the 
““Pivolok” tab to indicate properties 
which are in arrears or have been sold. 

The tabulating-card tax bill prepared 
on the 9300 machine will have the name, 
address, and other data printed on it 
and tabulator holes for the section, 
volume, block, and lot number punched 
in it. This card tax bill must have 
printed on it and punched in it the 
assessed value and the tax to be col- 
lected for the first and second half. The 
information is reproduced on the card 
tax bill from the Master Card that came 
from the Assessor’s Office. 

Under this plan, some of the informa- 
tion now printed on the tax bill would 
have to be eliminated, or else printed 
on a separate folder to be mailed to the 
taxpayer with his bill. The Treasurer’s 
Committee, whieh worked in liaison 
with the consultants, was of the opinion 
that much of the information now 
printed on the tax bill could be elimi- 


nated, or else printed on a fly sheet 
mailed with the bill. 

A Type 9100 Addressograph machine 
in the Central Office will be used for 
preparing a proof run of the address- 
ograph plates. 

The Borough Office will receive from 
the Central Office a tabulator-prepared 
tax roll, a set of Real Estate Tax 
Master-Cards and a set of tabulator- 
card tax bills and a proof list of these 
tax-bill cards. It can thus verify the set 
of Master Cards to the set of tax-bill 
cards with the tax roll. 


Borough Office 

The Borough Collector’s Office mails 
the tax-bill cards to the taxpayers. The 
tax-bill cards have printed on them ex- 
plicit instructions to the taxpayer to 
return the bill with his remittance to 
the Collector’s Office. Space is available 
on the face of the tax-bill card for mark 
sensing the interest or discounts. 

Upon receipt of the taxpayer’s bill 
card together with his check, the two 
items are verified by the Control Clerk. 

The checks which are received and 
the associated tax bills are gathered into 
separate footings or bundles of the 
proper number according to tabulator 
folio capacity. Duplicate adding ma- 
chine tapes are made for both the 
checks and the tax bills. 


The tape totals are compared and the 
folio and cash book numbers are as- 
signed to each footing and are also 
written on both tapes and on the top 
tax bill of each bundle. Copies of the 
adding machine tapes are to be kept for 
a comparison with the final cash journal 
run of taxpayer’s bills on the tabulator. 

The single-card taxpayer’s bill and 
checks in bundles with associated add- 
ing machine tapes are forwarded to the 
eashier for receipting the bills and en- 
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dorsing the checks. The cashiers retain 
a copy of the tape for the bills and for 
the checks. One copy of the tape accom- 
panies the checks when deposited in the 
bank. 

The tax bills are then run through the 
IBM reproducing machine in sequence, 
at which time the cash book folio num- 
ber is set into the machine to be 
punched into the tax-bill card. The re- 
producer reads the holes in the bill and 
reads the mark-sensed information on 
the face of the bill and transfer-punches 
the mark sensing of the interest or dis- 
count onto the duplicate card. 

The tax-bill card is then ready to be 
mailed to the taxpayer as a receipt for 
the particular tax payment. 

The new card is then processed on a 
tabulator to produce in duplicate a cash 
journal, by total for each footing, or 
folio. A summary card is made for each 
folio. 

Original and duplicate folio tabula- 
tions are returned to the control clerks 
for comparison with the tape listing. 

The summary cards are run on the 

tabulator to prepare a recap of folios for 
each cashier. Separate summary cards 
are produced for each cashier, by each 
type of tax. 
- The summary cards also are processed 
on a tabulator to produce a Summary 
Cash Deposit—one for each type of tax. 
From these summary cards a detailed 
Treasurer’s Report is made, broken 
down into further detail. 


Facsimile Posting 

An important feature of this pro- 
posed system is known as facsimile 
posting or transfer posting. By this 
process a line of tabulation or listing 
may be transferred directly to a ledger 
ecard, eliminating all manual sources of 
error in copying and providing much 
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greater speed, from the present rate of 
350 items per day to 500 per hour. 

The tabulator cards, reproduced from 
the returned tax bill, are sorted for each 
day’s receipts by block, lot, class of tax, 
and year of tax. The cards are listed on 
a Model 403 Tabulator, in duplicate, 
with reverse side of the duplicate list 
impressed with a ditto carbon. This 
ditto-impressed duplicate is used as a 
master sheet to post eaeh line of infor- 
mation on a facsimile posting machine 
at one key impulse to a ledger card for 
each block and lot number. The original 
is retained by the Collector’s Office. 


The line posted to the lot ledger card 
from the ditto master carries with it the 
lot and block number so that visual 
check can be made that posting of pay- 
ment is on the correct lot and block, or 
parcel of property. As the posting entry 
is made, the master sheet is red check- 
marked with a dot as visual proof that 
posting entry has been made. This 
duplicate copy of listing with ditto car- 
bon and red check marks, proving entry 
onto ledger card, is to be retained by 
the Borough Office. 

When the Assessor’s Office originally 
listed the master cards on the tax roll, 
the latter was prepared in duplicate 
with a ditto carbon impression on the 
reverse side of the duplicate, the 
Borough to use the duplicate to trans- 
fer-post the amount of tax to be col- 
lected onto each lot ledger card. As the 
transfer posting is done, each item on 
the duplicate copy is check-marked with 
a red dot as proof of entry, after which 
it is sent to the Comptroller. 

The above procedure applies to pay- 
ment of taxes by mail or by cash in 
person. Duplicate cards can be prepared 
from the master file for those taxpayers 
who pay cash in person and have lost 
their tax-card bill. 
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The lot ledger card is to be designed 
to accommodate posting of real estate 
tax, water frontage, sewer rent, and 
assessment for improvements, and all 
other notations as at present. 


Cash Payments 

Where the taxpayer prefers to pay in 
cash, his bill is copied or reproduced. 

An interest clerk calculates the inter- 
est or discount, enters the figures on the 
taxpayer’s bill and mark senses and en- 
ters the figures on the duplicate, and 
gives the taxpayer a receipted bill. The 
duplicate card is processed in a repro- 
ducer to convert the mark sensing into 
holes in the same card. This duplicate 


card then follows the previously de- 
scribed procedures. 


The City Record 

There is a potential annual saving of 
some $60,000 in connection with pub- 
lishing the City Record. Annually, the 
City Record prints a copy of the Asses- 
sor’s Counter Book, omitting the house 
size, the building classification, and the 
number of houses on the lot. At present, 


- all of this work is type-set. A special 


listing of certain data in the cards in 
the Assessor’s Department could be 
prepared easily in such a way that it 
could be reproduced in quantity by 
photo-offset. 


WATER CHARGES, SEWER RENTS, AND ASSESSMENTS 


Water and Sewer Taxes 


Water charges currently are made on 
either a metered or fixed-frontage basis. 
Sewer taxes or sewer rentals are billed 
at one-third the meter charge or one- 
third the fixed-frontage charge. In 
either case, the sewer rent is included 
with the water bill. 

Water taxes, based on meter read- 
ings, originate in the Water Commission 
Office in each Borough. The consump- 
tion figures are listed on a Burroughs 
Type 7200 bookkeeping machine on 
which two copies are made of the list- 
ings. A summary of listing sheets also 
is made. A copy of each of the lists is 
sent to the Borough Tax Collector where 
the meter bill is prepared and the 
charge for metered water is entered on 
the lot ledger card. 


Proposed Plan—Meters 


It is recommended that an address- 
ograph plate be prepared and main- 


tained in the Central Office for each 
meter, with embossed name and address 
of the person paying the water bills, the 
section, volume, block, lot number, and 
the meter number. Holes would be 
punched in the plate for block and lot 
numbers and meter number. 


For each meter and for each billing 
period a tabulating card and duplicate 
would be prepared in the Central Office 
on the Type 93800 Addressograph for 
35,000 meters. 


One of these cards is to be forwarded 
to the Borough Water Commission Office 
where the meter reader mark senses the 
present meter reading on the reverse 
side of the IBM tabulator card. A tabu- 
lating accounting machine (in the 
Borough Office) would subtract the pre- 
vious meter reading from the present 
meter reading and then multiply the 
difference of these amounts by the ap- 
plicable water charge rate to determine 
the amount to be collected from the tax- 
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payer. An additional one-third of the 
water bill would be charged for sewer 
rental. 


In a reproducer, the accounting in- 
formation would be punched in the 
water taxpayer’s tabulating bill-card. 
Both cards are run through the bill- 
head attachment on the tabulating 
machine which prints the accounting in- 
formation on the duplicate card. In the 
following period, the mark-sensed card 
with the previous meter reading is used 
to reproduce this previous reading on 
the two new cards for the succeeding 
months, which are to be made on the 
Type 9300 Addressograph. 


The master meter cards are used to 
run a tabulation with ditto carbon on 
the reverse side for use in facsimile 
posting the meter consumption and the 
amount of billing to the meter ledger 
card. 


When the payment card is received 
in the Borough Collector’s Office, it is 
run on the tabulator with ditto carbon 
on the reverse side of the listing for use 
in facsimile posting of payments onto 

the lot ledger card. 


Water Frontage Charge 


With respect to water charges which 
are made on a fixed-frontage basis, 
the Department of Water Supply, Gas 
and Electricity prepares a list of 
changes in frontage charges each month 
and sends the list to the Borough Col- 
Jector’s Office where the changes are 
- recorded by hand on the “Water Front- 
age Roll of Charges.” 


It is recommended that the Central 
Office prepare and maintain a file of 
addressograph plates to contain the 
-name, address, section, volume, block, 
and lot number of each person paying a 


water bill on a fixed-frontage basis. 
This plate also shall have a removable 


- embossed insert which shows the water 


and sewer charge. 


The addressograph plate proper (not 
the insert) has holes punched in it for 
converting the information on the plate 
into tabulator holes in the tabulator 
card. This is done on the 9300 Address- 
ograph machine. On this machine a bill 
card and a master card are to be pre- 
pared for use in the Borough Tax Col- 
lector’s Office. The change list prepared 
by the Water Commission Office is to be 
used as a basis for the relatively few 
changes in the plate file in the Central 
Office. 


In the Borough Office the transfer 
posting of original charges or for 
metered charges is to be made on the 
ledger sheet. Upon receipt of remit- 
tance, the procedures for transfer post- 
ing of the payments to the ledger sheets 
are to be the same as for real estate 
taxes. The sewer rent is to be billed 
with the water frontage bill and the 
water meter bill. 


Assessments—Proposed Plan 

When lists of properties which are to 
be assessed for improvements are re- 
ceived at the Central Office, the address- 
ograph machine plates used for the real 
estate tax are to be pulled and the 
assessment bills are to be prepared and 
sent to the Borough Collector’s Office 
with the accompanying lists. In the 
Borough Office the amount of assess- 
ment is to be key punched in the master 
card. 


The billing, collection, posting and 
accounting procedures from this point 
on are similar to those described for the 
real estate taxes. 
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SPECIAL TAXES 


Sales and Business Tax 


Although sales taxes are collected 
quarterly and business taxes are col- 
lected annually, the procedures are 
similar. 

The present practice is to mail to 
each registered taxpayer, quarterly or 
annually, a tax-return form imprinted 
by an addressograph plate with the tax- 
payer’s name, address, and registration 
number. 

It is recommended that the practice 
of mailing tax returns be continued ex- 
cept that a new type of addressograph 
plate is to be used. This plate will have 
the name, address, Borough, code, store 
number, class of tax, and registration 
number embossed on it, and will have 
the tabulating holes punched in it so 
that two punched and printed IBM tabu- 
lating cards can be produced from this 
plate on a Type 9300 Addressograph 
machine. 

The first IBM tab card is to be a pay- 
ment card mailed to the taxpayer with 
the tax return, to be returned by him 
with his tax return for internal use in 
the Borough Collector’s Office. This card 
has a provision for mark sensing the 
amount of the tax by the verifying 
clerk. 


The second IBM tab card is to be 
used as a delinquent card in the Col- 
lector’s Office, for later mailing to the 
taxpayer as a reminder. 

Following receipt of the tax returns 
and remittance from the taxpayer, the 
tax-payment tabulating card is to be 
run on a tabulator to prepare a cash 
folio. The cards then run through a 
sorter for filing in sequence by registra- 
tion number. The cards are then 
processed in a tabulator. 


This listing would have a ditto im- 
pression on the reverse side with which 
to facsimile post on the ledger card the 
entries for registration number, date, 
period, cash book, and folio number, 
codes, Borough, store number, class of 
tax and amount of tax. This ledger card 
provides a permanent record of payment. 

Successive matchings, at proper inter- 


vals, of returned tabulator cards with 


retained duplicate cards will make pos- 
sible the sending, first, of delinquent 
notices, then, if necessary, subpoenas, 
and, finally, investigators’ notices. 

This proposed method of handling 
delinquent cards contemplates discard- 
ing over 95 percent of the delinquent 
cards, representing payments received. 
There are currently about 225,000 busi- 
ness taxpayers and about 650,000 sales 
taxpayers, representing a total of about 
875,000 cards that would be prepared 
in duplicate, the majority of which 
would be discarded. However, the cost 
of the destroyed cards is negligible in 
comparison with the advantages gained. 


Accounting for Special Taxes 

Upon receipt of the tax form and tax 
card with the remittance in the Borough 
Office, the amount of the check would 
be verified with the amount of the tax. 
The amount of tax would be mark 
sensed and written on the tabulation 
payment card (or, if mark sensing is 
not used, the amount of the tax could be 
written on the card forwarded for key 
punching). In either case the penalty, if 
any, would be marked on the tax return 
and the card. 

In the Collector’s Office, upon receipt 
of the check, the tax return, and the 
IBM payment card, checks are to be 
made into bundles or footings and an 
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adding machine tape is run in duplicate. 
The tabulator payment cards are simi- 
larly bundled and duplicate adding 
machine tapes are also attached. The 
tax returns are receipted. 

The top tabulator card and the top 
tax return and tapes are noted with 
cash book and folio number. 


The procedures from this point have 
been described in connection with the 
recommended plan of preparing the tax- 
payment tabulating card. 


Compensating Use Tax 


Compensating use tax is a form of 
sales tax which applies to one-time sales 
of automobiles or machinery, applicable 
to every City resident, regardless of 
Where the car or machinery was 
purchased. 


Currently a clerical staff varying 
from 5 to 25 people search auto regis- 
trations to determine where automobiles 
of City residents were purchased and 
whether sales taxes were paid. It is 
recommended that each registration be 
microfilmed and that a tabulating card 
be prepared for subsequent matching 
with the sales tax registrations. 


The accounting procedures for han- 
dling this tax are similar to those for the 
sales tax. However, the tax return and 
tabulating tax-card are mailed to the 
taxpayer. The tabulating tax-card is 
prepared on a typewriter instead of an 
addressograph machine and after it is 
returned the data would be key punched 
instead of using an addressograph plate. 


Used-Car Dealers Tax 

The procedures for the collection and 
accounting of used-car dealers taxes 
are practically identical to those used 
for the sales tax. The only difference 
lies in the preparation and maintenance 
of used-car dealer file, using the 


latest type of addressograph machines 
and plates. 


Restaurant and Night Club Taxes 

A file of addressograph plates is to 
be maintained for restaurants and night 
clubs. From these plates the following 
would be imprinted or made on the 9300 
Addressograph machine: (a) tax re- 
turn form; (b) tabulating card tax re- 
turn; and (c) delinquent tabulating 
card. 


The tax return and the tab-card re- 
turn would be mailed monthly. The 
internal processing of the tax return 
and the tab-card return would be the 
same as that used for sales and business 
tax returns. 


Occupancy Tax 


It is recommended that a file of new 
type addressograph machine plates be 
prepared and maintained for each tax- 
payer paying occupancy taxes. Each 
taxpayer is assigned a serial number. 
Two file cards are to be prepared for 
each taxpayer from the addressograph 
machine plate, one of which is used for 
the alphabetic file, the other for the geo- 
graphic file. The addressograph machine 
also would prepare annually the tax- 
payer’s tabulator payment-card and the 
delinquent file card. The tabulator cards 
have provision for mark sensing the 
amount of tax and the number of 
premises. 


Upon receipt of taxes the serial num- 
ber is to be marked on all checks so that 
if the checks are returned, marked 
“without funds,” the taxpayer’s card 
may be readily identified. Following re- 
ceipt of check and tax-bill card, the 
amount is mark sensed on the card after 
which it is processed in a reproducer to 
convert the mark sensing into holes. The 
card is then tabulated to prepare the 
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cash journal after which it is sorted by 
serial number to be matched against the 
delinquency file to determine those who 
are delinquent. The delinquency card is 
mailed to the taxpayer after a copy has 
been reproduced for the follow-up file. 


Miscellaneous Office Accounting 
Procedures 

There are many procedures in the 
Finance Department needing coverage 
aside from the collection and accounting 
of taxes, such as registration of tax- 
payers; maintenance of addressograph 
files; maintenance of geographic and 
alphabetic address card files; mainte- 
nance of “out-of-business” files; main- 


tenance of waiver files; bankruptcy and. 


assignment assessments; and receivable 
control accounting. 

With respect to business tax registra- 
tion, it is recommended that a simpler 
and smaller form of certificate be de- 
signed which could be prepared on an 
Addressograph 9100 listing machine 
together with a copy of the listing. The 
certificate would be prepared immedi- 
ately after application is made. 

The prepared certificate and a copy of 
the listing are to be forwarded to the 
central addressing machine unit where 
an addressograph plate is to be made 
which would be used to prepare three 
tabulator file cards: one for the geo- 
graphic file, one for the Comptroller, 
and one for the alphabetic file. 

Changes, if any, are to be written by 
hand on the present change form and 
immediately forwarded to the address- 
ing machine unit to prepare a new plate, 
three new file cards, a folder, and a label 
to paste over the address on the old 
ledger card. The applicant would retain 
the same registration number. 


At periodic intervals the alphabetic 
file is to be compared on the IBM Col- 





lator with the geographic file for inac- 
curacies, by means of alphabetic and 
geographic codes punched in the cards. 
(At present this work is done by hand.) 

The regular filing job, under the pro- 
posed method, then becomes one of 
merely pulling old cards and inserting 
new ones. (At the present time all 
changes of address are made by hand.) 
It is recommended that rotary files be 
installed for these cards. 

When notice of “going out of busi- 
ness” is received, the addressing ma- 
chine plate would be hand pulled from 
the file and the date would be entered 
on it. The new “going out of business’ 
file card is filed in the alphabetic file 
while the old card, together with the 
addressing machine plate and _ geo- 
graphic card, are destroyed. 

When the Type 9100 Addressograph 
machine is printing the “going out of 
business” file card, it also prints the 
affidavits and the follow-up forms which 
are used by the investigators. It also 
prints a listing which is used to pull the 
tabulator cards from the delinquency > 
file and from the ledger file. 

The addressograph machine plates 
would also be used to print any 
waivers or annual affidavits as required. 
The bankruptcy and assignment assess- 
ments, as received from the Comptrol- 
ler’s Office, are to be key punched on 
IBM tabulator cards. These cards are to 
be processed on the tabulator to furnish 
the debit to the B & A account. Pay- 
ments received or advices from the 
Comptroller’s Office are credits to the 
B & A account. From all the debit and 
credit file cards a final tabulation is pre- 
pared each month. 


Receivable Control 


By processing the tabulator payment 
ecards through a collator or by hand in 
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the mail room, those with tax arrears, 
or taxes determined but unpaid, or taxes 
paid short would be segregated. A run 
of these cards on the tabulator provides 
the accounts receivable statement. These 
cards also have the interest and penal- 
ties entered on them. 

The duplicate delinquent file card has 
the interest and penalty entered on it 
by means of a duplicator after which 
the card is to be placed in the unpaid 
tax file. The taxpayer’s tabulator pay- 
ment-card, showing tax plus interest 
‘and penalty, could then be remailed to 
him. 

Those taxpayers making erroneous 
payments will have a tabulating tax-bill 
card remailed to them. 

The payment card with the tax, 
penalty, and interest marked on it is to 
be run on the tabulator to furnish a 


listing of unpaid taxes and, by means of 
facsimile posting, entries are made on 
the taxpayer’s ledger card and on the 
accounts receivable ledger card. The 
tabulator posting sheet with red check- 
mark dots on it, showing proof of entry, 
is forwarded to the Comptroller. 

After the taxpayer’s tabulator pay- 
ment-card and remittance are received 
(including the interest and penalty) the 
card is placed in a credit file until it is 
periodically run on a tabulator to estab- 
lish the credit entry to accounts receiv- 
able. | 

Past due accounts are to be trans- 
ferred to the warrant accounts after 
which periodic runs are made on the 
tabulator to provide the debit entry to 
the warrant account and the credit 
entry to the nonwarrant accounts 
receivable. 


TREASURY DIVISION OF THE BUREAU OF 
RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS 


Banking Unit 

Each day 32 different City agencies 
_make bank deposits, and twice a month 
the various courts make deposits listing 
the various funds to be credited (each 
fund havingacode number). Each agency 
or court reports the deposit to the Bank- 
ing Unit on its own form, showing the 
details of the items deposited. Each 
agency or court draws a check against 
the deposit, or delivers the cash cur- 
-rency, or gives a certified bank receipt 
of deposit to the Banking Unit for 
which it receives a receipt as a Certif- 
icate of Deposit. 

No attempt has been made to plan in 
detail the further mechanization of the 
work in this department as it is of 
minor importance compared with tax 


collection, or when considered from the 
viewpoint of the clerical effort involved. 
Nevertheless, certain improvements sug- 
gest themselves as feasible and prac- 
tical. For instance, when the Borough 
deposits taxpayers’ checks in the deposit- 
ing bank, it could use an IBM card form 
of receipt or check order on this bank 
instead of the present paper check or 
deposit slip. This IBM bank check or 
order is to be drawn to the order of the 
City Treasurer, the Sinking Fund, or 
the Trust Fund. The IBM card provides 
mark sensing for the code, date, 
amount, agency, and other items. 

The depositing agency could list the 
tabulator deposit card by hand, by 
machine or by adding machine tape, and 
forward the cards and tape listing to the 
Banking Unit. This would eliminate the 
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key punching in duplicate and the book- 
keeping listing work now being done in 
the Banking Unit. 


Disbursing Unit 

At the present time any City depart- 
ment may originate a disbursement. The 
disbursement originates with a voucher 
which is first forwarded to the Comp- 
troller’s Office for registration after 
which it is sent to the Disbursing Unit 
of the Treasury Division of the Bureau 
of Receipts and Disbursements. 


The work also includes notices of 
cancellation of warrants, recording en- 
cumbrances that hold up payments, 
recording hospital liens or garnishees 
on City employees, notices to contrac- 
tors of liens filed, notices to Corpora- 
tion Counsel transmitting bonds for 
approval, handling court orders to 
satisfy liens and the filing of affidavits. 
These duties occupy most of the time of 
the 18 clerks in the department. 

A change of procedure is suggested 
which will eliminate the double punch- 
ing of the tabulating card and the type- 
writer-bookkeeping machine listing and 
posting in the present system. 

It is recommended that the original 
warrant issued by the Comptroller be in 
the form of an IBM card check and the 
factual information on this check or 


warrant be converted into holes by key 
punching or mark sensing, preferably 
the latter. A duplicate tabulating card is 
to be prepared for internal operations 
in the Office of the Comptroller and a 
triplicate card made for use in the 
Finance Department. The triplicate 
copy of the tabulating card is to be used 
to prepare all listings, posting sched- 
ules, or ledger entries as required in the 
Finance Department. 

The warrant cards or checks are to 
be bundled and listed by issuers on an 
adding machine tape against which the 
tabulating machine totals could be 
checked. The duplicate copy of the tabu- 
lator listing impressed with ditto carbon 
is used to make facsimile postings on 
the ledger cards for each bank account. 

Each day the various bank balances 
are adjusted to meet minimum require- 
ments by having the cashier draw an 
IBM card check on one fund or bank for 
deposit in another bank. This adjust- 
ment would be made each morning after 
the tabulation for the previous day’s 
receipts and disbursements had been 
processed. 

It is recommended that this work be 
done in the Central Office rather than 
maintaining a separate tabulator unit 
in the Disbursing Unit where it would 
be used only to partial capacity. 


EQUIPMENT 


Remington Rand equipment is cur- 
rently being used in the Department of 
Finance. The ledger cards and the type- 
writer-bookkeeping machines have been 
in use about 25 years. The tabulating 
equipment was installed a few years 
ago.* 





*ED. NoTE: Tabulating equipment was first 
installed in 1926 and 1927, in all the Bor- 
oughs. 


As the possible solution to the Tax 
Department problem was developed, it 
appeared that “mark sensing” and 
“facsimile posting’”’ would be important 
elements in the proposed systems and 
procedures. (The essential features of 
these techniques have already been 
indicated.) | 

These two developments are particu- 
larly applicable to the Tax Department’s 
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operations and it is for this reason that 
IBM equipment is recommended. The 
International Business Machines Cor- 
poration is the only manufacturer 
of equipment having these features. 

In the proposed systems the Type 
9100 and 9300 Addressographs are par- 
ticularly advantageous when used in 
connection with tabulating card pro- 
cedures. 

Computations were furnished to the 
Department showing the number of 
addressograph plates to be processed 
and the number of tabulation cards 
which will be processed on each of the 
different types of machines in connec- 
tion with all of the recommendations 
included in this Report. 


The specific design and layout of the 
tabulating cards, ledger sheets, tabu- 
lating sheets, and accounting forms are 
considered beyond the scope of this Re- 
port, but Barrington Associates is 
convinced of the feasibility and prac- 
ticability of the proposed plans. While 
the estimates are approximate, the final 
variations, if any, will be of relatively 
little consequence. 

Economies have been effected by pre- 
paring the tabulator cards and tax bills 


in the Central Office instead of having 
a full installation of equipment in each 
of the Borough Offices. Further econ- 
omies are effected by combining the 
Borough of Manhattan operations with 
those of the Central Office. 


With respect to addressing equipment, 
the Department of Finance now posses- 
ses 22 Graphotypes, 10 of which would 
be used in connection with the plan pro- 
posed. In addition, two Automatic 
Graphotype machines are called for. 
Such a machine does, with only one op- 
erator, the work that more than five 
operators can do at present. It operates 
from a teletype tape prepared on a 
special typewriter as the names and 
addresses are originally listed. 


In the Assessor’s Office (Tax Depart- 
ment) there is at present certain IBM 
equipment. No attempt has been made 
in this Report to use this equipment, 
although it is logical to conclude that 
this equipment should be merged with 
the Central Office of the Finance De- 
partment and that all work now done 
in the Tax Department to prepare the 
Counter Book, the Field Book, and the 
City Record Copy be done in the Central 
Office. 


SAVINGS* 


The system outlined in this Report 
requires 407 fewer employees to operate 
than the present system. 
In addition, there are other substan- 
‘tial savings to be made, as for example, 
in the design of office and accounting 
forms, many of which will need to be 
designed for installation of the proposed 
system. In Real Estate Taxes, for ex- 
ample, 33 forms were collected in this 





*Ep. Note: This calculation of savings is 
not accepted literally by the Mayor’s Com- 
‘mittee. 


survey; in Receipts and Disbursements, 
31 were collected. The proposed system 
will greatly reduce the number of forms 
needed. 


There are two ways of accomplish- 
ing these savings: first, by reorganizing 
the procedure; and second, by redesign- 
ing the forms. The savings will result 
from reduction of personnel and lower 
printing costs. 

The present annual payroll of the 
Finance Department is $4,132,138 for 
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1,377 employees. The approximate sal- 
ary total of the 407 employees not 
needed amounts to $1,221,000. This sav- 
ing can be accomplished by shifting and 
promoting most of the experienced per- 
sonnel to better jobs and eliminating 
166 provisional employees and 64 relief 
workers, plus those who are eliminated 
through death, pension, retirement, and 
resignations. The shrinkage in forces 
due to age alone will be 25 percent in a 
few years, if no new workers are added. 
Thus no help need be laid off. 


IBM machine annual rentals of equip- 
ment would amount to $130,380 as com- 
pared with $127,052 now paid out in 
rentals. Earlier in this Report, annual 


savings of $60,000 were indicated as a 


result of using a _ photo-lithographic 
method of printing the City Record. 
There would thus actually be a net an- 


nual saving of $56,672. Incidental 
savings on repairs for the typewriter- 
bookkeeping machines also will be 
considerable. 

At the present time, there are 208 
Remington-Rand typewriter-bookkeep- 
ing machines owned and operated by the 
City in Borough and Central Offices. 
About 20 new machines are now pur- 
chased each year to replace worn out 
machines. Each machine costs about 


-$1,600 and the totalizers used on the 


machines cost another $580. The present 
total annual purchase or cost is $43,630. 

The net effect of the foregoing is a 
total potential difference, after buying 
the new equipment, of $1,123,000 in the 
first year of full operation after com- 
plete installation ; thereafter a difference 
of $1,321,000 per annum as compared 
with present costs. 


SECTION 2 


PAYROLLS 


BARRINGTON ASSOCIATES, INC. 


The greater part of New York City’s 
payroll operations are centralized in 
the Office of the Comptroller, where the 
Central Payroll Division processes semi- 
monthly, monthly, and weekly payrolls 
for 82 City agencies. The Central Pay- 
roll Division also prepares the semi- 
monthly and monthly payrolls for the 
construction engineering force of the 


Digest from “Survey of the Payroll System 
of the City of New York,” by Barrington 
Associates, Inc., October 22, 1951. 


Board of Transportation, and the pay 
checks for the Boards of Education and 
Higher Education.* 


Volume of City Payrolls 
The preparation of payrolls is one of 


the major City functions. As of June 
30th, 1951, there were 218,542 New 





*Ep. Note: The statement in the Report 
which includes libraries and museums is in- 
correct, except for the Staten Island Institute 
of Arts and Sciences and the Staten Island 
Zoological Society. 
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York City employees. For the fiscal year 
1950-51, salaries and wages for per- 
sonnel services of City employees 
totaled $580,139,880.67. Pay checks are 
issued at the rate of 5,000,000 a year 
on a weekly, semi-monthly, or monthly 
basis. 

It is practically impossible to derive 
complete, accurate data concerning the 
number of City employees doing pay- 
roll work, or the man-hours devoted to 
that function. Borough offices, field 
offices, district offices, and other subdi- 
visions have clerks so engaged, either on 
a full-time basis, or in conjunction with 
other work. However, an analysis of the 


ratio of payroll clerks to the total num- 
ber of clerks in certain departments 


- indicates that approximately 6 percent 


of all City clerks are assigned to payroll 
or related work. Another group of 
workers, spending full or partial time 
on payroll matters, should include typ- 
ists, various machine operators, account- 
ants, auditors, and examiners. 

A conservative estimate for all per- 
sonnel services chargeable to payroll 
and related work could range from a 
minimum of $2.5 million to a maximum 
of $3 million a year—the equivalent of 
833 to 1,000 clerks figured at $3,000 
per annum. 


PRESENT PAYROLL PROCEDURES 


At the appropriate time, all payroll 
information is submitted on standard 
forms by the agencies to the Central 
Payroll Division (Office of the Comp- 
troller). The information is then pro- 
cessed by the Payroll Bureau of the 
Municipal Civil Service Commission, 
Paymaster’s Division of the Treasurer’s 
Office, and Division of Disbursements 
and Withholding Tax Division of the 
Office of the Comptroller. 


The Central Payroll Division 


The Central Payroll Division, with a 
total personnel of 107, audits all pay- 
rolls; prepares payroll sheets, pension 
-and withholding tax deduction sheets, 
and other forms for all City depart- 
ments, excluding Boards of Transporta- 
tion, Education and Higher Education, 
Public Libraries and Museums, Tri- 
borough Bridge, and Tunnel Authority ; 
and prepares pay checks for all 
City departments, excluding the operat- 
ing force of the Board of Transporta- 
tion, Public Libraries and Museums, but 
including the Staten Island Institute of 


Arts and Sciences and the Staten Island 
Zoological Society. 


Payroll Procedure 

A master file of embossed plates is 
maintained by the Addressograph Unit 
for every employee in 82 City agencies. 
This master file is changed when the 
“Report of Changes in Personnel’ is 
filed with the Central Payroll Division 
by the departments. These reports must 
be in the hands of the Central Payroll 
Division not later than the 1st and 16th 
day of each month for semimonthly 
paid employees. 

Changes involving new appointments, 
salary increases, or promotions are 
checked by the Personnel Examining 
Unit with the Budget Director’s certif- 
icate provided as authorization. The 
changes are made in the Addressograph 
Unit where new plates are prepared and 
the master file made current with the 
authorized changes. 

The Payroll Sheet contains the gross 
amount due each employee, withholding 
tax deductions, pension deductions, 
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Health Insurance Plan deductions, gar- 
nishee and/or Family Court deductions, 
if any, and the net amount payable. 
The salary checks are prepared by the 
Addressograph Unit. 
The Tabulating Unit maintains a 


master file of punched tab cards from 


which deduction schedules are prepared 
for withholding tax deductions, pen- 
sion deductions, and garnishee and/or 
Family Court deductions. The deduction 
schedules, together with the payroll, are 
sent to the respective departments for 
certification and additional accounting 
transactions. After certification and ac- 
counting, the schedules and payrolls are 
returned to the Central Payroll Divi- 
sion for examination and audit. 

The payrolls are sent to the Civil 
Service Commission for certification and 
then returned to the Central Payroll 
Division. 

Upon return to the Central Payroll 
Division, the payrolls are again checked 
by the examiners for any changes that 
may have been made by the Civil 
Service Commission. 

The pay checks are sent to the Check 
Writing Unit where the check number, 
net amount of pay, and a code number 
indicating the amount are placed on 
the checks. A schedule of pay checks 
is prepared simultaneously with the 
check-writing operation. Typewriter- 
bookkeeping machines are used to pre- 
pare the checks and schedules. 

A final audit of the payroll and Check 
Register is made and the Auditor of 
Accounts prepares the warrants and 
warrant schedules, which are forwarded 
to the Division of Disbursements for 
appropriate ledger entry. 

The warrant is then sent to the 
Comptroller’s representative for signa- 
ture and finally to the Treasurer’s Office 
for countersignature. 


The Payroll Sheet and pay checks, in 
the meantime, are forwarded to the 
Paymaster’s Division where the Signa- 
ture Unit prints the City Treasurer’s 
signature on the checks by means of the 
check-signing machine. The checks are 
notched to indicate the pay period 
involved. 


The payroll and checks are disbursed 
by the Payroll Distribution Unit (Pay- 
master’s Division) after the warrants 


-are signed. They are picked up on pay 


day by department personnel. 


Payroll Bureau, Municipal Civil 
Service Commission 


The bureau examines and certifies 
payrolls of 68 City departments in ac- 
cordance with Section 20, Civil Service 
Law. Payroll and roster and service 
record cards for 170,000 permanent 
employees and 15,000 to 18,000 provi- 
sional employees are maintained by the 
bureau. 


The Civil Service Commission has a 
Machine Tabulating Unit that prepares 
payroll cards, receipt lists, and employee 
cards for the provisional employees 
only. The unit develops other data per- 
tinent to payrolls, including the prepa- 
ration of payroll cards for new em- 
ployees and the listing of all regular 
employees by tax number, showing 
gross pay and withholding tax amount, 
the latter to be used in the Comptroller’s 
Office. 


Withholding Tax Division 


The Withholding Tax Division, with a 
total of 48 employees, issues annually 
Federal Withholding Tax Statements to 
employees and also forwards them, 
together with the Employee’s Earnings 
Record, to New York State. Approxi- 
mately 210,000 ““W-2’s” (the form used) 
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were prepared in 1950 for all City 


employees, including Board of Educa- 


tion and excluding Board of Transpor- — 


tation. A control ledger is maintained 
for the accounting of taxes with- 
held, which, for 1950, amounted to 
$60 million. The issuing of the state- 
ments is delayed each year; the City is 
required to ask for an extension of time 
and is usually given 30 days. 


This work, extending from January 
20 to the end of March 1, requires 
overtime work and additional rentals 
for the use of the equipment beyond the 
normal work day. 


The delay in starting the statements 
stems principally from the type of pay- 
roll system currently used. The system 
requires numerous adjustments to the 
accounting records, before the prepara- 
tion of the withholding statements can 
be started. It is not until January 20 
that the division can proceed with the 
statements. In the meantime the City 
employees are waiting for the W-2’s to 
file their income tax returns. 


The Central Payroll Division 


The Central Payroll Division of the 
Comptroller’s Office, with 84 employees, 
signs, distributes and reconciles all pay- 


roll checks, except for the Board of 


Transportation and Tunnel Authority. 
It countersigns and disburses 200 bank 
warrants, reconciles payroll disburse- 
ments for 31 bank accounts, and admin- 
isters the refunding of money to the 
respective accounts, such as unearned 
salaries and the deductions affected. 


The use of machines for payroll 
preparation and related work has been 
confined, in general, to the operations 


City Departments 


Five phases of payroll entail a great 
amount of effort by personnel in the 
payroll bureaus of the various City de- 
partments: attendance records, prepa- 
ration of Report of Changes in Per- 
sonnel, Payroll Sheets, Recapitulation of 
Payroll, and Summary of Payroll. 

The recapitulation of the payroll, as 
prepared by the outside departments, 
represents an especially laborious task, 
inasmuch as all figures are posted manu- 
ally and in most cases totaled manually. 
At times totals are checked by comp- 
tometer operators or adding machine 
operators. 

In one department, with approxi- 
mately 4,300 employees, 25 clerical 
hours are spent on recapitulating its 
payroll during each semimonthly pay 
period, or a total of 600 man-hours for 
the 24 pay periods during the year. 

The fiscal bureaus prepare manually 
personnel service budgets by listing’ all 
budget lines and the names of the 
employees chargeable against each line. 
Various column headings are listed to 
include data on salaries, increments, 
vacancies, savings, chargeable funds, 
and other information. In addition, they 
maintain salary and wage records by 
payroll periods, appropriation ledgers 
for salaries and wages, deduction 
records by payroll periods, attendance 
records, and other records. The infor- 
mation contained in these records could 
be furnished by the Central Payroll 
Division by means of mechanized 
procedures. 
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in the Central Payroll Division, With- 
holding Tax Division, Municipal Civil 
Service Commission, and the Division 
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of Disbursements. Other departments 
where payroll work is performed in 
varying degrees and which have ma- 
chine installations are the Department 
of Public Works, Department of Sanita- 
tion, Borough Presidents’ Offices, Hunter 
College, and New York Public Library. 


The machine installations have been 
adapted generally to the work as per- 
formed in the units concerned. Little or 
no consideration has been given to 
co-ordinating and integrating interde- 
partmentally. In most cases the machine 
utilization is irregular because the in- 
stallation is geared to peak loads. In 
some cases these machines have been 


acquired for a special purpose to meet 


emergency situations. 


Central Payroll Division 


The Addressograph Unit has 138 
graphotypes and 15 printers and nor- 
mally employs 27 operators and 8 clerks. 
Printing of pay checks and their sched- 
ules is started in the Addressograph 
Unit and completed in the Check Writ- 
ing Unit. Checks are paper type, pur- 
chased in continuous fan-fold form. 
They are automatically fed through 
printing machines that extract from 
individual addressing plates at the rate 
of 20,000 per 7-hour day. Approxi- 
mately 5,000,000 checks are printed in 
a year. 


The pay checks are completed in the 
Check Register Unit, where 14 type- 
writer-bookkeeping machines are op- 
erated manually to insert the net 
amount earned, and also to produce the 
“Schedule of Pay Checks” listing the 
check number and amount. The Unit 
also contains 10 electric typewriters, 2 
bookkeeping machines, an addressing 
plate embossing machine, and a check 
bursting machine. 


Before preparing the salaried pay- 
rolls, about 8,000 changes in personnel 
status must be made, requiring the 
preparation of new plates for 90 per- 
cent of these changes. At least twice a 
year and on other occasions, a greater 
portion of the 160,000 plates maintained 
by the Addressograph Unit are subject 
to change. For example, in January 
plates are changed because of manda- 
tory salary increases; changes are made 


in July because of revisions to the 


budget. The changes are of such magni- 
tude that additional outside service is 
required. 

The labor cost alone for cutting, sort- 
ing, and filing plates averages approxi- 
mately $12,000 for each general change- 
over, or a total of $36,000 for three 
such changes experienced during seven 
months, January to July of 1951. , 


As in the Addressograph Unit, the 
tab cards are kept up-to-date by punch- 
ing new cards from the 20,000 to 30,000 — 
changes reported per month through the 
“Report of Changes in Personnel.” 


Withholding Tax Division 

The equipment in this division is op- 
erated by 20 tabulating-machine oper-. 
ators. The various tabulated forms and 
records are checked by another group 
in the same division, known as the 
Auditing-Examining Unit. This group 
consists of 25 persons including 5 more 
tabulating-machine operators. 


Machine Utilization 

The tabulating equipment in the Cen- 
tral Payroll Division is used only 10 
percent to 20 percent of capacity each 
payroll period, except for peak loads oc- 
curring two to four times a year, when 
the master file of cards is repunched. 
The tabulating equipment in the With- 
holding Tax Division is generally used 
up to 75 percent of capacity during the 


duplication 
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loads occurring quarterly when gov- 
ernment reports are prepared, and 
annually when withholding tax state- 
ments are prepared, the equipment is 
used up to 100 percent of capacity. 
The division of withholding tax deduc- 
tion work between the Central Payroll 
Division and the Withholding Tax Divi- 
sion increases the machine rentals and 
decreases machine utilization. 


Sanitation Department Machines 


The Department of Sanitation has a 
group of machines of various types 
located in the Payroll Bureau, exclu- 
sively for processing the payrolls. 


The Payroll Bureau prepares four 
semimonthly payrolls covering 2,600 
employees and five weekly payrolls 
covering 10,000 employees. The semi- 
monthly payrolls are handled like all 
other similar City payrolls. The weekly 
payrolls involve more detailed proce- 
dures, which, for the major part, were 
handled formerly by the Central Pay- 
roll Division. As a result, there is a 
in addressing equipment 
used to maintain separate embossed 
plates and resulting in loss of machine 


usage. For example, the nine high- 
speed payroll machines, costing $3,000 


per machine, 


: 


were acquired when 
H. I. P. (Health Insurance Plan) was 
instituted. The machines are now used 
for one step, to print gross amount on 
payroll sheets, consuming only six hours 
one day per week. 
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regular pay periods. During the peak 


Condition of City-Owned Machines 
The City of New York owns all the 


- machines in the Central Payroll Divi- 


sion and the Department of Sanitation, 
with the exception of the tabulating 
equipment which is leased from the 
manufacturer on a rental basis. The 
rental fee includes maintenance service 
as provided in the contract and thus 
keeps. machines in operating condition. 

The maintenance expense of the City- 
owned machines is borne fully by the 
City. This presents a serious situation. 
The age of the addressing machines in 
the Central Payroll Division ranges 
from a few months to 21 years. Repairs 
to these machines from 1936 to April, 
195i, have amounted to $15,165.18 and 
from 1946 the maintenance cost has 
averaged $1,627.00 per year. 

The cost of repairs and maintenance 
for the typewriting-bookkeeping ma- 
chines from 1937 to April 16, 1951, has 
totaled $15,411.24, or an average of 
$1,100.00 per year. In 1950 an addi- 
tional $7,000.00 was spent for an over- 
haul job, thus bringing the annual aver- 
age maintenance cost up to $1,600.00. 


An appraisal shows that the machines 
can be used for another year, probably 
two, at the expense of additional repairs 
and the possibility of encountering un- 
expected breakdowns resulting in de- 
layed issuance of pay checks. The City 
is thus faced with the immediate prob- 
lem of securing other machines to per- 
form the check writing and check 
register listing. 


DISADVANTAGES OF THE PRESENT PAYROLL SYSTEM 


The payroll system currently used by 
the City in processing semi-monthly 
payrolls is referred to as a “current” or 
“anticipated” type of payroll system as 
contrasted with a “delayed” type. 


The “current” or “anticipated” sys- 
tem implies that the preparation of the 
payrolls takes place currently with the 
payroll period, so that payments can be 
made on the last day of the pay period. 
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When the payroll preparation begins, 
for example, on the 10th of the half 
month ending on the 15th, certain facts 
are anticipated. It is anticipated that 
the employee will earn full pay for the 
balance of the pay period. However, the 
employee could be absent, promoted, re- 
signed, etc., which would require a 
change in the amount of pay between 
the time the payroll is prepared and 
when it is paid. 

The difference between the payroll as 
prepared and the action subsequent to 
its preparation results in time-consum- 
ing phases of payroll work including 
“refund,” “supplementary payrolls,” and 
“split checks,” which are explained be- 


low. Of these, one of the most serious 


disadvantages is the necessity for mak- 
ing refunds. 


There are many instances when the 
checks returned do not equal the amount 
listed on the refund notice due to the 
deductions made on the payroll for pen- 
sions, garnishee, Family Court matters 
or Health Insurance Plan. It becomes 
necessary for the Paymaster Division, 
in these cases, to transfer the money by 
making various adjustments in order 


to complete the refunds to the City 
Treasury. 


Supplemental Payrolls and 
Split Checks 

Another disadvantage is the necessity 
of preparing supplemental payrolls for 
employees who are not paid on the regu- 
lar payrolls. During 1950, a total of 
108,946 pay checks was prepared from 
supplemental payrolls. 

A final significant disadvantage re- 
sulting from the anticipated type of 
payroll system involves the printing of 
additional checks, referred to as split 
checks or divided checks. When the full 
amount of pay is not earned, the ori- 
ginal check is withheld and the full 
amount divided between two subsequent 
checks, one to be issued to the employee 
with the correct amount earned and the 
second check representing the balance 
of an unearned portion to be used for 
accounting control purposes. 

During 1950, 24,000 checks were split 
and another 21,000 were refunded in 
full. Several thousand more are printed 
because of errors in reporting changes 
and because of multiple transactions. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


During the course of this survey, a 
number of payroll systems were ob- 
served in actual operation. Among the 
larger installations were those of the 
New York State government at Albany, 
the City’s Board of Transportation and 
Division of Disbursements, and the 
United States Treasury Department in 
New York City. 

The machines observed in conjunction 
with the above installations are repre- 
sentative of the type used by organiza- 
tions cognizant of mechanized methods 
applicable to high volume productions. 


The types included addressing equip- 
ment featuring embossed plates, tabu- 
lating equipment with punched cards as 
the basic form, and bookkeeping-ac- 
counting machines especially adapted to 
payrolls. 

To develop the most economical pay- 
roll system, a number of time-consum- 
ing and costly operations should be 
eliminated. These include refunds, sup- 
plementary payrolls, split checks, de- 
layed Withholding Tax Statements, 
peak loads, overtime work, and similar 
annoyances of significant proportions. 
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The New York City payroll, in terms 
of employees, is probably the largest 
prepared at one location. While size 
alone could dictate the type of payroll 
system, there are other influencing fac- 
tors making payroll work increasingly 
complex and burdensome. Many years 
ago the employees received salaries 
representing the total amount earned 
for the time worked. Now, the gross 
amount due is adjusted by deductions of 
many kinds, such as taxes, mandatory 
increments, merit increases, cost-of-liv- 
ing bonus, and other reasons related to 
rules and regulations regarding vaca- 
tions, absences, sick leave, and the like. 


Delayed Payroll 

When the preparation of a payroll 
occurs after the time worked, the pay- 
roll system is referred to as a “delayed 
payroll plan.” This plan is generally 
practiced where employees on an hourly 
or daily rate basis are paid only for the 
time actually worked. It prevails, for 
example, in the Department of Sanita- 
tion where the work week extends from 
Sunday through Saturday and employ- 
ees are paid the following Friday. The 
delay is necessary since the actual hours 
worked are not known until the work 
week is completed. 

The application of the same principle, 
that of delaying payment to salaried 
employees now paid semimonthly, is 
recommended for New York City’s high 
volume payroll. Such a plan would eli- 
minate the costly procedures of refunds, 
supplementary payrolls, and split checks. 
In addition, the Withholding Tax State- 
ments would be expedited and the over- 
time experienced early in the year to 
balance the accounts and prepare em- 
ployee statements for income tax pur- 
poses would be avoided. 

It is recommended that the transition 
| from the “current” payroll plan to the 


“delayed” payroll plan be accomplished 
gradually rather than attempt the 
changeover at one time. Payment to 
employees under the delayed plan should 
be deferred one day each payroll period 
until the delayed period has been 
reached. The time that payments could 
be delayed is dependent on the organi- 
zation of the payroll work. It appears 
that a delay of only one week would be 
practical. 


Biweekly Payroll 

Further benefits could be obtained by 
establishing a ‘“‘biweekly pay period 
plan,” in place of the semimonthly pay 
periods currently used. With salaried 
employees now paid twice a month, the 
day of the week on which pay periods 
end varies from month to month. Bi- 
weekly pay periods would establish 26 
pay periods in a year, with employees 
paid on the same day each period. 

Although two more payrolls would 
have to be prepared, as compared with 
the present 24 for semimonthly periods, 
the proposed plan offers definite oppor- 
tunities with respect to operating sched- 
ules and machine capacity. 

The employees, especially those re- 
ceiving smaller salaries, might benefit 
materially by receiving their pay checks 
on definite days at regular two-week 
intervals which would eliminate the 
necessity for stretching their incomes 
at certain times during the month. 

The biweekly payroll plan makes pos- 
sible a uniform plan for computing 
employees’ earnings when days worked 
is a factor. Salaried employees suffer 
deductions of 1/31, 1/30, 1/29, or 1/28 
of the monthly rate when absent one 
day. The amount deducted varies with 
the month during which the absence 
occurred. In the Department of Sanita- 
tion, where most of the personnel are 
paid weekly, it was noted that some of 
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them are paid on a basis of 813, 302, or 
250 working days per year, but all 
predicated on an annual salary rate. 

It is recommended that all employees 
on an annual salary should be paid for 
the same number of days per annum, 
for example, 260 days consisting of 5 
days per week for 52 weeks. A single 
chart showing daily earnings, deduc- 
tions, and net pay could replace the 
several charts required now. 


Alternate Pay Days 


The establishment of alternate pay 
days is recommended. For example, one 
group of salaried employees would be 
paid on one Friday and another group 


on the following Friday. Such a plan 


would result in a more effective control 
of productivity and utilization of equip- 
ment in payroll preparation; personnel 
and machine requirements would be 
reduced. 

The principle of alternate pay days is 
recommended also for application to the 
weekly payrolls, under a _ staggered 
system. It should be noted that the 
Board of Transportation employs a 
staggered pay plan for its weekly paid 
personnel. 


Merger of Payroll Functions 


It is recommended that the Withhold- 
ing Tax Division be merged with the 
Central Payroll Division. The volume 
of work could be substantially reduced 
by having the Board of Education con- 
trol the withholding tax deductions dur- 
ing the preparation of their payrolls. 
The Board should prepare and issue the 
withholding tax statements. The com- 
plexity of withholding tax deductions 
would be materially lessened with the 
“delayed type” payroll previously dis- 
cussed. The merger would combine the 
Tabulating Units and the Audit-Ex- 


amining functions of the two divisions, 
from which immediate economies could 
be realized. 

By combining the Audit-Examining 
procedures required for payroll and 
withholding tax accounting, allocation 
of personnel services could be advan- 
tageously arranged. Peak work-load 
periods and low activity cycles usually 
associated with payroll work could be 
minimized through balanced schedules 


and assignments. 


The Reconciliation Unit of the Pay- 
master’s Division, responsible for recon- 
ciling canceled pay checks, could also 
be integrated with the mechanized 
procedures recommended for the Cen- 
tral Payroll Division. 

Since the refunding of unearned sala- 
ries is virtually unnecessary with a 
“delayed” payroll plan, there remain 
three other functions in the Paymaster 
Division to consider—check signing, 
check distribution, and banking. It is 
recommended that these functions re- 
main in the Paymaster Division for the 
purpose of internal control. However, it 
is believed that the personnel could be 
reduced because the accounting work 
required for refunds would be elimi- 
nated and the payroll work would be 
more evenly distributed through the ap- 
plication of the every other week and 
alternate pay period recommendations. 

A final merger could be accomplished 
relative to the examination and certifi- 
cation of payrolls. When the depart- 
ment concerned and the Central Payroll 
Division have been authorized by the 
proper authorities to make personnel 
changes, including appointments and 
promotions, it should suffice to have the 
changes examined and certified outside 
of the Civil Service Commission. The 
merger of. these departments may re- 
quire a clarification of the Charter. 
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The Personnel Examining Unit of the 
Central Payroll Division can be equip- 
ped with the necessary records to ex- 
amine payrolls completely. The Audit 


Unit in the same division is in an excel- - 


lent position to examine all monetary 
data pertaining to application of correct 
salaries to specified personnel. The de- 
partments have the opportunity of cer- 
tifying their payrolls with regard to 
personnel and salaries upon receipt of 
payroll sheets. The Civil Service Com- 
mission can be kept informed of per- 
sonnel changes and salaries through 
change notices. If necessary, the Com- 
mission could examine the payrolls. 


Production and Quality Controls for 


_ Machine Operators 


Production and Quality Controls are 
effectively used by the Division of Dis- 
bursements of the City Comptroller’s 
Office, the United States Treasury, and 
many business establishments. 

It is recommended that the City in- 
stall a system for controlling production 
and quality of machine operations as a 
part of the proposed Mechanization 
Plan. The system would include produc- 
tive and quality standards; measuring 
employee performance against stand- 
ards; and using the performance ratings 
for evaluating employees. 


RECOMMENDED MECHANIZATION 


A number of methods for preparing 
the weekly, biweekly, and monthly 
salary payrolls were explored and the 
major office equipment manufacturers’ 
mechanical systems were studied to 
evolve the simplest, most accurate, and 
most economical methods. 


The plan presented herewith is a 
combination of a number of mechanical 
systems. It consists of the following 
mechanized units: 


(1) An Addressograph Unit which 
will prepare a permanent plate for 
every employee embossed with name, 
address, gross pay, all deductions, net 
pay, permanent employee number, 
employee budget job number, etc., as 
outlined previously and detailed iater. 

(2) A National Cash Register Unit 
which will prepare payrolls for 
weekly-paid employees, part of whom 
work other than regular hours and, 
therefore, receive varying pay. 

(3) A Tabulating Unit which will 

gather all statistical and accounting 
data, post the individual earnings 
record (ledger) card, and prepare the 
annual earning and withholding tax 


reports to the Federal government 

and State government. 

The Addressograph Unit will prepare 
the following: (1) a pay check with 
stub; (2) a tabulating card; (3) pay- 
roll, pension, and withholding tax de- 
duction schedules; (4) an individual 
earnings record card; and (5) the W-2 
and 105 Forms printed with name and 
address. 

The National Cash Register Unit is 
the recommended method for preparing 
a 16,000 weekly payroll of which a 
relatively small number (4,000) of 
weekly employees work varying hours 
and are also paid overtime. 

The tabulating system is the recom- 
mended method for accumulating earn- 
ings, posting them to earnings records 
(ledger) cards, and for posting the 
annual earnings and withholding tax to 
the W-2 and 105 forms. (The latter is 
the New York State Earnings Record.) 
It is also the recommended method for 
reconciling checks with bank state- 
ments. 
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Addressograph 


The addressograph machines will pro- 
duce a punch card check to pay each 
employee and to use internally in the 
Central Payroll Division, the Comptrol- 
ler’s Office, and the Finance Department 
to reconcile checks or for other account- 
ing and statistical purposes. 


An addressograph plate will be pre- 
pared for every employee as a perma- 
nent record of salary and all deductions. 
The plate consists of a metal frame con- 
taining three embossed plate sections 
and a punched hole card section. The 
three plate sections are for name, ad- 
dress, and pay with deductions. The 


punched hole section converts the pay 


with deductions into punched holes. 


The three embossed plate sections are 
produced by Flexowriter and automatic 
Graphotype Machines. 

The Flexowriter is a standard electric 
typewriter with an attachment which 
produces, as a by-product operation, a 
paper tape in which the typing machine 
punches holes. The tape is then placed 
in the automatic Graphotypes. The holes 
in the tape operate automatic Grapho- 
types to prepare an addressograph plate 
with all data embossed in the plate ex- 
actly as it appeared on the typed list pre- 
pared by the Flexowriter. 

The addressograph plates are pre- 
pared by tape-operated Graphotypes for 
180,000 City employees initially and for 
about 9,000 changes per payroll period. 

From the addressograph plate any in- 
formation can be printed on, or punched 
in, a tabulating card, or a payroll can 
be printed. The printed information is 
an exact copy of the embossing. Punched 
holes can be made in a tabulating card 
or check simultaneously with the print- 
ing of the card or check. 


A space is provided in the addresso- 


graph frame for a plate in which holes 
are key punched to correspond with the 
numerical data embossed on the plate 
inserted in the lower section of the ad- 
dressograph frame. These holes oper- 
ate keys in the Addressograph Model 
9300 Machine to produce a pay check 
and punched tabulating card holes. The 
embossed section of the plate prints the 
information on the check or tabulating 
card in the Model 9300 Machine and 


-prints a payroll when used in the Ad- 


dressograph Model 9100 Machine. 

Periodically a complete change or new 
file of 222,000 new plates must be made. 
A change in the Federal Withholding 
Tax Law, mandatory annual increases, 
cost of living bonus, general increases, 
or pension changes may cause new 
plates to be made for about 60 percent 
of the payroll. 

It is recommended that an individual] 
payroll change notice be used to report 
changes, both permanent and tempo- 
rary, which a City employee normally 
experiences. The notice would be pre- 
pared for each change in sufficient copies _ 
to inform those interested. They should 
be serialized for control purposes and 
arranged in sequence until the end of 
the pay period when the forms are sent 
to the Personnel Examining Unit of 
the Central Payroll Division. 

It is recommended that each of the 
field officers in a City agency prepare 
for its own personnel this Change of 
Status Notice Form or pay changes and 
forward it to its own central office. 


Payroll Preparation 

Under the proposed system the bi- 
weekly salary payroll will be divided 
into two groups. One group of payrolls 
will be prepared during one week and 
the other group the following week. A 
total of 222,000 plates will be required 
for both groups. 
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The weekly payrolls for the Depart- 
ments of Sanitation, Parks, and others 


will require 20,200 plates, although the © 


plan provides sufficient capacity for 
4,000 more plates required at peak 
periods. 


The proposed procedures in the Cen- 
tral Payroll Division necessary to the 
preparation of the pay check and pay- 
roll as well as the tabulating and record 
cards are as follows: 


(1) Preparation of embossed plates 
from Change of Status Notices. This 
involves use of the Flexowriter. From 
tapes prepared on the latter, the 
Graphotype embosses a plate. It is 
estimated that one operator can op- 
erate 7 to 10 Graphotypes. The em- 
bossed plates are inserted in the 
addressograph plates by hand, the 
assembled frame and plate is hand 
filed, and the old plate is removed 
from the file. 

In the upper section of the ad- 
dressograph plate, key punch opera- 
tors punch information on gross and 
net pay, register number, budget job 
number, and deductions. 

The frame with plate is run through 
Model 9100 Addressograph for proof 
listing. Proofreading is done manu- 
ally by a single operator against the 
original Change of Status Notice. 

(2) Printing of Payroll Sheets and 
Withholding Tax Deduction Schedule. 
A monthly and biweekly payroll is 
printed on the 9100 machine. A time 
Sheet and a proof payroll sheet for 
the weekly payroll are printed each 
week with the employee’s regular 
time and pay printed. For the ap- 
proximately 25 percent of the latter 
on other than regular hours, the 
printed payroll line is crossed out and 
the corrected pay inserted by hand. 
The totals will then be adjusted by 
hand. 

The Withholding Tax Deduction 

Schedule will be produced by carbon 
impression while printing the Payroll 
Register. 

(8) Printing of the Schedule of 


Pension Deductions. A selected list of 
plates is run on the 9100 Machine, the 
selection of plates to be printed being 
made by a tab marker on the plate. 

(4) Maintaining the Earnings 
Ledger Card. This card is imprinted 
on the 9100 Machine. Only the first 
line is imprinted on the ledger card. 
Subsequent entries for each pay pe- 
riod will be made by the tabulating 
machines. As changes are made in an 
employee’s pay or deductions, a new 
plate is made. 

(5) Preparation of Pay Checks and 
Stubs. The pay check and tab card 
are produced on the 9300 Addresso- 
graph Machine. Each check will have 
a stub for the employee to keep, show- 
ing gross pay and deductions. The 
weekly payroll checks will also be 
run, but only for check number and 
employee name and number, the pay 
being filled in on National Cash 
Register machines. Dating and sign- 
ing can be done as part of this opera- 
tion. Checks for salaried employees 
will be made on one run of the plates 
through the 9300 Machine. Tab cards 
for both salary and weekly-paid em- 
ployees will be produced with another 
run at a higher speed. The tab card 
will have punched and printed on it 
the register number, gross pay, earn- 
able compensation, Federal withhold- 
ing tax, and pension deductions, 3 
percent or 4 percent. 


IBM Tabulating 


The recommended procedures for the 
reconciliation of pay checks, recapitula- 
tion of payroll posting to earnings 
ledger cards, and preparation of With- 
holding Tax Statements utilizes IBM 
Tabulating Machines. An outline of the 
tabulating operations follows: 

There are 180,000 biweekly checks, 
or 90,000 to be handled each week, since 
the payroll will be divided into two 
groups. In addition, there are 16,000 
weekly-paid employees. Therefore, a 
total of 106,000 pay checks are to be 
handled each week. 
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Periodically the canceled pay checks 
will be collated, or matched, with the 
tabulating card, prepared during the 
addressograph operations previously de- 
scribed, to determine the checks out- 
standing and to balance with the bank 
statements. The unmatched accounting- 
tabulating cards remaining will show 
this balance. Operations are as follows: 

(1) The canceled checks received 
from the banks will be tabulated on 

a Model 285 IBM Tabulator. They 

will be sorted each week, by Check 

Number, on Model 082 IBM Sorter. 

(2) The canceled checks are again 
tabulated on a Model 285 IBM Tabu- 
lator and listed. The checks having 
been arranged in Check Number se- 
quence as above are, therefore, in the 


same order as originally issued. All 


checks received up to the time this 
operation is performed will be posted 
against the control sheet which shows 
the original list of checks issued. 

(3) The machine will indicate a 
missing check by the character “M.”’ 
The clerk will pick up the amount of 
the original checks (not yet cashed) 
outstanding and will list these 
amounts by hand on a tape, to balance 
with the bank balance. 


Recapitulation of Payroll 


The accounting-tabulating cards pre- 
pared during the addressograph opera- 
tion previously described will be used 
to prepare a recapitulation of the pay- 
roll prior to sending the payrolls to the 
City agencies for certification. 


The tabulating cards will be sorted on 
a Model 082 Sorter by departments, to 
Budget Job Numbers, at a rate of 9,500 
an hour. They will be listed and totaled 
by Budget Job Number and tabulated by 
Department Number on a Model 402 
IBM Accounting Machine. 

The tabulating cards must be resorted 
to restore them to the original order by 
Check Number so they can be used by 








the Comptroller’s Office and the Finance — 
Department. 


Withholding Tax Statements 

Every employee from whose wages 
income tax has been withheld is entitled 
to receive from the City two copies 
(original and duplicate) of a ‘With- 
holding Tax Statement,” Form W-2. 
This statement shows the total amount 
of wages paid and the amount of tax 
withheld, if any, during the previous 


calendar year. According to the law, 


such statements should be issued to the 
employees by January 31. However, as 
mentioned earlier in this Report, the 
City was unable to complete the 1950 
statements until March, 1951. 


The recommended procedures propose 
to complete the statements within 30 
days after the end of the calendar year. 
It is estimated that 9 employees as com- 
pared with the 20 employees now used 
will be required to perform the with- 
holding tax operation with the IBM 
tabulating equipment recommended. An 
outline of the procedures follows: 

(1) A duplicate set of the original 
tabulating cards will be obtained 
through the Model 514 IBM Repro- 
ducer and used for the subsequent 
steps in the procedure. The current 
duplicate cards will be accumulated 
for 4 pay periods or 8 weeks. 

(2) These cards are sorted by em- 
ployee number on Model 082 IBM 
Sorter at the rate of 4,500 per hour 
for a 6-column sort. 

(3) A summary card will be 
punched for the 8 weeks pay of each 
employee by a Model 514 IBM Repro- 
ducer hooked up with a Model 402 
IBM Accounting Machine. They will 
be posted to the individual earnings 
ledger cards using a Model 402 IBM 
Tabulator with a comparing bill feed. 
The Federal Withholding Statement 

(Form W-2), a paper form, is available 
in 4-part sets, containing carbon in- 
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serts and New York State’s Earnings 
Records, Form 105, a tabulating card. 
The sets can be obtained in strips of 
ten or in a continuous form. It is recom- 
mended that the forms be prepared with 
addressograph and_ typewriter-book- 
keeping machines. 

The 4-part set in continuous form 
or the strips will be imprinted with 
name and address by the Model 9100 
Addressograph Machine, for both 
salary and weekly payroll employees. 


The statements will be filled in with 
total Federal income tax withheld 
and total net pay at the close of the 
year on typewriter-bookkeeping ma- 
chines from data from the individual 
earnings ledger record. The typists 
are available from the Flexowriter 
and Key punch operation. Ten avail- 
able operators can produce the entire 
amount of reports in 20 days with 10 
machines. 


There are two alternate methods pro- 
posed by IBM which might be worthy of 
consideration at some future time. 


Alternate Method No. 1—If approval 
can be obtained from the United States 
Treasury Department to substitute a 
tabulating card form for the paper 
Form W-2 now prescribed, it would be 
possible to fill in the employee’s name 
and address and punch in the employ- 
ee’s number on both the W-2 and 105 
tabulating cards. Both cards could be 
put through the bill feed on the tabu- 
lator, obtaining the earning data from 
the ledger card. The employee number 
would be used on the comparing station 
to prevent wrong posting. 


Alternate Method No. 2—The second 
method employs the first alternate 
method for preparing the 105 form. 
However, the W-2 in a continuous paper 
form will be run through on IBM tabu- 
lator where the comparing station of 
the machine will indicate the forms 
which are out of order with the earn- 


ings ledger cards. An opportunity will 
thereby be available to correct any dis- 


order in the sequence of the W-2 forms. 


Furthermore, misposting of earnings 
will be prevented when the forms are 
run through the bill feed. 


National Cash Register 


The National Cash Register Machine 
Model 145 is recommended for the 
preparation of payrolls for weekly- 


paid employees of whom the majority 


are located in the Departments of Sani- 
tation, Parks, and Public Works. 


Certain procedures in the weekly pay- 
rolls will be integrated with addresso- 
graph and tabulating operations. In 
order to picture the flow of weekly pay- 
rolls in their preparation, the proce- | 
dures are presented with all operations 
included in one section. 


Preparation of the Weekly Payroll 
Sheets and Pay Checks 


(1) The weekly payrolls will be 
started with the listing by the Model 
9100 Addressograph Machine of pay- 
roll sheets with names only, payroll 
Sheets with names and regular pay, 
and time sheets with names only. 
(The sheets will be forwarded to the 
respective departments where the 
field offices will revise the regular 
earnings to reflect the actual hours 
worked. The departments will enter 
earnings on the employee’s earnings 
ledger card. A copy of the revised 
payroll and the earnings ledger card 
will be returned to the Central Pay- 
roll Division.) 

(2) The 16,000 weekly payroll 
checks will be made on the National 
Cash Register Machine, in the form 
of a tabulating card and stub pre- 
viously imprinted with employee 
name and number by Model 9300 
Addressograph Machine. The figures 
taken from the revised payroll sheets 
will be calculated by the National 
Cash Register Machine and the 
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amounts, including gross pay, deduc- 
tions, and net pay inserted on the pay 
checks. Simultaneously, the machine 
will prepare, in addition to the check, 
the stub, the individual earnings 
ledger card, and the payroll sheet. 


(8) The weekly pay checks will be 
key punched for net amount of pay 
only by using Model 024 IBM Key 
Punch. The check number and em- 
ployee number were previously 
printed and punched on the Model 
9300 Addressograph Machine. 


(4) Approximately 25 percent of 
the IBM tabulating cards previously 
prepared for the weekly payroll em- 
ployees must be hand pulled from 
the file and remade because of change 
in pay. These cards are placed in the 
Model 514 IBM Alphabetic Reproduc- 
ing Punch. Automatically the em- 
ployee number and other unchanged 
data will be duplicated on a new card. 


(5) The 4,000 new ecards will be 
hand punched for the changed data, 
which will be obtained from the fin- 
ished payroll produced on the Na- 
tional Cash Register Machine. These 
cards will be refiled since they will 
not be reprinted. 


Bureau of Retirement and Pensions 


It is recommended that the tabulating 
punched card used for payroll purposes 
be extended from the Central Payroll 
Division and applied to the retirement 
records and loan accounting operations. 
These functions are performed in the 
Bureau of Retirement and Pensions. 


It is estimated that the application 


of a tabulating punched card system in 
the Bureau of Retirement and Pensions 
will permit complete elimination of the 
present Machine Posting Department 
which has approximately 40 machine 
operators and clerks utilizing 27 book- 
keeping-accounting machines. A further 
saving of personnel service appears 
probable with tabulating mechanization 
of loan accounting operations. 

A total saving of 60 persons in the 


Bureau of Retirement and Pensions 


could be effected by integrating their 
operations with the Central Payroll Di- 
vision. 


Personnel and Machine Requirements 


In estimating personnel and machine 
requirements, liberal allowances have 
been made in all calculations by using 
hourly production rates for City em- 
ployees at two-thirds of average com- 
mercial production and using daily 
production rates for 6 hours only. There- 
fore, the effective production is about 
57 percent of the commercial rate. In 
addition, liberal allowance for both per- 
sonnel and machines has been made 
after making due allowance for a pro- 
duction schedule which calls for produc- . 
ing the work within a peak period. 

A force of 53 persons will be neces- 
sary to operate the machines, using the 
above recommended installations, in 
addition to which three supervisors 
must be added. 


SAVINGS 


The application of the principles rec- 
ommended to effect a simplified and eco- 
nomical payroll system would realize 
net annual savings of $1,044,640 con- 
sisting of personal service and machine 
rentals. 


Approximately 351 fewer employees 


are anticipated for working payrolls 
and related activities. (The savings in- 
volving personal services were pre- 
sented in detail to the City FPuEON 
Department. ) 


The capital outlay for the purchase 
of machines totals $235,520, while the 
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annual machine rentals total $24,120 for 
payroll purposes and an estimated $50,- 
000 for mechanizing the retirement sys- 
tem. 


(1) At the end of the first 
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The net savings for personal serv- 
ices and machine rentals are figured 
below. 


(2) For subsequent years— 


Saving of personal service $1,053,000 
year— ; : 
S f t hin 
Saving of personal service $1,053,000 eee oe ere 
; FORTIS. .cjaccccscsccseccccasseens 65,760 
Saving of present machine 
RONG pe. coat ss ageccsaccassvides 65,760 Total tae es $1,118,760 
BNE CEI ces cock ns cvecsoases $1,118,760 Recommended machine 
Recommended purchase rentals for payroll pur- 
end rental ot machines DOSOS: “esctaccscsccsesessscseassoss $ 24,120 
for payroll purposes.... 259,640 Estimated machine rentals 
Estimated machine rentals for mechanized retire- 
for mechanized retire- ment systeM ........00e 50,000 
ment systeM ..........e0000 50,000 
MOtGL -joisvset.e<ecsnceenen 74,120 
Tories. $ 309,640 ah $ 
Total Net Savings $ 809,120 Total Net Savings $1,044,640 
SECTION 3 
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BARRINGTON ASSOCIATES, INC. 


The City has many thousands of 
office machines, most of which it owns. 
In addition, about $650,000 a year is 
spent for the rental of office equipment. 
The rented machines, mostly tabulating 
equipment, are reasonably new. Many 
of the City-owned machines are old, 
some are 25 to 30 years old. The average 
age of all of the equipment is estimated 





Digest from “Survey of Office Mechaniza- 
tion in Selected Major Departments, City of 
New York,” by Barrington Associates, Inc., 
October 25, 1951. 


to be about 12 years. The normal use- 
ful life of office machines is generally 
considered to be about 10 years. The 
present practice for replacing equip- 
ment condones high maintenance and 
repair costs and the use of inefficient 
machines. 

In the following discussion, 11 
selected City departments are consid- 
ered. The adoption of the recommenda- 
tions made would produce total econo- 
mies estimated at $485,000 a year. 
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DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC WORKS 


The Department of Public Works, 
the principal engineering, architectural, 
and construction agency of the New 
York City Government, is organized 
into eight divisions, each division headed 
by a director. There are approximately 
4,200 employees. 


Most of the clerical work of seven of 
the divisions consists of either the 
maintenance of time records for divi- 
sional employees, or the maintenance 
of records peculiar to the particular 
division, such as classifying and filing 
blueprints for the Division of Buildings. 


Since neither of these functions is large 


enough in volume nor consumes suffi- 
cient man-hours to lend itself to mech- 
anization, no study was made in them. 
However, a survey was made in the Di- 
vision of Administration, which main- 
tains payroll, personnel, accounting, and 
supply services for the Department. 


Division of Administration 


No study was made in the Filing 
Section or the Stenographic Section, 
since volume does not warrant mechani- 
zation. 

Budget Control Section—The three 
persons in this section maintain a rec- 
ord of departmental employees to in- 
sure that budget allowances are not 
exceeded. Three types of records are 
maintained: (1) list of employees by 
budget code; (2) alphabetical list of 
employees; and (3) card record by 
budget line and code. This section pre- 
pares all change notices on the status 
of employees and forwards the notice 
to the various sections including Tabu- 
lating, where the change is made on the 
individual employee card. The first two 


records outlined above are prepared on 
IBM equipment at irregular intervals 
and show only current conditions. The 
card record is maintained manually and 
shows conditions at the beginning of 
the budget year and the changes that 
have been made. 


Personnel Section—Eight persons in 


this section perform the _ personnel 


duties of recruiting, interviewing, and 
hiring new employees; obtaining budget 
certificates; and maintaining personnel 
records. The work here is mainly a 
manual operation and would not justify 
the time and expense of using the serv- 
ices of the Tabulating Section. 


Three general observations are sub- 
mitted: (1) the employee personal 
folder should be maintained by the Per- 
sonnel Section, not the File Section; 
(2) space allotted this section is inade- 
quate for interviewing and processing 
new employees; and (3) Kardex files 
housing the card record of each em- 
ployee are antiquated. A small desk- 
type Kardex file would be more flexible 
and easier to use. 


Attendance Section—Records of ab- 
sences, vacation days, and sick leaves 
are maintained in this section. Claims 
under Workman’s Compensation Insur- 
ance are recorded. The process is a 
manual operation with few machines 
used, and no need for further mechani- 
zation. 

Payroll Section—Nine employees in 
this section process the payrolls for the 
Department. For about 3,400 per-annum 
employees, much of the work is mech- 
anized on IBM. The Tabulating Section 
maintains a punch card deck of current 
payroll cards. From these cards, the 
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Payroll Recapitulation and the Sum- 
mary of the Payroll are prepared. The 
same deck also is used to print the basic 
information on the time sheets for field 
locations. The Report of Changes in 
Personnel, and the individual employee 
earnings cards are posted manually. 
About 800 per-diem employees are paid 
weekly. Since their pay may vary from 
week to week, the per-diem payrolls 
are prepared manually. 


Accounting Section—This section has 
two main functions: (1) cost account- 
ing, which includes capital budget ac- 
counting and departmental mainte- 
nance and operation accounting; and 
(2) fund accounting, which includes the 
accounting for budget control, voucher- 
ing, and real estate. The only manual 
operation is the work done for “Privi- 
leges.”” This is a small operation and it 
would be impractical to attempt to 
mechanize it. 

Procurement and Supply Section—This 
section maintains a small storeroom 
for office supplies. In addition, it is 
equipped to do photostat, multilith, blue- 
print, and addressograph work. All op- 
erations are performed manually and 
do not lend themselves to mechanization. 

Tabulating Section—This section con- 
sists of 12 employees including the 


supervisor, all of whom operate IBM 
machines. References have been made 


_to the section throughout this Report 


but, in general, records are tabulated 
for the following sections: Budget Con- 
trol, Accounting, Payroll, and Atten- 
dance. 


Summary and Recommendations 


The functions of five of the clerical 
sections, involving about 50 employees, 
do not lend themselves to mechanization. 
In the remaining three sections, employ- 
ing about 25 persons, the operations are 
mechanized on IBM tabulating equip- 
ment to a high degree. 


An analysis of the tabulating opera- 
tions indicates that the systems are well 
organized, efficient, and time-saving. 
However, it should be pointed out that 
there is duplication in the records of 
the Department of Public Works, Ac- 
counting Section, and the Comptroller’s 
Office. This duplication is especially ap- 
parent in the case of the various Con- 
tract Ledgers, Statement of Contracts, 


and Statement of Condition of Appro- 


priation Accounts. This duplication 
should be eliminated. The Comptroller’s 
Office should have only summary figures 
that can be kept current from month to 
month. 


DEPARTMENT OF HOSPITALS 


There are four operating bureaus, 
each headed by a director, in this De- 
partment of approximately 30,000 em- 
ployees. The principal clerical activities 
are centered in the Bureau of Adminis- 
tration and the Bureau of Supply. Both 
bureaus are located in the Central Office. 


Bureau of Administration 


The Bureau Director has an over-all 
responsibility for 400 employees. The 


functions are divided among four divi- 
sions. 

Division of Personnel—This division is 
responsible for personnel, staff control, 
payroll, training, and counseling serv- 
ices. 

The Staff Control Section, consisting 
of four persons, receives and processes 
the requests for budget certificates. Us- 
ing the certificates and other personnel 
change notices, an attempt is made to 
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control the staff so as to conform to 
budget allowances. However, because of 
the large turnover of personnel (ap- 
proximately 10,000 a year), control of 
personnel is practically impossible with 
present methods. It is difficult to ascer- 
tain how many employees are at a par- 
ticular location, how many are employed 
under a particular budget code, or how 
many persons are working in the De- 
partment at any one time. 

The Payroll Section of this division 
is staffed by 69 persons, working in five 
units. Each unit handles a particular 
group of payrolls. The work is per- 
formed manually, with some adding and 
calculating machines used. When the 
checks are received with the payrolls 
on payday, the amount on each check 


is proved against the payroll itself 


before distribution to the field locations. 
This operation delays distribution to 
the messengers and does not seem nec- 
essary since all checks were balanced 
against the payroll by the Central Pay- 
roll Division. The principal recommen- 
dations and the resultant savings for 
the Payroll Section are covered in an- 
other Report by Barrington.* 


Specific recommendations for the Di- 
vision of Personnel are as follows: (1) 
establish a system that will enable the 
Staff Control Section to control per- 
sonnel (in view of the large number of 
employees in the Department, an IBM 
tabulating system might provide the 
best results) ; and (2) discontinue the 
practice of proving individual checks 
against the payrolls. 

Division of Collection—This division is 
responsible for the billing and collection 
of hospital bills of patients in City hos- 
pitals. Of the 280,000 cases per year, 
about 84,000, or 30 percent, are revenue- 
producing. Money may be collected from 





*Ep. NoTE: See Chapter IX, Section 2. 


the patients, from private insurance 
companies, Associated Hospital Serv- 
ices, or from the State or Federal 
governments under various govern- 
mental aid programs. At present, col- 
lections on revenue cases amount to 
approximately $13 million a year. 


The Billing Section of 26 persons 
does the billing of the revenue cases 
and the necessary bookkeeping. This 
section includes a File Unit, a Bookkeep- 
ing Unit, and four Billing Units each 


handling a different type of case. The 


preparation of the bill varies slightly 
in method and forms used, depending 
on the type of case. The bills are pre- 
pared by typewriter, and control tapes — 
are made on an adding machine. The 
machine tapes and a duplicate bill be- 
come the posting media for the Book- — 
keeping Unit. 

The Compensation and Liability Sec- — 
tion processes all hospital cases where 
the compensation and liability laws 
apply. There are 26 employees in this 
section. Because of the many laws and 
necessary forms involved, the process- — 
ing of a compensation or liability case — 
is, up to a point, slightly more compli- 
cated than a regular case. However, there 
should be no difference in the method of 
preparing the bill. Tuberculosis cases 
require special preparation by the Tu- 
berculosis Unit before being sent to the 
Billing Section. Similarly, compensa- 
tion and liability cases should be pre- 
pared first in the Compensation and 
Liability Section, then sent to the Bill- 
ing Section with all other cases. The 
Billing Section, as organized, is flexible 
enough to handle all types of cases, as 
well as the book entries in the Bookkeep- 
ing Unit. 

The Division of Analysis in 1948 out- 
lined the present procedure for collec- 
tion of bills. Recently an IBM tabulating 
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procedure was devised for the Division 
of Collections. A very small part of this 
procedure is being used at present, but 
the greater part has never been followed 
because of the inability of the Tabulat- 
ing Section to handle the additional 
work load. In 1949, the National Cash 
Register Company submitted a proposal 
for a simplified billing operation, using 
its billing machine. This system would 
produce the control tapes and ledgers 
as well as the bill—all in one operation. 


Summary and Recommendations 


The chief problem of the Division of 
Accounts is the difficulty of keeping up 
with the flow of work. It is recom- 
mended that a complete work simplifica- 
tion and integration program be under- 
taken, including the following specific 
steps: 


(1) Increase the number of inves- 
tigators. A training course for new 
investigators should be instituted and 
part of the training time should be 
spent in the various sections of the 
Department of Collections. The course 
should stress the need for legible 
handwriting, the importance of keep- 
ing up-to-date on investigations, and 
the part that the investigator’s work 
plays in the functioning of the Cen- 
tral Office. 


(2) Institute and enforce a system 
for obtaining daily, from each insti- 
tution, a list of patients discharged 
that day. At present, too much of the 
investigator’s time is spent obtaining 
the discharge date, which is necessar 7 
for the proper processing of the case. 


(3) Eliminate the present practice 
of verifying the IBM master cards by 
hand. This is a slow tedious cperation 
by the Review Unit, repeated to some 
extent in the Billing Section. 

(4) Redesign the standard billing 
form to make use of continuous 
forms with “one-time” carbon. At 
present many clerk-hours are con- 

~ sumed inserting carbons in the bill 
forms. 


(5) Provide a mechanized system 
of billing and bookkeeping. A system 
similar to that proposed by the Na- 
tional Cash Register Company is rec- 
ommended. That proposal provides 
for a simultaneous operation—the 
creation of a bill, a control tape, and 
the totals in any category desired. 


At present six persons type an aver- 
age of 70 bills per day. With a billing 
machine, two operators should be able 
to process the same number of bills 
with ease. A system of this type has 
the added advantage of keeping the 
work centered in the one section. The 
work of the Cashier’s Unit in the Di- 
vision of Audit and Accounts must be 
integrated with any new system in the 
Billing Section. 


Department personnel have pro- 
posed that the billing operation be 
performed on the tabulating equip- 
ment. This is not practical for the 
following reasons: 


(a) The transportation of cards, 
bills, and forms back and forth be- 
tween the Tabulating Section and 
the Billing Section is burdensome 
and time-consuming. 


(b) Many of the basic records 
referred to by other units are out 
of the Division of Collection for 
periods of time. 


(c) Increasing the work load of 
the Tabulating Section is undesir- 
able with the present machine ca- 
pacity and personnel. 


(d) The cost of this operation 
would be higher on _ tabulating 
equipment than on bookkeeping 
machines. A revised procedure us- 
ing a billing machine should save 
a minimum of $25,000 a year in 
personnel costs. 


(6) Increase the personnel of the 
Delinquent Accounts Section by one 
or two investigators to enable this 
section to keep up-to-date with the 
work flow. The speed in processing 
cases could be increased if the super- 
visor of the section were given greater 
authority to settle small cases thus 
decreasing the cases that must be 
sent to the Review Board. 
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(7) Transfer the billing of com- 
pensation and liability cases to the 
Billing Section. It may be necessary 
to send the individual ledger ac- 
counts to the Compensation and Lia- 
bility Section after billing, because of 
the laws and regulations governing 
the acceptance of payments on such 
cases. 


Division of Audits and Accounts 


This division performs the accounting 
work for the Department. The sections 
are divided according to function: Aud- 
its, Accounts, Vouchering, Cashier, 
Budget Control, and Home Care. Since 
most of the sections are manned by 
only two or three persons, the division 
will be discussed as a whole. 


The principal duty of the cashier is 


to receive, process, and record the pay- 


ments for the patients in the City hos- 
pitals. The second function is the com- 
pilation of up-to-date cost statistics. 
Under the present system, it is difficult 
to assemble and analyze the operating 
costs of the various institutions and to 
bring the charges to patients more 





nearly in line with the actual cost fig- 
ures. 


Summary and Recommendations 


The paper work of the cashier re- 
quired to record payment on hospital 
bills should be simplified, and tabulating 
machines should be used for the process- 
ing of cost figures. 


Bureau of Supplies 


This bureau is responsible for the 
procurement, storing, and distribution 


of supplies for the institutions. The 


functions are divided among five divi- 
sions: Dietetics, Pharmacy, Laundries, 
Purchases, and Stores. The Divisions of 
Purchase and of Stores were the only 
functions warranting relatively detailed 
review. The Division of Stores operates 
various storerooms located throughout 
the institutions. Mechanization as such 
does not seem practical in maintaining 
the individual storeroom records, but 
there is a need for standardizing inven- 
tory records throughout the various hos- 
pital storerooms. 


DEPARTMENT OF PARKS 


There are about 4,800 permanent em- 
ployees in this Department. Approxi- 
mately 3,000 temporary employees are 
employed for the summer season. The 
organization comprises five operating 
divisions, with clerical functions cen- 
tered in the Division of Administration. 


Division of Administration 


The Division of Administration is re- 
sponsible for accounting, records, sta- 
tistics, personnel, and payrolls, and is 
composed of the following sections: Per- 
sonnel and Payrolls, Non-Revenue Ac- 
counting, Revenue Accounting, Conces- 


sions, Cashier, Permits, and General 
Files and Mailing. 

Personnel and Payroll Section—Com-_ 
ments and recommendations relating to 
personnel and payrolls are included in 
another Report by Barrington.* 


Revenue Accounting Section—The Rev- 
enue Accounting Section, consisting of 
10 employees, controls the issue of 
tickets and accounts for funds received 
at the facilities operated by the Depart- 
ment. Approximately 82 reports are re- 
ceived each day from these facilities. 
The work load is greatly increased from 





*Ep. Note: See Chapter IX, Section 2. 
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May until October, although the same 
number of employees are retained all 
year. 

This section is well supervised. It 
does not appear that the volume of work 
would justify mechanization. However, 
a program of work simplification and in- 
tegration would eliminate a portion of 
the clerical work. It would séem advis- 
able to reduce the permanent staff to 
the minimum required during the off- 
season months. Temporary employees 
could be added as required during the 
peak summer months. The temporary 
employees could be drawn from stu- 
dents on summer vacations, as a large 
part of the clerical work would not 
require experienced personnel. The 
adoption of the recommendations should 
result in annual savings of approxi- 
mately $8,000. 


Non-Revenue Accounting Section—This 
section of 13 employees is responsible 
for the accounting and auditing of sup- 
plies, materials, equipment, contracts, 
and purchases for the Department. The 
section is subdivided into the Contract 
and the Purchase Sections. The Con- 
tract Section (6 employees) processes 
approximately 650 contracts requiring 
about 4,000 entries per year, 750 mis- 
cellaneous vouchers, and 425 open-mar- 
ket orders per year. 


The Purchase Section (7 employees) 
processes and records about 1,500 pur- 
chase requisitions and 5,000 stores requi- 
sitions each year. About 80 percent 
of the purchase requisitions are han- 
dled in July, August, and September. 


Ail records and ledgers are prepared 
and posted manually. There is a duplica- 
tion of many of the records; for ex- 
ample, the contract and fund ledgers are 
maintained in the Comptroller’s Office, 
the Central Office of the Department, 
and to some extent in the Borough 


Offices. The Purchase Unit maintains 
purchase records that are duplicated 
in the Borough Offices and in the De- 


_ partment of Purchase. 


It is recommended that a program of 
work simplification and integration be 
performed in the section to include: 

(1) Installing a bookkeeping ma- 
chine for posting the records main- 
tained by this section. 

(2) Designing simplified forms for 
requisitioning materials. A copy of 
the requisition should be used as a 
record in the Borough Offices. 


(3) Designing ledgers and other 
records for use on the bookkeeping 
machine. 

(4) Provision for duplicate copies 
of ledgers. The duplicate copies 
should be used for Borough records 
thereby eliminating the posting of 
records in the Borough Offices. 

(5) Eliminating duplicate records 
in the Cashier’s Office and the Non- 
Revenue Accounting Section. 


(6) Eliminating records of items 
purchased that are duplicated in the 
Borough and Central Offices. 

The above program should result in 
savings of $8,000 to $10,000 a year. 


Cashier’s Office Section—This section 
of two employees is responsible for re- 
cording cash receipts from the Borough 
Offices and park facilities. Thirty-eight 
reports and duplicate deposit slips are 
received each day. The major portion 
of the work in the Cashier’s Section is 
performed during the summer months. 
Many of the records in this section are 
duplicates of records maintained by the 
Comptroller’s Department. The volume 
of work in this section would not jus- 
tify mechanization. However, it is be- 
lieved that the work simplification pro- 
grams recommended for the Revenue 
and Non-Revenue Accounting Sections 
would reduce the work in the Cashier’s 
Section. 
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Concessions Section—This section is 
responsible for investigating applicants 
for concessions, recommending the ad- 
mission of applicants, and issuing con- 
cession permits. The section, in addition, 
establishes the methods of operations 
and accounting for the concessionaires ; 
inspects the concessionaires’ operation, 
cleanliness, and conformance to the 
Park Department’s standards; and au- 
dits concessionaires’ accounts. There are 
12 persons in the section including 3 
inspectors, 2 auditors, 3 typists, and 4 
clerks. There are about 261 concessions. 
The volume of work does not warrant 
mechanization. It is reeommended, how- 
ever, that the accounting function be 
transferred to the Revenue Accounting 
Section. No additional personnel would 


be required in the Revenue Accounting 


Section and the accounting personnel 
in the Concessions Section would be 
eliminated. Savings would be $5,000 to 
$6,000 a year. 

General Files and Mailing Section—The 
type of work and the volume in this 


section would not lend it to mechani- 
zation, although the newspaper-clipping 
service could be accomplished by private 
clipping bureaus for an estimated 15 to 
20 percent of the present annual cost of 
approximately $10,000 a year. 


Permits Section—The 3 employees in 
the Permits Section issue season per- 
mits for golf, tennis, lawn bowling, and 
model yachts at City-owned facilities, 
and assign lockers at facilities in Man- 
hattan. Approximately 18,200 permits 


- are issued each year, virtually all of 


which are issued between April and Oc- 
tober, yet the same number of employees 
are retained all year. The volume and 
type of the operation does not warrant 
mechanization. The number of perma- 
nent employees should be reduced to 
minimum off-season requirements. By 
doing this, personnel savings should ap- 
proximate $3,000 a year. Temporary 
personnel should be employed to meet 
peak requirements as the function does 
not require experienced personnel. 


DEPARTMENT OF PURCHASE 


The Department of Purchase serves 
as the purchasing agency of all depart- 
ments of the City of New York with 
the exception of the Boards of Educa- 
tion, Higher Education, and Transporta- 
tion. It employs about 675 persons and 
operates under the direction of a Com- 
missioner, appointed by the Mayor. 
There is also one deputy commissioner. 

In addition to the Offices of the Sec- 
retary, Special Investigator, Priorities 
and Allocations, and Methods, which op- 
erate under the direct control of the 
Commissioner, there are five operating 
bureaus under the direction of two 
directors, two bureau chiefs, and one 
secretary of the Department of Pur- 


chase, all of whom report to the deputy 
commissioner. These five bureaus are. 
broken down into a number of subdivi- 
sions covering the activities of each. Of 
the five bureaus, the majority of clerical 
operations center in the Bureau of 
Stores and the Bureau of Audits and 
Accounts. 


Bureau of Stores 


The bureau is responsible for stores, 
store records, replenishment of inven- 
tories, and receiving and delivering 
stock. The bureau employs about 368 
persons engaged in clerical duties. Pur- 
chases amounting to $15.7 million were 
handled by the bureau during the fiscal 
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year ending June 30, 1951. The clerical 
functions are not mechanized, although 
tabulated reports prepared by the Bu- 
reau of Audits and Accounts are used. 
It does not appear that mechanization 
of the clerical functions in the bureau 
would be warranted. 


Bureau of Audits and Accounts 


Fund Accounts Division—The principal 
functions of this division center in the 
examination of every requisition, prior 
to its final approval, to determine the 
following: (1) whether all items on 
requisitions are included in the budget 
of the department or section making 
the request; (2) whether there are suffi- 
cient funds in the unencumbered budget 
balance of the requisitioning depart- 
ment to meet payments for materials 
involved; and (8) whether codes, refer- 
ence numbers, and approvals are in 
order. These functions, in principle, are 
now being duplicated by the Comp- 
troller’s Office. It is recommended that 
the activities of the Fund Accounts Di- 
vision be discontinued and the functions 
be handled in the Office of the Comp- 
troller, resulting in an estimated saving 
of $59,000 in employee salaries. 


IBM Division—The division has a staff 
of 19 persons who operate 27 units con- 
sisting of key punch machines, verifiers, 
sorters, tabulators, interpreters, collat- 
ors, multipliers, reproducing and gang 
punching machines. The annual rental 
of this equipment amounts to $30,000. 
The principal function of this division 
is the preparation of inventory records 
and reports. There are no plans, sched- 
ules, or figures to determine work loads. 
In the absence of a manual of proced- 
ures, or a definitely established work- 
simplification program, the IBM units 
have been adapted somewhat arbitrarily 
to the work to be performed. 


It is recommended that an accurate 
analysis and examination of the work 
now being done on the tabulating units 
be made to determine the correct data 
on work requirements. These figures 
should show peak loads, idle machine 
time, and correct percentage distribu- 
tion of work load. 

Auditing Distribution of Materials — 
Requisitions are prepared by various 
City departments and sent to the Bu- 
reau of Stores. When the material is 
delivered, this bureau secures a receip 
from the receiving agency, which is 
subsequently recorded and filed. 

It is recommended that the records 
of the receiving agencies be examined 
by the Office of the Comptroller, and 
reports prepared periodically to avoid 
possible losses and to insure proper 
control over the distribution of mate- 
rials and supplies. 

Purchasing of Materials, Supplies and 
Equipment—A review of some of the 
inventory records indicated that a list 
of materials involving 676 different 
items purchased prior to June 30, 1949, 
have had no withdrawals since this 
date. These items, now considered obso- 
lete, include fuse blocks, upholstering 
materials, hose, jacks, bearings, hard- 
ware, lacquer, and miscellaneous other 
materials. 

Twenty other inventory accounts 
picked at random, involving about 193 
items purchased prior to June 30, 1949, 
at a cost of $11,335, were examined and 
less than 10 percent have moved since 
this date. There are indications that the 
entire balance of 90 percent is becoming 
obsolete. These items consist of parts 
for Nelson Loading Units involving 
lever hoists, worms, levers, links, and 
miscellaneous other items. 

The Division of Analysis has brought 
some of these matters to the attention 
of the Bureau of Stores and is now 
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working with the storekeepers toward 
adjustment of these conditions. In order 
to avoid a recurrence, it is reeommended 
that a more clearly defined policy of 
purchasing be established with particu- 
lar attention centered on: usage; cau- 
tion in buying materials in large quan- 


tities where heavy depreciation or obso- 
lescence is involved; market conditions; 
Space required; and repair or replace- 
ment programs furnished to the Depart- 
ment of Purchase before automotive 
parts, or material and equipment for 
other purposes, are purchased. — : 


OFFICE OF THE COMPTROLLER 


The Comptroller is the chief account- 
ing officer of the City of New York. His 
duties include: (1) auditing and ac- 
counting for revenues and disburse- 
ments; (2) preparing payment war- 
rants; (3) administering sinking and 
trust funds; (4) issuing and selling 


stocks and bonds; and (5) preparing 


and issuing financial statements. There 
are six operating bureaus, each super- 
vised by a chief who reports to one of 
the deputy comptrollers. Employees 
total some 1,450. The bulk of the clerical 
functions are centered in the Bureaus 
of Audit, of Accountancy, and of Ex- 
cise Taxes. Operations and recommen- 
dations concerning improvements in the 
Divisions of Payroll, Withholding Tax 
and Pensions, are discussed in another 
Barrington Report.* 


Bureau of Audit and 
Bureau of Accountancy 


Divisions of Disbursement and Audit 
and Examiners—These divisions are re- 
sponsible for controlling, auditing, and 
recording all disbursement vouchers and 
for preparing payment warrants. There 
are about 110 employees in the divi- 
sions. The divisions use tabulating and 
bookkeeping machines for a large part 
of their work. All vouchers are sent to 
the Division of Disbursement where the 
information is key punched into tabulat- 


*Ep. NoTE: See Chapter IX, Section 2. 


ing cards. The cards are used to pre- 


_ pare a voucher register (Form L-246) 


and a report of vouchers received for 
the City Register. In the meantime, the 
vouchers are sent to the Division of 
Audit and Examiners. The vouchers are 
audited and a warrant and warrant 
schedule (Form H-15) are prepared on 
bookkeeping machines. Five operators 
prepare 800 to 900 warrants a day, an 
average of 180 a day for each operator. 


The vouchers, warrants, and warrant 
schedules are sent to the Division of 
Disbursement where the warrants and 
schedules are dated manually. The in- 
formation on the warrant schedule is 
key punched into tabulating cards. The 
cards are matched with the voucher 
cards for control purposes. The cards 
are then used to prepare a “Document 
Register” of warrants (Form L-287). 
These procedures for using the mechani- 
cal equipment result in: 

(1) Numerous adjustments of rec- 
ords (estimated at approximately 
2,000 a month) ; the auditing of vou- 
chers after the preparation of the 
voucher register, which is the under- 
lying reason for the numerous adjust- 
ments. 

(2) Duplication of records. 

(3) Unnecessary handling of vou- 
chers causing delay in payments to 
vendors and an unnecessary number 
of controls. ) 

(4) Excessive clerical and machine 
operator time. 
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(5) Use of two types of equipment 
causing excessive costs and loss of 
benefit from work already being per- 
formed on tabulating equipment. 


Each bookkeeping machine operator — 


prepares an average of 180 warrants a 
day. Private industries’ standard is, 
generally speaking, 125 to 135 checks 
(warrants) of this type an hour. 


The verifying machine operators are 
permitted to be exceptionally lax in 
their work. On several occasions the 
operators were observed to put their 
approval of verification stamp on docu- 
ments without having verified the work. 
This insubordination defeats the pur- 
pose of verifying equipment and, con- 
sequently, permits errors in records. 


The integration of the divisions is 
recommended. Following the integra- 
tion, a program of work simplification 
should be undertaken to include: 


(1) The auditing of all vouchers 
prior to processing on tabulating 
equipment, thereby virtually eliminat- 
ing the adjustments. 

(2) The elimination of the book- 
keeping machines by processing the 
checks on tabulating equipment. 

(8) The processing of one tabulat- 
ing card from the information on the 
audited voucher; this card should be 
used to prepare the voucher register, 
warrant, and warrant register, con- 
secutively; control totals would be 
established by the Division of Audit 
and would be used by the tabulating 
section during the process. 

(4) The simplification of the vou- 
cher number and the check number 
system; they should carry the same 
number and the warrants should be 
numbered as part of the tabulating 
process. 


It is estimated that the reductions in 
clerical key punch operators, as well as 
machine and operators’ time, resulting 
from the application of these recom- 
mendations would amount to more than 
$35,000 a year. 





Division of Stocks and Bonds—This 
division acts as a registration agent for 
the Comptroller, issuing, recording, and 
paying stocks and bonds for the benefit 
of the City. Approximately $45 million 
is paid out each year, requiring 25,000 
checks. More than 3,000,000 coupons 
are handled each year. The operation of 
issuing, recording, transferring, and 
paying of bonds is a combined manual 
and mechanized method. At least 24 
different forms are used, exclusive of 
ledgers. The majority of the records are 
hand posted. The bookkeeping machines 
are used to prepare checks and check 
registers. 

The use of tabulating equipment is 
recommended for the recording and pay- 
ing of registered bonds. The recording 
of coupon bonds should be performed 
on the bookkeeping machines. A pro- 
gram of work simplification should be 
completed before using tabulating equip- 
ment or expanding the use of the book- 
keeping machines for records pertaining 
to the coupon bonds. The program should 
result in a reduction of the number of 
forms used. It should provide also for 
preparing the work to fit the type of 
equipment proposed. For example, the 
registered bond information should be 
prepared so that tabulating cards can 
be easily and quickly key punched. The 
cards should be used for preparing a 
bond register, bond record card (ledg- 
er), transfer lists, checks, records of 
amounts payable at due dates, and sta- 
tistics. The work recommended for 
mechanization on bookkeeping machines 
could be performed on existing equip- 
ment. The adoption of the above recom- 
mendations should produce an annual 
savings approximating $15,000. 

Division of Receipts— This division 
audits the duplicate summary cash 
sheets sent in by the various agencies. 
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The amounts are manually balanced 
with the records of cash deposited with 
the Treasurer’s Office. An accounts re- 
ceivable ledger is also maintained by the 
division. 

Approximately 20 employees audit 
the cash sheet summaries. Tabulating 
cards are key punched from the sum- 
mary cash sheets and are used to pre- 
pare a daily summary of deposits. The 
daily run contains the same information 
as the summary cash sheets. The daily 
cards are summarized on monthly re- 
ports. 

Accounts receivable are established 
upon the advice of the agencies. There 
are no internal controls to indicate that 
all advices are received and recorded in 
the Comptroller’s Office. It is possible, 


for example, that a dock may be leased. 


and rents collected without the knowl- 
edge of the Division of Receipts. The ac- 
counts receivable ledgers are memoran- 
dum ledgers and are hand posted by 10 
employees. There are about 15,000 ac- 
counts. Ten persons post approximately 
12,000 items per month. 

The manual audit of the summary cast 
sheets should be eliminated. The audit 
would be accomplished by using the 
daily tabulation totals to balance with 
the agency totals and the amounts of 
cash deposited with the Treasurer. 

The accounts receivable ledgers should 
be posted on individual cards by means 
of bookkeeping machines. The amounts 
posted could be accumulated and com- 
pared with the amounts on the summary 
cash sheets for further control. The 
posting operation could be performed by 
two employees on bookkeeping ma- 
chines. Additionally, it is suggested that 
a study of auditing methods be made to 
insure adequate internal controls. It is 
believed that more than $15,000 a year 
could be saved through the adoption of 
these recommendations. 


Division of Refunds — This division 
preaudits refunds to be made by the 
City, prepares vouchers, and records 
payments for workmen’s compensation 
and for the purchase of property (pub- 
lic improvements), and prepares reg- 
isters of redeemed bond coupons. Ap- 
proximately 18,000 vouchers are proc- 
essed each year. The vouchers contain 
an average of 9 entries. The refund 
vouchers, the majority of which are 
refunds of plumbers’ deposits, are pre- 
audited by 8 employees. The preparation 


- of vouchers and records for workmen’s 


compensation and for the purchase of’ 
property is performed by 3 employees. 
The registration of redeemed bond cou- 
pons is prepared by 5 employees on a 
Powers tabulator, 2 sorters, and 4-card 
punching machines. The machines are 
approximately 20 years old, but are 
adequate for the registration operation. 


Here there are several unrelated op- 
erations performed by relatively small 
numbers of personnel. For this reason, 
it does not appear advisable to mecha- 
nize the division further at this time. It 
is suggested, however, that considera- 
tion be given to adopting a uniform plan — 
for preparing refunds of plumbers’ de- 
posits. At the present time three 
Boroughs prepare their vouchers and 
checks and send them to the Comptrol- 
ler’s Office. The other Boroughs pre- 
pare only the vouchers and send them 
to the Comptroller’s Office for check 
preparation. It is usually the Comp- 
troller’s responsibility to prepare checks. 
Consideration should be given also to 
eliminating the registration of bond 
coupons. The Division of Refunds is 
registering the coupons redeemed be- 
tween 1942 and 1949. (Current coupons 
redeemed are being registered in an- 
other division). Apparently there is 
virtually no reference to the older 
coupons. The coupons should be filed in 
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numerical and chronological sequence 
for easy reference. 


Bureau of Excise Taxes 


The bureau is responsible for auditing ~ 


the records of payers of excise taxes, 
including the Sales Tax, Gross Receipts 
Tax, Utility Tax, Compensation Use Tax, 
Conduit Tax, Hotel Tax, and Parimu- 
tuel Tax. These taxes are paid to the 
tax collectors and the tax reports are 
forwarded to the bureau for auditing. 
Approximately 500 persons are em- 
ployed to process 1,000,000 tax returns 
a year. Following the audits, the returns 
are filed by payer. Every return ever 
made by a taxpayer is maintained by 
the bureau. The files are in one-tier 
four-drawer file cabinets. The cabinets 
occupy about 12,000 sq. ft. of floor 


space. The City pays an annual rental 
of approximately $42,000 for the file 
space. 

Most of the employees are engaged 
in auditing the tax returns, and it does 
not appear advisable to mechanize the 
auditing function. 

A program for microfilming the tax 
return records should be established. 
Current returns should be filmed after 
the audit is completed. A study should 
be made to determine if it is possible to 
eliminate any of the prior years’ re- 
turns. 

The completion of these recommenda- 
tions would reduce space requirements 
by about 95 percent, provide a conven- 
ient method of reference for the audit- 
ors, and effect savings of approximately 
$35,000 a year. 


FIRE DEPARTMENT 


The bulk of the clerical functions in 
this Department is centered in the Di- 
vision of Fire Prevention and Combus- 
tibles, Division of Finance and Supply, 
Bureau of Fire Investigation, and Bu- 
reau of Fire Alarm Telegraph. 


Division of Fire Prevention 
and Combustibles 


The principal clerical functions in this 
division are concerned with the han- 
dling of permits, which involves property 
inspection reports, permit preparation, 
collections and recording of fees. The 
survey and recommendations concern- 
ing this division have been made by the 
consulting firm of Worden & Risberg. 
As a result, no further studies of this 
division have been a part of this survey.* 





*Ep. Note: See Chapter VII, Section 1. 


Division of Finance and Supply 
The responsibilities of this division 
include: 

(1) Payrolis—Comments and rec- 
ommendations concerning the payroll 
functions have been made in another 
Barrington Report.* 

(2) Fund Accounts—The functions 
relating to these accounts center prin- 
cipally in the examination of all 
requisitions to determine: 

(a) Whether materials requested 
are included in the Department 
budget. 

(b) If there are sufficient funds 
in the unencumbered budget bal- 
ance to liquidate the expenditure. 

(c) If the codes, reference num- 
bers, and approvals are in order. 

The functions contained in (a) and 
(b) above are duplicated, in principle, 


*Ep. Note: See Chapter IX, Section 2. 
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in the Comptroller’s Office. As these 
functions are generally considered to 
be the Comptroller’s responsibility, it 
is recommended that they be discontin- 
ued here. This would reduce the operat- 
ing expense in this division approxi- 
mately 20 percent in personal service 
not including space, supplies used, and 
other miscellaneous expenses. The per- 
sonnel savings would amount to ap- 
proximately $20,000. Because of the 
limited scope of the other clerical func- 
tions in this division, mechanization 
would not be warranted. 


Bureau of Fire Investigation 


The bureau is responsible for investi-. 


gating the causes of all fires in the City. 
Fires of suspicious nature are investi- 
gated thoroughly with the objective of 
prosecuting guilty persons. Reports of 
investigations are prepared and perma- 
nent fire records are maintained. More 
than 44,000 reports were made during 


the past year by approximately 27 fire 
marshals. It appears impractical to 
mechanize the processing of the diver- 
sified clerical work and reports in this 
bureau. 


Bureau of Fire Alarm Telegraph 

The bureau is responsible for re- 
ceiving and transmitting fire alarms, 
maintaining the alarm systems, and 


_ planning for changes in the alarm sys- 


tems. There are approximately 260 civil- 
ian and 67 uniformed employees in the 
bureau. The following divisions operate 
as parts of the bureau: Division of 
Engineering, Radio Division, Division 
of Maintenance, Administration Divi- 
sion, and Division of Operations. The 
Administration Division and the Bu- 
reau of Operations perform most of the 
clerical operations in the bureau. The 
clerical operations are of a diversified 
type and low volume so that mechaniza- 
tion would not be warranted. 


POLICE DEPARTMENT 


High-volume clerical operations are 
found in the following six areas: Chief 
Clerk’s Office; Bureau of Audits and 
Accounts; Bureau of Criminal Identi- 
fication; Statistical, Correspondence, 
and Records Bureau; Bureau of Infor- 
mation; and Bureau of Lost Property. 


Chief Clerk’s Office 


The Chief Clerk’s Office is respon- 
sible for all personnel functions and 
personal service budgets in the Depart- 
ment. No mechanization is recom- 
mended. 


Bureau of Audits and Accounts 


This bureau has approximately 25 
persons handling pension payments, 
payroll summarizing, accounting, and 


cashier’s operation. One section proc- 
esses the necessary papers for the pay- 
ment of pensions to retired members 
and widows of the Department. Checks 
and payrolls are prepared on Addresso- 
graph machines. The equipment is old 
but the system followed is simple and 
efficient. The summarizing of payrolls 
and the distribution to the proper 
budget line code are handled by two 
people. The work is performed manu- 
ally and is not a full-time operation. 
The cashier’s operation is a small one 
and takes the time of one person, col- 
lecting funds and making the necessary 
eash book entries. All fund ledgers for 
personal service and other-than-per- 
sonal charges for the Department are 
maintained in this bureau. It is a 
manual operation. 
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Bureau of Criminal Identification 


This bureau is responsible for main- 
tenance of the fingerprint and photo- 
graph files of the Department. A special 
study of these records was made by 
another survey group under the Mayor’s 
Committee.* 


Statistical, Correspondence, 
and Records Bureau 


Most of the statistical work is per- 
formed on IBM tabulating machines. A 
card is punched for each complaint 
from the record sent in by the precinct 
headquarters. A similar card is punched 
from the disposition report. The two 
cards are merged, and the resultant 
card provides a complete history of the 
case. From this record, three statistical 
reports are prepared: Monthly State 
Report showing by Borough the number 
of cases handled and the number 
opened and closed during the month; 
MBI Report prepared monthly, classify- 
ing the felonies reported by crime cate- 
gory number; and Weekly State Report 
listing crimes by category, by Borough, 
by precinct. 


Beginning October 1, 1951, a pro- 
cedure similar to that outlined in the 
foregoing was started for arrest re- 
ports. At present, all arrest statistics 
are prepared manually. Another new 
system has been started which consists 
of punching an IBM card for each 
summons processed by the Traffic 
Summons Control Bureau. This will 
facilitate the processing of the sum- 
mons record and the corresponding 
statistics. This bureau is also respon- 
sible for maintaining correspondence 
files and the complaint report file. These 
files are cross-indexed by name and 
number. 





'*Hp. NOTE: See Chapter XIX, Section 1. 


Bureau of Information 


This bureau maintains three card 
files: (1) automobile registration file 
for all cars, buses, and trucks registered 
in the City; (2) alphabetical file for 
chronic lawbreakers; and (3) alpha- 
betical file of summons and arrest 
cards. 


These files are cleared about once a 
year and the cards sent to a record 
storehouse where they are kept in- 
definitely. When a disposition report is 
received, the disposition information is 
copied on the record card. If the card 
has been sent to the record storehouse, 
the disposition report must follow and 
be copied at that location. 


Bureau of Lost Property 


The precinct sends to the bureau a 
“squeal” card which is a report of lost 
property. Every pawnbroker in the City 
is required to send in daily a descrip- 
tion slip for each item pawned. All 
slips and cards are collated and if a 
pawnbroker’s slip appears to match a 
“squeal” card, the cards are turned over 
to a detective in the pawnbroker’s pre- 
cinct and the investigation is carried on 
at that location. Approximately 30 men 
work in this bureau with each man 
assigned to a particular item or group 
of items. 


Summary and Recommendations 


In the course of this survey, one prob- 
lem stood out above everything else in 
all of the sections visited, and that was 
the massive files created and main- 
tained indefinitely. A police department 
necessarily will have large files. But 
after recognizing this inherent prob- 
lem, every effort must be made to keep 
the number of records as small as pos- 
sible, consistent with efficient opera- 
tions. Once these numerous records 
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reach their final resting place in a 
records storeroom, they remain there 
indefinitely. No written program for 
records retention is in existence. Forms 
now used should be studied in order 
to eliminate duplication of information 
and to reduce the number of reports 
needed. A definite program for records 
retention, as well as for microfilming 
of the retained records, should be es- 
tablished. This program should outline 
in detail what records may be destroyed 
immediately on reaching the records 
storeroom, the length of time the re- 
maining forms must be kept, and the 


microfilming procedure to be followed. 


A strip index file should be installed 
for the alphabetical index and shield 
index maintained in the Chief Clerk’s 
Office. An installation of this type 
would save needed space and facilitate 
reference to these files. The method of 
maintaining the official Document File 
should be simplified. A simple alpha- 
betical file is sufficient and would 
eliminate the present alphabetical index 
that, in turn, leads to the file number. 
The folders used to file fingerprint rec- 
ords in the Bureau of Criminal Identi- 
fication should be changed. The present 
binder held with a strap and buckle is 
heavy and cumbersome to use. A heavy 


envelope-type folder would be sufficient 
to preserve the prints and would re- 
quire considerably less filing space. The 
system of producing on IBM the sta- 
tistical reports for arrests should be 
enlarged. Once the card is punched, all 
necessary reports can be easily and 
quickly produced. This procedure should 
save a minimum of $18,000 a year. 

A photo-copy machine introduced at 


a recent business equipment show 


should be investigated. At the time of 
this Report, the machine had not been 
tested commercially. It appears, how- 
ever, to have a good potential for use 
in photo-copying the summons and 
arrest cards in the Bureau of Informa- 
tion. The equipment is semi-portable; it 
photographs card stock and produces 
a positive copy in about one minute. 
Savings resulting from its use could be 
approximately $35,000 a year. 

The function of the Lost Property 
Bureau should be mechanized on tabu- 
lating equipment. A tabulating card can 
be punched for each ‘“‘squeal’”’ card and — 
pawnbroker’s slip, and the two cards 
collated. The articles can be coded by | 
type and description, and lists pre- 
pared for the detective by precincts. A 
system of this type should save $50,000 
a year over the present method. 


BOARD OF ESTIMATE 


The Bureau of Retirement and Pen- 
sions presents the best opportunity for 
savings through mechanization. This 
bureau has 200 employees, of whom 65 
are paid by the Board of Transporta- 
tion. The bureau consists of the Actu- 
arial Section, Computing Section, and 
the Posting Section. The Actuarial Sec- 
tion calculates rates and amounts of 
contributions and benefits for five City 


retirement systems. The Computing 
Section’s main function pertains to 
member loans, including application, 
calculation, and accounting. The Post- 
ing Section maintains records for 
112,000 members of the New York City 
Retirement System. 

The activity in the Computing and 
Posting Sections is both continuous and 
repetitive. The function of loans is a 
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steady process with 2,000 applications | 


monthly and 25 percent of the members 
having loans. On the other hand, pen- 
sion payments like payrolls occur pe- 
riodically each month. Approximately 
7,700 checks are prepared by the 
Central Payroll Division for retired 
members of the New York City Retire- 
ment System. 


It was noted during observations of 
the Posting Section that records for 
February, 1951, were being posted in 
September, 1951—a lag of 7 months. A 


group of 40 operators were engaged on 
typewriter-bookkeeping machines post- 
ing to employee’s ledger cards. This 
system has been used since 1940 with 
no appreciable changes. Various im- 
provements have been made in other 
phases of the work, but it appears that 
an integrated plan for mechanization 
can be accomplished. 

Comments and recommendations for 
savings in this bureau are covered in 
the survey of the payroll system, sepa- 
rately reported in Section 2. 


DEPARTMENT OF MARINE AND AVIATION 


There are approximately 1,500 em- 
ployees in the Department, with less 
than 100 persons engaged in clerical 
activities. The operations are divided 
among five bureaus. 


Bureau of Administration 


This bureau was studied in detail as 
it contains the greatest concentration 
of clerical activity. 

Division of Accounting—The Account- 
ing Division is responsible for the IBM 
Tabulating Section, for the billing and 
collection of revenues, the follow-up of 
delinquent accounts, the disbursement 
of funds, and the audits. The tabulating 
equipment is used to prepare bills for 
wharfage fees and dock rentals. The 
appropriate ledger cards are also posted 
on the machines. Three employees oper- 
ate six pieces of tabulating equipment. 
The machine rental is about $8,700 a 
year and is operated approximately 25 
percent of available time. 

Division of Personnel—The Personnel 
Division handles all personnel func- 
tions, such as the procuring of new 
employees, the obtaining of budget cer- 
tificates, and the maintenance of per- 
sonnel records. A separate unit of this 


division performs the payroll work for 
the Department, processing personnel 
change notices, balancing payrolls, and 
maintaining individual earnings rec- 
ords. 

Division of Procurement—The Division 
of Procurement is responsible for all 
purchasing for the Department and the 
operation of the store rooms at the vari- 
ous Department locations. 


Division of Office Services and Mainte- 
nance—This division was not studied 
because its main clerical function is the 
operation of a correspondence and files 
section. 


Summary and Recommendations 


In order to obtain maximum benefits 
from existing tabulating equipment, the 
expanded use of the equipment is rec- 
ommended. The following work should 
be prepared on the tabulating equip- 
ment: 

(1) Accounting (other than pre- 
paring bills for wharfage and dock 
rentals). 

(2) Budget control for personal 
service. 

(8) Stores records now maintained 
by the Procurement Division. 

(4) Delinquent account notices. 
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The transfers of work recommended 
should save an estimated $20,000 a year 
in personal services. Unless additional 
work is transferred to the tabulating 
equipment, the use of the machines is 


not practical and should be abandoned. 
The installation of a bookkeeping ma- 
chine would adequately perform the bill- 
ing operation at reduced cost. 


DEPARTMENT OF HOUSING AND BUILDING 


There are approximately 1,100 em- 
ployees working in the Department of 
Housing and Building, which comprises 
two main divisions, the Division of 
Buildings and the Division of Housing, 
and three bureaus, the Inspection 


Bureau, the Bureau of Records, and the — 


Bureau of Smoke Control. 


High-volume clerical operations exist 
in the Boiler and Licensing Section of 
the Central Office, the Sign Permit 
Section of the Borough Offices, and the 
Inspection Section of the Borough 
Offices. 


Boiler and Licensing Section 


Each year in advance of the boiler 
inspection date, the tickler cards are 
used to prepare the list for inspections 
due the following month. A post card 
is mailed to the owner giving him the 
date and time of inspection. In 1950 
about 385,000 boiler inspections were 
made and 53,000 boiler certificates 
were issued. The Central Administra- 
tive Office handles the initial licenses 
and the renewal licenses of the station- 
ary engineers. The Civil Service Com- 
mission is responsible for examining 
the engineers and, when certified, the 
Boiler and Licensing Section issues 
them the license. The license must be 
renewed each year. The licenses (about 
11,700 in 1950) are written by hand. 


Sign Permit Sections 


Permits for illuminated signs must 
be obtained at the time of installation 


‘and then renewed yearly. This work is 


handled in the Borough Offices. Three 
card records are maintained of the sign 
and the owner. Permits are written by — 
hand, about 17,000 a year in all 
Boroughs. 


Inspection Sections 


The largest operation in the Borough 
Offices is the handling of inspections 
and complaints. In 1950, the Division 
of Housing handled 133,000 violations, 
and 350,000 inspections were made by 
approximately 238 inspectors. In the 
same period the Division of Buildings 
with about 293 inspectors made 466,000 
inspections and processed 22,000 viola- 
tions. An operation of this size involves 
a great amount of paper work and 
record keeping. 


Summary and Recommendations 


The main problem in the Boiler and 
Licensing Section would seem to be that 
of producing forms in the simplest 
manner. It is recommended that ad- 
dressing equipment be used for this 
operation. A file with a plate for each 
stationary engineer could be main- 
tained and kept current as additions 
and cancellations occur. Each plate 
would contain name, address, and month 
of. renewal. Prior to the month of re- 
newal, the bills and the licenses would 
be prepared from the file of plates. As 
soon as the money is received, the 
license would be mailed immediately 
or given to the engineer if payment was 
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received over the counter. In addition, 
it is suggested that the forms be rede- 
signed for use with window envelopes. 

Addressing equipment is also recom- 
mended for use in the boiler inspection 
and license operation. Each addressing 
plate would contain the name and ad- 
dress of the owner and the boiler 
number. The list of inspections due for 
the inspector would be run from the 
plates. The bills and licenses would be 
prepared in advance. It would not be 
necessary to make a duplicate of the 
bill as the license itself would serve as 
notice of an unpaid bill. 

The issuing of sign permits in the 
Borough Offices could be handled with 
addressing equipment. The bills and 
permits would be prepared in the Cen- 
tral Office and distributed to the five 


~ Borough Offices in advance of the re- 


newal date. This should result in sav- 
ings of $15,000 to $20,000 a year by 
eliminating the preparation of lists, 
bills, licenses, and permits by hand. 
The number of files maintained by 
the inspection sections of the Borough 
Offices should be reduced. It igs recom- 
mended that a large folder be used for 
each building under the jurisdiction of 
the Department. The cover of the folder 
would contain sections for all the basic 
information now posted to the descrip- 
tion card—the building fire record, the 
building ownership card, and the viola- 
tion record. The inside of the folder 
would contain the necessary corre- 
spondence papers. A system of this type 
should result in savings up to $40,000 
a year throughout the Borough Offices. 


DEPARTMENT OF WELFARE 


There are more than 8,000 employees 
in the Department of Welfare. Most 
clerical operations are performed in the 
Bureau of Finance and Statistics and 
the Bureau of Welfare Administration. 


Bureau of Welfare Administration 


This bureau operates various public 
assistance programs. These programs 
are carried on through 18 welfare cen- 
ters located in strategic areas of the 
City. About 10,000 cases are on the 


rolls of the average welfare center. The ~ 


welfare centers investigate applications 
for assistance, pass on the eligibility of 
most applicants and determine the type 
of assistance to be given. Periodically 
recipients of assistance are investigated 
to determine if there is an unreported 
change in status. There are about 4,600 
employees in this bureau, of whom ap- 
proximately 2,200 are social workers. 


A program of mechanization has been 
introduced in the welfare centers. The 
purpose of the program is to relieve the 
social workers of clerical functions, 
strengthen the internal controls, and to 
improve clerical efficiency in general. 
It is planned to have 6 tabulating cen- 
ters strategically located so that the 
work loads of the 18 welfare centers 
will be evenly distributed. 


The operations of the “pilot installa- 
tion” in the Melrose Welfare Center 
have been reviewed, and it was found 
that the type of equipment is appro- 
priate for the work to be performed. 
Until State approval is obtained, the 
operations are being performed on a 
parallel with the manual system. There 
is, however, evidence that further steps 
can be taken to realize all the advan- 
tages that could be obtained from the 
equipment—for example: 
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(1) There was no program of 
work simplification in the welfare 
centers prior to the installation of 
tabulating equipment. The equipment 
has been adapted to the work to be 
performed instead of the work pro- 
gram first being simplified and 
adapted to mechanical methods. 


(2) There is no plan for integrat- 
ing similar functions in the welfare 
centers. Work of the statistical units 
of the welfare centers is duplicated in 
the Division of Statistics. 


(3) Work loads for each of the 
welfare centers have not been deter- 
mined. As a consequence the number 
of machines and installations re- 


quired have been somewhat arbitrar- 


ily resolved. 


Summary and Recommendations 


It is recommended that a program 
of work simplification and integration 
be completed before further installa- 
tions of mechanized equipment takes 
place. The completed program should: 
(1) establish control of expenditures 
for the aid programs; (2) obtain sub- 
stantial additional savings in clerical 
personnel; (3) relieve the _ social 
workers of clerical functions, thereby 
reducing the number of social workers 
required; (4) prepare work in a man- 
ner best adapted to tabulating methods ; 
(5) establish work loads for the tabu- 
lating equipment; and (6) provide a 
constant and even flow of work. 


In place of the six tabulating centers 
presently contemplated, the creation of 
one Central Tabulating Unit is recom- 
mended. The principal goals in planning 
the six units were the maintenance of 
proper controls and the flexibility for 
providing prompt information to the 
welfare centers. It is believed that 
neither of these benefits would be sac- 
rificed by establishing the one central 
unit, but that additional benefits would 
be obtained, such as: increased flexi- 


bility in using machine equipment; in- 
creased flexibility of manpower utiliza- 
tion; minimized machine requirements ; 
reduced requirements for operators and 
supervisors; minimized possibility of 
unnecessary work being created in iso- 
lated areas; and uniformity of opera- 
tions. It would be advisable, under a 
centralized tabulating program, to in- 


stall key punch and verifying equipment 


in the welfare centers. The tabulating 
cards would be prepared and verified 
in the centers and sent to the Central 
Tabulating Unit for processing. The 
creation of a Work Scheduling Unit is 
recommended in order to eliminate 
bottlenecks and to provide for the 
equitable processing of the work. 

It is believed that savings of more 
than $22,000 a year could be obtained 
by establishing one centralized tabulat- 
ing unit and adopting the related rec- 
ommendations. 


Bureau of Finance and Statistics 

The bureau is organized into two | 
divisions, the Division of Accounting 
and the Division of Statistics. | 

Division of Statistics — The division 
compiles, analyzes, and distributes sta- 
tistical information relating to the 
activities of the Welfare Department. 
Tabulating equipment is used to repro- 
duce, collate, and compile the statistical 
information. Reports are prepared and 
typewritten or reproduced on duplicat- 
ing equipment. | 

The type of equipment used to pre- 
pare the statistical information is ade- 
quate for the work performed. However, 
the present methods of compiling ac- 
tivity statistics are expensive. The 
statistics are not prepared in a manner 
that is best adapted to tabulating 
equipment, thereby resulting in in- 
creased costs for machines. There are, 
in addition, indications of incomplete 
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planning for realizing the full advan- 
tages obtainable from tabulating equip- 
ment. There is also evidence that parts 
of the statistical reports have outlived 
their usefulness to those persons pri- 
marily concerned. 


Summary and Recommendations—It is 
recommended that the following steps 
be taken in the sequence indicated: 


(1) Only those operating statistics 
that would be valuable as guides to 
management in making policy deci- 
sions and in the administration of 
the Department should be selected. 

(2) A review of the statistics re- 
quired for reports other than for 
management should be made, and 
only the statistics considered neces- 
sary should be prepared. A review 
should be made periodically, possibly 
once a year, in order to eliminate or 
add essential reports or parts thereof. 

(8) The information required for 
preparing the necessary statistics 
should be integrated with the pro- 
gram of work simplification previ- 
ously recommended in the Bureau of 
Administration. This action would 
eliminate duplication of effort and 
would provide source documents de- 
signed for use with tabulating equip- 
ment. 

7 (4) The processing of statistics 
should be included in the Central 
Tabulating Unit recommended above 
for the Bureau of Administration. 


Savings in excess of $20,000 a year 
should be realized upon completing the 
recommendations. Pertinent operating 
data would, in addition, be provided for 
the use of the operating officials. 

Division of Accounting—The division 
will account for expenditures for ad- 
ministration and welfare grants ap- 
proximating $169 million for this year. 
Approximately 161,000 cases are re- 
celving public assistance, and 375,000 
checks are prepared and distributed 
each month. The Federal and State 
yovernments provide financial asgsist- 








ance in most of the welfare programs. 
The division will prepare claims for 
reimbursements this year, amounting 
to about $127 million. The volume of 
work and the complicated mathematical 
formulas required for determining the 
amounts of State and Federal financial 
participation in the various welfare 
programs necessitate an organization 
of considerable magnitude. The division 
consists of 13 sections employing ap- 
proximately 5380 employees. 


A program for mechanizing work in 
the sections has been under way for a 
few years. Most of the mechanization 
programs have been well planned and 
executed. However, as has been evident 
in other areas of the Department, the 
program has not been extended far 
enough. The Disbursing Section and a 
portion of the Medical Audit Section 
have been mechanized in a sincere effort 
to economize and facilitate the processes 
required in these sections. The tabulat- 
ing equipment is satisfactory for the 
operations in the Disbursing Section, 
but an analysis of the work load indi- 
cates 21 percent more equipment on 
hand than is required for processing 
this work. In the Medical Audit Section, 
it was found that two different types 
of machines are used for related opera- 
tions. As a consequence, full benefits 
are not being obtained from either type 
of machine. There is a considerable 
amount of cumbersome matching oper- 
ations, passing of work papers back and 
forth, and duplicated controls, resulting 
in unnecessary expense and delays. The 
section is more than six months behind 
in paying invoices. 


The State Claims Section prepares 
claims against New York State for the 
State and Federal financial participa- 
tion in the welfare programs. The oper- 
ations are marked by: (a) manual 
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posting of an accounts receivable 
ledger; (b) preparation of claims 
(Form W-242) on typewriters; and 
(c) the posting of claim ledgers (Form 
W-243) on bookkeeping machines. All 
records of expenditures and income 
relating to the operations of the welfare 
programs are used by the State Claims 
Section. 

Summary and Recommendations—The 
functions of the Disbursing and Medical 
Audit Sections are similar and should 
be combined into one unit employing 
tabulating equipment for preparing 
checks and distributing expenses. It 


appears desirable also to use tabulating 


equipment for matching invoices with 
the authorizations for medical care, and 
for preparing a check and remittance 
statement for the vendors. 


In order to eliminate excess equip- 
ment as indicated by the work load 
analysis and to allow for equitable 
scheduling and processing of work, the 
establishing of a Work Scheduling Unit 
is recommended. The functions of the 


unit should be to plan for an even flow 
of work to the equipment, determine the 
machine capabilities required to handle 
the flow of work, and provide for 
equitable processing of the work load. 
Savings of about $25,000 a year should 
be realized upon completing the recom- 
mendations. 


Bookkeeping machines should be in- 


stalled in the State Claims Section to 


be used for the posting operations. The 
posting of the claim ledger, accounts 
receivable ledger, and claims to the State 
should be prepared simultaneously. 


It is also recommended that book- 
keeping machines be used to post the 
ledgers in the Appropriation Accounts 
Section. The appropriation accounts 
should be posted on individual ledger 
cards. These recommendations would 
eliminate manual posting operations, 
eliminate double posting, and reduce 
requirements for clerical personnel. 
Savings of approximately $12,000 a 
year should be realized upon completion 
of these recommendations. | 


A CENTRAL AGENCY 


It is recommended that a central 
agency such as the Division of Analysis 
be assigned the responsibility for con- 
trolling office equipment. Its responsi- 
bilities would include: maintaining 
records of equipment; showing purchase 
price, annual rate of depreciation, re- 
pair costs, rate of usage, and condition 


of equipment; approving the type of 
equipment for the work to be per- 
formed; studying rates of usage so that 
worn equipment can be placed where it 
is infrequently used; and establishing 
a central pool of equipment such as 
typewriters and adding machines. 





SECTION 4 


ACTION OF THE MAYOR'S COMMITTEE 


Department of Finance 


(1) The Report by Barrington Asso- 
ciates was subjected to detailed analysis 
by the Department of Finance and by 
the Division of Analysis of the Bureau 
of the Budget, and discussed in meet- 
ings of representatives of those depart- 
ments, the engineers, and members of 
the Mayor’s Committee. Plans for fur- 
ther mechanization as prepared by the 
Department were offered as alterna- 
tives to certain of the basic suggestions 
made in the Barrington Report, espe- 
cially with respect to the proposal by 
Barrington to use the combination ad- 
dressograph and punch-card equipment, 
and prepunched cards as tax bills. The 
recommendations below are made in the 
light of widely differing opinions on 
various phases of these highly technical 
matters. 


(2) We fully appreciate the respon- 
sibility felt by those in charge of col- 
lecting and accounting for hundreds of 
millions of dollars of City revenues. 
Therefore we go on record as not advo- 
cating any action not based on thorough 
investigation and closely controlled 
tests. However, we are of the opinion 
that the Report of the engineers shows 
opportunities for substantial economies 
through further mechanization in the 
activities of the Finance Department 
and related departments studied, and 
we call for a detailed appraisal and test 
of the Barrington suggestions, in addi- 
tion to the alternative plans which have 
been developed by the City departments 
involved. 
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(3) In view of the special qualifica- 
tions of certain of the personnel of the 
Division of Analysis of the Bureau of 
the Budget in regard to office machine 
part installations, and in view of 
the impartial position of that division 
with respect to advocacy of any particu- 
lar system, we recommend that the Di- 
vision of Analysis, working directly 
with the staff of the Finance Depart- 
ment, be given the responsibility for the 
thorough review and test program re- 
quired to take advantage of the latest 
practices and equipment in the Finance 
Department and related operations. Ac- 
cordingly, it is recommended that the 
Barrington Report be transmitted to the 
Analysis Division, together with perti- 
nent documents prepared by the Fi- 
nance Department, and that the review 
be undertaken immediately. 


(4) If outside help is needed in de- 
tailed planning for installation in order 
to move forward promptly, it is recom- 
mended that a contract be entered into 
with Barrington Associates, Inc. to 
render this type of engineering service. 
The Mayor’s Committee, however, ex- 
presses confidence in the competence of 
the Division of Analysis in this field. 


(5) While the use of mark-sensing 
equipment and of certain types of ad- 
dressograph equipment has been ques- 
tioned by the Finance Department, we 
specifically recommend that the advan- 
tages of these types of equipment and 
procedures be analyzed thoroughly, in 
view of the strong recommendations of 
the engineers. In this connection, dis- 
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cussions with the manufacturers should 
be entered into, leading toward trial 
applications of the new equipment at 
no cost to the City. 


(6) We recognize that definite advan- 
tages in internal procedures can accrue 
from the use of tabulating cards as tax 
bills. In view of recent successful use 
of punch cards in billing by Federal 
and State governments and by public 
utilities, we feel that the possibilities 
should be thoroughly investigated for 
New York City. In this connection, dis- 
cussions should be entered into with 
banks and other institutions holding 


real estate mortgages to determine 


under what conditions properly marked 
punch cards would meet their needs as 
tax receipts. 


Payrolls 


(7) The Barrington Report contains 
three major recommendations having to 
do with general payroll policy indepen- 
dent of changes of routines, consolida- 
tion of operations, and further mech- 
anization. These major recommenda- 
tions, with advantages in economy of 
operation fully set forth in the Report, 
cover: (a) a delayed payroll system for 
all City-wide semimonthly payrolls; 
(b) splitting the semimonthly payroll 
into two parts—so that one group of 
employees will be paid in the first week 
and the other group in the second week 
—and making the semimonthly payroll 
actually a biweekly payroll with 26 
periods instead of the present 24; and 
(c) payday for both the biweekly and 
weekly payrolls on Friday, with stag- 
gered payday by Borough groups for 
the Sanitation payroll. We endorse these 
moves in principle, but agree with the 
responsible City officials with whom 
they have been discussed that timing is 


of paramount importance in effecting 
them, and that such innovations as de- 


layed payroll must be introduced gradu- 


ally, perhaps picking up a day at a time 
for a series of pay periods, in order to 
avoid hardships to employees. We also 
caution that “public relations” with re- 
spect to such changes are extremely im- _ 
portant, and that great care must be 


exercised in communicating to employ- 


ees a full explanation of every move 
taken, and exactly how it will affect the 
amounts of their paychecks. 


(8) With respect to the merging of 
certain units in the Central Payroll Di- 
vision, Withholding Tax Division, Pay- 
master’s Division, and certain opera- 
tions now performed in the Civil Serv- 
ice Commission, the use of tabulating 
cards as paychecks, and the proposed 
machine installation, the Mayor’s Com- 
mittee takes the same action as indicat-— 
ed in paragraphs 3 and 4 above, name- 
ly, that trial installation and related 
procedural changes be worked out under 
the direction of the Comptroller’s office 
and the Division of Analysis of the 
Bureau of the Budget. Again we empha- 
size that the high-speed equipment 
advocated by Barrington be analyzed 
thoroughly, with trial applications ar- 
ranged for with the manufacturers. 


(9) In connection with matters dis- 
cussed in paragraphs 7 and 8 above, we 
recognize that, partly as a result of the 
Barrington studies, the Central Payroll 
Division of the Comptroller’s Office has 
itself made extensive investigations into 
general payroll policy and maximum use 
of modern equipment, and that some of 
its ultimate proposals would result in 
significant economies. These conclusions 
of the division should, of course, be 
taken into consideration by the Division 
of Analysis in developing final installa- 
tion plans. 
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Selected City Departments 


(10) We consider the Report on the 
selected City departments as essentially 
exploratory, indicative of the directions 
in which the City can proceed in connec- 
tion with increased mechanization; and 
accordingly, we make the same recom- 
mendation with respect to it as in para- 
graphs 8, 4, and 8 above. However, we 
call special attention to the recommen- 
dation in this Report that a central 
agency such as the Division of Analy- 
Sis be assigned the responsibility for 
controlling office equipment, approving 


types of equipment, studying rates of 


usage, establishing a central pool of 
equipment, keeping in touch with new 
equipment developments, and the like. 


Savings 

(11) In view of modifications in the 
final installation, the Mayor’s Commit- 
tee does not accept literally the specific 
Savings mentioned in the Reports, but 
we are confident that substantial sav- 
ings of the general order of magnitude 
indicated can be achieved by means of 
the vigorous follow-through here advo- 
cated. 


CHAPTER X 


Fuel Consumption 


EDITORIAL NOTE 


The study on use of fuel was conducted by Percival R. Moses 
& Associates, with Dean Mario C. Giannini of New York Uni- 
versity as special advisor to the Committee on the study and 
on collateral questions. The study covered 20 departments, 
boards, and authorities which operate heating, power, and 
special purpose plants for the City. As stated in the contract, 
this engineering study was intended to “develop ways and 
means of increasing the efficiency of the combustion of fuel in 
City-operated plants, and of securing the most economical utili- 
zation of steam for heat, hot water, cooking, sterilizing, laundry, 
and similar purposes.” Important exclusions were analyses of 
purchased vs. generated steam, or wasteful use of purchased 
steam; study of apartments or commercial incinerators relative 
to smoke violations or fuel consumed; advisability of isolated 
plant vs. central service; study of plants of the Board of 
Transportation; and study of installations at Bellevue Hospital. 


The final Report consists of 21 volumes—one volume for 
each of the departments, boards, and authorities surveyed, and 
one over-all Report of 109 pages, which summarizes findings 
for the entire study. The 20 departmental Reports cover the 
following: 


Each of the five Borough Presidents’ Offices. 
Department of Correction. | 
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Board of Education. 

Fire Department. 

Department of Health. 

Board of Higher Education. 
Department of Hospitals. 

New York City Housing Authority. 
Department of Markets. 
Department of Marine and Aviation. 
Department of Parks. 

Police Department. 

Department of Public Works. 
Department of Sanitation. 
Department of Water Supply, Gas and Electricity. 
Department of Welfare. 


Only the over-all Report is digested in Section 1 of this 
chapter. This Report gives a broad picture of conditions in each 
of the above departments, together with, in many cases, special 
recommendations over and above the general recommendations 
covering all operations. Action of the Committee is given in 
Section 2. 


The departmental Reports are divided into three sections. 
The first five pages of Section I are uniform in all Reports, 
and outline the purpose and scope of the investigation. Follow- 
ing this, there is a statement of “Present Conditions” in the 
department, and an analysis of the types, quantities, and values 
of fuels burned during 1949-50. The last portion of Section I 
in each case contains estimates of savings to be made and 
investments required. Section II of the departmental Reports 
contains analyses of the individual plants or groups of plants 
visited, and gives specific recommendations. In those plants 
intensively surveyed, the results of combustion efficiency tests 
are included. 


In all departmental Reports, except as noted below, Section 
III is uniform. It outlines the method used in conducting the 
survey, the probable method of financing the recommended 
changes, general recommendations for boiler plants, and a dis- 
cussion of heating system controls. 

Because of their importance and special operating problems, 
some deviations from the foregoing have been made with respect 
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to the Board of Education, Board of Higher Education, Depart- 
ment of Hospitals, New York City Housing Authority, and the 
Department of Marine and Aviation. 

In the following digest of the over-all Report, certain tech- 
nical discussions, tabulations, and secondary considerations 
have been eliminated for brevity. The reader is directed to the 
over-all and departmental Reports for further details. 





SECTION 1 


ECONOMY IN FUEL USE 


PERCIVAL R. MOSES & ASSOCIATES 


This engineering study was intended 
to develop means of increasing the effi- 
ciency of the combustion of fuels in 
City-operated plants; of securing the 
most economical utilization of steam 
for heat, power, and auxiliary purposes ; 
and of using labor more efficiently in 
connection with the burning and han- 
dling of fuels and the delivery of 
steam. The last-named was to be 
achieved through more careful opera- 
tion of existing combustion appara- 
tus and more careful selection and 
use of fuel; use of additional com- 
bustion instrumentation and controls; 
repairs, changes or additions to exist- 
ing combustion equipment; and instal- 
lation of control systems or devices to 
effect better heat utilization. Comments 
and recommendations were to be made 
also with respect to stack discharges. 
Not less than 40 nor more than 60 
plants were to be surveyed for the pur- 
pose of determining conditions of the 





Digest from “Study and Recommendations 
on Fuel Use and Utilization by the City of 
New York,” by Percival R. Moses & Associates, 
February 15, 1952. 


apparatus by inspection and consulta- 
tion with operating personnel. 

The total fuel use in plants covered 
by this survey was to be not less than 
$2,250,000. Certain of these plants re- 
ceived tests required for determination 
of the efficiency of combustion; that is, 
the engineers performed actual combus- 
tion tests, including Orsat analyses, 
measurement of flue gas temperatures, 
draft readings, etc. 

The specifications were intended to 
provide an engineering survey and re- 
port on a selected group of plants which 
would constitute a fair sampling of the 
entire number of heating plants in 
buildings owned and operated by the 
City. 

Definite recommendations of changes 
to be made in fuel or equipment and 
the determination of the cost involved 
were to be made on the basis of such 
sampling. | 

Specifically excepted from this survey 
were the following: analyses of pur- 
chased vs. generated steam in buildings 
now generating steam, or of wasteful 
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operation with purchased steam; apart- 
ments or commercial building type in- 


cinerator operation relative to smoke | 


violations or fuel consumed; the relative 
advisability of isolated plant vs. cen- 
tral station service; any plans or speci- 
fications or work required other than 





sketches illustrating the work to be done 
and a schedule of such work; internal 
inspection of equipment or a complete 
inspection of heating systems, radiators, 
etc.; study of plants of the Board of 
Transportation; and study of any in- 
stallations in Bellevue Hospital. 


PRESENT CONDITIONS AND SURVEY FINDINGS 


Plants and Fuel, 1949-50 


The 20 departments, boards, and 
authorities falling within the scope of 
this survey reported 2,371 plants in op- 
eration during the full fiscal year 
1949-50. These plants burned $8,361,464 
worth of coal and oil and during the 
same period purchased $8,702,287 worth 
of coal and oil. In addition, $780,470 
was expended for the purchase of steam 
and gas for heating. Thus the total cost 
of fuels and heating services during 
that period was $9,141,934. 


CONSUMPTION AND COST OF FUEL 





Fuel Consumption Cost 
Domestic Anthracite.. 29,851 tons $ 547,767 
OT Ga Re RR ea 738 1 109,925 
No. 1 Buckwheat ...... 176,893 —" 2,046,638 
No. 2 Buckwheat ...... 40,289 “” 407,387 
No. 3 Buckwheat ...... 116,948 ” 1,067,736 
Bituminous ................ SaljGc0. “ 337,006 
BNO sob ioc Sadilslevedsvacéas Ay 2 921 

Total Coal ........ 404,693 tons $4,517,380 
Kerosene  ..........ccce 2,480 gallons 273 
EG: 2 OW 5. s5.0cc0sesccass 3,879,246 -” 401,923* 
mies 4 Obl oc occccdcsscsstees 2,177,727 ses 169,634 
RE OWN oo. esiekelelecies 26,000 cs 1,758 
ee O: OM ods Sssesssdes 60,942,274 “ 3,270,496 

Total Oil ............ 67,027,727 es $3,844,084 
Steam & Gas Service.. — 780,470 

GRAND TOTAL.. — $9,141,934 





*kp. Notre: This figure appears as $450,633 in the con- 
sultants’ Report, but that is a typographical error. 

**Eip. Note: This figure appears as $67,028,874 in the 
consultants’ Report, but that is a computational error. 


The 1949-50 heating season contained 
4,669 degree-days*, which is 88.4 per- 
cent of normal. The consumptions and 
fuel costs are therefore lower than in 
a normal degree-day year. 


Plants Selected fcr Study 


Although our contract specified that 
not more than 60 typical plants were to 
be surveyed, it was found necessary to 
enlarge the sample to 104 in order to 
obtain a representative group and also 
to meet the requirement that the plants 
selected should burn at least $2,250,000 
worth of fuel. 


An attempt was made to select typical 
plants with due regard for distribution 
by departments, roughly in proportion 
to their size. The principal types of 
boilers and fuels were investigated. In 
addition to the typical plants surveyed, 
certain special purpose plants have been 
included, such as the Queens asphalt 
plant, the fireboat Hewitt, three ferry- 
boats, and several electric generating 
plants in the Department of Hospitals. 





*Eip. NoTE: Degree-day is a unit represent- 
ing one degree of declination from a given 
point in the mean outside temperature during 
a 24-hour period. Degree-days are measured 
by dividing by two the sum of the maximum 
and minimum temperature during a day and 
subtracting the result from 65. A temperature 
of 65 degrees Fahrenheit is used as a base be- 
cause it is accepted that, with a temperature of 
65 degrees outside, no inside heating need be 
supplied to maintain a temperature of 68-70 
degrees within a building. 
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Present Conditions and Special Rec- 
ommendations Relating to Heating 
and Power Plants 


In the following comments on heating 
and power plants operated by the City 
departments, boards, and authorities 
surveyed, there are instances where no 
mention is made as to the general con- 
dition of plants. It is not the intention 
to imply that plants operated by these 
departments are in bad condition. INo 
general comments are made in depart- 
ments where only a very limited number 
of plants were visited. 

In those departments where no 
specific recommendations are included 
with our descriptions, the ‘General 
Recommendations” contained in this Re- 
port are applicable. In some of the 
larger departments which present spe- 
cial operating conditions, not covered by 
our ‘General Recommendations,” cer- 
tain specific recommendations have been 
excerpted from the departmental Re- 
ports. 


Office of the President of the 
Borough of Brooklyn 


No. of Plants Reported .........cssecccsssrcesssreeesereeeees 23 
1949-50 Est. Val. of Fuel Burned ..............ssseeeeees $48,558 
1949-50 Val. Fuel Purchased ..............sssssscsseeees $40,870 


The questionnaires returned to us 
represented heating plants in pump- 
ing stations, comfort stations, garages, 
yards, public baths, and asphalt plants. 

This Office maintains records of yearly 
fuel consumptions but does not employ 
specialists to check on combustion or 
utilization efficiencies. Fuel records are 
used to indicate excessive fuel con- 
sumption. If plant efficiency has been 
consistently low for some time, this 
procedure will not detect excessive fuel 
use. Heating plant equipment repairs 
are done on outside contract. The Office 
maintenance staff consists of an engi- 


neer, draftsman, inspector, carpenter, 
and plumber. 


Office of the President of the 
Borough of the Bronx 


No. of Plants Reported .....cccsssccsscessesseeereeeeeeens 12 
1949-50 Est. Val. of Fuel Burned .......c.ssceesesseeees $25,340 
1949-50 Val. Fuel Purchased ........cccccessssesserreeeees $23,501 


The questionnaires received repre- 
sented heating plants in shops, asphalt 
plants, and garages. 


No specialists are employed to 
make checks of combustion efficiencies. 
Records are kept of fuel delivered, and 
instances of seemingly excessive fuel 
requirements are investigated. Mainte- 
nance work on boilers and oil burners 
is performed by those responsible for 
operation. Major repairs are done on 
outside contract and examined for 
satisfactory operation. 


Office of the President of the 
Borough of Manhattan 


No. of Plants Reported .........cssccssssesssseessresserses 16 
1949-50 Est. Val. of Fuel Burned .............:ssseceeeee $27,985 
1949-50 Val. Fuel Purchased ...........ccccccesscceseeeees $29,789 


The questionnaires received gave in- 
formation on heating plants in comfort 
stations, shops, asphalt plants, yards, 
and public baths. 


Periodic checks of fuel consumption 
are made in individual plants. Fuel 
consumption comparisons are made, 
taking into consideration previous fuel 
use and weather data. No combustion 
efficiency specialists are employed. 
Boiler plant maintenance is carried out 
by two licensed firemen. Boilers are 
cleaned periodically. The Office does its 
own oil burner service work and main- 
tains its own electrical controls. Major 
repairs are done on outside contract. 
Plants are well maintained and oper- 
ated by personnel familiar with proper 
operation. 
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Office of the President of the 
Borough of Queens 


INO. OF Plants Reported ..:..5.f.s..cceccsoococooeessnscoossens 24 
1949-50 Est. Val. of Fuel Burned ..............ccccccceee $56,579 
1949-50 Val. Fuel Purchased) .c....0.cc.Uiccossescccccesees $51,435 


The questionnaires received repre 
sented heating plants in yards, comfort 
stations, pumping stations, district 
_ buildings, shops, and asphalt plants. 

This Office keeps records of fuel de- 
livery which are used in determining 
yearly budget requirements for fuel. 
Plants which have burned excessive 
quantities of fuel because of inefficient 
operation will not be detected in this 
manner. The Office does not employ spe- 
clalists to check combustion efficiencies, 
nor are studies of plant consumption 
made. The Office uses its own mechan- 
ies for minor repairs. Major repairs 
are done by private firms on a contract 
basis. 


Office of the President of the 
_ Borough of Richmond 


Bkes LOL Plants, REPOriGd  ...cs.:<.osseesexsscssssgeecsneouavesvee 11 
1949-50 Est. Val. of Fuel Burned ........cccccssccesceee $17,440 
1949-50 Val. Fuel Purchased ............cccccccccccsssseee $14,207 


The questionnaires received gave in- 
formation on plants in garages, pump- 
ing stations, comfort stations, and 
asphalt plants. 

There is no check on fuel consump- 
tion nor is there an over-all maintenance 
force. Maintenance is generally carried 
out by plant personnel. There are no 
facilities for testing combustion effi- 
ciency. Dirty boiler heating surfaces 
were observed in the plant inspected. 


General Comments on Plants Oper- 
ated by Borough Presidents’ Offices 

The five Borough Presidents’ Offices 
operate limited numbers of specialized 
plants which annually consume a rela- 
tively small value of fuel. The fact that 
these Offices do not employ efficiency 


experts or make periodic checks of plant 
efficiencies is understandable as employ- 
ment of combustion specialists in each 
Office would be uneconomical. The lack 
of test or control is not be construed as 
a reflection on management policies. In 
this connection, see our recommendation 
for an over-all efficiency unit. 


Department of Correction 


No. of Plants Reported  .......c0ssccccossesssesseseecesssoss 8 
1949-50 Est. Val. of Fuel Burned .............cc.cc0000 $268,512 
1949-50 Val. Fuel Purchased ..........ccccccccccsseeeeee $305,762 


The questionnaires received from this 
Department represented heating and 
power plants in prisons, houses of deten- 
tion, and reformatories. 

The Department operates a Bureau of 
Engineering and Maintenance which 
furnishes technical data and writes 
specifications for equipment and repairs 
which are carried out under private 
contract. The bureau has a staff of 26 
maintenance employees. This staff has 
difficulty in performing preventive 
maintenance work as its time is ap- 
parently consumed by emergency re- 
pairs. This situation has compelled 
skilled personnel to rely on prison labor 
for assistance. 


We recommend that boiler plant op- 
erating personnel perform only minor 
maintenance work and that major main- 
tenance be done on an outside contract 
basis. 


We also recommend that the Depart- 
ment take immediate steps to repair or 
replace defective operating controls and 
indicating instruments. Many of these 
instruments and controls are inopera- 
tive, and plant efficiency is suffering 
therefrom. 


Our combustion analysis test of one 
of the boilers at Riker’s Island Peniten- 
tiary indicated that this plant is oper- 
ating at low combustion efficiency. We 
recommend the installation of combus- 
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tion controls at this plant and the reac- 
tivation of existing controls and indi- 
cators. 


Board of Education 


No. of Plants, Reported vascccsce.sesexctsosaseieseccosess 757 
1949-50 Est. Val. of Fuel Burned ............ccc0000s $2,195,241 
1949-50 Val. Fuel Purchased .........ccccccoscoseccees $2,126,647 


Our selection of schools surveyed was 
based to a large extent on the fuel burn- 
ing rates. Plants having fuel consump- 


tion rates in the high, medium, and low | 


ranges were investigated. Both oil burn- 
ing plants and hand-fired and stoker- 
fired coal burning plants were visited. 
High and low pressure plants were sur- 
veyed, and our investigation covered a 
variety of types of heating systems. 

It was generally observed that central 
forced air heating systems were not in 
use. It was found in some schools visited 
that it was impossible to shut off steam 
to sections of the building which were 
not in use because no steam line section- 
alizing valves had been installed. A 
check of thermostat settings indicated a 
range from 70 to 82 degrees F. which 
indicates excessive use of fuel for heat- 
ing. There was great variance in the 
observed conditions of univents and 
radiator thermostats. 


The Board of Education is the largest 
department falling within this survey. 
The plants are neatly maintained and 
generally well operated. A small per- 
centage of minor boiler equipment was 
found to be inoperative. Important sav- 
ings can be made by changes of fuel and 
installation of combustion and _ utiliza- 
tion equipment and controls. 

The “Custodial System” leads to op- 
erating faults which appear to be the 
result of inadequate managerial policies 
rather than inherent evils in the system 
itself. 


Maintenance of utilization controls, 





such as radiator thermostats, is appar- 
ently inadequate. 

We found men in the ranks to be 
competent and aware of existing condi- 
tions but frequently too limited, both 
in authority and manpower, to apply 
obvious remedies. Some of the proce- 
dures which we are recommending were 
once followed but have been curtailed. 

Special Recommendations — Following 
are four special recommendations ap- 
plicable to the Board of Education: 

(1) Increased inspection; proper 
maintenance of records; comparison 
and rating of records; and a training 
program. 

(2) Adequate maintenance of radi- 
ator thermostats. 


(3) Substitution of cheaper grades 
of fuel as set forth under ‘‘General 
Recommendations.” 


(4) Installation of adequate, effi- 
cient combustion controls. 

The recommendations we are making 
for the substitution of fuels which will 
result in a net saving of $115,808 an- 
nually involve only tried procedures. 
which have been proved _ successful 
elsewhere. We also direct attention of’ 
the Board of Education to the report. 
entitled, “Report on Fuel Management: 
Program, Bureau of Plant Operation,” 
dated March, 1948, in which the results: 
obtained by an intensive control of op-- 
eration and changes in methods of firing: 
are described. 












Fire Department 


No: of (Plants. "Reported |..:.:2..8. uaa ee 285) 
1949-50 Est. Val. of Fuel Burned .........cccccoccoscce $236,155) 
1949-50 Val. Fuel Purchased 


The questionnaires received by us: 
represented heating plants in engin 
and hook and ladder company houses,. 
central offices, fireboats and other facil 
ities operated by the Fire Department. 


The large majority of plants in use 
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in the Fire Department are low-pres- 
sure heating plants in individual fire 
houses. Boilers are of the small cast- 
iron sectional type. Some plants contain 
small domestic hot water coal stoves to 
provide hot water during the summer 
periods. Boilers are of sufficient size to 
maintain adequate heating. In some 
cases, radiator sizes are insufficient and 
pipe arrangements are such that all por- 
tions of the building do not receive 
adequate heat. 


Boilers are usually tended by master 
pump operators when they are not out 
on fire calls. 


Except in those relatively few 
buildings which have automatic door- 
closing equipment, fire house doors are 
left open during fire calls. This practice 
wastes heat. Upon return from fires, 
firemen desire quick and adequate heat 
and excessive amounts of fuel are 
burned to bring fire houses back to 
proper temperature quickly. It is recom- 
mended that automatic door-closing 
equipment be installed where practi- 
cable. 


Plants visited were in various states 
of disrepair. The reason advanced was 
that it is difficult to obtain repair serv- 
ices and parts. The Department’s main- 
tenance staff is small and is called upon 
to care for departmental facilities other 
than heating plant equipment. 


The amount of fuel allocated to each 
fire house is determined by using size, 
location, and exposure as criteria. Addi- 
tional fuel supplies can be obtained if 
necessary, but requests are generally 
not made for fear of censure. In some 
cases, wood (obtained from local mer- 
chants and neighbors) is burned. 


We are aware of the difficulties that 
the Fire Department has experienced 
with mechanical firing devices, particu- 


larly stokers. Our recommendations call 
for the installation of stokers in some 


plants to enable them to burn No. 2 


buckwheat instead of domestic anthra- 
cite or pea coal. These mechanical de- 
vices should not be installed unless there 
is adequate assurance that they will be 
properly maintained. We have included 
in our estimates what we consider an 
adequate annual maintenance allowance 
for these devices. Operating personnel 
should be instructed in the proper op- 
eration of these devices. No high degree 
of skill is required for their operation 
but, like all mechanical devices, they 
should be used properly if maintenance 
is to be kept at a minimum. 


Department of Health 


Nos of Plants’ Reported’ 2. cc..ssaccc.cscoleslacsoorvacoergoceas 31 
1949-50 Est. Val. of Fuel Burned .............ccccccceeee $33,977 
1949-50 Val. Fuel Purchased .........ccccccccccsssesssceee $36,061 


The Department of Health returned 
381 questionnaires representing heating 
plants in clinics and health centers. 


Each of the plants selected had one 
boiler per plant and was fully auto- 
matic. Heating surfaces were clean, fire- 
boxes were in excellent condition, and. 
boiler rooms were exceptionally neat 
and clean. Each custodian understood 
the operation and adjustment of his 
equipment. 


The Department has a staff of build- 
ing inspectors competent to advise and 
assist custodians. No combustion or re- 
pair specialists are employed. Repairs 
are handled on an outside contract basis. 
The custodians stated that they received 
prompt attention to requests for-repairs 
and replacement of materials. Building 
personnel are under Civil Service juris- 
diction and are not hired by the cus- 
todian. This Department should be com- 
mended for its method of carrying on 
operations and maintenance. 
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Board of Higher Education 


Notcof ‘Plants (Reported) .26.....20.. 2s <cccnssesacenoneoserse 12 
1949-50 Est. Val. of Fuel Burned .............ccccceee $221,855 
1949-50 Val. Fuel Purchased ...........sssesccccssssseee $198,646 


Heating and power plants are admin- 
istratively grouped under the four col- 
leges operated by the Board: City 
College, Hunter College, Queens College, 
and Brooklyn College. Each college has 
a custodian-engineer who is ultimately 
responsible for the operation and main- 
tenance of plants. The Board has a co- 


ordinating and specification engineer, 


but he has no control over decisions 
concerning the necessity of equipment 
purchases. There is an “Architectural 
and Engineering Unit’ to provide tech- 
nical assistance and also pass upon and 
co-ordinate plans and specifications. The 
colleges are autonomous as far as fuel 
usage and maintenance are concerned. 
The condition of the plant depends upon 
the performance of the chief engineers 
who are chosen upon the basis of past 
performance. 

As individual plant custodians may 
not be aware of technological advances, 
we recommend that the Engineering 
Supervision Bureau be used to make 
‘periodic inspections and recommenda- 
tions or else that the present “Architec- 
tural and Engineering Unit” be given 
the right to make periodic inspections 
and originate modifications as necessary. 


Department of Hospitals 


No. of Plants Reported ........ UsvdssGratemevbevecteessae 26 
1949-50 Est. Val. of Fuel Burned ............0000 $1,828,660* 
1949-50 Val. Fuel Purchased .........cscceeeeees $1,938,469 


Exclusive of Bellevue, there are 25 
hospitals in this survey. Nine hospitals 
generate electricity and nine do not. 
Seton Hospital burns oil and coal and 
does not generate electricity. Two hos- 
pitals are on New York Steam Corpo- 





*Including Bellevue. 


ration service. City Home and Cancer 
and Metropolitan receive steam from 
the Goldwater central power plant. 
Kingston Avenue is served from Kings 
County, and the Farm Colony is served 
from Sea View. The total cost of fuel 
used in electric generating plants is 
$1,087,800. Coal and oil burning plants 
without electric generation burned fuel 
totalling $341,500. 


Conditions in these hospitals are 
characterized by deterioration of ade- 
quate combustion and efficiency meter- 
ing instrumentation and by lack of 
necessary tools and contractual facilities . 
to keep these plants in the most efficient . 
operating condition. The present super- . 
visory and operating force do very well. 
with the material at hand. To do better, . 
they need adequate control and instru-. 
mentation. 


Operating reports should be put on a. 
more practical basis under which total | 
costs of operation are compared with: 
previous results or calculated optimum: 
data. We have briefly examined the: 
effect of discontinuing operations of 
electric generating plants. A gross re-. 
duction in operating cost of $200,000! 
per year can be made with conversion to: 
purchased electricity, with changes to| 
service installations costing not over’ 
$500,000. 


Following are estimates of invest--: 
ments, gross savings, fixed charges, and! 
net savings corresponding to the six) 
categories of savings defined in the: 
contract: 


(1) More careful operation of exist- 
ing equipment would permit Goldwater: 
central power plant, equipped with ai 
full metering control, to reduce oper- 
ating cost by $10,000 per year by proper 
operation and adjustment of the control 
system. | 


i 
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(2) Repairs to existing combustion 
equipment affecting the combustion effi- 
ciency can be made at Neponsit and 
probably Queensboro and Goldwater. At 
Neponsit cost reduction would be ap- 
proximately $1,800 per year’s opera- 
tion of the No. 2 boiler. Tests were not 
made at Queensboro or Goldwater but 
observation of C0, readings indicates 
that improvement could be made. 

(3) On more careful selection and use 
of fuels, involving selection of the best 
fuel for the purpose, we suggest experi- 
mentation with high volatile anthracite 
coal at Kings County and Sea View to 
reduce operating costs $17,000 per year. 

(4) Changes or additions to existing 
combustion equipment involving conver- 
sion from coal to oil would also produce 
savings. At Fordham and Lincoln Hos- 
pitals, at an investment of $60,000 each, 
gross annual reductions of $9,250 may 
be achieved with fixed charges of $6,600 
and net reduction of $2,600. 

At Seton Hospital, interconnection of 
the existing oil burner boiler with the 
load of the existing coal-fired boilers at 
an estimated cost of $13,000 can 
achieve a gross reduction of $12,000 in 
fuel and labor at fixed charges of 
61,440 and a net saving of $10,560. 

At the Municipal Sanitorium, conver- 
sion of 39 heating plants to No. 4 oil at 
un investment of $115,000 can reduce 
yperating costs by $22,800 with a net 
saving of $10,100. 

(5) Additional instrumentation and 
control of combustion is estimated on 
he basis of continuing the operation of 
he existing electric generating plants. 
xeduction of fuel by discontinuance of 
reneration may make investment eco- 
lomically unsound at such plants as 
youverneur and Neponsit. We estimate 
hat with an investment of $182,450, a 
ross reduction of $69,675 may be made, 


and with fixed charges at $20,000, a net 
saving of $49,800. Investment may be 


_ reduced by repairing existing equip- 


ment. 


Additional utilization control and in- 
strumentation are best applied where 
generating plants are not in operation, 
or where heating loads are served from 
high pressure steam. The outstanding 
cases are Sea View, the Farm Colony, 
and other buildings using high pressure 
steam for heating. At least 5,000 tons 
of coal more than normal are used. 
Reduction by control is estimated at 
approximately $30,000. 

Sydenham Hospital uses over twice 
the quantity of oil normally expected in 
such a hospital. Allocating all loss to 
utilization, it would amount to about 
$11,000 per year. Control can probably 
be applied also at Kings County and 
Morrisania_ effectively. A total of 
$99,500 per year could be saved after 
elimination of all electric generating 
plants. This reduction would permit a 
maximum investment in control equip- 
ment and piping changes of $730,000. 
We believe that desired results could be 
accomplished on much lower total in- 
vestments. 

(6) Stack discharges, which may be 
objectionable to the Smoke Control 
Bureau, are probably caused by incin- 
erators, particularly at Morrisania. Dif- 
ficulty also may arise due to the 
positioning control where puffs of smoke 
may be emitted when burners are going 
from low fire to high fire; or at Gou- 
verneur, where the combustion chamber 
is too large for the loads carried. Oil- 
fired plants should be equipped with 
haze gages and alarms; periscopes 
should be abandoned. 

The substantial reduction in oper- 
ating costs outlined above can be main- 
tained as follows: 
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(a) Provision should be made for 
a new division within the present 
Bureau of Engineering, staffed by a 
professional engineer trained and ex- 
perienced in the economics of power 
plant operation and combustion and 
utilization problems. He should be 
aided by a junior engineer. 
_ (b) The funds necessary to main- 
tain proper combustion and utiliza- 
tion control and metering equipment 
and to provide necessary portable test 
equipment should be allocated. 


(c) Contracts for repairs to equip- — 


ment should be authorized at once and 
expedited, as the stopping of continu- 
ing waste soon pays for the repairs. 


New York City Housing Authority 


No. of Plants Reported ...........0seccrssrrssssererees 49 
1950 Est. Val. of Fuel Burned ...........cccceeeeeeees $ 901,475 
1950 ValsFuel Purchased .£.2.2..c50cic.ce00s0s00.0g2 $1,368,663 


All the questionnaires returned to us 
from the New York City Housing 
Authority indicate use of No. 6 fuel oil 
to provide heating and hot water in the 
19 housing projects reported. No con- 
versions to other fuels are worth while. 

The Housing Authority purchases its 
fuel directly from suppliers on its own 
specifications. 

Each project is served from one or 
more central heating plants. Boilers are 
of the steel firebox type, fired with auto- 
matic rotary-cup oil burners. Heating 
systems are automatically controlled 
and generally of the vacuum type. In 
some instances the vacuum pumps were 
inoperative. 


In conducting this survey, compari- 
sons were made of City housing proj- 
ects with privately owned projects. 
These indicated that in projects of com- 
parable size the Housing Authority uses 
from 14 to 45 percent more oil per 
dwelling unit than do the privately op- 
erated plants. There is a wide variation 
in the use of fuel per cubic foot of 
building volume in the City-operated 


plants (from 7.1 lb. to 10 lb. per cu. 
ft.). These figures are from 160 to 200 
percent of use in housing projects of 
the Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany. It is only fair to note that com- 
parisons made by the Public Housing 
Administration and by the State Hous- 
ing Authority indicate that the City 
Housing Authority buildings stand up 
well in comparison with other public 
housing authorities, but there is ap- 
parently no question as to the validity 
of the great difference between the re- 
sults obtained by Metropolitan’s hous- 
ing and those obtained by the City. 
However, there should certainly not be 
the great difference which exists be- 
tween units of similar character and 
size under the control of the City Hous- 
ing Authority itself. There are many 
possible reasons for these variations 
which should be fully developed and 
avoided in future construction and 
operation. 

Special Recommendations — Following 
are eight special recommendations for 
plants operated by the New York City 
Housing Authority: | 

(1) The Housing Authority con- 
ducts a school for its operating per-. 
sonnel. This is an important step in 


the right direction and should be: 
continued. 


(2) We recommend that a tech-- 
nically trained maintenance engineer ' 
- for heating systems be employed and’ 
given necessary assistance or that the: 
manufacturers of the various control | 
systems used be authorized to make: 
regular inspections so that control! 
equipment is operated efficiently. 


(3) A complete study should be: 
authorized promptly to determine the: 
reasons for the wide variation in fuel! 
use per cubic foot in City-operated! 
plants and to determine the reasons 
for the excessive use of fuel in com-- 
parison with Metropolitan housing} 
projects. 
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(4) We recommend that a central- 
ized system of vacuum pump and 
steam temperature control, similar to 
that installed by the Metropolitan 
housing projects, should be installed 
in groups using the Dunham system 
of control. 

(5) We recommend that fuel oil 
and air ratio controls by haze den- 
sity be installed where applicable. 

(6) Boilers should be scheduled to 
run at full capacity as far as possible 
and standards should be set up both 
in regard to boiler use and steam 
temperature to be carried. 

(7) There should be close co-ordi- 
nation between working management 
and the design engineers, so that the 
experience of operating personnel can 
be incorporated into future design. 

(8) We recommend that a study be 
made of the possible advisability of 
converting Lillian Wald and Jacob 
Riis housing projects to New York 
Steam Corporation service. 


Department of Marine and Aviation 


EOF PIGRISHREPOFIE? o..5..000).sccsnsnsasvcessssooseces 49 
1949-50 Est. Val. of Fuel Burned .................... $1,498,009 
1949-50 Val. Fuel Purchased .0...........csssseeeeeeee $1,225,672 


This Department operates both high 
and low pressure plants, ashore and 
afloat, burning coal and oil to supply 
heat and power to ferries, tugs, pile 
drivers, piers, and shops. Of the total 
value of fuel consumed, 93 percent is 
No. 6 oil burned by ferryboats. 

No comparative records of fuel con- 
sumption of ferryboats are maintained 
nor are there any standards of efficiency 
set up for the various classes of boats. 
The power plants of the boats are not 
subject to periodic efficiency tests to de- 
fect wasteful practices. Responsibility 
for maintenance is divided among three 
watch engineers per boat and, as crews 
are frequently shifted, there is no single 
person responsible for proper and effi- 
clent operation. Fear of smoke viola- 
tions is also leading to inefficient com- 
bustion practices. 





It was practically impossible to obtain 
accurate information on comparative 


fuel use of boats per trip from the 


Department. 


Special Recommendations — Following 
are seven special recommendations for 
ferryboats operated by the Department 
of Marine and Aviation: 


(1) All existing instrumentation in 
ferryboats should be put in first-class 
condition, or should be replaced. 


(2) Our CO, tests conducted in 
ferryboats indicated that they are op- 
erating at about 6.5 percent CO.. This 
is very low and results in a large 
amount of fuel waste. We recommend 
that a fuel/air ratio control oper- 
ating on haze density be installed for 
test purposes in one boat. If tests 
prove satisfactory, the use of these 
devices should be extended. 

(3) We suggest an investigation of 
the possibility of maintaining close 
and positive contact between ferry- 
boats and slips without operation of 
the main engines. 

(4) We recommend increasing the 
steam pressure at the main engines 
from 175 to as near 215 psig.* as 
possible. 

(5) We recommend that periodic 
tests of ferryboats be conducted to 
detect inefficiencies in combustion or 
utilization processes and that stand- 
ards of operation be established. 

(6) We recommend that considera- 
tion be given to the possibility of 
selecting the most competent engi- 
neers to be permanently assigned 
among the various boats and made 
responsible for the proper mainte- 
nance of all combustion and propul- 
sion equipment. 

(7) This Department needs a dras- 
tic reorganization of methods of 
controlling all operations and mainte- 
nance. We believe that results can be 
obtained and maintained by the for- 
mation within the Department of an 
efficiency unit charged with these re- 
sponsibilities, working in connection 





*ED. NOTE: Pounds per square inch, gage. 
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with the Engineering Supervision 
Bureau. 


Department of Markets 


No. of Plants Reported ........ssccsssessressrseesneseneeees 28 
1949-50 Est. Val. of Fuel Burned ........ccssseseeeeees $24,921 
1949-50 Val. Fuel Purchased .........cccecscrrrrererees $20,141 


The questionnaires returned to us 
from this Department represented heat- 
ing plants in markets and warehouses. 

A small squad is used in the mainte- 
nance of plants. Repairs which cannot 


be handled by this force are performed | 


either by the Department of Public 
Works or on outside contract. 

A record is kept of fuel delivered to 
plants. There is no periodic check of fuel 
use in an attempt to reduce consump- 
tion by increased efficiency and no com- 
bustion analysis specialists are em- 
ployed. It is doubtful if such specialists 
are justified in view of the relatively 
small value of fuel burned. 


Department of Parks 


No. of Plants Reported .......ccssccsessecessrreeeeneceeees 537 
1949-50 Est. Val. of Fuel Burned ..........csceeeseees $200,363 
1949-50 Val. Fuel Purchased .........ccccccccseeeeseeeee $189,127 


The Department of Parks returned 
questionnaires which represented heat- 
ing plants in garages, recreational facil- 
ities, comfort stations, and administra- 
tion buildings. Of the total, 225 are gas- 
fired heating plants which are generally 
heated by unit heaters and gas-fired 
radiators of various types. There is a 
limited number of gas-fired central 
heating plants. In at least one instance 
where a gas-fired central heating sys- 
tem is presently employed, it would be 
economical to convert to oil firing. We 
recommend investigation of the other 
centrally heated gas-fired plants to de- 
termine the advisability of conversion 
to oil. ) 

The principal combustion equipment 
was in sound condition. Heating sur- 


faces were dirty. Heating systems were 
in good condition. In some instances 
vacuum pumps were inoperative for 
various reasons. Heating system con- 
trols were either non-existent or dam- 
aged. Many plants were using more 
expensive fuels than necessary. Oil 
burning plant combustion efficiencies 
were low. In one of the plants surveyed, 
unnecessary labor was employed which 
could be eliminated by conversion to 
automatic operation. 


There is no group in the Department 
which is responsible for continuing 
efficiency tests and no regular check of 
fuel consumption is made. No syste- 
matic analysis is made to see that plants 
are burning the least expensive fuel 
possible. These comments are not to be 
construed as a reflection on the mainte- 
nance forces, as the size of these forces 
available for heating plant work is 
limited. The two biggest fuel costs are: 
associated with purchases of domestic: 
anthracite and No. 2 oil which are, 
respectively, the most expensive coal! 
and oil obtainable. 





Police Department 
No. of Plants Reported .......csssccccssssersceessrreeeerees 121 


1949-50 Est. Val. of Fuel Burned ...........cscceeeeees $142,677 " 
1949-50 Val. Fuel Purchased ..........sseeeesessecesees $143,028 § 


The questionnaires received repre-- 
sented heating plants in precinct sta-- 
tion houses, stables, storehouses, serv-- 
ice stations, garages, and shops. 

Most of the fuel consumed by thisé 
Department is burned in the individuall 
station houses which are heated by a 
single cast-iron sectional boiler. Sepa- 
rate stoves for heating domestic hot 
water are also employed. Boilers ap- 
peared to be in good condition but con- 
siderable soot deposits were observed! 

The maintenance of heating equip- 
ment is under the supervision of the 

| | 
' 


| 
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Department Superintendent of Build- 
ings. At the end of each heating season, 
requests are made to all precinct com- 
manders to list repairs which they wish 
made to heating systems. Those repairs 
which cannot be made by Department 
personnel are done on outside contract. 
No technical personnel are available to 
make efficiency tests of combustion or 
utilization equipment. 


Department of Public Works 


peemot (Plants. Reported | s.....<ssssevedsasssesssecenseoscanses 55 
(Div. of Bldg. Mgt.) 

1949-50 Est. Val. of Fuel Burned .........ccccccccceeee $168,970 
(Div. of Bldg. Mgt.) 

1949-50 Val. Fuel Purchased ............ccccscsosssocses $265,852 
(All divisions) 


The Department originally returned 
DD questionnaires representing heating 
plants in buildings operated by the Di- 
vision of Building Management. It was 
learned that there are approximately 61 
unreported additional fuel burning lo- 
cations, ranging from small bridge 
tender stoves to heating plants in shops 
and offices. 


The Department operates the Bor- 
oughs’ various courthouses and other 
principal City buildings. 


The operation and maintenance of all 
building mechanical equipment is under 
the Chief of Mechanical Services. The 
staff which carries out these many func- 
tions is small, but the Mechanical Serv- 
ices Section has done well considering 
this limitation. 


Heating plants visited were well 
maintained and operated. Modern trends 
are being followed by installing electric- 
eye combustion controls. Basic repairs 
have been well handled, while some 
other economy producing features were 
slighted. 


We recommend that the Mechanical 
Services Section be directed to see that 





plant equipment records are kept; addi- 
tional plant inspections are made to in- 


sure better firing practices; economy 


producing innovations and equipment, 
such as we recommend, are installed as 
a regular practice. 


Department of Sanitation 


Noof Plants: Reponted <o..0is.s0he..eoesssosesceevereeswenss 202 
1949-50 Est. Val. of Fuel Burned ...............ccc000 $182,172 
1949-50 Val. Fuel Purchased ............ccscccccccceeeee $202,684 


The Department of Sanitation re- 
turned questionnaires representing heat- 
ing plants in garages, incinerators, 
section buildings, and dumps. 


The Department’s Fuel Control Divi- 
sion is an efficient group which keeps 
constant check of fuel consumption. 
It is alert to problems of fuel economy 
and makes recommendations for changes 
in heating plants to effect use of less 
expensive fuels. This group would 
operate more efficiently if it had avail- 
able the services of technical personnel. 
The Fuel Control Division prepares a 
monthly report which presents statisti- 
cal data on fuel consumption and control 
and suggests studies or programs to 
effect economies. 


Certain special operating conditions 
are presented in the Department by 
virtue of the large number of garages 
operated. Considerable heat loss is ex- 
perienced as a result of the opening of 
garage doors. 


Our survey of plants indicates that 
more attention should be given to main- 
tenance of heating equipment as inop- 
erative stokers and damaged boilers 
were observed. 


It is evident that while the Fuel Con- 
trol Division is to be commended for 
its work, additional attention should be 
given by the Department to operation 
and maintenance of heating plant equip- 
ment. 
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Department of Water Supply, 
Gas and Electricity 


No. cf Plants: Reported jicsciscycecssestassarsscaswasedeeee 92 
1949-50 Est. Val. of Fuel Burned ...........:cccccceeee $185,682 
1949-50 Val. Fuel Purchased .............cccssseceeeeees $230,735 


The questionnaires returned to us by 
this Department represented heating 
plants in garages, shops, chlorinating 
and pumping stations, offices, locker 
rooms, and other departmental facilities. 

The division engineer in charge of 


division design is responsible for the ~ 


selection of the type and grade of fuel 
used in heating and power plants. No 
regular comparisons of efficiencies of 
similar plants are made. No regular 
combustion efficiency tests are made. 
There is a program of conversion of 
pumping stations from fuel burning 
plants to electrically driven plants 
which is reducing operating costs at 
these installations. The most obvious de- 
fect in operating procedure appears to 
be lack of attention to cleaning of boiler 
heating surfaces. 

Little use is being made in the De- 
partment of available combustion or 
utilization controls intended to reduce 
fuel consumption. 


Department of Welfare 


No. of Plants Reported © ...:.-c200...;secesscaveascneses sosenee 33 
1949-50 Est. Val. of Fuel Burned .............5....s0000 $96,893 
1949-50: Vali Fuel) Purchased  ....6.:..:cccsctacevsceveaneoe $59,397 


The questionnaires returned to us 
represented heating plants in welfare 


centers, training institutions, 
camps, and offices. 

The combustion equipment observed 
was in sound physical condition consid- 
ering the age of the installations. There 
was considerable soot deposit on the 
boiler heating surfaces in one plant. 
Operating personnel indicated that there 
was little trouble with heating systems. 

A record is kept by each plant engi- 
neer or custodian of the fuel received, 
fuel burned, and fuel on hand. 

There is no unit in the Department of 
Welfare which makes regular checks of 
combustion efficiencies and fuel con- 
sumption. No combustion analyses are 
made and there is no personnel avail- 
able for such work. 

Major repairs are carried out on con- 
tract. There is a limited maintenance 
force available for general maintenance 
work. There is an annual program of 
cleaning low-pressure boiler heating 
surfaces, and high-pressure boiler heat- 
ing surfaces are cleaned as required. 


homes, 


The Department is generally using 
the less expensive types of coal. In the 
case of low pressure plants which burn 
buckwheat coal, considerable labor is) 
required. In those instances where pos- 
sible labor savings permit, we are: 
recommending conversion to oil firing... 
Such conversions should not be made: 
unless labor savings are obtained, as: 
they cannot be justified purely on the» 
basis of reduced fuel cost. 





ESTIMATES OF SAVINGS AND REQUIRED INVESTMENTS 
AND EXPLANATION OF SUMMARY SHEET 


The table on page 000 indicates our 
estimates of savings to be made in those 
fuel burning plants operated by the City 


which fall within the scope of our. 


investigation. 
These estimates are the result of 


projecting the savings found to be ob-- 
tainable. The changes necessary to pro-- 
duce these savings are outlined in the! 
“General Recommendations,” “‘Mainte-- 
nance and Special Recommendations,”’ 
and departmental Reports. The estimates: 
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are broken down in accordance with the 
juestions outlined by our contract with 
the City. It should be pointed out that 
the changes recommended are, in some 
pases, made up of more than one com- 
ponent. For instance, the installation of 
4 Stoker which permits the use of a less 
2xpensive coal requires the installation 
of a cycling utilization control. In such 
cases, the changes are listed under the 
predominant factor involved. 


o49 





The column marked “Required Invest- 
ment” indicates our estimate of the total 


cost of installations, including the cost 


of material, labor, an allowance of 25 
percent for engineering and contingen- 
cies and, where necessary, a 15 percent 
allowance for contractors’ profit and 
overhead. 

The column marked “Gross Reduc- 
tion” is the reduction in operating cost 
due to the use of a less expensive fuel, 


ESTIMATES OF SAVINGS AND REQUIRED INVESTMENTS 
FOR DEPARTMENTS, BOARDS, AND AUTHORITIES SURVEYED 








1. “More careful selection and use of fuels”................... 
2. “Use of additional combustion instrumentation and 


control” 


3. “Changes or additions to existing combustion equip- 
ment,” including changes of fuel ..............ccccccccsssccsesseseee 


4. “Installation of control system or devices to effect 
better heat utilization” 


POCO CTO TOES OOOO EO LTE LESSEE EOE O EOE EOEEDED ESE OOOOOED 


5. TOTAL (Physical changes) 


6. “More careful operation of existing combustion 


Pee o eee reser er oer eseesesneereeeeesesoreeeeorees 


ratus” (After above changes) 


Poo ocereeeeoeereassesssesceseeressesescone 


7. “Repairs to existing combustion equipment” 


Ceo rorsrereerececccsecscssseooeeesooes 


§. Engineering Supervision Bureau 


Added departmental supervision 


Pe eCoeeSereero ees e SOOO OS ECE D00000000 


Coe se eeerescececscsvossscssesereeneooes 


0. TOTAL (Called for by contract) 


DDITIONAL INVESTMENT AND SAVINGS 

1. Shutdown of hospital electric generating plants’............ 

2. Reduction of steam waste and application of utiliza- 
tion control after shutdown of generating plants’®........ 


3. TOTAL (All investments and savings)? ...........c..ccccccccecceeeee 


4JIn addition to the cost of recommended installa- 
ions this figure includes an allowance of $347,305 for 
ngineering and $231,587 for contingencies, a total of 
578,842, 

>bAn annual additional maintenance allowance 
48,305 has already been deducted from this figure. 
© This figure is based on a 5 percent saving on the 
inds actually expended during the fiscal year 1949-50 
or fuel, less the total gross reduction shown in Item 5 
* the tabulation. 

4 See itemization of annual cost of the Engineering 
Ubervision Bureau on page 000. 

© This figure includes a $20,000 per year allowance 
or additional supervisory personnel in the Department 
f Marine and Aviation, New York City Housing Author- 
yy, Department of Hospitals, and Board of Education. 
“The relative advisability of isolated plant vs. cen- 
ral station service’ is excluded from the terms of 


of 


Required Annual Gross Net 
Investment Cost Reduction Saving 
$ 8,820 $ 972 $ 45,034 $ 44,054 
574,640 63,325 211,793 151,032 
2,008,117 221,294 473,402 252,386 
302,634 33,350 175,389 134,980 
$2,894,211 $318,941 | $ 905,618” $582,452 
— —_— 373,000° 
375,000 41,325 — todape 
— 146,250" — ; 
eo 80,000° a 
$3,269,211 $586,516 $1,278,618 $687,877 
500,000 55,000 200,000 145,000 
400,000' 44,080 99,500 55,420 
$4,169,211 $685,596 $1,578,118 $888,297 





our contract with the City. However, in our study of 
the Department of Hospitals, it became apparent that 
significant savings could be made by shutdown of electric 
generating plants in some hospitals. These additional 
savings are, therefore, indicated in this tabulation for 
the guidance of City personnel. 

® The figures indicated in this item are predicated 
upon shutdown of electric generating plants and _ in- 
stallation of utilization controls which would then become 
economical, as exhaust steam would no longer be used 
for heating purposes. 

h This total does not include savings which may result 
from recommended studies of the use of New York Steam 
Corporation service. 

1 This is an estimated cost based on the cost of 
utilization controls installed after shutdown of electric 
generating plants. The maximum economical investment 
is $720,000. 
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more efficient use of a fuel, more effi- 
cient utilization, elimination of labor, or 
a combination of these, less the annual 
maintenance allowance. 

The column marked “Annual Cost” 
contains the fixed charges on the re- 
quired investment and additional costs 
associated with an Engineering Super- 
vision Bureau and other supervisory 
personnel. 

The column marked “Net Saving”’ is 
the saving left after payment of fixed 
charges. 

The totals of these columns for the 
first four items indicated give our 
estimates of the costs and savings asso- 
ciated with physical changes. In addi- 
tion to these, savings can be made 
through “more careful operation of 
existing combustion apparatus.” While 


it is true that these savings can be real- 
ized without adding to the capital in- 
vestment in physical plants, it is not 
true that they can be made without 
cost, as more careful operation requires 
additional costs associated with super- 
vised control of operations. Against the 
allowance for more careful operation, 
we have charged the estimated annual 
cost of City-wide and departmental 
efficiency units. 


Our estimate of “repairs to existing 
combustion apparatus” is necessarily ap- 
proximate, as there is wide variation as 
to the types of repairs required. Our 
enlarged sample of plants surveyed 
took us to only 4.3 percent of the 2,371 
plants reported. As these plants range 
greatly in size and purpose, the types 
and values of repairs also vary widely. 


RECOMMENDATIONS FOR AN ENGINEERING SUPERVISION BUREAU 


Our investigation of 2,371 fuel- 
burning heating, power, and special pur- 
pose plants, operated by 20 departments, 
boards, and authorities of the City, indi- 
cates that substantial economies can be 
brought about in plant operation. 

In order to realize and maintain 
economies, there is need for an inde- 
pendent Engineering Supervision Bu- 
reau which will act as consulting 
engineers for these City agencies. The 
Engineering Supervision Bureau should 
provide the following services: 

(a) Plan, follow up, and direct 
carrying out of the recommendations 
of this Report after securing neces- 
sary authorization. 

(b) Establish a system of in- 
spection, recording, comparison, and 
rating of results appropriate to the 
size, type, and fuel consumption of 
plants. / 

(c) Establish test units equipped 
to carry out combustion and utiliza- 
tion tests and make minor repairs to 


combustion and utilization controls 
and indicating devices. 


(d) Establish standards of per- 
formance for combustion and utiliza- 
tion for various types of plants and 
check deviation from such standards. 


(e) Report to departmental heads 
on the effect of economy-producing 
devices and procedures and recom- 
mend steps to be taken for further 
economies. 


(f) Aid in the establishment of op- 
erating personnel training programs, 
either on a departmental, multi-. 
departmental or City-wide basis. 
We suggest dividing the proposed 

Engineering Supervision Bureau into 
the following two units: 

(1) Engineering Unit: The Engi-: 
neering Unit should set up within each: 
department a system for reporting fuel. 
consumptions adapted to the size, type,, 
and purpose of the plants. Reports: 
should be made on standard forms, to be! 
filled out by departmental personnel, 


| 
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The reports should include pertinent 
data on defective equipment, which 
would aid in rapidly detecting wasteful 
practices. The Engineering Unit should 
survey those plants in which significant 
savings can be made. It should prepare 
estimates for the modifications required, 
send these estimates to the appropriate 
department head, and attempt to obtain 
prompt authorization for these projects. 
Upon approval of the projects, the unit 
should check contracts, prepare oper- 
ating instructions, and carry out on- 
the-job training. 

(2) Supervision, Test, and Control 
Maintenance Unit: This unit should 
consist of trained specialists who, upon 
completion of the installations, shall 
test equipment to assure proper adjust- 
ment. This unit should also receive 
combustion test records for important 
plants and inspect plants periodically 
to check efficiency of combustion. It 
should also carry out minor repairs on 
specialized control and indicating de- 
vices. 

The services to be furnished by an 
independent Engineering Supervision 
Bureau, as outlined above, are in- 
tended to assure a systematic approach 
to the reduction in plant operating costs 
and provide a means by which need for 
maintenance is brought forcibly to the 
attention of the appropriate department 
head. Certain special skills in plant 
efiiciency testing and maintenance will 
also be made available. 


The salaries paid to technical per- 
sonnel in this bureau should be equal to 
those paid for similar jobs in private 
industry in order to reduce turnover in 
personnel to a minimum. Much time and 
money will be lost if it is necessary to 
continue training of new personnel for 
these jobs. 


We consider it necessary that the 
Engineering Supervision Bureau be 
independent of all existing City depart- 
ments in order that its budget allow- 
ance should not be reduced, or trans- 
ferred to other uses. 


The bureau should be headed by an 
engineer with extensive practical expe- 
rience in combustion and _ utilization 
processes. He should have both adminis- 
trative and technical competence and 
should be capable of maintaining har- 
monious relations with departmental 
personnel. 

The first two years will be a period 
of organization and getting the recom- 
mended changes under way. The chief 
functions of the bureau during this 
period will be to design installations, 
organize systems of records and inspec- 
tions, and prepare sketches and esti- 
mates of changes to individual plants. 
The allowance of $348,777 contained in 
the estimated cost of changes should 
cover the entire cost of the foregoing, 
provided the recommendations are 
approved. 


Thereafter, the annual cost of the 
Engineering Supervision Bureau should 
be $146,250, as shown below: 


Service | Annual Cost 
$ 12,000. 


24,000 


MAGE (CN GINCEI 2.4. vccsscrenserccsaceoenstsievetecocecwacls 
4 Assistant engineers @ $6,000 each ........... 
10 Test and maintenance men and inspectors 


GQ ¥$A200 “Cah? PiciFistisse sens letlecie Hixeeitees 42,000 





TOTAL (for technical personnel) .......... $ 78,000 


Vacations, overtime, contingencies, and salary 


adjustments (25 percent of total) .............. 19,500 





MOA taatesvencscssacesdusesinsacsoas cizesstavoacioeinigiees $ 97,500 


Rental of space, interest and amortization of 
equipment, office expenses including steno- 
graphic services, telephone, transportation, 
clerical force, and supplies (50 percent of 


‘SIG en bets AR TTR ACOs ae MO Mi RO Ce $ 48,750 





$146,250 
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SURVEY PROCEDURE AND TECHNICAL DATA 


Methods of Obtaining and Classifying 
Information 


At the outset of this investigation, 
conferences were arranged with execu- 
tives having jurisdiction over fuel- 
burning plants in each department. 
Questionnaires were filled out giving 
pertinent data on all plants. We received 
a total of 2,371 questionnaires which 
formed the basis of our survey. 

Upon receipt of these questionnaires, 
the plants were generally classified by 
operating pressure, source of heat, type 
and number of boilers, and special pur- 
pose plants. 

Upon completion of this classification, 
a summary tabulation was prepared 
indicating, by departments, the number 
of plants in each combination of classifi- 
cations and the tons or gallons of fuel 
burned by each type of plant. In this 
manner it was possible to select for 
study typical plants which would be use- 
ful in projecting the findings obtained 
from the study of the limited number 
of plants to the entire group of 2,371 
plants. ) 

It should be stressed that it was not 
the intent of this study to cover all types 
of plants in each department. This 
would have necessitated a study of 
considerably greater magnitude. 

It should be borne in mind that the 
recommendations and conclusions are 
based on a limited sample and it is 
therefore important that, before any 
recommended changes are carried out, 
a detailed engineering study of each 
plant should be made to establish any 
variations from the typical plants form- 
ing the basis of our recommendations. 


Method of Conducting Surveys 


In conducting the preliminary sur- 
veys, our staff of engineers made 


sketches of the boiler plants, indicating 
the approximate dimensions and loca- 
tions of major items of equipment and 
other pertinent information. Photo- 
graphs were taken of nearly all plants 
surveyed, indicating the general ar- 
rangement and appearance of the plant. 
Detailed technical information was also 
obtained on building characteristics, 
fuel handling and combustion equip- 


- ment, boiler and furnace characteristics, 


uses of steam and hot water, heating 
systems, control devices, etc. In those 
plants selected for intensive study, a 
CO, stack temperature and draft re- 
corder was installed and a continuous 
record of all-day combustion efficiencies 
was obtained under various conditions. 
Close attention was given to cost versus 
saving estimates, possible labor savings, 
and operating procedures. Where over- 
heating was suspected, recording ther- 
mometers were installed in heated 
spaces. Tests also were made outside of 
New York City to permit an evaluation 
of results of fuel-burning systems being 
considered for recommendations. 


Unit and Annual Fuel Costs 


It was necessary early in this study 
to establish a uniform set of unit fuel 
costs which would be applicable to all 
the departments falling within the scope 
of the survey so that uniform compari- 
sons could be made between plants. It 
was decided to average the prices in 
effect at the start of this study for each 
type of fuel purchased in upper and 
lower Manhattan, Bronx, Brooklyn, 
Queens, and Richmond. The Department 
of Purchase fuel prices were used. 

It is recognized that these prices are: 
probably lower than those which will be: 
in effect at the time that the economies: 
proposed herein are effected. | 
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In most departments it was found 
that no record was kept of annual fuel 
costs for each plant. It was, therefore, 
necessary to multiply the annual fuel 
consumptions, as indicated on the ques- 
tionnaires, by the appropriate unit 
fuel cost. 

Our estimates of fuel cost will not 
coincide exactly with actual costs. Vari- 
ations will be brought about through 
the use of average unit fuel costs and 
through the application of the latest 
unit cost data available at the start of 
this study rather than actual prices at 
time of delivery. Furthermore, cost esti- 
mates are accurate only to the extent 
that the fuel consumption information 
supplied to us by the departments was 
complete and correct. These considera- 
tions should not affect our findings 
materially. 


Financing of Recommended Changes 


Generally the City may finance modi- 
fications of existing heating and power 
plants in one of two ways: either from 
tax receipts or by the issuance of bonds 
and capital notes. 

As the City is rapidly approaching its 
tax limit, the changes recommended in 
this Report would probably be financed 
through the issuance of bonds and 
capital notes. 

The maximum legal term of bonds 
used for such improvements is 10 years 
and the maximum term for capital notes 
is 2 years. At the present time, 70 
percent of the total amount required 
could be raised by bonds and 30 percent 
by capital notes. Each year the amount 
financed by capital note issue would in- 
crease by 2 percent and the amount 
financed by bonds would decrease by 2 
percent. 


Both the bonds and notes would be 
paid off serially, the former carrying 


interest estimated at 214 percent and 
the latter at 114 percent. It is assumed 


_ for the purposes of this study that both 


bonds and capital notes would be issued 
for their maximum legal term. The 
average yearly interest and amortiza- 
tion of money obtained to finance these 
recommended changes would amount to 
11.02 percent per annum. 


It is expected that, with proper main- 
tenance, the equipment installed will 
have a life considerably in excess of 10 
years, the period during which the 
equipment must be amortized. This pe- 
riod merely reflects the restrictions on 
the duration of the bonds and capital 
note issues imposed by law. 


Application Point Formula 


In order to determine the advisability 
of making changes or additions to 
existing boiler plant and heating system 
equipment it was necessary to determine 
the minimum size of plant measured in 
annual fuel consumption in which cer- 
tain devices could be installed econom- 
ically. It can be shown that the 
“Application Point” for such changes 
can be determined by the following 
formula: 


Application Point = (T,) = 
1372 C +M—L 
Ba = lo) AP. -|- 6) 


, Where 
P, — price per ton or gallon of present fuel. 
P.. = price per ton or gallon of proposed new fuel. 
T, == tons or gallons presently consumed annually. 
S = ratio of the decrease in fuel consumption after 


conversion to fuel consumption before conversion. 


E — the additional cost of electricity per ton or gal- 
lon required by the device in question. 


C = the investment required including material, 
labor, engineering, contingencies, profit, and over- 
head. 

M = the annual maintenance allowance. 


L = the annual labor saving. 
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The above formula was used by us to 
determine the lower limit of annual fuel 
consumption where specific devices 
might be applied to effect increased fuel 
economy. The upper limits were gen- 
erally determined by other criteria such 
as the lower limits of other devices 
which might be applied. 


It should be noted that at the end of 
the amortization period the annual net 
savings will be increased by 11.02 per- 
cent of the original investment, which 
was allowed for interest and amortiza- 
tion. 


Annual plant fuel use was corrected 
to that expected on a normal degree-day 
year before determination of the appli- 
cable “General Recommendation.” As 
Application Points will vary with 
changes in fuel, equipment, and labor 
costs, they should be recalculated before 
changes are made. 


Method of Projection 


Using the questionnaires as a basis, 
charts were prepared on which the num- 
ber of boilers per plant were plotted 
showing the annual fuel consumption 
of each plant. Plants were divided by 
principal types of fuels and depart- 
ments. After Application Points were 
calculated in a manner previously de- 
scribed, a correction was made for the 
degree-days experienced during the 


_ fiscal year 1949-50 and plants were 


then counted from these charts to 
determine the number of boilers or 
plants to be equipped with the device in 
question and the amount of fuel pres- 
ently used by these plants. In this man- 
ner it was possible to project to large 
groups of plants the changes to plant 
equipment and operating procedures 
which are outlined in our “General 
Recommendations.” 


GENERAL RECOMMENDATIONS 


The recommendations which follow 
set general limits for the application of 
changes to equipment and fuel. 


The application of these reeommenda- 
tions and their results are contained in 
the “Estimates of Savings and Required 
Investments.” 


These recommendations should not be 
followed blindly. They are intended to 
point out areas in which economies may 
be effected. Before actual changes are 
made, an engineering study of the par- 
ticular plant involved should be carried 
out to check any deviations from the 
typical plants surveyed. 


The following recommendations are 
for plants presently burning domestic 
anthracite for heating (broken, egg, 
stove, and nut coal): 


(1-A) At or above the following 
Application Points, conversion to No. 2 
buckwheat anthracite is recommended 
with the installation of a deep-firing 
forced draft system employing small 
aperture grates. 


No. of 


> Application Average Approx. 
(Required (Ton/Year/ Areay Beller Bsc 
at Peak) Plant) 

1 42 18 sq. ft. 50 

2 76 2oT he” 86 

3 121 35. Sue* 160 

4 153 Soy, fae 160 


The installation of this controlled fir- 
ing system requires the replacing of 
present grates with small aperture. 
grates which will retain No. 2 buck-- 
wheat without loss of coal to the ashpit. . 
Forced draft blowers are installed to: 
permit the burning of small-sized| 


| 
| 
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anthracite in deep beds. Sufficient coal 
to last many hours is placed on these 
grates up to a bed thickness of 18 to 20 
inches. This heavy stoking of fuel per- 
mits conversion to smaller size anthra- 
cite — which would otherwise burn 
rapidly—without increasing labor costs. 
The efficient use of this system of firing 
requires properly trained personnel. 

Only the number of boilers required 
for peak load should be converted. A 
small supply of domestic anthracite 
should be kept for emergency use on any 
unconverted boilers. 


(1-B) Between the minimum and 
maximum tons indicated below, it is 
recommended that plants presently 


burning domestic anthracite be con- 
verted to burn No. 2 buckwheat with 
the installation of mechanical retort 
stokers. Along with the installation of 
these stokers, an outdoor wind- and 
temperature-sensing utilization control 
system should be employed. 

Only the number of boilers required 
for peak load should be converted to 
stoker operation. An emergency supply 
of domestic anthracite should be kept 
for use on unconverted boilers. 


No. of Boilers/Plant Application Point Maximum 
(Required at Peak) (Tons/Year/Plant) (Yons/Year/Plant) 
] 31 41 
2 58 75 
3 84 120 
4 VW 152 


(1-C) Plants having annual consump- 
tions below the Application Points of 
the stokers mentioned in paragraph 
1-B should continue to burn domestic 
anthracite. Between the limits indicated 
below, these plants should have installed 
thermostat-controlled check and ash 
door dampers on the existing boilers. 


No. of Boilers/Plant Application Point 
(Required at Peak) (Tons/Year/Plant) (T Fel Sey Plant) 
1 12 30 
2 21 57 





(1-D) Below the Application Points 
indicated in recommendation 1-C, no 


major changes in equipment are war- 


ranted in heating plants. 

The following recommendations are 
for those plants presently burning 
anthracite pea coal for heat: 

(2-A) At or above the following Ap- 
plication Points, conversion to No. 2 
buckwheat anthracite is recommended 
with the installation of a deep-firing 
forced draft system. 

No. of 


> Application Average Approx. 
Boilers oint Grate Rated 
Cite ae eee, Area/Boiler BHP/Boiler 
1 65 18 sq. ft. 50 
2 118 7 ia iad 86 
3 190 350° 4 160 
4 240 So 160 


(2-B) Between the Application Point 
and the maximum consumption indi- 
cated below, it is recommended that the 
plants presently burning anthracite pea 
coal be converted to burning No. 2 buck- 
wheat with the installation of mechan- 
ical retort stokers and a wind- and 
weather-sensing utilization control. 


No. of Boilers/Plant 


Application Point 
(Required at Peak) 


Maximum 
(Tons/Year/Plant) (Tons/Year/Plant) 


1 45 64 
2 84 117 
3 122 189 
4 161 239 


(2-C) For those plants presently 
burning anthracite pea coal with annual 
consumptions between the limits indi- 
cated below, it is recommended that 
thermostat-controlled check and ash 
dampers be installed. 

No. of Boilers/Plant 


Application Point Maximu 
(Required at Peak) (Tons/Year/Plant) (Tons/Year/Plant) 
] 14 44 
2 25 83 


(2-D) Below the Application Points 
indicated in recommendation 2-C, no 
major changes in equipment are war- 
ranted in heating plants. 


The following recommendations are 
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for plants presently burning No. 1 buck- 
wheat for heating: 

(3-A) It is recommended that those 
high- and low-pressure heating plants 
which presently burn No. 1 buckwheat 
be converted to burn No. 2 buckwheat. 
In order to use this smaller size coal, it 
will be necessary to install blowers to 
compensate for the increased air re- 
sistance of the fuel bed. Such conver- 
sions should be made above the follow- 
ing Application Points: 


No. of Boilers/Plant 
(Required at Peak) 


Application Point 
(Tons/Year/Plant) 


1 98 
2 181 
3 275 
4 348 
5 430 
6 516 


(3-B) Plants burning No. 1 buck- 
wheat and having annual consumptions 
between the limits given below should 
continue to burn No. 1 buckwheat and 
should have installed mechanical modu- 
lating steam-pressure-controlled check 
and ashpit door hampers. 


No. of Boilers/Piant Application Point Max 
(Required at Peak) (Tons/Year/Plant) (Tons/ hibit Plant) 
1 30 97 
2 58 180 
3 89 274 
4 Va 347 
5 147 429 
6 176 515 


(38-C) Those plants which fall below 
the Application Points indicated in par- 
agraph 3-B above should not receive 
installation of new combustion equip- 
ment or controls. 


(3-D) It is recommended that, after 
conversion to No. 2 buckwheat (see 
recommendation 3-A), all plants above 
the Application Points indicated below 
be equipped with “‘packaged” automatic 
balanced draft controls. The more ex- 
pensive packaged control is required in 
larger plants for greater accuracy and 
power. 


Application Point 
(Tons/Year/Plant) — 


1 415 

825 
1,240 
1,655 
2,065 
2,480 
7 2,895 


(8-E) It is recommended that, after 
conversion to No. 2 buckwheat (see rec- 
ommendation 3-A), all plants between 
the Application Point maximums indi- 


No. of Boilers/Plant 


Aaa kW ND 


— cated below be equipped with automatic 


balanced draft controls. 


Application Point 


Nonoreeter/e ts (Tons/Year/Plant) (rons) Your piaan 


q 235 414 
2 450 824 
3 665 1,239 
4 880 1,654 
5 1,095 2,064 
6 1,310 2,479 
7 1,525 2,894 


This equipment is made up of two 
parts, that which controls the over-fire 
draft and that which controls the forced 
draft blowers. 

(3-F) It is recommended that those 
low-pressure No. 1 buckwheat coal- 
burning heating plants which presently 
require firemen in constant attendance 
be converted to automatic oil-burning if 
sufficient personnel can be eliminated 
to justify the initial expense. In plants 
where the firemen have other duties 
than tending the boilers, it may not be 
possible to eliminate sufficient labor. 
Conversion from coal to oil is generally 
not economical unless reduction in labor 
can be made. Sufficient labor should be 
retained to provide one shift a day for 
maintenance. 

The following recommendations wre 
for plants presently burning No. 2 ol 
for heating: 

(4-A) It is recommended that all 
plants above the following Application 
Points which are presently burning 
No. 2 oil be converted to burn No. 6) 
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oil by the installation of rotary cup 
burners and other necessary equipment. 
These plants should be equipped 
with weather-sensing utilization control. 
These Application Points are based on 
replacement of all equipment except oil 


tanks. 


Application Point 


No. of Burners (Gallons/Year/Plant) 


1 35,400 
Z 42,800 
3 48,700 
4 56,100 
5 61,800 


(4-B) It is recommended that all 
plants below the Application Points 
shown in 4-A above, which presently 
burn No. 2 oil in rotary cup burners, be 
converted to burn No. 4 oil. This in- 
volves only the readjustment of the 
burner and no major capital expendi- 
ture is involved in this conversion. A 
wind- and temperature-sensing utiliza- 
tion control is recommended. 

(4-C) It is recommended that all 
plants with annual consumptions falling 
between Application Point and maxi- 
mum indicated below which presently 
burn No. 2 oil in gun-type burners have 
installed a Cleaver-Brooks ‘“Hev-E-Oil’” 
Burner. This burner is a modula- 
ting gun-type burner capable of burning 
No. 2 to No. 5 oil inclusive. It ig 
equipped with a built-in oil preheater. 
A separate oil circulating pump is neces- 
sary. A weather-sensing utilization con- 
tfrol should also be installed in these 
plants. 


Application Point 


No. of Burners (Gallons/Yr./Plant) 


Maximum 
(Gallons/Yr./Plant) 


1 7,800 35,300 
2 14,200 42,700 
3 20,500 48,600 
4 26,800 56,000 


(4-D) It is recommended that all 
plants which have an annual consump- 
ion within the limits indicated below 
4nd which presently burn No. 2 oil con- 
inue to burn this fuel, as conversion to 


a heavier oil would be uneconomical. 
However, weather-sensing utilization 


controls should be added to these plants 


to reduce fuel consumption. 


Application Point 


No. of Burners (Gallons/Yr./Plant) 


Maximum 
(Gallons/Yr./Plant) 


1 3,500 7,700 
2 3,600 14,100 
3 3,700 20,400 
4 3,900 26,700 


(4-E) It is recommended that plants 
whose annual consumption of No. 2 oil 
falls below the Application Points indi- 
cated in 4-D above should have no 
major alterations made to their com- 
bustion or utilization systems. 

The following recommendations are 
for plants presently burning No. 4 oil 
for heat: 

(5-A) It is recommended that plants 
having annual consumptions of No. 4: 
oil above the Application Points listed 
below be converted to burning No. 6 oil 
by the installation of rotary cup 
burners, oil preheating, and other neces- 
sary equipment and the addition of 
a weather-sensing utilization control. 
These Application Points are based on 
replacement of all equipment except oil 
tanks. | 


Application Point 


No. of Burners/Plant (Gallons/Year/Plant) 


1 61,000 
2 73,800 
3 84,000 
4 96,800 
5 106,900 


(5-B) It is recommended that plants 
having annual consumptions between 
the Application Point and the maximum 
given below should continue to burn 
No. 4 oil, but should have installed a 
weather-sensing utilization control. 


enor bere ieee aries (Gallen. vey plaeal 
] 4,400 60,900 
2 4,700 73,700 
3 4,800 83,900 
4 4,900 96,700 
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(5-C) It is recommended that plants 
having annual consumptions below those 
listed in recommendation 5-B should 
continue to burn No. 4 oil; no major 
changes to the combustion and utiliza- 
tion system are warranted. 


The following recommendations are 
for plants presently burning No. 6 ol: 

(6-A) It is recommended that plants 
having annual consumptions above the 
Application Points indicated below, 
which presently burn No. 6 oil, have 
installed an electric-eye combustion con- 
trol which will automatically adjust the 
fuel/air ratio to produce high CO, in 
stack gases in accordance with haze 
density. 


Application Point 


No. of Burners/Plant (Gallons/Year/Plant) 


1 61,200 
2 122,400 
3 183,500 
4 244,700 
5 305,900 


Following are several maintenance 
and special recommendations: 


The maintenance recommendations 
have a very real importance, if coupled 
with. efficient supervision. They might 
readily amount to 5 percent of the total 
consumption. 


(7-A) It is reeommended that a regu- 
lar program be established for the clean- 
ing of boiler heating surfaces. It can be 
stated generally that the heating sur- 
faces should be cleaned at least once a 
month and, in many cases, weekly or 
semi-monthly. , 

(7-B) It is recommended that a regu- 
lar check of stack temperatures and the 
CO. content of stack gases should be 
made and the fuel air ratio of oil 
burners and stokers be adjusted to main- 
tain highest possible combustion effi- 
clencies. 

(7-C) It has been noticed that, in 
some plants investigated, considerable 


excess air was permitted to leak into 
the combustion space because of leaks 
or improperly fitted over-fire or ashpit 
doors, etc. Admission of air in this man- 
ner may reduce efficiency. Such leaks 
should be eliminated. 

(7-D) It is recommended that baro- 
metric dampers be installed in all oil- 
burning plants where physical condi- 
tions and draft permit. 

(7-E) It is recommended that plants 
burning No. 6 oil institute a regular 


- program of maintenance on preheaters 


and burners to remove sludge and im- 
purities. In some instances, use of No. 6 
oil has been discontinued in plants de- 
signed for this fuel because there is 
insufficient maintenance personnel for 
this work. This procedure results in an 
increase in operating costs. 

(7-F) Although changes to utiliza- 
tion systems are not included in this 
survey, it should be noted that there is 
a possibility of labor-saving by conver- 
sion from high-pressure to low-pressure 
operation, provided that boiler auxil- 
iaries are or can be operated electrically 
and that steam piping is of sufficient 
diameter to permit operation at low 
pressure. 

(7-G) Where there are gas-fired 
central heating systems, there is a pos- 
sibility of conversion to oil at consider- 
able reduction in fuel cost. Where 
buildings are presently heated by gas- 
fired unit heaters and radiators, con- 
version to oil will generally not be 
economical because of the high cost of 
installing a central heating plant in 
existing structures. 


Methods of Heating System Control 


Heating systems in the New York 
City area are generally designed to pro- 
vide enough radiation to maintain inside 
temperatures at 70 degrees F., when 
the outside temperature is zero degrees 
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-F. with wind blowing at 15 miles per 
hour. The following table indicates the 
number of minutes per hour that steam 
is required in such heating systems at 
various outside temperatures and the 
percentage wasted if heat is on con- 
stantly. 


Percent Wasted if 


Outside Minutes/ Hour Steam 


Temperature is require ae alr Ace 

0° F. 60 0 
10 51 15 
20 42 30 
30 32 47 
40 23 62 
50 14 77 
60 5 92 
65 0 100 


At wind velocities in excess of 15 
miles per hour, demand for heat in- 
creases rapidly. For this reason we 
recommend use of wind and outdoor 
temperature-sensing controls. 

Building heat can be controlled in one 
of two ways: either by modulation of a 
continuous supply of heat or by regu- 
lating the average amount of heat sup- 
plied by an on/off or cycling operation. 
The available modulating systems are 
warranted only in large or new instal- 
lations. 

On/Off Room Control — (a) Thermo- 
stats may be employed to control the 
radiators in each room; and (b) self- 
contained thermostat radiator control 
valves may be installed on each radiator. 

Although these two methods of con- 
trol have the advantage of flexibility of 
operation, they are susceptible to waste- 
ful practices if settings are high. Unless 
buildings already have control systems 
of this type installed, it is not recom- 
mended that they be provided. 

On/Off Central Control by Use of Inside 
Thermostats—Inside thermostats can be 
employed to control the operation of 
stokers, oil burners, electrically-operated 
check and ash pit door dampers, or 


forced draft blowers; or can be used to 
control motor-operated steam valves. 
Except in small buildings, this method 


of control is undesirable, but has the 


advantage of low initial cost. 


Zone and Central Control Cycling De- 
vices—Zone or central controls are gen- 
erally divided into those devices which 
control by program clocks, timing cycles, 
outside temperature, inside temperature, 
or by a combination of these factors. 

We have determined that, where 
building zoning does not presently exist, 
it is generally uneconomical to alter 
steam lines and install motor-operated 
zone control valves. In special eases in- 
dividual engineering studies should be 
made to determine the cost of zoning 
and the benefits to be derived. Further 
discussion is limited to central control, 
that is, control of a building which con- 
sists of only one steam zone. 

There are available many cycling con- 
trols, varying in cost and in the method 
of operation. We consider that controls 
of this type should be sensitive to out- 
side temperature and wind, should pro- 
vide means of insuring that the last 
riser or radiator receives heat before 
cycling is initiated, and should be fitted 
with a programing clock which auto- 
matically shuts down the heating system 
during night and week-end periods. 

When such cycling devices are in- 
stalled, it is most economical to have 
them control the source of firing, that 
is, operate directly on the oil burner, 
stoker, or forced draft blowers. This can 
be done only when a constant supply of 
steam is not required for domestic hot 
water and forced air heating systems. 

Although there are many good sys- 
tems of controlling building heat, we 
have limited our consideration to cer- 
tain types of devices because their cost 
does not vary greatly with the size of 
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the installation to which they are ap- 
plied. These controls are the outdoor 
wind- and temperature-sensing cycling 
controls and the indoor thermostat-con- 
trolled check and ash door dampers. 


New York Steam Corporation Service 


Our contract with the City states 
that: “‘Where steam is now produced in 
plants where New York Steam Com- 
pany service is now available, the En- 
gineers shall report on the probable 


advisability of substituting New York | 


99 
e 


Steam Company service.. 

The following nine City buildings are 
adjacent to steam lines: (1) Stuyvesant 
High School, 345 East 15th Street; (2) 
Central Commercial High School, 215 
East 41st Street; (8) Murray Hill High 
School, 237 East 37th Street; (4) Mabel 
Dean Bacon Vocational High School, 
Second Avenue and 15th Street; (5) 
P. S. 185, 931 First Avenue; (6) P. S. 
29, 16 Albany Street; (7) High School 
of Commerce, 145-71 West 65th Street; 
(8) New York Public Library, 40-42nd 
Street and Fifth Avenue; (9) American 
Museum of Natural History, 180 Central 
Park West. 


On the basis of the New York Steam 
Corporation’s estimated revenue ob- 
tained from supplying these buildings 
with heating service and our estimates 
of 1949-50 fuel cost, we do recommend 
that a study be authorized to determine 
the possible economies to be made by 
substitution of New York Steam Corpo- 
ration service for existing facilities. 

Another factor to be considered in 
connection with this suggestion is the 
better controls which can be maintained 
over smoke pollution under a program 
of steam purchase. 

In addition, it should be pointed out 
that a 20-inch high-pressure steam- 
transmission main runs under Welfare 


Island in the Metropolitan Hospital, 
Girls Camp area. 

On the basis of the present schedule 
of rates, it would not be possible for the 
City of New York to buy steam from 
the New York Steam Corporation in- 
stead of producing it at the Goldwater 
Plant. 


Talks with New York Steam Corpo- 
ration personnel lead to the belief that 
there is a reasonable possibility that 
continuance of present negotiations 
might lead to establishment of a sched- 
ule of rates which would make it pos- 
sible for the City to utilize New York 
Steam Corporation service for many of 
its largest hospitals, especially if there 
were also a possibility of shutting down 
electrical generating plants in those 
hospitals that now use them. 

We therefore recommend that con- 
sideration be given to authorizing con- 
tinuance of negotiations and studies. 

With regard to the possibility of 
furnishing New York Steam Corpora- 
tion service to Jacob Riis and Lillian 
Wald housing projects, see recommenda- 
tions of this Report under “New York 
City Housing Authority.” 


Invitations to Manufacturers 


Manufacturers of standard heat con- 
trol apparatus were invited to make 
tests on selected buildings, to demon- 
strate what specific economies could be 
made through the installation of heat 
control devices and what the cost of 
such installation would be. 

Eight of the larger manufacturers of 
such apparatus were requested to survey 
and submit proposals for our approval 
on the cost and probable benefits of the 
installation of their equipment in these 
buildings. At the time that this Report 
is going to press, no replies to this re- 
quest have been received. Should they 
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be received after submission of this Re- 
port, we shall advise the City on the 
value of conducting such tests. 


Method of Purchasing Fuels Through 
the Department of Purchase 


Following is an outline of the method 
by which fuels are purchased through 
the Department of Purchase: 


(1) The amount of money allotted to 
each department for the purchase of 
fuels in each annual budget is estab- 
lished and justified to the Director of 
the Budget by the department and sub- 
mitted to the Board of Estimate. Upon 
approval of the budget, the funds al- 
lotted for the purchase of fuels are 
established in a “General Purchase 
Fund” under the control of the Depart- 
ment of Purchase. The amounts allotted 
to each department for the purchase of 
fuels retain their identity and there can 
be no interchange of funds between 
departments. This General Purchase 
Fund does not include funds for the 
purchase of steam or gas. The funds are 
not carried over beyond the end of the 
fiscal year and, if any amount remains, 
it is transferred to the “General Fund” 
and loses all previous identity with any 
department. 

(2) The Department of Purchase pre- 
pares four proposals on which approved 
contractors may bid: (a) coal delivered 
by truck; (b) coal delivered by barge 
or rail; (c) oil delivered by truck; and 
(d) oil delivered by barge. The City is 
divided into six areas: Upper and 
Lower Manhattan and the remaining 
four Boroughs. Contracts are awarded 


to the lowest bidder in each of these 
areas, provided that the contractor 
meets all necessary qualifications. 

(8) As fuel is required at different lo- 
cations in various departments, requisi- 
tions are prepared by the requisitioning 
department and copies are sent to the 
Department of Purchase which assigns 
a requisition number. An order is then 
written by the Department of Purchase 
which specifies only the amount of 
money which is being reserved in the 
General Purchase Fund for fuel pur- 
chases by the requisitioning depart- 
ment. A copy of this order is sent to the 
contractor. The requisitioning depart- 
ment then contacts the contractor di- 
rectly to specify the type of fuel, 
quantity, method, point, and date of 
delivery, and the contractor must then 
make shipment of fuel up to the dollar 
value specified by the covering order. 
The Comptroller’s inspector is notified 
when and where the shipment is to be 
made and inspects shipments as to con- 
formance with contractual agreement. 

No summarized record is kept by the 
Department of Purchase as to the actual 
amounts of fuel received by each requi- 
sitioning department or the dollars ac- 
tually spent for each plant. The only 
figures that it has are the amounts 
authorized for expenditure, as_ its 
prime function here is to prevent 
expenditure beyond the authorized 
amount. 

The fuel specifications prepared an- 
nually by the Department of Purchase 
are satisfactory and no changes in their 
preparation are recommended. 
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SECTION 2 


ACTION OF THE MAYOR'S COMMITTEE 


(1) The Mayor’s Committee has al- 
ready transmitted the separate depart- 
mental Reports to the departments con- 
cerned, and urges that the operating 
management in these departments study 
and take steps to implement the recom- 
mendations for increased efficiency of 
the combustion of fuel, the more eco- 
nomical utilization of steam for heat, 
power, and auxiliary purposes, and the 
more efficient utilization of labor in the 
burning and handling of fuels and the 
delivery of steam. 

(2) While the engineers’ assignment 
excluded the relative advisability of iso- 
lated power plant vs. central station 
service, we note their remarks that sig- 
nificant savings will be possible by the 
shutdown of electric generating plants 
in some City hospitals, and urge that 
this matter be investigated further by 
the Department of Hospitals. 

(3) The engineers find that New York 
Steam Corporation service could profit- 
ably be applied to numerous buildings 
owned or operated by the City, and we 
urge that investigations and negotia- 


tions with the utility be undertaken (or 
continued, where already under way). 
~ We call special attention to the engin- 


eers’ opinion that negotiations might 
lead to a schedule of rates which would 


make it possible to utilize such service 


for many of the largest hospitals, es- 


pecially if there is a possibility of shut-_ 


ting down electric generating plants 
in those hospitals that now use them. 


(4) We recommend the creation of an : 


Engineering Supervision Division with- 


in the Bureau of the Budget, to act as | 


consulting engineers on fuel use and 


plant operation for the City agencies — 
and to provide the engineering services 


specified in the P. R. Moses Report and 


suggested by Dean Mario Giannini to 


the Committee, especially the carrying 


out of the recommendations of the 
Report. The salaries paid to technical — 


personnel in this division should be — 
equal to those paid for similar jobs in 
private industry. The division should 
be headed by an engineer with exten- 


sive practical experience in combustion 
and utilization processes. 


CHAPTER XI 


Transportation 


EDITORIAL NOTE 


Formulation of the studies of the Board of Transporta- 
tion to be undertaken by the Mayor’s Committee was begun in 
the spring of 1950, at a time when the transit system was in 
the throes of one of its periodic labor crises. The New York 
City Transit Fact-Finding Board, David L. Cole, Chairman, 
had been appointed on January 9, 1950, and was in the midst 
of its hearings. This Board reported on May 31, 1950, and 
added its voice to those calling for a comprehensive study of 
the Board of Transportation’s organizational structure, opera- 
tional methods, equipment, labor, and personnel standards. It 
also called for the working out of a program for achieving a 
40-hour week for transit workers, and the development of a 
“memorandum of understanding” between management and 
labor. | 

Because of the work of the Cole Board and the negotiations 
immediately undertaken by the Board of Transportation lead- 
ing toward the memorandum of understanding, it was decided 
that the Mayor’s Committee on Management Survey would not 
include in its project a separate study concerned solely with 
labor relations, although it was understood that its general 
management and engineering studies would necessarily include 
observations and recommendations on personnel matters and 
labor relations. 
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Also specifically excluded, on the grounds that they were 
matters of City policy not directly part of a general manage- 
ment survey devoted primarily to efficiency and economy, were 
studies of subway and bus fares and extensions of service. These 
matters, however, present basic questions with serious impact 
upon the City’s fiscal situation, and cannot be ignored in the 
final conclusions of the Mayor’s Committee. The impact of 
fare increases upon the City’s fiscal situation is discussed in 
some detail in the general summary volume on the finance 
study, digest of which appears in Chapter IV of this volume. 
This discussion in turn rests upon detailed monographs on the 
subject separately published by the finance group, as listed in 
its general summary volume. In addition, Headquarters Staff 
undertook intensive statistical analysis of the effect of fare 
increases. All these additional investigations are reflected in 
the over-all conclusions of the Committee as set forth in Volume 
I, and in the remarks on transportation included in Chapter III 
of this volume. 

The general management and engineering survey as 
defined above was of such magnitude that it was felt best to 
place it in the hands of a group of well-known management 
and engineering firms, rather than to have one firm undertake 
complete responsibility. Accordingly, the review of organiza- 
tional structure, operating methods and equipment, and man- 
agement controls was undertaken by Day & Zimmermann, Inc., 
and Coverdale & Colpitts, under a joint venture arrangement. 
These two management-engineering firms’ produced a joint 
Report, digested in Section 1 of this chapter. 

At the request of the Board of Transportation, the engineers 
were asked to add as part of their assignment a special Report 
on developing a program for achieving the 40-hour week stipu- 
lated by the Cole Board. The Mayor’s Committee considered 
this a strict operating problem involving the specific assignment 
and scheduling of individual duties, subject to negotiations with 
the unions involved, and not a part of its own over-all manage- 
ment survey. Accordingly, the separate Report on this subject, 
finished in May of 1951, later substantially modified by the 
Board of Transportation, is not digested here. 

The study of power, including modernization needs and 
forward planning, was undertaken by The J. G. White Engi- 
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neering Corporation, and the digest of its Report appears as 
Section 2 of this chapter. 


While the engineering studies were formulated by the 
Mayor’s Committee at the express request of the Mayor, the 
contracts as finally drawn were between the engineers and the 
Board of Transportation. The Board thereupon assumed direct 
Supervision over the work. Accordingly, these Reports should 
be considered in a somewhat different class from the other 


studies under the aegis of the Mayor’s Committee on Manage- 
ment Survey. 


It is to be noted that in its final section on transportation, 
as given in Section 3 of this chapter, the Mayor’s Committee 
departed from the top organizational moves recommended by 
Day & Zimmermann and by Coverdale & Colpitts (who, in this 
one instance, entered an opinion differing from that of their 
Joint associates). The Committee also recommends caution with 
respect to the J. G. White recommendations for construction of 
additional power generating plants. 





SECTION 1 


ORGANIZATION AND OPERATION 


By 
DAY & ZIMMERMANN, INC. 
AND 
COVERDALE & COLPITTS 


New York City’s transit system, by 000 with a net outstanding transit debt 
r the largest in this country, repre- on June 30, 1950, of $969,000,000. It car- 
nts an investment of over $1,700,000,- ries about 2,300,000,000 revenue passen- 

gers a year, collects over $206,000,000 
Digest from “Joint Report of Engineers on in revenue, and has a staff of approxi- 
e Organization, Methods and Procedures of mately 42,000 employees. 


e Board of Transportation and Its Various : ; 
spartments, Its Facilities and Its Operations, The Rapid Transit System of subway 


the Board of Transportation of the City of | and elevated lines carries nearly three- 
ew York, N. Y.,” by Day & Zimmermann, qyarters of the system traffic and in- 


itt ? Novemb 5, ° 
a oud Sovcraale- & (Colpitw,” November cludes some 140 route miles of subway 
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and 97 route miles of elevated tracks. 
In addition to power stations, substa- 
tions, transmission and distribution 
facilities, signal systems, shops, car- 
houses and yards, the system has about 
740 miles of running track and 6,957 
passenger cars. 

The Surface System of motor buses, 
trolley coaches and trolley cars, carries 
about one-fourth of the total passenger 
traffic handled by the New York City 
transit system, and slightly less than 


the traffic transported by privately - 


owned surface systems in the City. The 
Surface System includes 132 routes and 
2,463 passenger vehicles covering 580 
one-way route miles, about 80 percent 
of which is covered by motor buses. 

The annual net income, before fixed 
charges, of the New York City transit 
system began to decline in the late war 
years and by the close of fiscal 1948 had 
become a deficit of about $31,000,000. 

A fare increase helped restore a 
moderate net income for 1949, but ris- 
ing costs and falling traffic helped 
create an operating deficit of about 
$1,500,000 in fiscal 1950, which in- 
creased to about $3,020,000 for 1951. 

Because of differing dates and 
amounts of fare increases between Sur- 
face and Rapid Transit Systems and 
differing effects of labor adjustments 
and acquisition of surface lines, the 
combined operating results reflect widely 
fluctuating incomes and deficits of the 
two systems, as shown in the table at 
the top of the second column. 

The recommendations contained in 
this Report are offered as an aid to 
alleviating the present high operating 
costs through better management. How- 
ever, costs are continuing to rise so 
much that the outlook for restoring a 
balance between earnings and expenses 
under existing fares appears rather 
slim. 
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NET INCOME OR (DEFICIT) IN MILLIONS* _ 


Fiscal After 
Rapid Surface Total fixed 

tear charges 
1941 $22.3 $ 5.8 $28.1 ($28.0) 
1948 (20.6) ( 9.9) (30.5) (87.8) 
1949 23:5 (10.1) 13.4 (46.4) 
1950 9.8 (10.9) ( 1.1) (64.3) 

3 mos 

1950 6.50 ( 8.33) ( 1.83) 

9 mos. 
1951 0.87 ( 2.78) C191) 

9 mos 


Note: In this table, the results of the South Brooklyn 
Railway Company have been included in the figures for 
the Surface System. 


A Brief History of New York City’s 
Transit Operations 


The plan of Unification, which became 
effective in June, 1940, brought under 
the City’s control and ownership all of 
the rapid transit lines and nearly half 
of the surface lines in the five Boroughs. 
At the same time, it became necessary 
to consolidate the organization of the 


three major divisions of the rapid transit | 


lines into the Rapid Transit System, as 
well as to bring all of the newly ac- 
quired surface lines under one head 
known as the Surface System. Both sys- 
tems are run as separate departments 
under the jurisdiction of the Board of 
Transportation. 

_ After many projects in various stages 
of design and construction had been left 
unfinished during the war years, 4 
vigorous program of physical improve- 
ments was pressed for the Rapid 
Transit System beginning in 1946. Many 
major improvements were made during 
the past five years. 





*Ep, Note: For fiscal 1952, the total deficit | 
at this writing is estimated at $26,000,000; 
and for fiscal 1953, at $33,000,000 (excluding — 
ecg costs carried by the City, as does the | 
table). 
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The Surface System was expanded in 
1947-1948 by the addition of motor 
bus operations in Queens, Manhattan, 
and Staten Island. Although this pre- 
sented added problems in the consolida- 
tion of management and operations, 
much progress has been made and much 
is still under way. Rehabilitation of 
properties and equipment has advanced 
to a remarkable degree. 

Since Unification in 1940, the City 
has issued about $200,000,000 of its 
securities for capital purposes; of this 
amount, about $173,000,000 was issued 
during the past six years. These figures 
are approximately indicative of the cost 
of new facilities provided for the ex- 
pansion and improvement of the system 
and of the service it furnishes the pub- 
lic. The need for large expenditures 
must continue to be met if the property 
is to be kept in shape to operate 
economically and, at the same time, 
furnish safe, reliable, and adequate 
service. 

The Board of Transportation has re- 
ported the urgent need to begin con- 
struction of the proposed Second Avenue 
trunk line subway in Manhattan, with 
its connections to existing lines, and re- 
lated miscellaneous improvements. This 
project will cost upward of $500,000,000 
and take about six years to complete. 
On September 13, 1951, the Board of 
Estimate unanimously approved the 
project, and a constitutional amendment, 
granting debt-limit exemption for the 
$500,000,000 of City bonds proposed to 
finance the improvement, is to be voted 
in November, 1951.* 

The Board of Transportation was also 
authorized to make an offer of $8,500,000 
for the Rockaway Beach branch of the 
Long Island Rail Road, to be incorpo- 


*Ep. Note: This amendment was approved 
by public vote subsequent to the receipt of the 
engineers’ Report. 


rated into the City transit system at a 
total estimated cost of $42,000,000, in- 
cluding reconstruction. 


The number of revenue passengers 
carried on the system increased from 
2,240 million in 1941 to a high of 2,663 
million in 1948; then, following a fare 
increase, this began to decline until, in 
1951, the number was only 2,226 million. 


Passenger revenues totaled $112,000,- 
000 in 1941, and $201,000,000 in 1950. 
A comparison of the total revenue dol- 
lars of 1941 with that of 1951 shows 
two salient features: (1) in 1941 the 
operating surplus before fixed charges 
was equivalent to some 24 percent of the 
total revenue, whereas in 1950, in spite 
of higher fares, rising costs of operation 
resulted in an operating deficit equiv- 
alent to 0.6 percent of total revenue; 
and (2) the item of salaries and wages, 
which required 52 percent ($60,000,000) 
of the total revenue in 1941, required 
some 73 percent ($152,000,000) thereof 
in 1950. 


Present Conditions 


Included in operating expenses is an 
annual provision of $8,000,000 for de- 
ferred maintenance. This was originally 
set up as a maintenance equalization 
reserve, but in recent years it has been 
used to finance capital expenditures as 
well. During the two-year period ending 
June 30, 1950, capital expenditures of 
$7,919,000 were charged against the re- 
serve, including the cost of 240 buses 
purchased in 1949. As of June 30, 1950, 
there was a balance of $4,190,000 in 
the reserve. 

No provision is made for depreciation 
in the ordinary sense of the word, since 
no fixed capital accounts are carried on 
the records; in fact, the only provision 
is by way of charging certain replace- 
ments to maintenance. Amortization of 
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debt incurred for capital purposes is pro- 
vided for by the City, but such charges 
are not reflected in the income state- 
ments of the Board’s operations. 

Expenses and revenues in 1950 were, 
respectively, 2.4 and 1.8 times what 
they were in 1941, the initial year of 
Unification. 

Reports for the fiscal year 1951 show 
an operating deficit of $3,351,000 (com- 
pared with $1,500,000 in 1950), so it 


is obvious that the increases made in 
some surface transit fares failed to off-— 
set the over-all effects of lowered traffic 
and further operating expense increases. 


Net income after fixed charges ranges 
from a deficit of $28,000,000 in 1941, to 
a high deficit of nearly $88,000,000 in 
1948. Following the fare increase of 
1948, the years 1949, 1950, and 1951 
had respective deficits of $46,000,000, 
$64,000,000 and $73,000,000. 


THE BOARD OF TRANSPORTATION 


The Board of Transportation is com- 
posed of three members who are ap- 
pointed by the Mayor for terms of six 
years, with one member designated to 


serve as Chairman during his term of. 


office. There has been relatively little 
turnover in the Board’s membership 
since its establishment in 1924. 


Under the Rapid Transit Law, the 
Board has very broad powers which in- 
clude (in addition to the responsibilities 
for operation and maintenance of the 
Transit System, as it exists or as it may 
be augmented) the duty to plan for and 
—subject to approval of the Board of 
Estimate, the Mayor, and the provision 
of funds by the Board of Estimate—to 
construct or acquire additions and ex- 
tensions to the system. Specific provi- 
sions are made under the law for such 
matters as accounting, handling and dis- 
position of revenues, rates of fare, and 
the establishment of regulations govern- 
ing the work and conduct of its employ- 
ees. The Board is empowered—subject 
to the approval of the Mayor—to fix the 
rates of fare, but changes may be made 
effective only upon the first day of the 
next fiscal year. 

The Board acts as an agent of the 
City in the operation of the system, 
with its employees entitled to the bene- 


fits of the City’s retirement system and 
the protection of the Civil Service Law. 
However, in addition to those already 
mentioned, certain controls are pre- 
scribed by the law. They regulate pay- 
ments from operating and capital funds, 
the making of contributions to specified 
sinking and reserve funds, and require 
the submission, for approval by the 
Board of Estimate, of annual operating 
and capital budgets. 

In spite of the broad powers of the 
Board, its practice is to confer with the 
Mayor, members of the Board of Esti- © 
mate, and heads of City departments on 
any important matters affecting the | 
City’s interest in transit and related . 
fields. 

The three Commissioners are charged 
jointly and severally with the responsi- 
bility for operation and continued devel- 
opment of the City’s transit system. 
Each has an equal vote on any matter 
requiring action, with a majority being 
required to exercise any power of the 
Board. The Board is required to hold at 
least one meeting each month, with re- 
cent practice being to hold a formal 
meeting each week and special meetings 
as required. 

Many of the matters appearing on the 
Board’s calendars are relatively trivial 
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and should be disposed of at lower 
levels. This situation is aggravated by 
the number of departments presently 
reporting directly to the Board. Much 
of the work could be processed by dele- 
gation to department levels, with appro- 
priate over-all control by an executive 
between the Board and the departments 
concerned. 


There is also a need to strengthen the 
upper echelons of the operating organi- 
zation by adequate staff with under- 
studies and recognized lines of succes- 
sion. 


Basic Aspects of the Board's 
Operation , 

The transit situation in New York 
City presents a number of basic aspects 
which have an important bearing upon 
the functioning of the Board of Trans- 
portation. In reaching conclusions and 
making recommendations, these aspects 
must be recognized and borne in mind. 
They include such major items as: 


(1) Municipal ownership and op- 
eration of the largest urban transpor- 
tation system in the country, with 
unusual service requirements and 
substantially static total traffic volume. 

(2) Municipal operation under 
specific directions imposed by the 
Rapid Transit Law and subject to 
Civil Service and other municipal 
regulations. 

(3) Growing demands of labor, 
which impose restrictions on mana- 
gerial direction, tend to decrease the 
effectiveness of labor, and result in 
continued and alarming increases in 
the total cost of labor. 

(4) Impracticability of compen- 
sating employees competitively with 
private business. 

(5) The necessity for providing 
vast sums from the City Treasury for 
improvements and extensions (with- 
out return on capital from the reve- 
-nues of the system) and, in recent 
periods, for meeting ever mounting 
operating deficits. 


It is apparent that the members of 
the Board are thoroughly conversant 


with the problems of the system, oper- 


ating and otherwise, and that they con- 
tribute, without stinting time and effort, 
to the solution of those problems. 
Although the system has been operated 
effectively under the conditions imposed, 
a freer perspective would lead to a 
greater over-all effectiveness. 


However, our observations and studies 
of the functioning of the present top 
organization set-up lead us to the defi- 
nite conclusion that changes should be 
made in the constitution and function- 
ing of the Board. | 


Proposed Enlargement of the Board 


It is our opinion that consideration 
should be given to enlarging the Board 
by two additional members. This would 
tend to insure continuity and also divide 
more evenly and effectively the heavy 
responsibilities and work load now car- 
ried by the three-member Board. Pres- 
ently, there is insufficient diversity 
among the Board members, not only in 
operating matters but also in voting on 
questions of basic policies. 


Collectively, the backgrounds of the 
five-man Board should reflect experience 
in management, accounting, engineer- 
ing, as well as in legal matters and labor 
and public relations. As at present, one 
member of the enlarged Board should 
be designated by the Mayor as Chair- 
man during his term of office. The five 
classifications of the functions involved 
(and the Mayor, in making appoint- 
ments, should have due regard for them) 
are as follows: 


(1) Finance and accounting. 
(2) Employee and public relations. 


(3) Operations, including rapid 
transit, railway, and omnibus. 
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(4) Legal matters. 
(5) Power production and dis- 
tribution and engineering. 

The members would naturally inform 
themselves regarding matters in which 
they were best qualified by knowledge 
and experience, and thus would bring 
to the meetings of the Board the most 
helpful understanding of problems and 
judgments with respect thereto. 

The annual salaries of Board mem- 
bers other than the Chairman should 
be fixed at $30,000 each; the Chair- 
man’s annual salary should be $35,000. 

Each of the five members of the 
Board should be provided with a special 
assistant—one to be furnished by each 
of the five major departments—selected 


on the basis of qualifications and suited. 


to act in liaison capacity between the 
respective Commissioners and the oper- 
ating organization. These assignments 
should be for indefinite periods and, for 
incentive purposes, rotated among the 
operating personnel of the respective 
departments. 


Provision for a General Manager 

We further recommend that the posi- 
tion of General Manager be created and 
that all of the departments of the sys- 
tem be under his general direction. 
However, the General] Counsel would re- 
port directly to the Board on major 
legal questions and to the General 
Manager on the more routine activities 
of the Legal Department. Decisions and 
directives of the Board would be imple- 
mented by the General Manager on ad- 
vices from the Chairman. He should 
function as the chief executive and be 
directly responsible to the Chairman of 
the Board. His compensation should be 
at least $25,000 per year. 


Proposed Departmental Organization 
We recommend that the top organiza- 
tion under the General Manager be di- 


vided into five major groups, and that 
increased responsibility for the details — 
of operation be vested in the following 
department heads: 
(1) Director, 
counting. 


(2) Director, Employee and Public 
Relations. 


(8) Assistant General Manager. 


(4) General Counsel, Legal De- 
partment. 


(5) Chief Engineer, Engineering 

Department. 

Another important recommended 
change has to do with the operation of 
the Surface Lines. The magnitude of 
this operation justifies, in our opinion, 
the proposed assignment of individuals 
who would carry the rank of Assistant 
General Superintendent and head the 
Transportation and the Maintenance 
sections of the Surface System. The man 
in direct charge of all surface opera- 
tions should, therefore, carry a higher 
rating than that of Assistant General 
Superintendent and be on a parity with 
the man carrying similar responsibil- 
ities for the rapid transit operations. 


Finance and Ac- 


While the recommendations as stated 
would add to the administrative payroll 
burden, the cost would not be large con- 
sidering the magnitude of this enter- 
prise. We _ strongly recommend the 
adoption of the proposed enlargement 
and realignment of the top organization, 
thereby establishing lines of responsi- 
bility essential for proper executive and 
administrative management and control 
of the operations. 

Messrs. Coverdale & Colpitts do not 
fully concur in all items of the conclu- 
sions and recommendations set forth 
above and express their views as fol- 
lows: 

“We are of opinion that the Board 


of Transportation should consist of 
five members appointed for long 
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terms and for known character, 
recognized business ability and stand- 
ing in the community. One of these 
members would be a Chairman de- 
voting full time to the undertaking 
and compensated accordingly. The 
other four would serve on a part-time 
basis. Serious consideration should 
be given to a corporate form of or- 
ganization. 


“The Transit Corporation would be 
a creature of the City of New York, 
with power to fix rates of fare and 
service subject to the City authorities. 
The Board might take a form similar 
to the Port of New York Authority, 
the Chicago Transit Authority or 
the Metropolitan Transit Authority in 
Boston, without conforming in all 
respects to any one of these three.”’ 


THE EXECUTIVE AND ADMINISTRATIVE DEPARTMENTS 


The departments studied are pre- 
sented under four headings, viz., 
Executive, Administrative, City, and 
Miscellaneous Operating Departments. 
Collectively, they have a present quota 
of some 4,100 employees, equivalent to 
about 10 percent of the total number 
employed by the Board, with an annual 
payroll of some $15,000,000. 


The Executive Departments 


Secretary—Under existing conditions, 
the Secretary’s office and its attendant 
divisions are well operated and are not 
overstaffed. The maintenance of certain 
personnel records relating to rank and 
file employees seems to be an unwar- 
ranted duplication of similar records 
available in the Personnel Department. 
If, as recommended by us, the responsi- 
bility for decisions regarding many de- 
tails were shifted from the Board to the 
department executives, the Secretary’s 
staff could be materially reduced, with 
but negligible increases required in the 
other departments concerned. 

Deputy Commissioner—The employee 
grievance procedure, as administered by 
the Deputy Commissioner, has been 
effective, and the department is func- 
tioning in a generally efficient manner. 
However, its activities and authority 
have been in only a minor portion of the 
labor relations field, and we recommend 


the establishment of a major depart- 
ment of Employee and Public Relations, 
with a Director reporting directly to 
the General Manager. This recommen- 
dation is covered more fully later. 

Counsel—The Legal Department is, 
and we believe should continue to be, 
one of the principal departments of the 
Board. It is under the direction of 
Counsel, who functions both as legal 
advisor to the Board and as head of the 
department with its general law, em- 
ployee trials, real estate, and workmen’s 
compensation divisions. Conclusions 
with respect to this department are pre- 
sented in connection with the adminis- 
trative departments. 


General Superintendent—The General 
Superintendent is the chief operating 
officer for the Board; he is supported 
by a sizable administrative and office 
staff. Now reporting to him are 16 divi- 
sional or department heads and major 
staff assistants; this is an excessive 
number for sound organizational con- 
trol, and constitutes a situation calling 
for a wider delegation of his duties. We 
recommend, as a needed strengthening 
of his top operating organization, the 
addition of two administrative assist- 
ants to his staff, an Assistant General 
Superintendent of Rapid Transit Trans- 
portation, and four understudies to the 
Assistant General Superintendent, at an 
added payroll cost of about $70,000. 
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The Chief Engineer—Engineering Depart- 
ment—The activities of this department 
are concerned primarily with the plan- 
ning, design, and construction of im- 
provements and additions to the City’s 
system; the preparation of cost esti- 
mates, etc.; the supervision of construc- 
tion contracts; and related matters. 
Only about 5 percent of the $4,000,000 
payroll budget is charged to operating 
expense. The department is well organ- 
ized and ably directed, and the accumu- 
lated experience in it is an asset of great 
value to the system, particularly in the 
field of subway design and construction. 

- With certain exceptions, such as the 
power problem, the department can ren- 


der generally a better performance 


than outside engineers. 

As of January, 1951, there were 
160 vacancies out of 975 budgeted posi- 
tions. We believe a further reduction of 
about 25 percent in the staff is feasible, 
with payroll savings of $1,000,000.* 

Power Operations and Engineering— 
Our study of this department was 
limited by our assignment to the top 
personnel and the co-ordination of ac- 
tivities with other departments. The 
upper levels of the department seemed 
to be completely staffed and the work 
well organized, with appropriate con- 
tacts, through the General Superintend- 
ent, between the transportation divisions 
using power and the Maintenance of 
Way Department. An awareness of the 
need to control costs was evidenced by 
the current availability and utilization 
of suitable records. 

The Administrative Departments 

Legal—The department appears well 
equipped to supply the general legal 





*Ep. Note: The Budget Bureau advises that 
as of July 1, 1951, budgeted positions were re- 
duced to 889, and that as of December 31, 1951, 
there were 236 positions unfilled. This repre- 
sents a reduction of about 20 percent in filled 
positions from the January, 1951, status. 


services required by the Board. The 


Real Estate Division is in need of reor-— 


ganization, strengthening, and definite 
policy directives. Increased and more 
effective efforts to sell City-owned prop- 
erty, not required to be held for transit 


purposes, are recommended. The present 


large volume of formal disciplinary 
trial work should be reduced by the 
settlement of more discipline cases at a 
departmental level, 
strengthening of the position of the 


- supervisory forces and improvement of 


supervision and general efficiency of 
operation. We believe workmen’s com- 
pensation costs can be reduced, partly 
in this department, but chiefly in the 
Medical Department. Adjustments and 
changed procedures could effect a pay- 
roll saving of about $35,000 a year.* 


Accounting—The accounting functions 
required in the operation of a modern 
transit system are, in general, being car- 
ried on by the department, although in 
many instances the methods and pro- 
cedures can be improved. Certain re- 
quirements of the Rapid Transit Law 
as to classified property cost records 
and the provision of a depreciation fund 


have not been met. Some records are 


being kept which serve only a limited 
purpose, if any, and they should be 
eliminated. On the other hand, there is 
need for some additional current state- 
ments which, in form, substance, and 
time of availability, would be such as to 


make them of maximum use for opera- _ 


ting control, including particularly divi- 


with consequent — 


sional breakdowns of rapid transit — 


operations. 





*Ep. Note: The engineers have advised that — 
the statement in the published Report to the — 
effect that the staff of the Legal Department — 
has more than doubled in the past five years — 


is incorrect since certain functions now car- 
ried on by the department were performed in 
1945-46 by staffs assigned to other budgets. 
The actual increase is about 9 percent. 
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- We recommend simplification of the 
present handling of vouchers and checks 
through the City Comptroller’s Office, 
strengthening of the stores auditing 
procedures, and study of opportunities 
for greater use of tabulating equipment 
and machine accounting. There is evi- 
dence of general overstaffing; with 
more aggressive administration, better 
supervision, and modernized procedures, 
an annual payroll saving of more than 
$150,000 could be effected. 

Revenue—The collection, handling, 
and accounting for passenger revenues 
involves the services of nearly 5,300 
employees (exclusive of Surface Line 
operators), with an annual payroll of 
nearly $18,000,000. The major portion 
of the cost is in fields outside of the 
Revenue Department, and changes in 
methods and procedures looking to 
major economies must deal with prob- 
lems largely on a system basis. They 
can be resolved only by extended de- 
tailed studies. 

We find that the present procedures 
afford reasonable protection to the 
employees involved and to the revenues, 
being in line with general practice, and 
that fidelity-bond coverage is adequate. 
The changes in the methods of handling 
revenues, recommended for detail study, 
‘are offered as desirable primarily from 
the viewpoint of large potential system 
economies. They include the substitution 
of 6-day for 7-day operation of revenue 
trains, collections on alternate days 
from light revenue stations, the possible 
combination of trash and revenue 
trains, and related matters. These 
studies should be instituted promptly 
‘and would fall naturally within the 
‘scope of the proposed new Systems De- 
partment. We also recommend that the 
‘possibilities of working out an agree- 
ment with one of the banks, to take 
‘space in the new Brooklyn Headquarters 





Building and assume the work of count- 
ing daily receipts in return for the 
maintenance of a certain level of bal- 


ances, should be explored thoroughly. 


In addition, the total costs, involved 
under what now appear to be essential 
practices, will remain so large that we 
recommend the prompt institution, by 
the proposed Systems Department, of a 
continuing study looking toward the de- 
velopment of new fare-collecting equip- 
ment and procedures leading to less 
costly methods of meeting the problem 
of collecting, handling, and accounting 
for passenger revenues. 

Payroll—Considering present proce- 
dures and conditions, we believe this 
department is being operated efficiently, 
but that its burden could be lightened 
considerably by a rearrangement of 
payroll weeks and payment dates to re- 
duce the peaks and equalize the loads. 
Duplications in staff, and in Board 
expense, could be reduced by having the 
auditing and checking functions, pres- 
ently performed by the City Comptroller 
and the Civil Service Commission, done 
by deputies stationed at the Board 
offices. We also recommend the early 
completion of the work that has been 
started looking toward extension of cen- 
tralized timekeeping, and that a detailed 
investigation should be made of putting 
the entire payroll operation on tabu- 
lating machines. 

Purchase and Stores—We believe the 
purchasing function.is being well per- 
formed, but that the stores function is 
in need of much strengthening. It would 
be in the interest of good administration 
to separate the two, having the head of 
each report directly to an administra- 
tive officer in charge of all financial and 
accounting matters. 

The needs to be met include a deter- 
mination of what supplies are to be 
under stores control, a standardization 
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of stores items and symbols as an initial 
step toward centralized accounting and 
reorder control, a wider utilization of 
machine accounting, periodic analyses 
of inventory turnover to permit stock 
requirements and reasonableness of use 
to be gauged, adequate barriers and 
watchman service at storerooms and 
yards, and adequate audit and inven- 
tory procedures. We recommend that 
the proposed Systems Department be 
charged with making a comprehensive 
study of the entire stores situation and 


with developing procedures to meet the © 


needs, including the preparation of a 
manual covering all stores operations. 
In addition to ultimate payroll econo- 
mies, the program should result in a 
sounder stores situation and reduced 
investment in inventories. | 
Budget—The work of the Budget 
Bureau is well organized and executed. 
However, the general approach to the 
preparation of the budget is too stereo- 
typed and its form and subsequent use 
fail to give results commensurate with 
the work involved. We recommend that 
the budget form be revised to show 
expenses in accord with the prescribed 
classification of accounts by depart- 
ments, divisions, and subdivisions in 
order to facilitate unit cost compari- 
sons; that duplication of detailed pay- 
roll statistics now available in the Per- 
sonnel Department be eliminated; and 
that at least some of the special studies 
be transferred to other departments. 
The recommended changes should re- 
sult in a more effective budgetary con- 
trol and do so at a net potential saving 
of about $50,000 per year. 
Medical—The medical services pres- 
ently furnished to employees are part 
of system-wide efforts to minimize op- 
erating losses due to lost time, sickness, 
compensation payments, and lowered 
morale. These services appear broader 


than those usually supplied by public 
utilities and, in contrast with an in- 
crease of about 21 percent in the num- 
ber of employees in the system, the 
number of employees in the department 
has more than doubled in the past five 
years. The current costs, about $5.30 
per case or $10.76 per employee, are 
relatively high and appear to be rising. 
They can be lowered by reducing the 
number of clinics, substituting more 
first-aid stations, and making wider use 
of local hospitals. Detailed study will 
indicate potential economies in the order 
of $50,000 per year without diminish- 


ing the effectiveness of the medical 


service. 

Personnel—The work of this depart- 
ment is being conducted in an efficient 
manner, but the volume of work is 
greater than it should be due to dupli- 
cations of records within the depart- 
ment, between the department and the 
Secretary’s Office, and between the de- 
partment and the Civil Service Com- 
mission. A number of the internal 
duplications are avoidable and should 
be eliminated. The annual payment by 
the Board to the Civil Service Commis- 
sion consisting of a net charge of about 
$130,000 could be materially reduced. 
The installation and use of properly 
conceived tabulating equipment would 
facilitate the keeping of employee 
records in improved form, add to their 
usefulness, and enable a reduction in 
personnel and cost in the order of 
$50,000 a year, net of the cost of the 
equipment. 


City Departments 


Some services are performed for the 
Board by its own employees, assigned to 
work under the direction of other City 
departments, and by employees of other 
City departments for whose services the 
Board is charged on the basis of payroll 
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costs. In addition, the Board makes 
large payments to several retirement 


sion funds created by IRT and BMT, 


systems and a municipal health insur- 
ance plan, and for miscellaneous serv- 
ices rendered by City departments. 

Transportation Torts—This department, 
with an annual payroll of $1,270,000, is 
charged with the investigation, trial, 
and settlement of claims arising from 
accidents sustained by the general pub- 
lic in connection with the operation of 
the City’s transit system. In our opin- 
ion, the work is well organized; we did 
find evidence, however, of some over- 
staffing in both legal and clerical func- 
tions, and of a need for eliminating the 
maintenance of certain detailed records 
which apparently are no longer used. 
Potential economies of about $200,000 
per year are indicated. 

The annual costs of conducting the 
work of settlement appear to be a 
relatively high percentage of the pay- 
ments made to claimants; this matter 
is therefore recommended for further 
study by the management. We also rec- 
ommend the prompt initiation of a de- 
tailed study to determine the adequacy, 
or otherwise, of the Rapid Transit and 
the Surface System components of the 
Reserve for Injuries and Damages. 

A need exists for closer co-operation 
between the Torts Department and the 
Safety and Transportation Departments 
of the operating organization to facil- 
itate the development and utilization of 
accident statistics and of other infor- 
mation secured by the Investigation 
Bureau of the Torts Department. 

Other City Departments—The Board of 
Transportation presently contributes to 
the administration of the New York 
City Employees’ Retirement System by 
providing 64 employees, and makes 
cash contributions on the established 
basis of $92 per year per employee. 
The City also carries on the two pen- 


prior to Unification. The Health Insur- 
ance Plan of Greater New York was 
made available to employees in 1948. 


_ These payments, which amount, in the 


aggregate, to approximately $8,800,000 
annually, are obligations entered into 
for the benefit of employees of the 
Board. There is no indication of re- 
duction in the amounts provided for 
these purposes. Over a period of years 
increases will become necessary.* 

In connection with our review of the 
Personnel Department, we call attention 
to the desirability of eliminating dupli- 
cations in records kept by that depart- 
ment and by the Civil Service Commis- 
sion. Operation under Civil Service, as 
compared with operation under private 
ownership, imposes many limitations 
and restrictions on the functioning of 
the system. Delays in the holding of 
examinations and the preparation of 
eligible lists, lack of flexibility in the 
organization due to methods of procure- 
ment, assignment, promotion, and dis- 


~cipline, and general lack of incentive 


combine to make it difficult to achieve 
effective management and utilization of 
the organization. Efforts should be made 
to correct the adverse factors cited and 
to secure a fuller recognition by the 
Commission of the special requirements 
of the Board, particularly in respect to 
the classification of employees. 


Miscellaneous Operating 
Departments 

Transit Police—The Police Bureau of 
the Board includes a uniformed force 
assigned to general policing on the sys- 
tem, mostly on rapid transit lines, and 
the force of nonuniformed watchmen 





*Eip. NOTE: The bulk of the actuarially de- 
termined pension payments made on behalf 
of the employees is made by the City out of 
General Fund and does not appear in the tran- 
sit operating deficit; it amounts to approxi- 
mately three times the above figure, 
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assigned to the protection of property 
and buildings. 

The police situation raises a basic 
question of City policy as to which 
agency is to supply and pay for protec- 
tion of the general public using the 
transit system. The propriety of includ- 
ing this cost as an item of expense to 
be charged against the car rider, in- 
stead of one to be borne by the tax- 
payer, is also in question. We conclude 


that it would be sounder municipal | 


policy to relieve the transit operation of 
the policing burden, both as to responsi- 
bility and cost. If this were done, the 
Board’s operating expenses would be re- 
duced by about $2,400,000 per year. 

Concerning the watchman service, 
particularly at scattered locations re- 
mote from the central headquarters, our 
observations left us with an unfavorable 
impression of the coverage and in some 
respects of the caliber of the watchmen. 
This service should, in general, be a 
direct responsibility of the respective 
operating, maintenance, or other de- 
partments concerned, with the watch- 
men attached to the local staffs of these 
organizations. A small headquarters 
inspection staff should check presence 
and alertness of the watchmen on their 
assignments. 

Lost Property—The centralized han- 
dling of lost articles is well conducted in 
such a manner as to provide uniform 
control, and centralized responsibility 
for articles of value, and to meet public 
convenience. We think that the excep- 
tion of the Staten Island Surface System 
is justified by its remote location, but 
recommend that the Manhattan Bus 
System, now operated separately, should 
be brought under the centralized con- 
trol. We also recommend that the col- 
lection and accounting for coins from 
pay toilets should be transferred to the 
Revenue Department. 


Safety Bureau—Our studies indicate 
a marked reduction in the frequency 
and severity rates of employee accidents 
in recent years. This has been publicly 
recognized by the National Safety 
Council, and we recommend a continu- 
ance and wider application of the 
methods which have proven so effective 
in this field. The public accident field is 
much broader as to numbers and costs. 
The number of public accidents on the 
Rapid Transit System has not been 
reduced in proportion to the decline in 
mileage and passengers. 


The activities of the Safety Bureau 
have been concerned to a large degree 
with control of employee accidents, but 
a program pertaining to prevention of 
public accidents on the Rapid Transit 
System is being developed. We recom- 
mend that the employee accident com- 
mittee principle should be expanded 
and applied to control of public acci- 
dents. Closer co-operation should be 
established with the Transportation 
Torts Department with respect to secur- 
ing information as to severity and costs 
of various types of accidents or other 
features bearing upon their relative 
importance from the viewpoint of acci- 
dent prevention. 


Special Inspection—The functions car- 
ried on by this department include cur- 
rent observations and investigations of 
Board employees with respect to compli- 
ance with operating rules, the handling 
of revenues, reported sickness, etc., and 
special investigation as assigned. By 
reason of the nature of its work, it 
is generally recognized that such an 
agency should be kept free from respon- 
sibilities of an operating or custodial 
nature. 

The staff of 30 employees, as it was 


constituted in January, 1951, was inade- 
quate to provide proper special inspec- 
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tion coverage over the: system. Activi- 
ties seemed to be unduly concentrated 
on the Surface System, with the Rapid 
Transit System inadequately covered. 
The 1950-1951 budget provision of 49 
employees more nearly represents the 
requirements, and we recommend that 
the apparent unbalances and inadequa- 
cies be studied with a view to developing 
more definite measures of the coverage 
and manpower requirements in the 
various divisions. 


Proposed New Departments 


Our study of the Executive and Ad- 
ministrative Departments leads us to the 
conclusion that there are certain func- 
tions which now receive less organized 
attention than seems desirable and 
others in which the responsibility is 
divided among several groups and 
Should be centralized in the interest of 
more effective administration. We rec- 
ommend the establishment of three new 
departments—an Employee and Public 
Relations Department, a Systems De- 
partment, and an Internal Audit De- 
partment. 


Employee and Public Relations Depart- 
ment—The program of employer-em- 
ployee relations is now divided among 
a number of departments, with little 
specific provision for co-ordination of 
activities within the broad framework 
of stated labor policy laid down by the 
Board. Procurement of new employees 
and maintenance of employee records 
are presently duties of the Personnel 
Department; disciplinary actions are 
processed by the Legal Department and 
tried by a member of the Board; griev- 
ances and limited conciliatory services 
are handled by the Deputy Commis- 
sioner; and medical services by the 
Medical Department. All of them re- 
port directly to the Board. 


There is little organized activity in 
the field of public relations, and we rec- 


- ommend that the development and gen- 


eral direction of public relations activi- 
ties, except for such phases as would 
naturally remain with the Board, be in- 
cluded as a direct responsibility of a 
major department head. 

We propose the combination of the 
departments and activities referred to 
in the preceding paragraph into a 
major department under a Director of 
Employee and Public Relations. In our 
judgment, the functions can be carried 
on by the present staff and about ten 
additional employees, thereby adding 
about $50,000 to the annual payroll. 

Systems Department—We found nu- 
merous instances indicating a lack of 
uniformity in procedures, co-ordination 
of efforts, and comprehensive planning. 
The organization in general has not 
been alert to the benefits which might 
be obtained by the development and 
adoption of modern, uniform methods 
and reports and by the producing of re- 
ports in a form, and in time, to make 
them currently useful operating tools. 


We recommend the establishment of 
a department, to be under the proposed 
Director of Finance and Accounting, 
and comprised initially of about ten 
employees trained in systems work and 
with broad experience in modern office 
procedures. This action would be in line 
with good management practice and 
would add about $60,000 per year to the 
operating payroll, an addition which 
rapidly would be more than offset by re- 
sulting system economies. 

Internal Audit Department—The ac- 
counts of the Board of Transportation 
are not audited by independent public 
accountants. However, the City Comp- 
troller functions in that capacity to a 
considerable extent, under provisions 
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of the Rapid Transit Law which charge 
him with a number of specific auditing 
and custodial responsibilities. Auditing 
functions are presently performed by 
several divisions of the Accounting 
Department which, in some cases, is 
in effect auditing itself. There is a 
need for continuous auditing of cer- 
tain revenue and expense transactions 
to maintain accuracy and compliance 
with prescribed procedures, and for 


periodic audits of inventories, stores | 


accounts, and special funds by auditors 
functioning independently of the Ac- 
counting Department. 

We recommend the establishment of 
an Internal Audit Department, to report 
directly to the proposed Director of Fi- 
nance and Accounting, and to take over 
the auditing functions of the Conces- 
sions, Contracts, and Special Audits 
Sections and of the Material and Sup- 
plies Inventory Section of the Account- 
ing Department. It is not intended that 


it should take over the functions of the 
City Comptroller nor the functions of 
the Revenue Audit and Voucher Audit 
Sections of the Accounting Department. 


Potential Economies 

Our estimates of the potential econo- 
mies which it should be possible to effect 
within a year or so, and the principal 
factors upon which they rest, are sum- 
marized as follows: 


Annual Estimated 
Item payroll economies 
Chief Engineer, Engineering 
Department ............. ee eee $ 4,270,000 | $1,000,000 
Transit Police (Police Functions 
Only) <...... wubaeasues culeetseteede coos 2,452,000 2,452,000 
Potential Economies Indicated 
and Evaluated ........ Racker 3,710,000 355,000 
Potential Economies Not Indi- 
cated or Minor ...............c008 1,745,000 
Potential Economies Indicated, 
but Detailed Studies Re- 
quired to Evaluate .............. 2,839,000 
Total }.2. eee $15,016,000 | $3,807,000 


THE RAPID TRANSIT SYSTEM 


In appraising the conditions found on 
the Rapid Transit System, it is neces- 
sary to take into consideration the his- 
torical development of the system, i.e., 
the combination of three railroads, each 
with different standards of physical 
property, different working agreements 
with the unions, and different operating 
practices. To weld these three railroads 
into one in all respects is not the work 
of a moment, but a matter of gradual 
accomplishment. 

In recent years, the number of pas- 
sengers carried has declined. However, 
station and train service have not been 
adjusted to the new conditions; conse- 
quently, expenses in recent years have 
risen radically. The rate for the last 
six months of the calendar year 1950, 


for instance, is 40 percent over the ex- 
penses for the fiscal year 1948, and there 
is no indication that expenses have ley- 
eled off. Meanwhile, passengers have 
decreased about 33,700,000 per month, 
or nearly 20 percent. 

This points up the urgent necessity 
for restudying the operating methods 
and the service rendered to determine 
what steps may be taken to bring ex- 
penses more nearly into balance with 
revenues, even if the accomplishment of 
this objective requires some reduction 
in service. 

In spite of the drop in traffic, conges- 
tion in the trains on the trunk lines in 
rush hours is excessive, even if less 
acute than in prior years. To relieve this 
condition, the Board of Transportation 
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has made extensive plans involving a 
new Second Avenue subway line in 


Manhattan and for improvements to — 


_ and connections between existing routes. 
Since the consideration of major exten- 
sions is beyond the scope of this Report, 
we have made no study of this specific 
project nor of its effect. 


Personnel—One of the reasons for the 
good service rendered is the carry-over 
from private operation not only of 
skilled supervisory personnel but also 
of operating and maintenance employ- 
ees who have contributed greatly to the 
quality of service rendered. 

The average age of the men in the 
top supervisory positions is high; many 
have reached or are now nearing the 
age for retirement. The problem of 
replacing these men is acute, partly 
because of the exacting duties and 
partly because of a pay scale which is 
inadequate to attract into the business 
young men who will constitute the 
source from which supervisory positions 
ean be filled. Young men would be will- 
ing to serve arduous and long appren- 
ticeships if they could see before them 
the possibility of eventually attaining 
positions of responsibility with reason- 
able compensation. 


We recommend the institution of a 
formal selection and training program 
in which cadets will be enrolled after 
passing appropriate Civil Service tests 
and assigned to a series of positions that 
will provide them with a sound educa- 
tion in the fundamentals of the business 
and will permit management to appraise 
the cadets’ progress and aptitudes. 
These positions should be open to both 
hourly paid and salaried employees. 

Organization—The proposed organiza- 
tion for the Rapid Transit System pro- 
vides for a Rapid Transit Manager, 
reporting to the Assistant General 


Manager. The Rapid Transit Manager 
will have as his principal executives the 
Superintendent, Cars and Shops, and 
the General Superintendent of Trans- 
portation. The Chief Engineer, Main- 
tenance of Way, who reports directly 
to the Assistant General Manager, will 
co-operate with the Managers of the 
Rapid Transit and the Surface Systems 
on matters within their respective fields. 
These officers in turn will delegate 
authority to bureau chiefs and superin- 
tendents, as the case may be, so that 
adequate supervisory attention can be 
given to every detail. 

The recommended organization will 
provide a General. Superintendent of 
Transportation who will be an inter- 
mediary between the Rapid Transit 
Manager and the divisional superin- 
tendents. 


Employee Relations 

Evidence of the present unsatisfac- 
tory employee relationships is so force- 
ful that the situation should be cor- 
rected at the earliest possible moment. 

Efficient operations are impossible 
without a reasonable degree of confi- 
dence between management and em- 
ployee. The employees are not happy, 
in spite of liberal provisions for vaca- 
tions, sickness allowances, pensions, and 
general working conditions. With a 
sound policy and good supervision, im- 
proved efficiency can be attained with- 
out placing any additional burden on 
the employees. 

The Director of Employee Relations, 
subject to the General Manager and the 
Board, should be responsible for all per- 
sonnel policies, including hiring, firing, 
training, discipline, promotion, collec- 
tive bargaining, and working condi- 
tions. 

The matter of hiring and discipline 
is now very largely determined by the 
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Rapid Transit Law and the Wicks Law. 
For all positions below those classified as 
Assistant Superintendent, employees are 
obtained from competitive Civil Serv- 
ice examinations. We recommend more 
specific definitions of classifications for 
rapid transit jobs, in order that appoint- 
ments of qualified applicants may be 
made with more certainty as to their 
ability to fulfill the functions for which 
they are hired. 


General criticisms of the present sys- — 


tem are: that the examinations are not 
always related to the job; that super- 
visors to whom the applicants are as- 
signed have no opportunity for screen- 
ing the applicants prior to acceptance; 
and that, if an appointee proves unsuit- 
able after a 30-day trial period, it is 
almost impossible to discharge him. 

The training methods in some depart- 
ments are excellent; in some depart- 
ments, spotty. Promotion is obtained by 
Civil Service examination. The ability 
of the best qualified individuals to secure 
one of the three top ratings in the ex- 
amination depends, in large part, on the 
type of training. 

In accordance with the ‘‘Memoran- 
dum of Understanding” of May, 1950, 
most grievances are now handled at the 
local level. However, many cases still 
go up to trial before one of the members 
of the Commission. We are of the opin- 
ion that, insofar as is possible, griev- 


ances should be handled at the local: 


level. Discipline connotes training or 
teaching rather than the imposition of 
penalties. The best qualified judge of the 
need and form of discipline is the super- 
visor in charge of the operation in which 
the employee is engaged. More serious 
infractions of rules should be handled by 
the top departmental officer, whether of 
Maintenance of Way, Cars and Shops, 
or Transportation. In the most serious 


cases, appeal should be taken to the Di- 
rector of Employee Relations. The most 
effective way to secure discipline is to 
build up the authority of the superin- 
tendents and department and bureau 
chiefs over their subordinates. 


Control Over Costs 

Our observations as to control over 
operating costs indicate a tendency to 
rely on comparison with the budget to 
the extent that, if operation is con- 
ducted within the budget, no incentive 
exists to pursue the matter of further 
economy. In all sections of rapid transit 
operations, greater efficiency could be 
obtained by a centralized Timekeeping 
and Payroll Department, by more pre- 
cise definitions of cost accounts, and by 
a closer adherence to these definitions 
to secure uniformity in interpretation 
and use, by reinstituting divisional cost 
breakdowns, and by furnishing respon- 
sible supervisors with brief weekly re- 
ports on expenditures related to each 
respective field. Reports now prepared 
are too many and too voluminous. ~ 


We estimate that certain economies 
can be effected, as shown in detail in 
the foregoing text and summarized as 
follows: 

Cars and: Shops \ai.sc.icceceesces $ 800,000 to $ 3,800,000 

(the latter figure after re- 

organization is effected) 


Transportation ............006 Asseoe $7,300,000 
Total: | .Socccetstacsteteeeeese $8,100,000 to $11,100,000 


Economies in Maintenance of Way 
and Structures are possible, but the ac- 
cumulation of deferred maintenance 
will not permit reduction in aggregate 
expenditures for several years. The 
economies listed in the foregoing table 
are in terms of 1950 expenses and wage 
levels. 


Way and Structures 
The physical condition of the prop- 
erty is generally good, but in certain 
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respects not up to the standard of a 


first-class railroad. Excessive deferred — 


maintenance exists, particularly on 
curves on the IND Division where tie 
renewals are urgently needed; on sev- 
eral sections of the BMT where tie re- 
newals have been inadequate for some 
years; and on certain steel structures 
where corrosion has reached such a 
point as to require immediate attention. 


Deferred Maintenance—The condition 
of many of the BMT elevated struc- 
tures and stations is deplorable as to 
paint and resulting corrosion. An exten- 
sive: rehabilitation program on these 
structures is urgently needed. Many 
IRT elevated stations also require re- 
pairs and painting, and many stations 
on both the BMT and IRT require re- 
furbishing, particularly as to plumbing. 
The estimated cost of structural and 
station repairs, including painting, re- 
quired over and above normal mainte- 
nance, is approximately $23,000,000 or 
$4,600,000 per year if extended over a 
five-year period. 

The tie renewal program on the IND 
and BMT requires an expenditure, in 
addition to normal maintenance, of 
$8,800,000 over a five-year period, or 
$1,760,000 per year. 


Track and Third Rail—We recommend 
that the track structures be strength- 
ened by using creosoted ties through- 
out, equipped with large, double-shoul- 
dered tie plates approximately 71 in. 
by 13 or 14 in., fastened to ties with 
lag screws and using compression, clip- 
type rail fastenings. 


We also recommend that considera- 
tion be given to the use of continuous 
pressure-welded rail or thermit-welded 
rail on tangent track. 


Labor-Saving Equipment—Track gangs 
should be provided with proper labor- 


a 


saving equipment such as rail cranes, 
pneumatic or electric digging tools, 
power boring tools, screw spike-driving 
tools and ballast cars. 


Organization—Principal changes in- 
clude the provision of an intermediate 
level of authority between the bureau 
chiefs and field supervision in order to 
equalize the load and strengthen con- 
trol, and the consolidation of operations 
on a system-wide, rather than a divi- 
sional, basis as at present. 


Regrouping track, structure, and line 
equipment forces by areas, rather than 
continuing the old operating divisional 
setup, will permit elimination of a 
large proportion of the present travel 
time allowed between reporting points 
and the work, as well as prevent a cer- 
tain amount of duplication of forces. 


Personnel Practices—The personnel 
practices are similar to those carried 
on in other departments. It should be 
stated that the Bureau of Line Equip- 
ment is operating several excellent 
training schools, and this training pro- 
gram, in our opinion, is a model which 
could be followed in other departments 
throughout the system. 


Cars and Shops 


Cars—Out of the 6,957 passenger cars 
now owned by the Board of Transporta- 
tion, 760 are modern cars and thorough- 
ly up-to-date; 1,790 are reasonably ade- 
quate. Of the remainder, 3,512 are old 
IRT and BMT subway cars; 895 
are IRT and BMT elevated cars reach- 
ing the end of their service life. 


Beginning with 1952, the need for a 
replacement program is indicated which, 
in the succeeding 39 years, will involve 
the renewal of more than 5,000 cars at 
an annual cost (at the present price 
level) of over $10,000,000. 
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We suggest the consideration of light- 
weight cars with PCC trucks. These are 
estimated to cost, at current price levels, 
$50,000 each as compared with about 
$80,000 for cars of the present type. 

Shops—The 207th Street Shop and the 
Coney Island Shop are well arranged, 
well tooled, and readily expansible. The 
147th Street Shop is badly crowded and 
not well arranged. 

Training 
training exist, but generally are used 
only in preparation for Civil Service 
examinations for promotion. We suggest 
the institution of apprenticeship courses 
in the various crafts to provide a reser- 
voir of competent replacements. The 
situation as to aging employees is as evi- 
dent in this department as in any other. 

Cost Accounting—We believe costs of 
car maintenance and cleaning can be 
materially reduced by restoring produc- 
tion more nearly to the rate of past 
years. There appears to be little incen- 
tive today to work for lower costs. The 
cost data available to the superintend- 
ents appear to be ambiguous because 
of differing interpretations of the same 
account definitions. In our opinion, a 
new set of definitions should be pre- 
pared and used, and cost keeping on a 
divisional basis should be restored to 
secure a healthy competition between 
divisions. 

Organization—With the tightening up 
of the organization, the removal of 
causes of friction between management 
and employee, and emphasis on economy 
we believe it will prove possible not 
only to realize estimated annual savings 
of $792,000, but to reduce costs which 
were incurred in 1950 by an amount in 
the order of $3,000,000. 


Transportation 
Magnitude of Operations—Reference 
has already been made to the extent of 


Employees—Facilities for — 


the Rapid Transit System. During 1950, 
3,690,000 trains were operated, carry- 
ing 1,681,000,000 passengers and with 
a 94 percent “on-time” record. The 
safety record with respect to passenger 
fatalities is good. The System’s per- 
formance is outstanding. 

Organization—Under the present or- 
ganization, the General Superintendent 
is in charge of transportation, as well 
as maintenance and power supply, but 
has no intermediate officer between him- 
self and the three division superintend- 
ents. We propose the creation, under 
the Rapid Transit Manager, of a Gen- 
eral Superintendent of Transportation 
to whom the three divisional superin- 
tendents would report. On his staff 
would be a bureau of schedule and car- 
mileage accounting. The organization 
on each division would be uniform, eli- 
minating some of the differences in 
method that now exist. 

Operating Practices—The methods of 
issuing instructions and checking re- 
sults are in accord with modern prac- 
tice. Train movements are controlled 
by an efficient signal system equipped 
with automatic trippers. | 

There is little control over cost except 
by the budget. One function of the pro- 
posed staff under the General Superin- 
tendent would be to study ways and 
means of keeping transportation costs 
down. 

Personnel Practices—As in other de- 
partments, all employees are chosen 
from Civil Service applicants and some 
prove not to have the required aptitude. 
The training is, in general, satisfactory 
as regards train operation, although 
somewhat spotty as to station services. 
As stated before, the need of an Em- 
ployee Relations Department is appar- 
ent. Morale is low, in part because the 
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immediate supervisory officers have lost 
their authority to discipline. 

The supervisory organization has an 
average age of 50 years. There is an in- 
sufficient number of young men being 
trained to fill the top positions. 

Train Operation—Train operations are 
well conducted as to keeping on time 
and avoiding accidents to passengers. 
Average scheduled speed for express 
trains is 20 miles an hour; for local 
trains, 16 miles an hour. These are 
favorable as compared with rapid tran- 
sit speeds in any city in the United 
States. 

The consumption of power per car- 
mile is increasing. We propose, in order 
to obtain the best economy in the use 
of power, the creation of a position to 
be known as “Power Provider.” His 
duty will be to furnish the transporta- 
tion supervisory forces with cost and 
performance figures, and to insure close 
co-ordination between power require- 
ments and power output. 

Station Operation—Station operation 
should be under a divisional supervisor 
of station service. The railroad clerks 
who make change at the stations are 
the representatives of the Board of 
Transportation who come in immediate 
contact with the public. We suggest that 
these clerks be trained with a conscious- 
ness of that fact, and that attention be 
given to developing a more expeditious 
method of making change than the pres- 
ent slow and annoying way. We suggest 
consideration of closing certain exits 
to some stations and even closing some 
stations on Saturdays and Sundays, or 
at certain hours at night. 

We suggest that collections of cash 
from the stations be made six days a 
week instead of seven, as at present. 


A reduction in the cost of station 
service could be accomplished by pro- 


viding the porters with mechanical 


sweepers. 

Platform conductors should be selec- 
ted with regard to physique and be uni- 
formed. In that way, they will give a 
much better impression to and receive 
more attention from the public. 

Relationship of Passenger Load to Train 
and Station Service—Passenger traffic is 
at the lowest level since 1925; it is 17 
percent below 1948. This decline is es- 
pecially pronounced on Saturdays, Sun- 
days, and holidays. Travel in the peak 
hours of business days has not decreased 
to the same extent. The schedules of 
trains and car-miles have not been ad- 
justed to this decrease in travel. Studies 
of possible changes in schedules, made 
in conjunction with the Transportation 
Department officials, indicate the possi- 
bility of discontinuance of a number of 
trains during certain hours and length- 
ening headways between others. 

Comparison of Costs and Man-Hours with 
Passengers Handled and Car-Miles Oper- 
ated—In no year since Unification have 
the Rapid Transit revenues per car-mile 
exceeded total operating expenses by as 
large a margin as during the five years 
1936-1940. Expenses actually exceeded 
revenues in 1947 and 1948, and revenues 
barely covered expenses in the six 
months from July to December of 1950. 

In 1950, about 1,000 men were re- 
quired to produce the same number of 
car-miles as were turned out by 850 men 
in 1945; and 1,000.men were required 
to handle the number of passengers 
transported by 750 men in 1945. 

Overtime appears to be on a reason- 
able basis generally, although in the 
case of road crews and platform con- 
ductors an over-all saving will result by 
scheduling additional overtime, rather 
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than by employing sufficient personnel 
on an eight-hour basis to man all 
assignments. 


Nonproductive hours have increased 
materially over 1945; for example, sick- 
ness 63.4 percent, holidays 60.8 percent, 
and vacations 16.5 percent. 


The need to bring expenses more 
into balance with revenues is evident, 
and deserves urgent consideration. 


Estimated Possible Economies—The es- 
timated annual economies result prin- 
cipally from curtailment of train service 
in off-peak hours; discontinuance of 
Saturday, Sunday, and night service on 
the Third Avenue Elevated ; reduction in 
station forces; modernization, in par- 
ticular, of signal and _ interlocking 
plants to permit remote control; and 
some minor changes. These amount to 
over $7,300,000 a year. 


Savings in excess of this amount can 
be developed through the co-operative 
efforts of officers and employees. 


South Brooklyn Railway Company 


The South Brooklyn Railway Com- 
pany is well managed, considering the 
difficulties inherent in its grades and 
clearances and its operation over Rapid 
Transit System tracks. 


The substitution of one satisfactory 
electric locomotive, in addition to the 
two now owned, would permit the re- 
tirement of the two second-hand diesel 
locomotives now in service. This would 
result in economies, and would provide 
adequate motive power for present and 
prospective requirements. 


Comparison with Boston and Chicago 


The transit operations in New York 
are of far greater magnitude than in 
Boston or Chicago, and the quality and 
safety of the service in New York are 
equal or superior to that offered in any 
other city of the United States. How- 
ever, in our opinion, certain organiza- 
tional matters, methods, and practices 
in effect in the transit authorities at 
Boston and Chicago could well be con- 


- gidered for New York, including the 


following: 

(1) The corporate form of organ- 
ization; in this caSe maintaining the 
City’s powers over fares and service. 

(2) The method of handling em- 
ployee relations, including selection, 
training, and discipline. | 

(3) Maintenance of Way practices 
as to maintenance of steel structures, 
use of thermit-welded rail, large tie 
plates, and labor-saving equipment. 

(4) Provision for centralized train 
dispatching. 

(5) The development and use of 
lightweight cars. 

(6) The concentration of control 
over transportation activities in an 
officer similar to the proposed General 
Superintendent of Transportation, 
Rapid Transit, with a Traffic and 
Schedule Bureau reporting to him, 
and with adequate cost accounting. 

(7) The use of swing crews to 
offset the high train costs incidental 
to heavy morning and evening peak 
traffic. } 

The New York system, because of its 
large traffic volume, is still operating 
with a basic rapid transit fare of 10 
cents as compared with 15 cents in 
Boston and 17 cents in Chicago. 


THE SURFACE SYSTEM 


The division of the Surface System 
into distinct units, each serving its own 
area, is primarily a reflection of geo- 


graphical conditions, the size of the 
areas, and their separation by water 


barriers. Many of the lines in Brooklyn, 
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and most of them in Queens, serve as 
feeders to the Rapid Transit Lines, the 
latter furnishing a transportation tie 
between the major Boroughs. 


Rehabilitation and improvement of 
the physical property has advanced in 
a remarkable degree since the close of 
World War II and is still in progress. 
The acquisition of the systems as going 
concerns imposed upon the Board prob- 
lems of establishing basic policies, uni- 
fying operations and operating proce- 
dures, and consolidating the several 
organizations. A major step, effected in 
1950, was to place the transportation 
and vehicle maintenance functions under 
an Assistant General Superintendent, 
and to begin the assembly of an admin- 
istrative staff. Much progress has been 
made toward standardization of proce- 
dures in the shops and garages; also, in 
meeting changed requirements resulting 
from the large-scale conversions from 
rail to bus operation; in the opening of 
new. shops and garages; and in the 

acquisition of new types of equipment. 
Consolidation of activities over the com- 
ponent parts of the system has likewise 
progressed, but labor problems present 
formidable obstacles to rapid comple- 
tion. 

Passenger Equipment—As of the time 
of our inspections, the system was 
undergoing many changes, particularly 
with respect to equipment, garages and 
shops. It was expected that by June, 
1951, all but three of the Brooklyn rail 
lines would have been converted to bus 
operation and that the rest of the sys- 
tem, with the exception of seven trolley 
coach lines, would be operating with 
motor buses. The passenger equipment 
would then include: 100 PCC and 
20 conventional rail cars; 200 trolley 
coaches; and 2,143 motor buses—a total 
of 2,463 units. 





Under the New York conditions, the 
operation of the very large buses on 


- most routes is advantageous and sound 


policy, but we recommend that, in con- 
nection with future purchases, consid- 
eration be given to the economic and 
operating potentialities of the use of 
smaller units on some of the lighter 
traffic routes. 

On the whole, the passenger equip- 
ment constitutes a new and modern 
fleet of rolling stock that is generally in 
good operating condition but subject to 
some deferred or inadequate mainte- 
nance, which results in many service in- 
terruptions. The fleet is ample to meet 
the requirements of the system as it is 
now constituted. 


Depots, Garages and Shops—As of 
early 1951, there were 5 depots, 12 ga- 
rages and 7 shops in operation. Five of 
the garages are of recent construction, 
designed and built for the purpose; the 
others are adaptions of older buildings 
with varying degrees of suitability and 
modernity. Their physical condition 
ranges from poor to excellent, mostly 
good. One of the shops in Brooklyn is 
very new, and of superior design for 
this work; two are older shops, con- 
verted to meet the prospective needs of 
rail car and trolley coach repairs as well 
as miscellaneous system needs for shop 
work. The fourth Brooklyn shop, used 
principally for repairing service trucks, 
is entirely inadequate and unsuitable, 
and early provision of better facilities 
is recommended. The shops in Queens 
and on Staten Island are generally ade- 
quate; the Manhattan shop is entirely 
inadequate. 

It is evident to us that the conver- 
sions from rail to bus operation, and the 
influx of new passenger equipment, 
have proceeded ahead of the planning 
and provision of new garage facilities; 
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this resulted in an undesirable garage 
situation which should be avoided in 
connection with future decisions for 
further conversions or major changes in 
type of equipment. The depot capacities 
for rail and trolley coach requirements 
appear ample. 


An additional garage in midtown 
Manhattan is urgently needed to relieve 
the acute deficiencies existing at the 
100th and 108th Street locations. A ga- 


rage is needed at the 39th Street loca- — 


tion in Brooklyn to provide undercover 
storage for most of the buses which now 
use this location and the small garage 
on West 5th Street. The proposed con- 
struction of a garage on the site ad- 
jacent to the DeKalb Avenue shop in 
Brooklyn would relieve the Maspeth 
garage and provide a more advantage- 
ous storage location for some of the 
buses now operating out of the East 
New York garage. A new garage in the 
eastern section of Queens (presently 
under consideration) would enable re- 
duction in idle mileage, and would also 
provide for future additional bus service 
in this rapidly developing area. 


The Surface System Operating 
Organization 

The Surface System operating organ- 
ization is responsible for the operation 
of all surface lines and the maintenance 
of surface vehicles. 

Other functions, such as maintenance 
of surface track, overhead, and build- 
ings, and the operation and maintenance 
of power facilities, as well as more gen- 
eral system-wide functions, are con- 
solidated for Surface and Rapid Transit 
Lines in other departments, under the 
General Superintendent or directly 
under the Board. | 


The organization is distinctly short of 
supervisory personnel in the upper and 


middle levels and, in addition, is defec- 
tive in form. We are in entire accord 
with the organizational structure pro- 
posed for the future by the Assistant 
General Superintendent. An _ over-all 
comparison of the personnel require- 
ments follows: 








Section Existing As Proposed 
Administrative  ..........sccscccssees 57 67 
Transportation  ..........ccccsceseees 6,528 5,922 
Maintenance  ....ccccccccccccessssees 2,337 2,097 

MOt Chan cccscowescavessos erceccee 8,922 8,086 


The Administrative Section—The or- 
ganization should be raised in level, 
paralleling similar functions on~ the 
Rapid Transit Lines, by placing the 
surface organization directly under a 
General Superintendent. The top admin- 
istrative group is properly organized 
but should be somewhat augmented by 
additional clerical help and planning 
personnel. The present organization has 
made, in a relatively short time, com- 
mendable progress toward the consoli- 
dation of control of the respective sur-. 
face divisions; but obstacles exist to the 
rapid completion of such consolidation 
—principally due to labor problems. The 
placing of the Schedules and Traffic 
group under a central head has been a 
desirable step, but actual consolidation 
of scheduling activities and practices 
for all of the surface divisions remains 
to be accomplished. Scheduling prac- 
tices exist on the system which go be- 
yond agreed “working conditions” in 
favoring operating personnel and, hence, 
result in costly operation. 

Completion of the recommended reor- 
ganization would require a net addition 
of about 10 employees and the upgrad- 
ing of a few others, with an estimated 
additional payroll cost of $34,000 per 
year. | 
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The Transportation Section—Under ex- 


isting conditions, transportation func- | 


tions are carried on by four divisional 
organizations, the division heads report- 
ing directly to the Assistant General 
Superintendent in charge of all Surface 
Lines. Under the proposed plan of or- 
ganization, there will be three operating 
divisions, each under a Superintendent 
reporting to an Assistant General Super- 
intendent in charge of all transporta- 
tion. This arrangement will result in a 
net increase of five employees in the 
supervisory and clerical forces, other 
than Surface Line Dispatchers, and, 
together with some upgrading, a net 
added payroll cost of $52,000 per year. 
The distribution of the proposed staff 
is summarized as follows: 








Number of 

employees 
Brecclquarters Division: ...éi.cc..s..s0ssccesscossetsvserseoess 152 
Three Divisional Headquarters ...........cccssesscseees 189 
Sixteen Garages and Depots ..........cccccssscessoseees 431 
SOUL DE (S'S Ea on oe en 772 
MESO MUN UB! coe oe och ioeccat soe schcckccescvestascscccasccaceseaedesssss 5,150 
TSENG cease oence sacs Secs Sens Voa cea senecvedesdhaesoedudeates 5,922 


Office procedures and records at the 
garages and depots will be much im- 
proved by the proposed regroupings and 
added upper-level supervision. 


The general supervisory and many 
of the clerical functions are carried on 
by employees grouped under the Civil 
Service title of Surface Line Dispatcher, 
of which there are three classes. The 
coverage of both office and field func- 
tions by employees in the same Civil 
Service classification has substantial dis- 
advantages from an operating view- 


point since it enables individuals to 


qualify for such divergent functions as 
street supervision, depot clerical, and 
cashier duties. 


An adequate organization and pro- 
gram for the instruction of vehicle op-— 
erators exists in the Brooklyn system, 
but in the other divisions the activities 
are not so well organized. We recom- 
mend the consolidation of all operator 
instruction in a central organization. 
We also recommend the utilization of 
“swing tricks” in scheduling the street 
supervision, and of centralized supervi- 
sion of system service along the lines of 
the procedures now set up for the 
Brooklyn Division. These measures, in 
combination with the restoration of two- 
way radio control and increased auto- 
mobile patrols, will greatly strengthen 
street supervision and, at the same time, 
permit a reduction in the force of about 
43 dispatchers and a payroll saving of 
about $198,000 per year. 

From studies of the service scheduled 
and of maintenance practices, we have 
recommended changes and economies 
which would result in an estimated re- 
duction of about 653 operators from the 
requirement of 5,803 operators as of 
January 1, 1951. Included is a substan- 
tial reduction in shifters or “drill oper- 
ators” in the garages. These estimates 
are based upon the 6-day week and, 
therefore, do not reflect any allowance 
for increased personnel required with 
a shorter work-week. 

The Maintenance Section—The Main- 
tenance Section, with some 2,300 
employees, is responsible for the main- 
tenance of passenger and other surface 
vehicles used on the system. As of the 
latter part of 1950, the responsibility 
was divided between three more or less 
independent groups dealing respectively 
with bus maintenance, trolley car and 
trolley coach maintenance, and mainte- 
nance engineering matters. 

The proposed reorganization of the 
Maintenance Section provides for four 
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general maintenance divisions, three 
divisions corresponding with those pro- 
posed for the Transportation Section as 
to general coverage of garage and depot 
work, and the fourth division covering 
the general overhaul shops. Each divi- 
sion would be headed by a Superintend- 
ent reporting directly to the Assistant 
General Superintendent in charge of 
maintenance. Responsibility for main- 


tenance records, procedures, and train- - 


ing of personnel would be vested in a 
staff group under a Superintendent re- 
porting directly to the General Superin- 
tendent in charge of Surface Lines, but 
working in close co-operation with the 
Assistant General Superintendent in 
charge of maintenance. 

The proposed distribution of the per- 
sonnel is summarized as follows: 





Number of 

employees 
Section Headquarters. ...........ccsscssssessscsssesssereese 65 
Two Brooklyn “Shops v.d.cc.ciovesdeosocssaccoscasonsecossess 549 
Seventeen Garages, Depots and Shop............. 1,483 
MGUGE 5 lvspsecdbes Xiigiao nbs ueicustadns cvapsenadadceapbiaetdeeseek 2,097 


The recommended reorganization of 
the supervisory and clerical forces will 
increase the 1950-1951 budget allow- 
ances by about 38 employees and 
$153,000 per year. 


In our opinion, subdivision of the 
mechanical forces under titles more 
specifically related to the work to be 
done would enable assignment of these 
employees in better accord with their 
particular qualifications. At present, only 
nominal provision is made for supervi- 
sion of a program for training mainte- 
nance employees, but no such program 
is in effect. We believe one is urgently 
needed and recommend that one be 
established. 


Traffic and Service 


The significant system figures as to 
traffic have already been stated. The 
general decline has been accentuated by 
the effect of fare increases, the 1950 
increase on the City lines apparently 
causing a loss of 9 percent in revenue 
passengers, but with a gain of 25 per- 
cent in passenger revenue. 


Routing—In our opinion, the routing 
plan in Brooklyn generally provides ade- 
quate coverage and sound routing, but 
some of the routes could be combined 
to economical advantage. In Queens, the 
existing routes serve largely as feeders 
to the Rapid Transit Lines and evidence 
a considerable duplication of service 
(which can be eliminated if and when 
the Rapid Transit Lines are extended 
further east). In the meantime, the 
economic possibilities of shortening some 
of these routes in off-peak hours should 
be studied in detail. In Staten Island, 
the routes, to a large extent, radiate 
from St. George, and there is consider- 
able duplication of service on several of 
the main highways. Substantial oper- 
ating economies could reasonably be 
made by consolidation of some of these 
routes and substitution of feeder service 
on the branch portions, particularly in 
peak periods. The Manhattan routes are 
located advantageously. 


Service Operated—We find an unusu- 
ally high proportion of base-period 
service on the system generally and an 
extremely unfavorable condition on the 
Brooklyn Division. The scheduled head- 
ways indicate that the service frequen- 
cies are, in general, on the liberal side 
and that substantial curtailments could 
be made in either the peak or off-peak 
periods. | 


Major economies can be effected by 
the elimination of excess service, par- 
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ticularly in the weekday and Saturday 
off-peak periods, to the extent of about 
10,337,000 car-miles. This represents 
potential economies totaling $2,104,000, 
made up of $830,000 in operators’ wages, 
about $400,000 in maintenance payrolls, 
and $874,000 in other rolling costs. 


All-night service could be discontin- 
ued on three Brooklyn routes paralleling 
Rapid Transit Lines, and reduced on 
other routes by lengthening headways 
to 30 minutes (and, in some cases, 60 
minutes), with potential savings of 
about 500,000 vehicle miles, or about 
$130,000 in operator payrolls and other 
rolling costs. 


The loading standards used in sched- 
uling peak service are in fair accord 
with those used on other systems. Anal- 
ysis of the count data shows reasonable 
conformity on the average, but with 
considerable variation on individual 
routes, indicating a need of schedule 
adjustments in the maximum half hour. 


Appearance and riding qualities are 
generally good, but cleaning of the 
vehicles is not adequate. Operation is 
generally satisfactory with respect to 
operator skill, observance of traffic and 
safety regulations, and behavior in con- 
tacts with the public. 


The number of public accidents per 
passenger and per vehicle-mile on the 
system shows the 1950 experience con- 
siderably better than that in 1949. 
General comparisons with the experi- 
ence reported in a number of other cities 
indicate that the frequencies reported 
for the New York operations are in the 
upper end of the range, but, in general, 
not the highest. 


Potential Economies — The estimated 
economies in the Transportation Sec- 
tion, on the basis of traffic, wage and 
cost levels, and the six-day work-week 


then in effect, are summarized as fol- 


lows: 
Potential 
Attributable to economies 
Reductions in Basic Service Operated 
Operators: (Payroll aiisckscsid..cssceebvcsccscsvuste $ 830,000 
Operating Costs, exclusive of Maintenance 
Yolo oy Fay Ac Ae cha REA aS an ga a 874,000 
Reductions in Night Service 
Operation and Maintenance Costs .......... 130,000 
Revision of Street Supervision 
Surface Line Dispatchers’ Payroll.............. 198,000 
GEOSSASOVIAGS: soo. treaiossaccna cde nnseiveesseaisavecss $2,032,000 
Strengthening Administrative Division 
Added Supervisory and Clerical Payroll 
GOSS ir hoos Aaa den toss ote oes sini SUSE sic 52,000 


Net Savings, Transportation Section.... $1,980,000 


Vehicle Maintenance 


Bus Maintenance—The A inspections 
are the first step in the system of pre- 
ventive maintenance. We recommend 
the establishment of a more thorough 
inspection procedure scheduled once 
every 24 hours, a single servicing of 
vehicles in the same period, and that 
the shifting of buses within the garages 
be done by the maintenance forces in- 
stead of by a group of transportation 
employees, as at present. We believe 
more effective current maintenance will 
result and estimate that for present 
loads and work week, the force should 
be reduced by about 96 maintenance 
employees and 150 shifters. 

The established procedures for B and 
C inspections seem comprehensive and 
thorough, but the record of bus failures 
following such inspections indicates that 
the workmanship may be under par or 
that the final testing upon completion 
may not be thorough. The average num- 
ber of man-hours per inspection is high, 
which is in line with our observations 
of slow pace and leisurely attitude on 
the part of the work force. We estimate 
that a reasonably efficient execution of 
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these inspections could be carried on 
with the present work force reduced by 
about 50 maintainers. As before, this 
estimate is predicated on the size of the 
fleet, the work week and other condi- 
tions prevailing as of about January 1, 
1951. 


No direct supervision or inspection of 
buses after cleaning is made, and we 
believe that with the facilities and forces 
available, except in Manhattan, a much 
better job of bus cleaning could be done. 


As of about January 1, 1951, over 
800 buses were overdue for overhaul 
and the backlog was still growing at 
the rate of about five buses per month. 


Elimination of the backlog in 12 months. 


would require the temporary addition 
to the present work force of between 
50 and 60 maintainers, some of whom, 
in time, would probably be required to 
meet added loads due to increases in 
the fleet. 


The East New York and the Queens 
shops are well equipped for overhaul 
of mechanical units; the Staten Island 
shop, only partially. Major units for 
Manhattan buses are overhauled in the 
Brooklyn shops. The planned ultimate 
concentration of all major unit overhaul- 
ing and a considerable portion of the 
minor unit reconditioning for the entire 
system at the East New York shop 
should result in greater efficiency and 
lower costs for this type of work. 


Each shop maintains a crew specifi- 
cally assigned to “unscheduled repairs,” 
major repair work arising from colli- 
sions, accidents, etc. and occurring be- 
tween regularly scheduled inspections. 
The volume of this work fluctuates, and 
its nature is, in general, not different 
from that done in the same shop on 
scheduled inspections. We believe the 
two groups should be combined and 


thereby enable a more effective use of 
the available manpower and supervision. 

Trolley and Trolley Coach Maintenance 
— Road failures of cars and trolley 
coaches are minor by comparison with 
the rate of bus failures. The mainte- 
nance procedures are well organized and 
effective and, when current changes in 
facilities and staff are completed, we 
believe that efficient trolley car and trol- 
ley coach maintenance will be further 


' insured. 


Service Equipment Maintenance—The 
complete inadequacy of the Nostrand 
Avenue shop for the efficient mainte- 
nance of service trucks and passenger 
cars and miscellaneous shop work has 
been recognized by the management. 
We believe the provision of a shop of 
adequate size, suitably arranged and 
equipped, is an urgent need and would 
enable the present work load to be car- 
ried more efficiently and the present 
work force of 41 employees to be re- 
duced by 8 or 10 employees. 

The Maintenance Forces — Annually 
rated employees classified as supervi- 
sors, assistant supervisors and foremen, 
with few exceptions, appear well quali- 
fied for the positions held and, on the 
whole, present a relatively high degree 
of competence and alertness. We are 
convinced that this staff is materially 
handicapped in its efforts by certain 
conditions beyond its control, that its 
present complement is about a mini- 
mum, and that even with a reduced 
work force, as proposed for the future, 
a slight increase will be necessary for 
adequate direct supervision. 

The prescribed methods of appoint- 
ment and promotion, together with sen- 
iority practices, preclude the acquisition 
of skilled workers directly from the 
outside and point to the need of some 
form of on-the-job training. 
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Wage Incentives—Private industry has 


employed various methods to accomplish 


cost reductions through higher individ- 
ual or group productivity—usually re- 
ferred to as “wage incentives.” Another 
form, usually called ‘‘measured day 
work,” fixes a standard performance to 
be met and ordinarily does not include 
a direct incentive feature. These labor 
control methods find their widest use 
in the manufacturing industries and in 
our experience have not been utilized 
to any appreciable degree in the urban 
transit industry. Their utilization is de- 
pendent upon first meeting a number of 
requirements, the most important of 
which is an atmosphere of mutual con- 
fidence between labor and management. 
These requirements might well require 
as many as five years for consummation. 
There is no question concerning the po- 
tentialities of large ultimate savings in- 
herent in a modern type of cost control, 
but we have strong doubts about its 
willing acceptance by labor and hence 
of its local applicability at this time. 
Potential Economies — The potential 
economies in the Maintenance Section 
are summarized as follows: 
Potential 


payroll 
savings 


Attributable to 


Completion of Conversion Program 
Reduction in Maintenance Employees........ $ 410,000 
Recommended Changes in Shop Procedures 


Reduction in Maintenance Employees........ 337,000 
Elimination of Shifters, Transportation Em- 
DOV CO Seater saic06ds heath sPecSikatsanacSeuessndineess 570,000 
Recommended Reduction in Basic Service 
Operated 
Reduction in Maintenance Employees........ 400,000 
OS OO ING Soa sesectsediscestciesvannnsssednseucies $1,717,000 
Strengthening of Direct and Indirect Super- 
vision 
Added Supervisory and Clerical 
PAY EOMENGOSES ) 2270295 555 Sess te cusldvtaseesigelesesivs 153,000 


Net Payroll Savings, 
Maintenance Section ..............sccesees $1,564,000 


The resultant net savings of $1,564,000 
represent an evaluation of specific econ- 
omy measures that can be made effective 
within about a year, The strengthening 
of the supervisory forces and other rec- 
ommended measures, such as the insti- 
tution of a training program, should 
gradually result in substantial improve- 
ment in work pace and performance and 
in economies far outweighing the added 
payroll costs. 


Earnings and Expenses 


The primary interest here is with 
respect to operating cost comparisons, 
as revenues and operating income fig- 
ures necessarily reflect differences in 
the rates of fare as well as in the costs 
incurred. 


Comparison with reports to the 
Public Service Commission by the 11 
privately owned bus systems in Manhat- 
tan, Queens, and the Bronx indicate that 
the City’s costs are on the high side and, 
in general, bear out our conclusions that 
economies in the City’s operating costs 
could reasonably be made by instituting 
the measures recommended as a result 
of our detailed studies. These include a 
strengthened supervisory organization, 
a better adjustment of mileage operated 
to the requirements of the traffic, and 
improved procedures in the conduct of 
the transportation and the vehicle main- 
tenance functions. 


For convenience of reference, our esti- 
mates of the net potential economies on 
the Surface System, referred to above, 
are as follows: 


Administrative Section (an increase)............ $ (34,000) 
Transportation Section ..........sscccccccceesesseees 1,980,000 
Maintenance Section ...........sccccccsccssssesesssseees 1,564,000 


Net Potential Savings, Surface System $3,510,000 
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SUMMARY 


The operation of the City’s system 
during the fiscal year 1950 resulted in 
an operating deficit, before fixed charges, 
of about $1,100,000. The conditions ex- 
isting during the fiscal year 1951 indi- 
cated a downward trend in traffic levels, 
with wage and other costs rising and 
little prospect of any favorable change 
in the trends. The recently available re- 
ports for the fiscal year 1951 confirmed 
these indications and showed an oper- 
ating deficit before fixed charges of 
about $3,000,000, made up of an opera- 
ting net of about $600,000 on the Rapid 
Transit Lines and a deficit of $3,600,000 
on the Surface System. The system 
deficit after fixed charges was some 
$73,000,000. 


Recent press reports indicate an op- 
erating deficit of $5,600,000 for the first 
quarter of the fiscal year 1952 and 
(after making allowances for seasonal 
effects upon traffic and the beginning of 
transition to a shorter work week on 
October 1, 1951) that the operating 
deficit for the full fiscal year would be 
at least $20,000,000. 


Under the circumstances, it seems 
appropriate to summarize the estimated 
economies which we believe can be ac- 
complished by adoption of the recom- 
mended changes in organization and 
procedures. A number of the recom- 
mended measures fall in the category of 
long-range improvements and economies 
and, because in varying degree they call 
for a detailed and sequential approach 
over longer periods, do not lend them- 
selves to present evaluation. In a num- 
ber of instances, they concern large 
potential savings. The following esti- 
mates cover those economies which it 
should be possible to effect within a year 
or so, and other factors in effect during 


the period of our studies, such as traffic, 
wage and cost levels, the six-day work- 
week. 


Potential 
economies 
per year 
The Executive, Administrative and Miscel- 
laneous Operating Departments.............. $ 3,807,000 
The Rapid Transit System 
Passenger Equipment Maintenance and 
TRGNSPONTGHON © <icsve550<00c6sa5-000ansecseeseensertes 8,100,000 
The Surface System 
Administrative, Vehicle Maintenance, and 
Teansportation’ i.c.0.-20-ce0seseccoanceesecssescoevens 3,510,000 
Toten hs tree Setecccssct ete ices tect eseceereanee $15,417,000 


Included in the above is an item of 
$1,000,000 estimated economies in the 
Engineering Department, which does not 
affect the operating results, and a 
$2,452,000 saving in operating costs 
premised upon the transfer of the Tran- 
sit Police from the Board’s payroll to 
that of the City Police Department. It 
follows that from the net earnings view- 
point the near-future potential econo- 
mies fall between $12,000,000 and 
$14,400,000 per year, against an annual 
operating expense in the order of . 
$220,000,000. 

Several offsetting increases are not 
reflected in the above summarization, 
as, for example, some added costs due 
to the recommended enlargement of the 
Board, provision of a General Manager, 
and some new upper-level supervisory 
assistance. Furthermore, while measures 
leading to economies in the activities of 
the Maintenance of Way and Structures 
have been recommended, their effects 
are overshadowed by the indicated ex- 
istence in the Rapid Transit System 
of deferred maintenance which needs 
prompt correction. If spread over a five- 
year period, correction would require 
expenditures over current amounts in 
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the order of $6,400,000 per year. In ad- 


dition, recommended rehabilitation of 


signal and other facilities would require 
between $5,000,000 and $6,000,000 per 
year over a five-year period. 

In the light of the above general 
situation we conclude that the poten- 
tial economies evaluated might alleviate, 
but cannot materially change, the lack 
of net earning power under existing 
fares. Nevertheless, we believe the rec- 
ommended measures for improving 





the effectiveness of the operations and 
achieving potential economies, both 
near-future and long-range, are both 
desirable and practical of achievement. 
We submit them for the careful con- 
sideration of the Board of Transporta- 
tion in its efforts to solve the continuing 
problem of bringing earnings and ex- 
penses into reasonable balance under 
most difficult conditions, a number of 
which are beyond the control of the 
Board. 


SECTION 2 


TRANSIT POWER 


THE J. G. WHITE ENGINEERING CORPORATION 


The scope of this survey may be out- 
lined as follows: 


(1) Description of power facilities 
and modernization schedule. 

(2) Power requirements filled by 
City-owned transit plants or by pur- 
chase; reserves available; and pro- 
visions for power under emergency 
conditions. 

(3) Sources of power — relative 
costs and advantages of purchased 
and generated power. 

(4) Supplies — selection and han- 
dling, particularly fuel.. 

(5) Organization in the Power 
Department, and new skills required 
after modernization. 





Digest from “Report on Power Supply of 
the New York City Transit System,” by The 
J. G. White Engineering Corporation, June ai, 
mB 1951. 


(6) Modernization — effect of ob- 
solescence in the distribution system, 
in generating equipment, and trans- 
mission facilities; system integration 
(including interconnection of power 
stations). 

(7) Power system expansion. 

(8) Program —a tentatively rec- 
ommended program for 1952-1959, 
inclusive (including cost estimates of 
modernization and extension). 


Prior Studies 

Even before the final acquisition of 
privately owned rapid transit systems 
within the City, a series of studies relat- 
ing to the maintenance of an adequate 
and efficient supply of electric power 
for all lines was made. The first, made 
in 1939 and reported upon in 1940 for 
the Board of Transportation by The J. 
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G. White Engineering Corporation, was 
to determine source adaptability and 
possible modernization of power supply 
facilities. Also considered was the pos- 
sibility of consolidating power supplies 
for all City systems into municipally 
owned plants. 

A 1945 report, issued as a supple- 
ment to the 1940 report, emphasized 
design of plant layout and particularly 
the improvement in high-pressure 
boilers. In 1946 a modern high-pressure 
boiler and turbine generator unit were 
installed at the 59th Street Power Plant 
which partially met the recommendation 
of the supplementary report. While the 
1940 report recommended superposition 


of high-pressure turbines for initial use 


of steam generated at 1,350 pounds pres- 
sure and reusing this steam through 
the lower-pressure turbines which com- 
prised a large portion of the generating 
equipment at that time, this has been 
found no longer desirable in 1950, be- 
cause of the advanced age of the exist- 
ing turbines when conceivably super- 
posed turbines might be installed. 

A later study made in 1949 recom- 
mended partial installation of 60-cycle 
generating equipment rather than the 
initial 25-cycle equipment susceptible to 


changeover later to 60-cycle service, as 
conditions require. 

The decision to generate 60-cycle 
electricity in part in City-owned plants 
now and gradually to develop a 60-cycle 
network was in recognition of the pres- 
ent and desirable trend toward the 
adoption of that frequency as exempli- 
fied in service to the IND system and 
as planned for the Second Avenue Trunk 
Line as well as for its eventual use over 


the entire transportation system. 


Aim of This Report 


A series of studies launched by the 
Mayor’s Committee on Management 
Survey concerned employment practices 
and operating economies in the Board 
of Transportation. This Report supple- 
ments its findings with respect to the 
effective use of the operating organiza- 
tion of the Power Department. Obvi- 
ously, the effect of modernization on 
personnel requirements and skills must 
be related to the rate at which the pro- 
posed Power Department modernizing 
program is carried out. Although econ- ~ 
omy in the use of fuel and labor is 
important, the primary objective of es- » 
tablishing and maintaining reliability 
of service is emphasized in this Report. 


CRITERIA FOR POWER SUPPLY ANALYSIS 


As evidenced by the addition of 
modern power generating units at the 
59th, 74th Street, and Kent Avenue 
Plants, the City is continuing a policy 
of generating at least a portion of the 
power requirements for its transit lines. 
Hitherto this has been confined to the 
generation of 25-cycle energy. The fact 
that the line of demarcation between 
any source of supply and power service 
to the transit lines will be on the alter- 
nating-current side of its utilization 


substations places the City in a position 
of peculiar responsibility with respect 
to maintaining and gradually modern- 
izing its substation and distribution 
facilities. 

The four basic criteria applicable to 
power supply to the City’s transit sys- 
tem are: (1) reliability, (2) adequacy, 
(3) security, and (4) economy. “Secur- 
ity” is considered in terms of prepara- 
tion against the exigencies of war. 
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Reliability 


The City has failed to keep pace with 


current practices of the power industry 
in power plant modernization with the 
result that the cost of power production 
is relatively high, and the age and con- 
dition of the equipment have major 
bearing on reliability since it is increas- 
ingly susceptible to breakdown. 

The prevention of breakdown through 
ordinary, or even extraordinary, main- 
tenance is not predictable because (par- 
ticularly in steam machinery) of the 
stress and strain of mechanical motion 
and alternate heating and cooling es- 
pecially in reciprocating engines which 
have been in daily service for nearly a 
half-century. At 74th Street the recip- 
rocating engines are no longer in use. 
Those at 59th Street are only in limited 
service. 

Until a few years ago, switching 
equipment in all plants had reached 
an age of 30 years or more and, as 
measured by present-day standards, is 
inferior in reliability and adequacy re- 
gardless of physical deterioration. As 
a result, steps are being taken to install 
adequate facilities at the 59th Street 
and 74th Street Plants. 

With the exception of the 1938 addi- 
tion to Kent Avenue, the new unit at 
59th Street, and that recently purchased 
for 74th Street, the City’s power plant 
equipment is inferior to that which will 
be provided under a program of mod- 
ernization—a situation generally ob- 
taining in all large power generating 
systems in varying degrees. 

Subtransmission—Although the pre- 
sent 25-cycle power cables and trans- 
formers are largely in the advanced-age 
class (many of them approaching the 
half-century mark), it is difficult to 
estimate the termination of their useful 

life. 


Substations and Distribution—The phy- 
sical deterioration of the 25-cycle sub- 
station equipment, as affected by age, 
is indicated by a rising rate of mainte- 
nance and a tendency toward unrelia- 
bility. The alternative of a system power 
supply from private utility sources to 
that of a supply from City-owned gen- 
erating plants offers no advantage in 
improving substation reliability. 

Modernization of these substations 
can be accomplished only by abandon- 
ment and through substitution of 60- 
cycle rectifier stations. 

Source of Power Supply in Relation to 
Transportation—lIn earlier years normal 
service has generally been allocated to 
“through” transit lines from specific 
generating plants. In generating plant 
shutdown, the supply has been main- 
tained temporarily through substations, 
interconnections between City-owned 
power stations, or from outside sources. 
Changing transportation conditions, in- 
volving present and planned routing of 
trains over a number of lines, will ne- 
cessitate displacement by some form of 
allocation of supply to utilization 
substations if complete interruption of 
service over any specific line or any 
combination of routes and lines is to be 
avoided. 

If sources of supply are equally re- 
liable, no difference in reliability should 
exist between privately or municipally 
owned sources of service. However, the 
advantage of the municipal source of 
supply is that Rapid Transit manage- 
ment is responsible only for transit 
operation and not for commercial, pri- 
vate, and industrial consumption. This 
difference is particularly important 
during service interruptions. 

Personnel Efficiency—The City, to Some 
extent, inherited from prior owners of 
its plants a nucleus of skilled personnel. 
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With the gradual addition of other 
skilled supervisors, operators, and 
trainees, these plants, although losing 
capacity and deteriorating because of 
age, have continued to be well operated 
under City ownership. 

In considering plant development and 
modernization, the City has no alterna- 
tive but to provide men fully qualified 
by technical education, training, and 
experience to operate and maintain 
modern machinery. Specialists and con- 
structors must also be available to see 


that adequate equipment is selected, 


properly installed, and safely handled. 
Adequacy of Facilities 


Adequacy in transmission and dis-— 


tribution for transportation service 1s 
simply a matter of engineering mathe- 
matics. Where the program developed 
by White’s 1950 Report is quantitatively 
concerned with supply from City 
sources, and such sources are limited 
because the City has not provided for 
them, the unavailable balance is being 
secured from a privately owned utility. 
The cost paid for such balance has a 
direct bearing upon over-all costs of 
energy. 


Security in Emergency Conditions 

The susceptibility of New York to 
bombing attack in the event of war 
makes vital to management interest, 
both private and municipal, a diversity 
of supply sources. Accordingly, the de- 
velopment of 60-cycle generation in 
City plants can also be mutually bene- 
ficial through interchange. 

In the event of bridge destruction by 
bombing, fuel supplies to some plants 
would probably not be interrupted if 
those power plants were located at 
points less susceptible to disruption of 
river traffic, such as via the Harlem 
River and the East River. All major 


plants in New York are now located 
on the East River and north of the 
major bridges, except in the case of the 
59th Street Plant, and the Staten 
Island Plant planned by Consolidated 
Edison Company. This emphasizes the 
potential value of a southern Brooklyn 
or Queens waterfront property as a 
power-plant site; a plant on Jamaica 
Bay would have only the Marine Park- 
way Bridge as a hazard to water trans- 


port. 


Economy 

The cost of generation, and the cost 
of modernization and expansion, at- 
tained through reconstruction of exist- 
ing, or construction of new, City-owned 
plants must be estimated and compared 
with costs of private plants and power 
generation under private ownership. 
This also applies to properly qualified 
technical personnel who must maintain 
full potential efficiency at all times and 
must evaluate assignments in terms of 
the abilities and potentialities of quali- 
fied operating personnel. Also highly 
important in any consideration of 
economy is the competitive position of 
the City as a plant owner and operator | 
as related to cost of the service under 
Commission regulation or as developed 
through negotiation. 


Report Objectives 

Recommendations of this Report, and 
the possibility of achieving them, are 
dependent on observation of the criteria 
discussed in the foregoing paragraphs. 
It is desirable that the City either adopt 
such a program as that presented or 
improve upon it and thus establish a 
high standard of performance under 
the criteria named and defined. Prompt 
initiation of a program of gradual 
changeover to other sources of power 
supply capable of conforming to these 
criteria is the secondary alternative. 
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POWER GENERATION 


Present Condition of City-Owned 
Plants 

Power plants now owned by the City 
had been well maintained and modern- 
ized to a reasonable point prior to their 
acquirement by the City, but time and 
age have taken their toll in relatively 
decreasing efficiency. Several break- 
downs in the reciprocating engines at 
59th Street (and maintenance records 
of the older equipment in all three 
plants) prove that it is imperative for 
the City to enter upon a program of 
replacement. 

Developments subsequent to the latest 
modernization of the switching equip- 
ment have made that equipment obso- 
lete. This is due, in part, to the increase 
in installed generation capacity and to 
the advances in the art which make it 
possible to determine quite accurately 
the ability of the switchgear and its 
needs. 

Records reveal instances of equip- 
ment failure, attributable to insufficient 
interrupting capacity, which present 
major repair problems. The develop- 
ment of Kent Avenue, in its most recent 
stage, has resulted in the reduction of 
space in the switch galleries to the point 
that passage for personnel is’ difficult; 
the space in all stations is so congested 
that no additions or properly designed 
modifications can be made. Major proj- 
ects are required at each station to 
effect the modernization of equipment. 
Two of these are under way. 


Power System Modernization Planned 
under City Ownership and 
Management 

- The total net generation required for 
the power system at present is 380,000 
kilowatts; the net generation that will 


be required in the year 1960 is estimated 
at 670,000 kilowatts. This load does not 
include the amount of power supplied 
by Consolidated Edison to the IND sys- 
tem and its increments of growth. 


If the anticipated load requirements 
are to be met, capacity must be added 
in the power stations, located in other 
plants, or purchased from outside 
sources. Of the 380,000 kilowatts pres- 
ently required, 270,000 kilowatts are 
supplied by the interconnected 59th 
Street and 74th Street Plants. The net 
capability of these plants is 270,000 
kilowatts, with available reserve neg- 
ligible. The difference of 110,000 kilo- 
watts is supplied by the Kent Avenue 
Power Plant, which has a nominal gen- 
erating capability of 180,000 kilowatts, 
80,000 kilowatts of which is dependent 
upon the continuing availability of its 
low-pressure boiler plant. 

To provide for operating contingen- 
cies in power generation of the two por- 
tions of the City’s two transportation 
power supply facilities, the City depends 
upon service over interconnections with 
Consolidated Edison. 

The City-owned power generating 
system should be viewed as a whole 
rather than as two separate centers of 
power generation; i.e., that of the IRT 
plants on the one hand and of the BMT 
plant, Kent Avenue, on the other. Ac- 
cordingly, in the program of modern- 
ization, the procedure adopted has been 
to consider power system needs as a 
whole, with generating units added re- 
gardless of the immediate needs of any 
individual station or the opportunity 
that presently exists therein. In imple- 
menting such a program, this Report 
does not recommend the maximum de- 
velopment theoretically possible of any 
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one of the three existing plants. Al- 
though such complete use of all three 
plants might be feasible before it be- 
comes necessary to go to outside sources 
or to build new plants, the economic or 
practical desirability of this maximum 
use is definitely questionable. 


In adding modern units to the equip- 
ment of the existing stations, the gen- 
erating capability will not necessarily 
be continuously or correspondingly in- 
creased since it is necessary at times to 
take out older equipment to provide 
space for the installation of new equip- 
ment. Presumably the new equipment 
will have more capacity and will be 
more economical to operate than the 


equipment removed, but the work will 


have to be scheduled carefully so that, 
in the periods when the old equipment 
has been removed and new equipment 
is not yet in operation, the system gen- 
erating capability will not be reduced 
to a point which will jeopardize the 
transportation system reliability. 


System Integration 


General—The recommended develop- 
ment of the power system incorporates 
certain features which are not now 
characteristic of the power supply for 
the City subways. The 59th Street and 
74th Street Plants are capable of inter- 
changing a limited amount of power on 
a normal operating basis and, by vari- 
ous means, it is possible to take power 
into these stations from the Con- 
solidated Edison system. 


The Kent Avenue Plant has no means 
of exchanging power with either of the 
other two stations but, to a limited ex- 
tent, it can exchange power with the 
Consolidated Edison Company. It is pro- 
posed that all existing or new power- 
supply stations for City subways be 
interconnected with large capacity ties 


so that the ability of any station to rein- — 
force any other station is firmly estab- 
lished for either 60-cycle or 25-cycle 
service (or ability to convert to 25 
cycles). 

Since the ties to provide the inter- 
change are costly, a study of several 
possible solutions has been made. It 
has been concluded that, in a transmis- 
sion system serving the purpose of pro- 
viding ties among the stations and of 


supplying power to transmission sub- 


stations for subtransmission, the use of 
a high-voltage circuit or circuits be- 
comes necessary. The use of a system 
to permit the indiscriminate inter- 
change of large blocks of power among 
stations establishes the desirable condi- 
tion that system reserve capacity may 
be installed at any point in the system 
and need not be provided, as is presently 
necessary, in every station. This, of 
course, makes it possible to reduce the 
total amount of system reserve. Thus, 
if a four-station system is considered, 
the reserve can be reduced from four 
machines necessary on an isolated sta-_ 
tion basis to two machines on a system 
interchange basis. To a large extent, 
this saving will offset the cost of the 
transmission system. 

Furthermore, the use of a _ high- 
voltage transmission system to supply 
transmission substations will result in 
the shortening of a large proportion of 
the alternating-current circuits feeding 
utilization substations. At present, these 
originate at each of the power plants 
and reach excessive lengths in many 
instances. Solutions for the resultant 
excessive regulation, such as the use of 
step-up transformer banks at the 59th 
Street and 74th Street Power Plants, 
have met with some success. 

Such solutions, however, introduce 
capital costs with relatively small re- 
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turn. Since there will be no long circuits, 
the shortening of feeders of medium 
voltage (that is 15 kilovolts and below) 
would eliminate the need for any con- 
sideration of special provision. Such 
feeder shortening will reduce the instal- 


lation cost of medium-voltage cables at: 


13.8 and 27 kilovolts, resulting in further 
savings to offset the cost of transmis- 
sion installation. 

On the basis described, the transmis- 
sion system at 60 cycles will be capable 
of transmitting 60,000 kilowatts, or 
more, from any one station to any other 
station, or to all other stations. Should 
a deficiency at any time exist in the 
25-cycle system, it will be necessary to 
convert 60 cycles to 25 cycles and, to 
accomplish this, two frequency con- 
verters of 20,000 kilowatts each are 
being installed at the 74th Street Plant. 
It is proposed that frequency converters 
be installed at the site of Central Sub- 


station, at First Street and Third 
Avenue, Brooklyn, and at the 59th 
Street Power Plant. The use of fre- 
quency converters at these three loca- 
tions will permit conversion of 60-cycle 
to 25-cycle power, at or near each sta- 
tion where 25-cycle generation exists. 
The existence of 25-cycle generation is 
the criterion for determining the exist- 
ence of the 25-cycle load which, in all 
instances, is fed from power stations. 

It is believed that the solution offered 
obviates the necessity to establish the 
capacity for 25-cycle power, and it is 
believed that a complete study would 
show that it does so at less cost. 

The foregoing clearly indicates the 
need for a program of power system 
modernization, rather than one which 
contemplates modernization merely in 
terms of the addition of improvements 
in specific plants. 


GENERATED VERSUS PURCHASED POWER 


General Considerations 


The IND Division is the only part 
of the system for which all power is 
purchased. Other divisions use power 
generated in City-owned plants and 
supplemented by purchased power. 
Power for the IND Division has been 
purchased from the Consolidated Edison 
Company under a contract which has 
been extended periodically since the 
original termination date in 1949 be- 
cause of inability to agree on terms 
satisfactory to each party. Rising costs 
have deterred consummation of a new 
contract pending decision by the Public 
Service Commission on a new large-user 
rate. Under the contract which was to 
have terminated in 1949, the cost of 
power for the fiscal year ended June 30, 


1950, was $6,376,494 (580,535,399 kilo- 
watt-hours at 1.098 cents per kwhr.) 
not including tax credits to the City. 
A portion of the total purchased was 
25-cycle power. 

The amount and cost of power 
generated by the City plants (all 25- 
cycle) for the same period totaled 
1,504,019,244 kwhr. and $21,422,631 
(1.424 cents per kwhr.), exclusive of 
fixed charges on invested capital. These 
figures compared with the cost of pur- 
chased power represent “out of pocket” 
cost to the City for power generated in 
its long outmoded and highly inefficient 
plants. However, the replacement of 
City power by purchased power would 
have necessitated the inclusion of fixed 
charges of an unknown and presently 
indeterminate amount. (This probably 
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more than balances the omission of the 
tax return to the City on purchased 
power.) 

The foregoing shows that the City’s 
policy has resulted in about 28 percent 
purchased and 72 percent generated 
power. 

Tabulations prepared in the course of 
the survey show that estimated costs 
of power generated after complete 
modernization would be higher than 
that under the temporarily extended 
contract with Consolidated Edison and 
indications are that under a new con- 
tract the price will be increased. The 
Board is now operating under an ex- 


tension of its contract with the utility 


because it has protested a proposed con- 
tract which would have meant a 40 per- 
cent increase in costs or about 1.529 
cents per kwhr. not including tax credits 
to the City. 


The engineers estimate that if the 
1940 recommendations for moderniza- 
tion had been put into effect, the cost 
today of the above generated power by 
the City would be 1.149 cents per kwhr. 
With all modernization recommended 
in this report, plus the proposed con- 
struction of a new plant including fixed 
charges on the cost of modernization 
and new plant, but excluding land and 
fixed charges on the old equipment the 
engineers estimate that the Board’s cost 
of generating its own power would be 
1.198 cents per kwhr. The latter figure 
contemplates a 40-hour week for per- 
sonnel. The figures mentioned for cost 
of purchased power do not include tax 
return to the City.* It is emphasized 
that, as there are at present no firmly 
established rates for purchased power, 
no clean-cut comparison can be made. 





* Ep. Note: J. G. White has since stated 
that, in its opinion, the tax return would still 
leave the only proposed rate appreciably higher 
than the City’s cost of generation. 


Using fiscal year 1951-1952 as a base, 
and assuming operating expenses based 
on a 40-hour week, the cost of power 
generated in City plants is expected to 
be reduced from 1.531 cents per kwhr. 
to 0.783 cents in 1959. This, however, 
is without fixed charges, depreciation, 
and amortization. Taking these into 
consideration, the final cost per kwhr. 
in 1959 is brought to the previously 
mentioned figure of 1.198 cents, and 


this is, as stated before, higher than 


present cost of purchased power under 
the temporarily extended contract, but 
much lower than the proposed rate of 
1.529 cents per kwhr. 


Based on the consumption figures 
used in this Report, the following would 
mean that by using the new rather than 
operating the old equipment, a saving 
of over $16,269,000 would be effected in 
the year 1959, not including fixed 
charges. Of course, this comparison is 
based on the assumption that the 
amount of energy required in 1959 could 
have been generated with the old equip- 
ment. 

In addition, accumulated dollar sav- 
ings from 1952 through 1959 are esti- 
mated at $54,680,000. Thus, it is 
estimated that a new generating equip- 
ment cost of $239,500,000 would be 
retired in less than 19 years (12 more 
years after 1959) without consideration 
of interest and depreciation charges. 


Because of the present lack of estab- 
lished power rates, cost, as a specific 
determinant affecting the judgment of 
the Board or the City, can be only of 
limited importance, insofar as the find- 
ings of this Report are concerned. The 
improved competitive position of the 
City vis-a-vis the private utility must 
be considered, in addition to the other 
advantages of flexibility, etc., in having 
its own generating facilities. 
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BASIC RECOMMENDATIONS 


At this point, the basic reeommenda- 
tions of the engineers are presented in 
highlight fashion. In later pages, the 
findings upon which the recommenda- 
tions are based are given in greater 
detail. 

The recommendations are based on 
the assumption that the power supply to 
the IND Division and its increments 
will continue to be purchased from the 
Consolidated Edison Company. The 
assumption is also made that the means 
of supplying power to the Second 
Avenue Trunk Line with its branches 
and connections will be considered at 
the time of the construction of that 
trunk line. 

However, nothing recommended here- 
in will prevent the taking over of the 
power supply for either or both the IND 
Division and the Second Avenue Trunk 
Line by the City-owned power system 
and, should these lines be fed from the 
City-owned system, no changes other 
than increases in the facilities recom- 
mended herein will be needed. 


Recommendations Regarding 
Generation 


Modernization of Existing Plants—The 
modernization of the City-owned plants 
is discussed in the following paragraphs: 


(1) 59th Street Power Plant. An 
immediate start should be made on 
the installation of complete new coal 
and ash handling systems to supply 
both the old and the new portions of 
this plant. 

A second 62,500-kilowatt 25/60- 
cycle turbine generator with its boiler 
and auxiliaries should be installed 
immediately east of the present 25/60- 

~ eycle unit and duplicating that unit 
in its essentials. A 30,000-kilowatt 
25/60-cycle frequency converter with 
its auxiliaries should also be installed. 


Upon completion of the second 
62,500-kilowatt turbine generator, 
two additional 66,000-kilowatt turbine 
generator units with their accessory 
facilities should be installed, but these 
units should be designed for the sup- 
ply of 60-cycle power. 

(2) 74th Street Power Plant. A 
second 60-cycle turbine generator 
with its boilers and auxiliaries should 
be installed in the space anticipated 
by the design prepared for the unit 
now in construction. 

(3) Kent Avenue Power Plant. An 
immediate start should be made on 
new coal and ash handling facilities 
to serve both the old and the new 
boiler houses, and to be suitable for 
the proposed additional facilities. 
Simultaneously, work leading to the 
installation of a third 850-psig. 
(pounds per square inch gage) boiler 
should be initiated. 

This third boiler should be carried 
to completion at the earliest possible 
date to offset the unsatisfactory con- 
dition of the old boiler house. 

A fourth high-pressure boiler and 
a new 66,000-kilowatt 60-cycle tur- 
bine generator should be installed 
immediately after the completion of 
the third 850-psig. boiler. Upon com- 
pletion of this work, or incidental 
thereto, all equipment remaining in 
the old boiler house should be demol- 
ished. 

Several subtransmission circuits 
should be disconnected from the 
25-cycle bus in this station and recon- 
nected to a supply from the switch 
house at First Street and Third 
Avenue, Brooklyn. Full replacement 
should be made for all power switch- 
gear remaining in service after the 
transfer of circuits previously men- 
tioned. 

Frequency Converter Station—A_ fre- 
quency converter station containing 
three 30,000-kilowatt 25/60-cycle fre- 
quency converters should be erected on 
the City-owned plot at First Street and 


Third Avenue, Brooklyn. 
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A New Power Plant—The maximum 
rate of modernization and expansion of 
the existing plants is not sufficient to 
provide the necessary replacement of 
present facilities, the additional facil- 
ities for expected load growth, and also 
for system reserve, which is presently 
lacking. Therefore, a new power plant 
should be constructed containing, in its 
initial stage, two 95,000-kilowatt 60- 
cycle turbine generators with all steam 
and auxiliary facilities. This plant 
should be started as soon as possible 
but, in any event, not later than 1954. 

Outside Plant Facilities—The recom- 
mendations regarding modernization of 
facilities outside City-owned plants are 


discussed in the following paragraphs: 


(1) High-Voltage Transmission. To 
increase the reliability of the power 
supply and to reduce the capital cost 
of generating facilities, all present 
and proposed power stations should 
be interconnected by a high-voltage 
transmission system. The transmis- 
sion system should be extended to 
form two closed loops which will sup- 
ply transmission substations at points 
throughout the City. 

A transmission substation should 
be installed adjacent to each existing 
and new power plant. 

It is recommended that transmis- 
sion substations be installed at other 
locations throughout the City as 
follows: 129th Street and Third 
Avenue, in Manhattan; Concourse 
Yard of the IND Division, in The 
Bronx; 88th Street and Fifth Avenue, 
in Brooklyn; Fresh Pond Yard of the 
BMT Division, in Queens; Corona 
Yard of the IND Division, in Queens. 

(2) Subtransmission Facilities. 
Adjacent to but not a part of each 
present and proposed power station, 
and adjacent to each transmission 
substation, there should be installed 
a switch house, with transformation 
if necessary, to serve as the principal 
sources of power for the utilization 
substations. It is recommended that 


the supply of power to each switch 

house be derived from the adjacent 

power plant or transmission sub- 
station. 

Modernization and ee eeneen of Con- 
version Facilities—There are three main 
areas of consideration in modernizing 
and expanding conversion facilities: 


(1) Additional Utilization Substa- 
tion Requirements. The present policy 
of the Board of using 60-cycle mer- 
cury arc rectifiers for the conversion 
of alternating current to direct cur- 
rent should be continued. Rectifiers 
of 3,000-kilowatt nominal capacity 
should be continued as a single stand- 
ard size. 

One or two rectifier units should be 
used at each substation except in 
unusual instances, and then not more 
than three rectifier units should be 
installed. 

All new rectifying facilities should 
be remotely controlled from one cen- 
tral point for each of the IRT and 
BMT Divisions. 


(2) Replacement of Obsolete Sub- 
stations. In view of the serious 
deterioration of certain present syn- 
chronous converters, a progressive 
program for retirement of these facil- _ 
ities should be instituted. To accom- 
plish this, mercury arc rectifiers, as. 
described above, should be placed at 
various points along the system to 
relieve the present facilities and ulti- 
mately permit their removal from 
service. 

No substation built hereafter should 
supply power to more than one sub- 
way line on a normal operating basis. 

(3) Subtransmission and Distribu- 
tion Systems. Subtransmission cir- 
cuits originating from the switch 
houses should be operated at 13.2 
kilovolts or 26.4 kilovolts to match 
the standard 60-cycle power voltage 
of the Consolidated Edison system in 
the vicinity. Up to four rectifier units 
should be connected to a single sub- 
transmission circuit. 
Organization—The Board of Trans- 


portation should establish the policy of 
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requiring men with a high degree of 


training and experience both for super- | 


visory and nonsupervisory positions. 
Such specialized training should con- 
form to the operating and maintenance 
skills that will be essential with the new 
equipment and controls. 


In advancing men to the higher 
grades, it should be established policy 
to insist that anyone who is considered 
for, or who is permitted to take exami- 
nations leading to, positions of complete 
or partial responsibility for the work of 
others in a modern station shall have 
pursued a course of training thoroughly 
qualifying him for the new position. 

It is recommended that the operating 
control of the power system, consisting 
of the generating stations and the trans- 
mission facilities, be assigned to a sys- 
tem operating group, and that full 
instrumentation and necessary controls 
be provided at a central point. 

The remotely controlled substations 
for each division should be controlled 
from a central point for each division, 
and an operating group should be estab- 
lished to effect the control. It is recom- 
mended that detailed cost records be 
maintained. 


Joint Operation with Private Utilities 


Station Power Ties—Power ties of sub- 
stantial capacity should be made from 
each of the power stations to the local 
power utility. These ties should be 
operated normally closed to achieve the 
maximum degree of reliability. 

Economy Loading — The power ties 
mentioned above should be operated for 
power interchange to insure production 
of maximum economy to the City’s sys- 
tem and the interconnected systems. 

Cost of Power—Generated and Purchased 
_—In the interest of maximum conserva- 


tion of public funds, a specific compar- 
ison of costs of generated versus pur- 
chased power (future) must be made in 
arriving at the determination of the 
power source for operating the City 
subways. Studies of the cost of power 
production in the proposed modernized 
and expanded City-owned plants as 
given in this Report should be used in 
determining the economies of  pur- 
chased versus generated power. 

Of equal importance with the con- 
sideration of annual savings are the 
capital investment required and the 
ability of the City to continue the expan- 
sion as outlined. 

In conjunction with these considera- 
tions, certain factors impossible of 
monetary evaluation must be accepted, 
which may (and perhaps should) influ- 
ence the determination of the City’s 
policy. 

To a large degree, the present inade- 
quacy of generation and substation facil- 
ities is the result of apparent inability 
due to war limitations hitherto to 
schedule equipment replacements on a 
long-term basis. That is to say, the need 
to finance replacements, which custom- 
arily is partially met by privately owned 
power utilities through accumulations 
in depreciation reserves, in the case of 
the City must be met through annual 
budget appropriations. The result is 
that financial stringency, resulting from 
causes not related in any way to the 
operation of the City-owned power Bys- 
tem, can produce a very difficult situa- 
tion wherein urgent needs for new 
equipment must be ignored. 

To avoid a recurrence of the combina- 
tion of circumstances which has resulted 
in the present inadequacy of facilities, 
it is recommended that a more stable 
means of financing improvements be 
established. 
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MODERNIZING EXISTING POWER SUPPLY 


59th Street Power Plant 


With necessary structural changes, 
the station would be suitable for the 
installation of modern equipment. With 
such installation, and allowing for the 
use of part of the station for additional 
switchgear, the station can be developed 
to contain four high-pressure turbine 


generators with their suitable comple- — 


ment of boilers and auxiliary equipment 
delivering approximately 60,000 kilo- 
watts each. As planned in this Report, 
two of the turbine generator units 
would be for 25-cycle operation, con- 
vertible to 60 cycles and, because of 
manufacturing standards, would be 
rated at 62,500 kilowatts at unity power 
factor. The other two units would be 
built for 60 cycles and, because of such 
standards, would have a rated capacity 
of 66,000 kilowatts at 95 percent power 
factor. 

It is planned that the new boiler 
equipment will be designed and con- 
structed to use pulverized coal as a basic 
fuel. This type of equipment can be 
adapted to use fuel oil whenever it is 
sufficiently low in price to be economi- 
cally attractive. In the event of inter- 
ruptions of coal deliveries or failure of 
the coal handling equipment, oil fuel is 
also convenient as a reserve and might 
be supplied from a captive oil barge 
tied up at the plant’s dock, similar to 
that now used at 59th Street. 

Programing Plant Additions—It would 
seem entirely reasonable that, early in 
any program, major generating equip- 
ment should be added to the 59th Street 
Plant, because it contains the oldest 
generating equipment still in limited 
active service (in the form of recipro- 
cating engine generators). The elimi- 
nation of this equipment is highly 


desirable, if for no other reason than 
to prevent the return into the boiler 
water-supply system of water contam- 
inated by the residue from oil mixed 
with the steam in the exhaust from the 
engines. It is absolutely essential to 
steam generation in modern turbines 
that the water supply be of a high order 
of purity. 


It is the present plan of White Engi- 
neering that space reserved for switch- 
ing and transformer purposes will be 
located at the east end of the plant. The 
obvious procedure would be to locate 
the next new generating unit in immedi- 
ate proximity, and next in order, to the 
east of the 62,500 kilowatt unit now 
being installed. To accomplish this, it 
is planned to install the second 25/60- 
cycle 62,500-kilowatt generator in the 
engine turbine room immediately to the 
east of the first 25/60-cycle unit recently 
installed, but the early use of that space 
is not possible for two reasons: 

(1) No space éxists for a boiler or 
boilers of sufficient capacity on the 
boiler side of the house adjoining the 
recently made installation. Such space 
can be provided by removing the con- 
veyors elevating coal from the cellar 
to the upper portion of the house for 
distribution to coal bunkers which 
serve old boilers as well as the 
600,000-pounds-per-hour boiler re- 
cently installed. 


(2) Space is limited in the turbine 
room between the new turbine and 
one of the three 35,000-kilowatt tur- 
bines now in the plant. 

On the boiler room side of the house, 
space for boiler capacity might be pro- 
vided by removing several of the boilers 
now supplying the low-pressure needs 
of the plant, but to do so would materi- 
ally reduce the plant’s present output 
capacity. | 
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The first step in any new program 
would be to relocate the present coal 
handling facilities. Since no provision 
has been made for coal supply to the 
600,000-pounds-per-hour boiler, other 
than from the previously installed ele- 
vating conveyors, it is necessary to 
design and install a conveying system, 
probably passing over the West Side 
Highway from the coal housing facili- 
ties on the plant’s pier to and from the 
conveyors above the bunkers in the sta- 
tion. 


The design of this plan is scheduled 
by this Report for an early date in 1952, 
followed by the design and installation 
of the second 62,500-kilowatt 25/60- 
cycle unit, together with one boiler for 
steam supply. With the completion of 
this second unit, the plant should have 
a firm 25-cycle capacity of 120,000 kilo- 
watts, permitting all remaining recipro- 
cating engine units to be shut down and 
many of the low-pressure boilers to be 
removed. 

With this program accomplished as 
part of the modernization of the entire 
system, it will then be feasible to install 
a 66,000-kilowatt 60-cycle turbine to 
the east of the second 25/60-cycle unit. 
Coincidentally, and essential to this in- 
stallation, the easterly end of the plant 
should be redesigned to accommodate 
switching facilities needed. The total 
installed capacity in this plant will then 
be about 250,000 kilowatts. 

Switching Facilities—The present in- 
stallation program for new power 
switchgear in the 25-cycle system has 
necessitated some modification of the 
switch gallery structure, and has made 
effective use of substantially all avail- 
able space in the west end of the switch 
galleries. The experience with struc- 
tural limitations at the west end in in- 
I stalling new facilities indicates that the 








use of the east end of the galleries for 
the accommodation of the switching 
facilities should be avoided if possible. 
Therefore, it is proposed that the 
switching for the 60-cycle portion of 
the station, including the generator 
Switchgear and the local subtransmis- 
Sion circuits, be housed in a structure 
in the east end of the present engine- 
turbine room and boiler house, where 
close physical association of this switch- 


_ gear with the proposed transmission 


substation is possible (see “‘Transmis- 
sion’’). 


Frequency Conversion—The establish- 
ment of a 60-cycle medium-voltage bus 
in the same plant with the newly in- 
stalled, 25-cycle medium-voltage bus 
tends to separate this plant into two 
independently operating stations, an 
undesirable condition which should be 
avoided. To overcome this tendency, 
two steps are recommended. The first 
involves the transmission substation 
which will be tied to the other 60-cycle 
generating stations of the system, 
thereby integrating the 60-cycle genera- 
tion of this plant with all other 60-cycle 
generation. The second recommends the 
installation of a frequency converter, of 
approximately 30,000-kilowatts capac- 
ity, west of the proposed new 60-cycle 
switch house in the engine-turbine room, 
to permit interchange of power between 
the buses of the 60-cycle and 25-cycle 
systems. The converter will be usable 
also as reserve for the 25-cycle genera- 
tion by using power drawn from other 
stations through the transmission sub- 
station. Thus the station will again ef- 
fectively be made one. As the system 
demand at 25 cycles decreases with 
time, the use of the present 25-cycle 
switching facilities will decrease. The 
manner in which this switchgear will 
be put to further use must be deter- 
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mined by the rate of conversion of the 
system load from 25- to 60-cycle power. 

System Operation—Space should be 
provided in the switch house for the 
recording facilities and other needs of 


the System Operator, as outlined later | 


under “System Operation.” 


74th Street Power Plant 

Further Additions—The 25-cycle tur- 
bines at the 74th Street Plant seem to 
be in fairly good condition and, prop- 
erly maintained, should supply the 
plant’s quota to the system’s 25-cycle 
needs for some years to come, although 
they are inefficient when compared to 
modern turbines. However, because 25- 
cycle service to substations will tend to 
diminish with the modernization of the 
distribution system and the gradual 
changeover of such service to 60 cycles, 
these turbines’ useful life is limited. 
These units are capable of quick start- 
ing and their temporary use for peak- 
load service has advantages. 

Modernization of the steam supply 
at the earliest date possible is desirable, 
but speed and possibilities of accom- 
plishing this are affected by the speed 
with which 60-cycle generation and 
modern boilers are introduced. The 
steam supply to the old equipment can 
then be either a by-product of the new 
boiler plant or of an adjunct thereto. 
The City has authorized the initiation 
of 60-cycle service to substations from 
its City-owned plants with the installa- 
tion of a 66,000-kilowatt unit at 74th 
Street, plans for procurement of which 
are well under way. The part of 74th 
Street Plant in a modernization pro- 
gram depends largely upon whether the 
City installs a second 66,000-kilowatt 
unit to supply its growing needs of 60- 
cycle power and the speed with which 
the program of elimination of 25-cycle 
service is accomplished. 


Programing Plant Additions—The first | 
of two presently contemplated 66,000- 
kilowatt 60-cycle units operating at 
1,250-psi. (pounds per square inch) pres- 
sure has been purchased and its installa- 
tion planned, with initial operation 
scheduled for late in 1953. In the inter- 
est of reliability, and because it is the 
first unit of its kind in this system, 
steam supply will be from two boilers, 
either one of which will be capable of 


-earrying a large portion of the unit’s 


capacity. With the completion of the 
second of these boilers late in 1953, it 
will then be in order to remove, say, 16 
of the old boilers to provide for a third 
boiler having the same capability as 
each of the first two installed. 

In the meantime, depending upon the 
speed with which the City carries out 
its plans, and if it conforms with the 
schedule laid down in this Report, a 
second 66,000-kilowatt 60-cycle turbine 
will have been ordered early in 1952. 
The third boiler should be completely 
ready for operation early in 1956. In 
the interval between the initial opera- 
tion of the second boiler and readiness 
for operation of the second turbine, 
steam should be available for service to 
the 25-cycle equipment through reduc- 
ing valves. Although the amount will 
approximate only 25,000 kilowatts, the 
gain in efficiency, as well as reliability, 
of 25-cycle production should be appre- 
ciable. 

When that point has been reached, 


little or nothing in the way of additions 
to the 74th Street Plant would be justi- 


‘fiable, pending the progressive shutting 


down and elimination of the 25-cycle 
turbine generators. 

With the need for 25-cycle service 
ended, so far as the 74th Street Power 
Station is concerned, the equipment 
devoted to that service can be shut down 
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and space will then be available for 
more 60-cycle generating units. As pres- 
ently foreseen, the plant’; maximum 
capacity will probably be no more than 
250,000 kilowatts. 

Other Features — Attention of the 
Board of Transportation has been called 
to the desirability of having available 
for the modernized plant’s use at all 
times a reasonably sized reservoir of oil, 
rather than depending solely upon a 
floating dockside supply. It has been re- 
ommended that oil tanks to contain such 
a supply for 74th Street be located on 
Welfare Island, immediately across the 
river from the plant. These tanks would 
be of the buried type and, for that 
reason, wholly unobjectionable. Proper 
provisions for unloading at the Island 
from seagoing tankers would make oil 
available with a possibility of material 
savings in first cost. 

Switching Facilities—The program for 
this station includes the elimination 
of all existing 25-cycle-system power 
‘switchgear. To house the replacement 
‘switchgear and certain other facilities, 
a new switch house is to be erected 
directly west of the power plant build- 
ing. 

Since the program incorporates the 
first 60-cycle generation, it is necessary 
that a 60-cycle medium-voltage bus be 
established. Lack of suitable land area 
in the vicinity results in plans for a 
superstructure erected above the turbine 
rooms. This space can be expanded to 
incorporate all foreseeable requirements 
or medium-voltage 60-cycle switching 
quipment. 

In line with the integration of the 
ystem, a transmission substation in the 
vicinity of this plant is proposed 
because, although elimination of the 
xisting 25-cycle switchgear will make 
available certain floor areas, these are 




















not desirably situated nor arranged for 
the installation of new switching equip- 
ment. Two frequency converters of Z0; 5 
000-kilowatt capacity each, now being 
installed, will make a single station 
similar to that of the 59th Street Sta- 
tion. 


Kent Avenue Plant 


Further Additions—The Kent Avenue 
Plant occupies a unique position in the 
power generating facilities supplying 
the City’s Rapid Transit System. With 
the exception of the new unit at the 
59th Street Plant, it contains, in the 
form of superposed, or topping, tur- 
bines, the most modern equipment of 
any of the three plants. Since 1939, 
these turbines have generated at a very 
low coal rate, even in terms of good 
modern power generating practice. 
However, Kent Avenue is badly handi- 
capped by very limited surplus floor 
area or outside storage space even 
though there is compensation in being 
located on a side arm of the East River 
(which affords tidal protection). Space 
limitations within the plant make it 
necessary to carry its fair quota of 
reserve coal supply in barges, rather 
than in bunkers or in storage space, 
but this protected water location has 
value as a “waterborne” storage area. 
High temperatures in the summer cause 
poor circulation of condensing water in 
this location and, consequently, some 
loss in efficiency that would not prevail 
otherwise. ® 


The Kent Avenue Plant also suffers 
under a potential hazard, or handicap, 
in that its close proximity to the naval 
shipyard makes it vulnerable to bomb- 
ing. Another handicap, affecting avail- 
ability for expansion, is the bad condi- 
tion of the so-called old boiler room. 
Costly repairs of this unit invite the 
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recommendation that it be torn down 
and replaced, rather than expend a 
large amount to continue it in service. 

Programing Plant Additions—The first 
and most essential step to be taken is 
to augment the reliable steam supply. 
The present highly efficient topping- 
turbine installation has but two boilers 
to serve its needs. Their undepend- 
ability and the unsatisfactory condition 
of the old boiler house make necessary 
immediately the addition of a third 
boiler to the plant at the end of the so- 
called new boiler room. 

This boiler unit would be combined 
with new coal handling equipment 
which would be connected with a tem- 
porary conveyor to the old boiler house. 
The plant supply can be “firmed up” 
only when steam from this new boiler 
is made available. It would be unwar- 
ranted and undesirable to install a new 
high-pressure condensing turbine at the 
west end of the “new” turbine room 
until, through major alteration of 
switching facilities, proper provision 
has been made for it. Hence, the neces- 
sity of postponement of this addition 
until a new switch house can be built. 

With the first new boiler in place, 
and added steam supply available, dem- 
olition of the west end of the old boiler 
room should proceed. Installation in the 
vacated space of a fourth high-pressure 
boiler should further firm up the sta- 
tion’s steam supply and provide its use 
in connection with the new, high-pres- 
sure turbine, as well as for partially 
supplying the needs of old low-pressure 
turbines through reducing valves. 

The installation of a new high-pres- 
sure turbine, having a capacity of ap- 
proximately 60,000 kilowatts and oper- 
ating at 60 cycles, would be possible 
only in late 1957 or early 1958. At the 
same time, the new switch house will be 


built to occupy the east end of the old 
turbine room and the east end of the 
space previously occupied by the old 
boiler room. 

This program of reconstruction will 
make space available for storage 
between the new switch house and the 
fourth boiler in the area previously 
occupied by the old boiler house. 

Switching Facilities—Similar to that 


~ described for the other two plants, a 


switch house for new 60-cycle switch- 
gear will be required at the Kent Ave- 
nue or east end of the old engine room 
and boiler house. A part of this space 
can be made available immediately, 
since the three 7,500-kilowatt turbine 
generators are not now serviceable. This 
will make possible the establishment of 
a 60-cycle bus without the elimination 
of needed steam or electric generating 
capacity. 

The present switch galleries are very 
congested and a method to correct this 
condition has been developed in connec- 
tion with the establishment of transmis- 
sion switching and frequency conversion 
facilities at First Street and Third 
Avenue. This would reduce space re- 
quirements for switchgear in Kent Ave- 
nue Plant, and would permit orderly 
rehabilitation or replacement of present: 
25-cycle switching to the limit of ulti-. 
mate station output. Adequate space for 
control and recording devices would also | 
be obtained, as well as a new station. 
control room in the proposed 60-cycle: 
switch house. 

Further integration of the system: 
could be effected by a transmission sub-- 
station on a portion of the area along’ 
Kent Avenue. The Kent Avenue Plant, 
for the first time, would be connecte 
to the other two plants, thus accomplish- 
ing complete integration of the existin 
plants. 
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It is proposed, therefore, that fre- 
quency conversion needed to permit 
interchange of power between the two 


buses be installed in a new facility to 
be erected at First Street and Third 
Avenue. 


ADDITIONS TO EXISTING PLANTS 


The program, as presented, shows 
that. only 160,000 additional kilowatts 
can be applied to the “incremental 
growth” of the City’s transportation 
system’s effective capacity, with due 
allowance for spare, making a total 
available in 1960 of 530,000 kilowatts. 

The engineers’ estimate of load re- 
quirements as of 1960 is 550,000 kilo- 
watts, exclusive of any provision for 
service to Second Avenue improvements 
or to the Rockaway Beach Line. This 
would create a probable shortage of 
20,000 kilowatts, although in about 
1958 the deficiency will have been as 
high as 75,000 kilowatts if the system 
is wholly interconnected at that time. 
This deficiency will vary in magnitude 
from 1952 to 1960 and will be deter- 
mined by the rates at which the expan- 
sion of transit facilities is accomplished 
and at which new power facilities are 
provided. 

The Board of Transportation now 
purchases power from Consolidated 
Edison Company for supplying new 
substations installed to increase the 
capacity of the system at selected points. 
These substations are generally de- 
signed for 60-cycle service which is 
unavailable from the City plants. The 
plants are not capable of supplying 
/mormal demands on a firm basis, re- 
-gardless of the frequency of the loads. 


It is possible to continue the present 
practice for indefinite periods; that is 
tc say, isolated, selected substations can 
be supplied by some source other than 
the City’s power plants. Some difficulty 
in operating conditions may be experi- 


enced, however, and an annual increase 
in cost may result. 


An alternative would be to establish 
adequate capability in the City-owned 
system to avoid the continuance of defi- 
ciency. This would require the addition 
of a fourth plant integrated with the 
three present plants. 


New Plant Requirements 


The City’s plans for the development 
of the so-called Second Avenue subway 
lines and extensions, supplemented by 
any provision for the Rockaway Branch, 
will require a source for 120,000 kilo- 
watts of additional generating capacity, 
not including reserve. If load-growth of 
1960 is considered jointly with the pro- 
vision for the Second Avenue and Rock- 
away lines, a new plant of the order 
of 250,000 kilowatts will be required, 
with allowance either for reserve capac- 
ity or for the purchase of power in 
similar quantity. 


In the program outlined for the three 
existing plants, it is noted that improve- 
ment, additions, and retirement of over- 
age equipment cannot be achieved at a 
sufficiently rapid rate to permit the 
City plants to carry all loads of the 
IRT and BMT Divisions on a sound 
basis. The deficiency can easily be over- 
come by the purchase of power for the 
supply to selected substations. 


If the City is to continue in the busi- 
ness of supplying power, early dating 
of a new plant would be of distinct 
economic advantage—in coal and labor 
savings and in speeding the retirement 
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of highly inefficient, heavily manned, 
present-day plants. 

In the modernization program out- 
lined for the 59th Street Plant, it has 


been assumed that the last two existing 


turbine generators will be removed to 
permit the installation of a new turbine 
generator, with no net change in station 
capability. There will result a tempo- 
rary increase in power deficiency. 

The summation of the three factors, 
that is, the constant deficiency in plant 
capability, the need to retire overage 
generators at 59th Street, and the 
expected 1958 date for beginning opera- 
tion of the Second Avenue Trunk line, 
indicates that 1958 is the latest year in 
which a new plant should start operation. 


Converter Station at First Street and 
Third Avenue 


As stated, it is undesirable to use 
space in the Kent Avenue Plant to house 
frequency converters. Therefore, since 
space for switching facilities is limited, 
it would be desirable to limit the num- 
ber of medium-voltage circuits originat- 
ing in that station or to consider other 
adjacent housing for the frequency con- 
version and some of the switching. An- 
other site seems necessary also because 
of a heavy concentration of load in the 
Bay Ridge, South Brooklyn, and Bor- 
ough Hall Sections. Because of this con- 
centration, the number of local medium- 
voltage circuits required to serve these 
areas is relatively large and should be 
grouped so that three switching stations 
may supply them. 

The area at First Street and Third 
Avenue, Brooklyn, owned by the City 
of New York and partly occupied by 
Brooklyn Central Substation of the 
BMT Division, is very suitable for use 
as a switching and frequency converter 
station. It is recommended that three 


frequency converters of approximately 
30,000-kilowatt capacity each be in- 
stalled at this location, to be ready 
for operation as soon as possible (prob- 
ably in 1955). The connections neces- 
sary to integrate this converter station 
with the system, and to introduce a 
high degree of its reliability in effecting 
the transfer of energy between the 25- 
and 60-cycle buses in the Kent Avenue 


- Station, make it desirable to install a 


transmission substation at the First 
Street site. This would serve to connect 
the frequency converters to the 60-cycle 
part of the power system; power from 
that part of the system, after frequency 
conversion, could be fed to the Kent 
Avenue bus at 25 cycles. Operation 
similar to that at the 59th Street and 
74th Street Plants would be achieved. 


The addition of a switch house at 
First Street, to permit installation of 
medium-voltage switchgear from which 
subtransmission circuits originate, 
would serve as a substitute for the Kent 
Avenue Plant, where space for this 
equipment is not available. 


It is recommended that some 25- ol 
circuits now originating at the Kent Ave- 
nue bus be transferred to a new 25-cycle 
bus at First Street to permit moderniza- 
tion of the Kent Avenue switchgear and 
to provide a more diversified supply for 
added reliability to the subtransmission 
system. 

The three installations at First Street 
may then be listed as: (1) a transmission 
substation to integrate this unit with 
the system; (2) a switch house to pro- 
vide needed space in the Kent Avenue 
Station for switchgear modernization 
and to add reliability; and (3) a fre- 
quency converter station to provide 
means of transferring power between 
the 25- and 60-cycle buses in the Kent 
Avenue Station and permit excess capac- 
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ity in Kent Avenue to be supplied the 
system. 
Space should also be provided for the 





remote control equipment for the new 
60-cycle substations of the BMT Divi- 
sion. 


TRANSMISSION 


A saving in generation equipment 
and in subtransmission cables, ducts, 
and other facilities can be achieved by 
judicious selection of a group of points 
to be supplied with power by means of 
a high-voltage transmission system 
which would serve subtransmission cen- 
ters. These, in turn, would supply utili- 
zation substations. 

Improvement in reliability of the 
power system, which can be accom- 
plished by the establishment of com- 
paratively large capacity power ties 
between the generating stations, will 
require a smaller total amount of re- 
serve than treating each plant as an 
isolated station. 

A suitable transmission system will 

achieve operating economies from the 
ability to allocate power demands to 
selected stations and even to selected 
generators, without considering the lo- 
cation of the loads. For example, the 
normally lightly loaded periods, such as 
occur on Sundays, would require the 
use of only the most efficient machines 
in the system to supply the full load. 
Operating procedures may be developed 
to reduce the cost of operation for the 
off-peak periods. 
- As demands for 25-cycle power de- 
crease with time, the ability to carry 
all load, practically all the time, on the 
60-cycle system will be gradually real- 
ized. When this occurs, all 25-cycle 
generation will be eliminated and 
replaced by more efficient modern 
machinery without the need to retire 
simultaneously all 25-cycle synchronous 
converters. 


Transmission Details—The general 
transmission system will be one in 
which all generating stations will be 
interconnected by means of high-voltage 
circuits, and all switching stations not 
directly related with generating sta- 
tions will be served by high-voltage cir- 
cuits. The system proposed incorporates 
two complete loops connected in such 
manner that each transmission substa- 
tion, regardless of its geographical rela- 
tionship to generation, is so tied into the 
system that it is served by one or more 
power plants; when served by only one 
power plant it is also served by another 
switching station. It may be restated 
that each switching station is supplied 
by at least one “‘first line” source gener- 
ating station, or by two such connec- 
tions, or by one such connection and one 
connection from another transmission 
substation (a “second line” source). 


The transmission line between the 
59th Street Plant and the 74th Street 
Plant will be common to the two loops. 
The transmission substations adjacent 
to these plants are to be connected 
by high-voltage transmission circuits. 
From the 59th Street Transmission Sub- 
station, the first loop is routed to the 
Kent Avenue Transmission Substation, 
thence to First Street, Brooklyn, Trans- 
mission Substation, thence to the pro- 
posed new power plant, thence to the 
Fresh Pond Transmission Substation, 
thence to the Corona Transmission Sub- 
station, returning from there to the 
74th Street Power Plant. 


Should the new power plant be devel- 
oped on the site at the foot of 37th 
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Street, Brooklyn, the loop would be re- 
vised to the extent that a transmission 
substation in or near the Canarsie area 
would be inserted. 


Should no such generating station de- 
velop at 37th Street, a switching station 
at 38th Street and Fifth Avenue is pro- 
posed. This would not be directly con- 
nected in the loop, but would be served 
by two circuits, one originating in the 
new power plant on Jamaica Bay and 
the other originating at the First Street 
Transmission Substation. 


The second loop incorporates the 
high-voltage tie between the 59th Street 
and 74th Street Plants. From the 59th 
Street Transmission Substation, it would 
be connected to a transmission substa- 
tion in the Concourse Yard of the IND 
Division, thence to a transmission sub- 
station in the 129th Street Yard of the 
old Second Avenue Elevated Line in 
Manhattan, thence to the 74th Street 
Transmission Substation. 


The capacity of the transmission cir- 
cuits must necessarily vary, depending 
upon their points of connection in the 
system. In those circuits tying to a 
transmission substation adjacent to a 
generating station, there should be 
sufficient capacity to permit the use of 
a generating equipment in other sta- 
tions to serve as full reserve for the 
largest generator in the station. 


In those circuits connecting to an 
isolated transmission substation, there 
should be sufficient capacity to permit 
normal servicing of equipment or ac- 
cidental outages without impairing the 
ability to carry the load on the switch- 
ing station adjacent to the transmission 
substation. This, however, may require 
the overloading, within acceptable limits 
of cable, of transformers and other 
facilities. 


The consideration: of these factors 
concludes that the voltage for the trans- 
mission circuits must be nominally 69 
kilovolts. Consideration has been given 
to lower voltages, but it has been con- 
cluded that the least total cost will re- 
sult from the use of 69 kilovolts. A 
further argument in favor of this selec- 
tion, as against a lower voltage, is the 
necessity to carry cables of this voltage 


- outside of the subway system, i.e., under 


city streets, where space is at a pre- 
mium and the lower voltages would re- 
quire more cable space. 

The selection of 69 kilovolts requires 
certain major differences in equipment 
and facilities from those now in use. 
Among these are the use of outdoor 
switching facilities and the increased 
use of outdoor power transformers. 
Both are necessary because of the high 
voltage, since no acceptable method of 
installing this equipment indoors has 
been devised. A type of power cable 
(new to the City system) will be re- 
quired, since the present high voltage 
on the system is 27 kilovolts. 


Programing Transmission 
Construction 

A high-voltage transmission substa- 
tion (interconnected by high-voltage 
underground cable) adjacent to each 


power plant has been proposed to mini- 


mize the difficulty of sending large 
blocks of power from one station to 
another or to other points in the system. 

The program for each power plant 
includes the time at which construction 
of each plant should start operation. So 
that the earliest effective use of these 
facilities may be had, the transmission 
circuits between the Kent Avenue Plant 
and the First Street Transmission Sub- 
station should begin operation early in 
1955 for the 25-cycle connections, and 
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early in 1956 for the 60-cycle connec- 
tions. Earlier installation of the 25- 
cycle facilities is needed to use the fre- 
quency converters at First Street for 
supplying 60-cycle load from 25-cycle 
generation at Kent Avenue. 

After the establishment of the 60- 
cycle connection between Kent Avenue 
and First Street, installation of station 
ties from the 74th Street Power Plant 
to the 59th Street Power Plant and 
from the 59th Street Power Plant to the 
Kent Avenue Power Plant will make 
possible power interchange among sta- 
tions. 

Soon thereafter, and for completion 
in late 1956 or early 1957, the connec- 
tion of the 74th Street Station to the 
transmission substation at 129th Street 
should be installed. The connection from 
the 59th Street Station to the trans- 
mission substation at the Concourse 
Yard also should be installed, in order 
that the 60-cycle utilization substations 
being installed in the Bronx may be fed 
on a permanent basis soon after their 
installation. 

For completion in early 1958, the fol- 
lowing should be installed: those por- 
tions connecting First Street to 38th 
street and to the proposed new power 
plant; the portion connecting 38th 
Street to the proposed new power plant; 
the portion connecting the proposed 
new power plant to the Fresh Pond 
Transmission Substation; and the clos- 
ing section of the Manhattan and Bronx 
loop connecting the 129th Street Sub- 
station with the Concourse Yard Sub- 
station. 

The conclusion of this work will re- 
sult in a complete loop through northern 
Manhattan and the Bronx, but the loop 
connecting Brooklyn and Queens to the 
Manhattan power stations will lack two 
links. These should be completed late in 


1959 or early in 1960 and will include 
the connections from the Corona Trans- 
mission Substation to the Fresh Pond 
Transmission Substation and to the 
74th Street Plant. 

The date at which a transmission cir- 
cuit starts operation should be coinci- 
dental with, or later than, the date at 
which the transmission substations at 
each end of the circuit are available. 
This criterion indicates that the trans- 
mission substation and switch house at 
59th Street should be ready in 1956. The 
transmission substation at 74th Street 
should be ready at the same time. The 
switch house at 74th Street is already 
programed and is expected to be com- 
pleted late in 1953. 

The transmission substation and 
switch house at Kent Avenue should 
also be completed by 1956 to permit the 
interconnection of the three stations. 

The transmission substation and the 
switch house adjacent to the proposed 
new power plant should be installed 
simultaneously with the power plant. 

The transmission substation and 
switch house at First Street and Third 
Avenue, Brooklyn should proceed with 
the installation of the first frequency 
changers and should therefore be com- 
pleted early in 1955. The transmission 
substations at 129th Street and Con- 
course Yard should be completed early 
in 1957, and those at 38th Street and 
Fresh Pond, early in 1958. 

The date at which the Corona Trans- 
mission Substation and switch house 
should be completed will be determined 
by the date at which the North Shore 
Branch of the Long Island Rail Road is 
converted to rapid transit operation. 
However, since the section of the loop 
connecting Fresh Pond Substation to 
the 74th Street Power Plant passes 
through the Corona Substation, it will 
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be desirable to establish a stub bus in 
Corona not later than 1959. 


Power System Ties 


As stated, City-owned plants should 
be interconnected to increase reliability 
and permit scheduling of generation in 
the interest of maximum operating 
economy. For similar reasons, it will be 
desirable to connect the City’s power 
system to power systems under private 
management which serve the same or 
adjacent areas. Such an interconnection 
will permit economy interchange of 
power between the City power system 
and private utilities, and will serve to 
permit reduction in gross reserves in all 
systems and to increase reliability by 
adding source diversity to the gener- 
ating facilities. 


Such interconnections are a subject 
of negotiation with the operating pri- 
vate utilities and no detailed recom- 
mendations are made except that a tie 
from each City power station, and per- 
haps from the proposed new plant, to 
a station in the Consolidated Edison 


system or to the Long Island Lighting 
Company system might prove desirable. 


System Operation 


The establishment of an integrated 
power-supply system imposes the need 
for a centralized control of its units. 
Economical operation of the system also 
suggests that load dispatching become a 
normal operation, and that the sched- 


- uling and assignment of load to stations, 


and even to individual machines, be in 
the hands of a highly skilled group at a 
central location. 

The needs of this facility would be, as 
a minimum, means to obtain a con- 
tinuous record of the condition of each 
station as to output, ability and econ- 
omy; means for instant communication 
with the station operator at each sta- 
tion; authority to schedule and, on short 
notice, to revise Scheduling of all equip- 
ment in each station; and, perhaps, 
authority to change system load de- 
mands by such means as orders for 
reduction of car heating, and other 
orders which would result in a cutting 
down of power demand. 


UTILIZATION SUBSTATIONS 


IRT Division 


Substations in the IRT Division 
generally use synchronous converters 
to provide the direct current for train 
operation. These converters are housed 
usually in steel or brick buildings which 
occupy plots of considerable size. Utili- 
zation substations are located in resi- 
dential and commercial. areas, often 
appreciable distances from the subway 
or elevated routes they serve. The con- 
verters are connected to supply a direct- 
current bus in the utilization substation 
from which cables take the power to the 
contact rail. 


The alternating-current supply to the 
synchronous converters is taken from a 
bus through low interrupting capacity 
circuit breakers. The alternating-cur- 
rent bus is supplied from either the 59th 
Street or the 74th Street Power Plant 
through one or more cables connected 
to the bus through low interrupting 
capacity circuit breakers. 


In most substations, all cables supply- 
ing the alternating-current bus ori- 
ginate at the same power plant. In a 
few instances, switching operations 
allow a substation to feed from either 
of the two power plants; a few substa- 
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tions can receive all or part of alter- 
nating-current power requirements from 
the Consolidated Edison system. In 
general, each cable originating in a 
power plant serves only one substation ; 
a few substations receive power from an 
adjacent substation. Certain of these 
service arrangements are intended to 
obtain a high degree of reliability, 
partly achieved by using a large number 
of cables to serve the loads in an area. 
Most substations sectionalize the alter- 
nating current bus, thus making it 
possible to isolate a portion of the sub- 
station (should serious trouble develop) 
and thus increase the over-all relia- 
bility. 


Disadvantages of Present Facilities 


Low interrupting capacity circuit 
breakers, measured by modern stand- 
ards, have become inadequate. Unpro- 
tected knife switches for isolation of 
equipment and other uses in the direct- 
current connections reduce reliability 
and are hazardous. 


Operation of the alternating-current 
bus as a Single supply, rather than sec- 
tionalizing it as a multiple supply, tends 
to reduce reliability and, more seri- 
ously, makes it serve aS a by-pass 
around feeder reactors installed in the 
cable circuits from the power plant. The 
net effect of this by-pass is to make it 
difficult or impossible to reduce to some 
satisfactory level the interrupting ca- 
pacity requirements on the substation 
circuit breakers. 

Another disadvantage of the present 
method of supply on the IRT Division is 
the concentration of large amounts of 
conversion equipment in a single sub- 
station. This concentration of capacity 
presents a problem in providing suit- 
able direct-current connections for the 
several lines served by a substation and 


results, in some instances, in cross- 
connection of contact rails of crossing 
lines such as exists at the point at Third 
Avenue and 42nd Street where the 
Third Avenue elevated crosses. the 
Queensborough subway. Such connec- 
tions also introduce additional circuit 
length, with corresponding deteriora- 
tion of voltage regulation and increases 
in power losses. 

Since most substations feed two or 
more lines, a serious failure occurring 
in a substation could result in wide- 
spread delays and confusion. The pres- 
ent age and state of disrepair of the 
substation equipment tend to increase 
the possibility of such major failures. 


BMT Division 


Most BMT substations are fed by one 
or more cables originating at the Kent 
Avenue Power Plant and supplying the 
substation directly, as is the practice on 
the IRT Division. However, most of 
these substations also have cable con- 
nections from the Kent Avenue Station 
which are tapped to provide supply for 
one or more other substations. With few 
exceptions these cable leads were so 
connected that failure at any point will 
render the cable unserviceable for sup- 
ply to any of the substations. This re- 
duces the availability of the cable and, 
more important, makes it an unreliable 
source of power. 

Some BMT substations can be served 
also by Consolidated Edison, as an 
alternate to the Kent Avenue Power 
Plant. Since no BMT Division substa- 
tions are in Manhattan, those portions 
of the Division use power from IRT 
stations. 

Capacity concentrations and other 
disadvantages found in IRT substations 
apply substantially to the BMT sub- 
stations. 
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IND Division 

The utilization substations of the 
IND Division consist almost entirely 
of mercury arc rectifiers, with only five 
stations using rotating equipment to 
produce direct current. The alternating- 
current supply to all IND substations 
originates from the 60-cycle high- 
voltage distribution system of the Con- 
solidated Edison Company. Most of the 
substations are underground and on- 
line, and are usually accessible from the 
subway and street. This type of con- 
struction eliminates property cost and 
reduces the length of direct-current 
cables from the substation bus to the con- 
tact rail. Each IND substation generally 
contains no more than two rectifier 
units ; in a few instances, more than two 
rectifiers are installed in a single sta- 
tion, and some off-line substations are 
in service. 


Systems Power Supply 

The supply of the IRT and BMT sub- 
stations is 3 phase, 25 cycle, 11.5 kilo- 
volts (or 19 kilovolts nominal), and 
is usually run in underground cable 
largely within the subway structures. 

The supply of the IND Division is 
3 phase, 60 cycle, 13.2 kilovolts or 
26.4 kilovolts. The choice of voltage is 
determined by the location of the source, 
13.2 kilovolts being used in Manhattan 
and Bronx, and 26.4 kilovolts in Brook- 
lyn and Queens, following general prac- 
tice of Consolidated Edison. The supply 
circuits generally are tapped from the 
Consolidated Edison Company’s normal 
distribution-system cables. 


Systems Operation and Maintenance 

With a few exceptions, the IRT and 
BMT substations are manned and oper- 
ated locally; exceptions are stations not 
in continuous service, each of which is 
remotely controlled from an adjacent 


station. The substations of the IND 
Division are all arranged for complete 
remote control from the Central Sub- 
station in West 53rd Street, Manhattan. 

With respect to maintenance of the 
IRT and BMT substations, several per- 
tinent factors are involved. Expendi- 
tures for both material and labor have 
been rising steadily for at least ten 
years even though suitable adjustments 


to offset the increase in unit cost of 


material and labor are taken into 


consideration. 


Probable Retirement of Equipment 


Age and loading are the largest con- 
tributors to the need for maintenance 
and repair. This is borne out by the 
maintenance costs established for the 
IND Division, which have maintained a 
fairly constant level. In contrast are the 
rising costs of maintaining the older 
IRT and BMT equipment, which reflect 
the accelerated rate of depreciation on 
the older equipment. It might be reason- 
able to conclude that the cost of main- 
tenance is so excessive that annual 
charges for replacement and mainte- 
nance of new equipment would produce 
lower annual expenditures. 

Other indications of approaching re- 
tirement of the substation equipment 
also exist. In several substations it was 
found that routine high-potential tests 
of equipment had been discontinued be- 
cause such tests risked immediate 
equipment failure. In others it was 
found that rotating equipment is occa- 
sionally operated under light load for a 
period prior to being fully loaded, in 
order to improve insulation which has 
deteriorated sufficiently to absorb mois- 
ture during standstill. 

Other substations utilize equipment 
whose condition in operation is haz- 
ardous to personnel. 
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Inadequate building ventilation some- 
times results in extremely high tempera- 
tures within the substation structures. 
In some substations exit in the event of 
electrical failure would be difficult or 
impossible, since only a single exit is 
provided. 

Conversely, some stations have been 
operating on continuously reducing 
loads, due principally to the elimination 
of surface and elevated lines. This devel- 
opment permits taking machines out of 
service for extended periods without 
affecting the ability of the substation to 
serve its load, thus adding many years 
to station life. Also, the retirement of 
one or more substations containing 
largely overage equipment, but also 
containing some younger and still serv- 
iceable equipment, allows transfer of 
serviceable equipment to stations hav- 
ing insufficient capacity or inadequate 
equipment. Both these possibilities for 
prolonging substation life are con- 
sidered in this Report. 


Proposed Replacement Program 


The bases for determining the order 
in which retirements should be made 
include all the preceding factors, as well 
as other phases of power supply such 
as housing. While substation structures 
appear to have many years of remain- 
ing life, in a few instances they appear 
to be close to the limit of their useful- 
ness and should be retired. 

Another factor in establishing retire- 
ments at a given time is the matter of 


stable operation of the generators to 


deliver a 60-cycle supply. 

The substation replacement program 
will, for many years, result in a system 
in which both frequencies are used and 
in which substations serving adjacent 
portions of a single subway line would 
be supplied at different frequencies. 


@ 


In itself, dual frequency supply has 
some advantage in diversity of supply. 
However, substantially all 25-cycle 
utilization equipment is in the form of 
rotating machines and it is character- 
istic of the machine that, upon reduc- 
tion of voltage supply, it tends to 
continue to produce its rated direct- 
current voltage for a measurable time. 
Mercury arc rectifiers, of the type 
normally used for railroad service, will 
likewise continue to supply load upon 
reduced voltage on the alternating- 
current side so long as this controls the 
direct-current output voltage and has 
no possible feedback from other sources 
of direct current. 


In a subway line fed by both rectifiers 
and rotating machines which operate 
substantially in parallel, the disadvan- 
tage is that the rotating machines tend 
to maintain a direct-current voltage 
upon loss or reduction of the alter- 
nating-current voltage, while the recti- 
fiers will tend to decrease their direct- 
current voltage. This will usually result 
in the complete loss of load by the 
rectifiers. 

Since the primary sources of the two 
types of equipment are completely inde- 
pendent of each other, a reduction in 
the voltage supplied to the rectifiers 
(from a 60-cycle source) will have no 
effect whatever on the 25-cycle power 
supply to the rotary equipment. The 
ultimate result of this could be that a 
decrease in 60-cycle applied voltage 
would result in a complete loss of power 
on the 60-cycle system in the area 
affected. Such a cable failure, resulting 
in a short-time reduction to a below- 
normal value of bus voltage, could cause 
the unloading of the generators in the 
generating station. This would decrease 
the stability of the system and could 
result in forcing one or more generators 
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out of step so that the turbine controls 
might take the generator out of service. 
Thus, the dual frequency system can 
produce secondary results of grave 
consequence. , 

The retirement at a given time of 
either all substations in a geographic 
area or all substations supplying a sec- 
tion of subway line is therefore recom- 
mended. The equivalent is sometimes 
achieved by selective installation of rec- 
tifiers to supply a subway line which 
reduces the load on one or more sub- 
stations without eliminating any sub- 
station. : 

The program outlined for substation 
retirements does not recommend retire- 
ment of all 25-cycle facilities because 
the more recent installations are capable 
of continuing operations for as long as 
20 years. Not included in the latter 
category are the synchronous converters 
now operating from 60-cycle supply on 
the IND Division. (These are 20 years 
old and may require replacement within 
10 to 15 years.) 


Policy and Procedure of Modernization 

In recent years the Board of Trans- 
portation has used mercury arc recti- 
fiers in all new substations. Advantages 
of these over any other practical form 
of power conversion equipment include 
greater efficiency, lower maintenance 
cost, and high reliability. 

Incidental to a program of installation 
of 60-cycle rectifier stations, the choice 
of a single, standard-size rectifier (unit 
rating of 3,000 kilowatts) in the pro- 
posed new system is well justified. 
Replacement and repairs are simplified, 
as is training of operating and mainte- 
nance personnel. 

As the simplest case, each substation 
should contain one rectifier unit, with 
its switching, transformation, and aux- 


iliaries. Similar installations in the IND 
subway used the subway structure as 
part of the substation enclosure; thus 
cost of structure was a small factor. But 
when cost of structure becomes an im- 
portant part of the total cost, study . 
should be made prior to the selection of 
the general arrangement of substations 
along a subway line. 

The general studies almost always 


-Jead to the selection of one- or two-unit . 


substations. The use of more than three 
rectifiers should be avoided since all the 
disadvantages of concentration, includ- 
ing increased capital cost and increased 
power losses, become appreciable. 
Operation 

Substations on the IRT and BMT 
Divisions maintain a full crew for hours 
of operation. A few substations are 
arranged for remote operation, usually 
from an adjacent station. All substa- 
tions on the IND Division have full re- 
mote control from the center in Central 
Substation on West 58rd Street, Man- 
hattan. Savings to be realized from 
centralized operation indicate that all 
future substations should be arranged 
for remote control. 


Location 

The location of the utilization substa- 
tions on-line where possible is strongly 
recommended and, wherever possible, 
new stations should be placed under- 
ground for increased safety in the event 
of hostile action. The problem of provid- 
ing adequate capacity under any set of 
normal or predicted abnormal conditions 
without involving excessive amounts of 
equipment is a serious one. Probable 
change in load in the vicinity (due to 
train schedule or routing changes), addi- 
tions or rearrangement of trackage, and 
other factors not involving power equip- 
ment must be considered. 


+ 
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SUBTRANSMISSION AND DISTRIBUTION 


Switching Stations 


Sources of supply at different points 
throughout the City are identified as 
“switching stations.” Advantages to be 
obtained through these include: reduc- 
tion of length of cables operating at 
subtransmission voltages; a high degree 
of flexibility; and maximum reasonable 
degree of reliability. Switching stations 
should be located to produce the lowest 
reasonable cost for all facilities, includ- 
ing switching, cable plant, etc., and 
should house the necessary circuit 
breakers and accessory facilities for 
the 13.2-kilovolt or 26.4-kilovolt system 
which will carry power to two or more 
rectifier stations. Remote operation of 
these stations has many advantages, but 
is controlled in part by operating 
procedures. 

Because of the proposed location, it 
will be necessary to construct street 
duct systems to reach the subway lines 
served by each switching station; how- 
ever, the use of switching stations at 
carefully selected points throughout the 
City will greatly reduce the quantity of 
subtransmission cable needed; the total 
costs of the system, including street 
ducts, is considerably below that of a 
cable system with all circuits originating 
at the generating stations. 

Switching stations will transfer the 
points of potential cable congestion 
from within the walls of the power sta- 
tion to some point of convenience be- 
tween the main power stations and the 
utilization substations to be served. The 
rectifier stations served by a single cable 
should be nonadjacent and, if possible, 
on different subway routes; a maximum 
of four rectifier stations may be suitably 
served by one cable under this system 
but, in order to increase reliability, no 


two adjacent utilization substations 
should be served from the same switch- 
ing station. 

Subtransmission voltages should be 
selected on the basis of the existing Con- 
solidated Edison system in the respec- 
tive areas in order to make possible 
rapid connections between the Consoli- 
dated Edison system and the City sys- 
tem, with each providing reserve or 
emergency supply to the other. 


Cable System 


Present Condition—The present alter- 
nating-current feeder cable systems for 
the IRT and BMT Divisions are run 
largely within the subway structure. 
The system of supplying substations by 
individual cables has overcome the limi- 
tations imposed by the original small 
314-in. ducts, since small cables (and 
therefore small ducts) can be used. In 
changing over from operation at 25 
cycles to operation at 60 cycles, some 
problems may be met because of these 
small ducts, due to the need for larger 
cables. 


As substations are removed from 
service, the problem of future cable re- 
placement may be greatly reduced. 
Some of the newer existing cables may 
be adaptable for re-use, but this should 
be determined as the substation pro- 
gram progresses. Duct space to allow 
for installation of new cables within the 
existing systems will also present a 
problem to be considered for individual 
cases. 

The present plan of using multiple 
cables has a tendency to reduce the 
power loss in cables, but that loss is still 
high and means for reducing it should 
be considered if their capital cost is not 
excessive. The decision to adopt 60-cycle 
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generation obviates extension of the 
present 25-cycle system, but does not 
eliminate re-use of equipment whose 
function is independent of frequency, 


namely, cables, ducts and possibly some ~ 


switching facilities. Some 25-cycle sub- 
transmission equipment will be con- 
tinued in use for many years. 


Frequency Conversion 


Proper allocation of power from both 
25-cycle and 60-cycle sources of gener- 
ation to the existing substations which 
will remain and will require 25-cycle, 
and to the new substations, which will 
require 60-cycle power, involves use of 
frequency conversion. This is unavoid- 
able because the present retirement pro- 
gram of 25-cycle generation, in prefer- 


ence for 60-cycle generation, cannot be 
effected simultaneously with the pro- 
gram for retirement and substitution of 
substations. 

Frequency converters provide flexibil- 
ity in the supply of power at two fre- 
quencies, permit selection of the turbine 
generators to be operated on the basis 
of economy, and permit the use of 
generators at either frequency as re- 


-gerve for the entire system. Operating 


the frequency converters to supply 25 
cycles at periods of light loads, as 
against the use of the present 25-cycle 
turbine generators, will result in sav- 
ings, since the new 60-cycle turbine 
generators are far more economical in 
operation than the existing 25-cycle 
units. 


ORGANIZATION 


Duties, Responsibilities, and 
Effectiveness 


The Power Department personnel de- 
vote a large part of their time to the 
problems of maintaining continuous 
service with inadequate facilities. The 
general record of continuity of power 
supply has been good. 


During the war years, there was a 
shortage of manpower, and the required 
quantity of new material essential to 
maintain the plants was unobtainable. 
A substantial amount of deferred main- 
tenance accumulated while, at the same 
time, the need for maintenance work 
tended to increase. 


Although the number of operating 
posts has not increased over the years 
of private and public management, the 
total number of employees has increased 
because of shorter working hours, vaca- 
tions with pay, holidays, and sick leave. 


In modern plants, highly skilled, tech- 
nically trained men are required for the 
majority of the operating posts, because 
outage of a boiler and its turbine unit 
is a far more serious event in a 2- 
or 3-unit station that it is in a station 
with 60 or more boilers and 8 to 12 
generating units. Automatic equipment 
and centralized indicators and control 
systems require most careful watching 
and continued skilled maintenance in 
order to retain reliability; and the im- 
proper handling of an emergency 
involves much greater potential hazard 
to service and equipment than is the 
ease with older multiple-unit generating 
stations. 

Many modern power station operating 
crews include at least one, and often 
several, technically trained graduate 
engineers following up station economy, 
under suitable direction. 


The classification of employment now 
in effect, and the existing lines of pro- 
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motion, should be carefully reviewed in 
order to satisfy the more precise needs 
of service in a modern high-pressure 
power plant. The degree of specialized 
knowledge required in both maintenance 
and operating practices will be much 
higher than has existed heretofore. 
Accordingly it is the opinion of the 
engineers that the Civil Service classi- 
fications should take cognizance of the 
more highly specialized skills that will 
be required in the future. 

As the avenues of promotion open to 
certain lower grades of employees may 
lead either to maintenance work or 
operation, such “helpers” should be 
encouraged and guided in making an 
early choice of their future activities, 
and thereafter in specializing in either 
one or more, but not all, of the mainte- 
nance handicrafts or in one or more of 
the operating duties to which promo- 


tion may be possible. With such special- 
ized training and experience becoming 
the practice, the examinations for pro- 
motion should be conducted accordingly, 
in that each trade would be provided 
with its special examination. Likewise, 
each operating function should be simi- 
larly treated. It is true that this policy 
is practiced today. Its inclusion at this 
point in this Report is to emphasize the 


‘necessity of continuing a close adher- 


ence thereto if not actually improving 
thereon. 


In the interest of developing and 
maintaining high standards of technical 
performance within the City’s plants, 
serious consideration should be given to 
the adoption of ways and means, includ- 
ing proper examination for the enlist- 
ment of men qualified by experience and 
training in the operation of modern 
power plants. | 


COST ESTIMATE OF RECOMMENDED PROGRAM 


The modernization recommended in 
this Report is spread over the period 
1952-1959. The total cost is estimated 
at $325,099,000. This does not include 
other facilities planned, such as the 


Second Avenue trunk line. The im- 
provements recommended are listed in 
the table on p. 59, which indicates the 
year of cost incidence in conformity 
with the program. 





SECTION 3 


ACTION OF THE MAYOR'S COMMITTEE 


(1) Basic findings and recommenda- 
tions of the Committee with respect to 
policy on administrative reorganization 
and on transit fares are set forth in 


detail in Volume I, Chapter VI. These 
are briefly recapitulated below. 

(2) We recommend the creation by 
State law of an authority to supersede 
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the Board of Transportation and to 
take over the operation of the subways, 
elevated, surface, and ferry transit fa- 
cilities and appurtenances owned by 
the City of New York. We suggest that 
this authority be entitled ‘‘The New 
York Transportation Authority,” that 
it be directed by a board of three ap- 
pointed by the Mayor for overlapping 
six-year terms, and that it be adminis- 
tered by a general manager to be se- 
lected by the board. The board would 
be unpaid, except for a per diem hon- 
orarium, while the general manager 
would receive a salary of from $40,000 
to $50,000 a year. 

In addition to the transit facilities, 
we suggest that there be turned over 
to the Authority the operation and 
maintenance of all major City bridges, 
and possibly other transportation facil- 
ities, with power to place toll charges 
: on them to help carry the cost of the 
rest of the transportation system and 
to integrate their operation with that 
of the other facilities. 


The Authority would be empowered 
to extend its services beyond the City 
limits in the event of need, and it would 
be designed so that territories thus 
brought under the Authority might be 
represented on the board, with votes 
proportioned to the public investment 
of the territories involved in the entire 
transit system. 3 


(3) The power to fix the rate of fare 
and other charges after public notice 
and hearing would be entrusted to the 
Transportation Authority under defined 
legislative standards. These standards 
would require the Authority to fix rates 
of fare adequate to meet the cost of 
current operation, other than debt serv- 
ice, provided that this results in a rea- 
sonable balance, in the judgment of the 
- Authority, between maximum ultiliza- 


tion of the transit system and adequate 
revenues. In no case would a rate of 
fare be set higher than that needed to 
cover current expenses including oper- 
ations, depreciation, obsolescence, and 
interest. 


The Authority would be empowered 
to establish special rates of fare for 
school children and for week-end and 
off-peak-hour travel. 


(4) We are confident that the Author- 
ity will be able to operate under these 
powers and with these sources of rev- 
enue without subsidy from the City 
beyond continued City assumption of 
the debt service. With a vigorous busi- 
ness-like management, the co-operation 
of the employees, the elimination of 
unnecessary and competing bus lines, 
the streamlining of transit service, the 
full development of secondary revenues, 
and the assignment to the Authority of 
other revenue producing transportation 
facilities such as toll bridges, it may 
even be possible to operate with a con- 
tinued basic 10 cent fare. If not, a mild 
increase in fare, supplemented with off- 
peak-hour bargain rates, will cover all 
operating requirements so that a fur- 
ther subsidy should not be needed, ex- 
cept, perhaps during the first year of 
transition. If such a temporary subsidy 
is required, the existing authorization 
to issue short term bonds to cover the 
deficit should be extended by the Legis- 
lature for perhaps one year. We do not 
like this arrangement, but it is appar- 
ently the only thing that can be done 
during the transition to allow the 
Authority to arrive at its decisions with 
due deliberation after discovering what 
is required. 

The Committee gave consideration to 
the further financing of the Authority 
in the event that the powers and facili- 
ties assigned prove inadequate but was 
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not able to reach an agreement as to the 
best method. As a matter of public in- 
formation we, therefore, print several 
alternative methods of financing the 


Authority in the appendix of Volume I 


of this Report. 


(5) General control over future ex- 
tensions or the purchase of additional 
lines or facilities would continue to 
rest with the City, not the Authority, 
_ gince the Authority would issue no bonds 
and undertake no major construction 
except as authorized and financed by 
the Board of Estimate and the City 
Council. 


(6) We recognize that relations with 

labor remain the paramount operating 
problem, and call for a strong, modern 
employee relations unit in the Authority 
organization, with one section devoted 
to labor relations and one to general 
personnel administration, both headed 
by highly qualified executives. 


The new transportation act must of 
course fully protect the existing rights 
of labor. 


The need for adequate recruiting and 
training and development programs for 
skilled workers, supervising engineers, 
and executives has been emphasized in 
the Reports of both groups of engineers. 
Proper steps along the lines indicated 
should be instituted by the strengthened 
personnel unit. 


(7) The details of improved depart- 
mental organization should be worked 
out by the general manager to be ap- 
pointed ; however, we endorse in general 
the departmental and operating organi- 
zational suggestions contained in the 
Day & Zimmermann-Coverdale & Col- 
pitts Report. 


(8) In view of rising transit deficits, 


we urge that every possible step be 
taken to achieve operating economies, 


and in general endorse the economy 
moves recommended in the Day & Zim- 
mermann-Coverdale & Colpitts Report, 
especially regarding the establishment 
of system and procedure units. How- 
ever, we caution against any budgetary 
“economies” achieved at the expense of 
necessary modernization and mainten- 
ance, and urge especially that steps 
be taken to catch up on the deferred 


- maintenance as outlined in the Day & 


Zimmermann-Coverdale & Colpitts Re- 
port, and that careful review be made 
of the recommendations in the same 
Report for modernization of signaling 
equipment. 


(9) The accounting system for the 
Transportation Authority should be re- 
organized in accordance with standard 
public utility practice. This would make 
adequate provision for full cost of pen- 
sions, depreciation, and obsolescence, 
and would give the Authority a firm 
basis for its determinations. 


(10) Necessary modernization and 
maintenance of power distribution facil- 
ities as called for in the J. G. White Re- 
port should be undertaken immediately. 
However, before entering into an ex- 
pensive program of new power plant 
construction and modernization of exist- 
ing generating plant, a firm rate for 
purchased power must be negotiated 
with the utility. If past rates are a 
criterion, further study may well show 
that there is no advantage in City gen- 
eration over purchased power. AI- 
though there is no doubt that present 
rates for purchased power will be in- 
creased, and that construction costs of 
power facilities will likewise rise sub- 
stantially above the basis of the esti- 
mates used by the consultants, the 
resulting final differential may well indi- 
cate that the City should now enter into 
negotiations with a privately operated 
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power company to arrange for the sale 
of the City’s power plants and the pur- 
chase of all transit power in the future 
from the private utility. 


(11) We note the estimate in the Day 
& Zimmermann-Coverdale & Colpitts 
Report that $10,000,000 a year must be 
spent for the next 39 years on new cars 
for Rapid Transit. These needs should 
be carefully reviewed by the Authority 
and, if borne out, should be included 
in future current or capital budget esti- 
mates as may be appropriate. 


(12) The experience of the City dur- 
ing the bus strike of January, 19583, 
indicates to the Committee that the 
public interest requires that an inten- 


sive study be conducted by an inde- 


‘ 


pendent agency to determine which bus 


lines are still necessary. If a certificate 


of convenience and necessity could not 
be granted at this time, the bus line 
should not be continued solely because 
it has been in operation for many years. 
Continuing bus lines which have out- 
lived their usefulness, many of which 


duplicate City-owned rapid transit fa- 
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cilities, imperils the existing fare struc- 
ture and creates a serious traffic problem 
which could be avoided. The Board of 
Estimate should have this study avail- 
able before deciding what tax and other 
adjustments should be given to the bus 
companies. 


(13) The long-range solution of the 
entire transit problem of the metropoli- 
tan area will, in our judgment, involve 
not only the City’s subways and surface 
lines, but also the private mass trans- — 
portation facilities and, possibly, speci- 
fied controls over parking and street, 
bridge, and tunnel traffic. A comprehen- 
sive program to deal with these matters 
will also increasingly involve the entire 
metropolitan area, reaching into both 
New Jersey and Connecticut. In view of 
the establishment by the States of New 
York and New Jersey of official com- 
missions to deal jointly with certain 
aspects of this broad and intricate prob- 
lem, we urge that the City co-operate 
fully in their program of inquiry. 

Note: Dissenting and supplementary com- 


ments concerning transportation in Volume I, 
Appendix D. 


CHAPTER XII 


Water Supply 


EDITORIAL NOTE 


At the very start of its deliberations in 1950, the Committee 
on Management Survey was asked by the Mayor to add to its 
program of management studies an emergency examination of 
water supply policy. Along with this request, the Mayor trans- 
mitted to the Committee a plan presented by the Citizens Budget 
Commission for building a low dam, or “barrage,” across the 
Hudson River, south of Chelsea, New York, as the next major 
element in the development of a new source of water supply 
for the City. This pumped supply was advanced as an alter- 
native to the Board of Water Supply plan for an additional 
gravity supply from the West Branch of the Delaware River, 
known as the Cannonsville project. The latter project was 
so conceived as to permit it to become part of so-called 
“INCODEL,” a co-operative project with New Jersey, Pennsyl- 
vania, and New York (Interstate Commission on the Delaware 
River Basin, created by reciprocal legislation by New York, 
New Jersey, and Pennsylvania in 1949). 


The Mayor’s Committee accepted this urgent assignment 
and retained the services of four nationally known engineers 
to constitute the Committee’s Engineering Panel on Water 
Supply: Thorndike Saville, Professor of Hydraulic and Sani- 
tary Engineering and Dean, College of Engineering, New York 
University, Chairman; W. W. Horner, partner in Horner & 
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Shifrin, Consulting Engineers; Louis R. Howson, member of 
the firm of Alvord, Burdick & Howson, Consulting Engineers; 
and Abel Wolman, Professor of Sanitary Engineering, The 
Johns Hopkins University. 


It is to be noted that the assignment of the Panel was one 
of review of broad policy recommendations as developed by 
the Board of Water Supply, the Citizens Budget Commission, 
and others. It differed basically from the other projects of the 
Mayor’s Committee in that the Panel, while entering into de- 
tailed analyses and computations, was not organized or financed 
to undertake comprehensive original field work of its own. 
Accordingly, while its work penetrated deeply into the subject, 
its Report properly was designed to indicate the direction in 
which certain definitive engineering studies had to be under- 
taken, rather than to present all the final answers. Its main 
purpose was to present to the City, through the Committee, a 
broad line of policy—extremely important in this case, since 
a project for a dam and reservoir, once undertaken, commits the 
City irrevocably far into the future and runs into hundreds of 
millions of dollars. 


The assignment did not include such aspects of over-all 
water supply and distribution as organization, personnel, de- 
sign, construction, or distribution. However, because of its 
relation to supply problems, the Panel was asked to deal also 
with the general problem of leakage and adequate metering, 
although this request was not made until the major part of the 
work had been completed, and was, like the major assignment, 
directed at the formulation of policy rather than at the detailed 
management and engineering questions. 

The engineers conducted their studies during 1950-51. Their 
Report to the Mayor’s Committee on Management Survey was 
printed and made public by action of the Mayor’s Committee 
on December 10, 1951. 

Considerable additional material was developed as a result 
of conferences with members of the Board of Water Supply 
and experts introduced by them, relating particularly to the 
quality of Hudson River water, the costs of the proposed Hudson 
project as recommended by the engineers, and security problems 
in the event of war or sabotage. However, none of the addi- 
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tional material gathered by the Committee served to undermine 
the factual statements, findings, or recommendations contained 
in the Report of the engineers. 

In its deliberations, the Committee received information and 
assistance from the Board of Water Supply and staff, the Com- 
missioner and staff of the Department of Water Supply, Gas 
and Electricity, and from the New York State Department of 
Health, the City Department of Health, and the State Water 
Power and Control Commission. 

Consideration of the Panel’s Report extended over many 
months, since sharp differences of view developed on basic ques- 
tions of quality, availability of supply, economy, and safety 
under enemy attack of the various sources of water under 
review. Complicating the situation was the fact that even 
though the need to proceed with actual construction of the 
Cannonsville project was considered by many no longer as 
urgent as it had been thought shortly before, a key move in 
ultimately carrying that plan forward was an application pend- 
ing before the Supreme Court, which could well be jeopardized 
by an intimation on the part of the City that it was considering 
Hudson sources. Withdrawal of or delayed action on the appli- 
cation could well delay completion of Cannonsville beyond a 
safe date, if further studies should, after all, show that it would 
be indispensable. 

The findings and action of the Committee, as indicated in 
Section 2 of this chapter, while not unanimous on all points, 
represent the final conclusion of the Committee as officially 
transmitted to the Mayor, along with all collateral documents, 
on April 9, 1952. It will be noted that while the Committee does 
not embrace the Panel’s plan for use of Hudson water, and 
recommends that the City proceed with the Board of Water 
Supply’s Cannonsville project, it does call for further detailed 
engineering studies of the Hudson as a major water supply 
source other than on an emergency basis. Because of divisions 
within the Mayor’s Committee and the Subcommittee on Water, 
Section 2 contains, in addition to the action of the Mayor’s Com- 
mittee, the Report of the Subcommittee, and a Subcommittee 
Minority Statement. 
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SECTION 1 


FUTURE WATER SOURCES 


BY 


ENGINEERING PANEL ON WATER SUPPLY 


The Board of Water Supply is re- 
sponsible for supplying sources of safe 
and palatable water for New York 
City’s 8,000,000 population. This was 
estimated to require a flow of some 1,160 
million gallons per day, or 145 gallons 
per capita per day under normal condi- 
tions. In addition, the Board of Water 
‘Supply must plan ahead to meet the in- 
creasing per capita consumption as well 
as projected increases in population. 


The operation and maintenance of 
New York City’s water supply facilities 
is the responsibility of the Department 
of Water Supply, Gas and Electricity. 
This includes patrolling of reservoirs in 
New York State, as well as maintenance 
of dams, equipment, tunnels, and aque- 
ducts, plus inspection and maintenance 
of 5,300 miles of pipes with 2,500,000 
joints and 725,000 service connections 
above and below the surface of the 
ground within the City. 


The purpose of this study by the 
Engineering Panel was not to under- 
take exhaustive new development plans 
and designs for water supply, but rather 





Digest from “Future Water Sources of the 
City of New York,” by Engineering Panel on 
Water Supply, July, 1951; Thorndike Saville, 
Chairman; Wesley W. Horner; Louis R. How- 
son; Abel Wolman; and assisted by John C. 
Geyer and Norman D. Kenney. 


to make an authoritative evaluation of 
proposals already made, and to make 
recommendations as to the source of 
supply which should next be developed 
by New York City. Some of the factors 
considered were the cost of obtaining 
the required amount of water of suit- 
able quality, international or interstate 
complications, availability of required 
sites, and amount of time required in 
taking proposals from the planning to 
the operating stages. 


Historical Resume | 


In August, 1899, two investigations 
were started to determine what the next 
source of water supply should be. One 
was a study by the distinguished engi- 
neer John R. Freeman, and the other, 
organized by the Merchants’ Associa- 
tion,* employed a group of eminent 
hydraulic engineers including J. J. 
Croes, J. H. Fuertes, and George W. 
Rafter. 


Both groups came independently to 
approximately the same conclusions; 
namely, that the Housatonic or its tribu- 
tary, Ten Mile River, was the least ex- 
pensive. Mr. Freeman recommended it, 
but the Merchants’ Association did not, 
because of possible interstate difficulties. 





*Now the Commerce and Industry Associa- 
tion. 
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The ultimate result of these two 
studies was that the City created the 
famous Burr-Hering-Freeman Com- 
mission in 1902, to make a further de- 
tailed study of alternate sources. In 
November, 1903, they brought forth 
their report, which included recommen- 
dations to develop several sources, one 
of which was later included in the 
Board of Water Supply’s proposal pre- 
sented on July 27, 1927. 


The Board of Water Supply’s plan 
was approved by the Board of Estimate 
and by the State Water Power and 
Control Commission in 1929. It con- 
templated construction in three stages: 


First Stage—The Rondout Creek (a 
tributary of the Hudson) and the 
Neversink (a tributary of the 
Delaware). 

Second Stage—The East Branch of 
the Delaware. 


Third Stage—The Little Delaware, 
Willowemoc, and Beaver Kill (all 
Delaware tributaries). 


The State of New Jersey, with Penn- 
sylvania as intervener, applied promptly 
to the Supreme Court of the United 
States to enjoin the State and City of 
New York from diverting any of the 
waters of the Delaware or its tributar- 
ies. The Court’s decision of May 25, 
1931, prohibited the City of New York 
from diverting more than 440 mgd. (in- 
stead of the 600 mgd. requested) from 
tributaries of the Delaware. It also 
required the construction of a sewage 
treatment plant for Port Jervis and 
ordered dams and reservoirs to be 
operated so as to provide certain pre- 
scribed releases to the Delaware River 
in addition to the water diverted to New 
York City. 


Work on the first stage of the Board 
of Water Supply plan was started in 
1937, halted in 1943 because of the war, 


resumed in 1946, and is expected to be 
completed in 1952. The second stage 
is now under way and its completion 
is expected in 1956. 


In January, 1950, the Board of Water 
Supply secured approval from the Board 
of Estimate to proceed with a new plan 
for the third stage of its 1927 proposal. 
This plan omits the Little Delaware, 
Willowemoc, and Beaver Kill develop- 


- ments, and substitutes a development 


on the West Branch of the Delaware 
near Cannonsville, to produce approxi- 
mately 345 mgd. 


Meanwhile, the Citizens Budget Com- 
mission in February, 1950, urged that 
careful study be given to a proposal 
by Lawrence T. Beck to construct a low 
dam with gates and navigation locks 
across the Hudson River near Chelsea, 
and to pump and filter 500 mgd. of the 
river water into the Delaware Aque- 
duct for delivery to the existing reser- 
Voirs. 


In August, 1950, the Interstate Com- 
mission on the Delaware (Incodel) 
presented a plan dealing with the com- 
plete development and regulation of the 
entire Delaware River System. This 
proposal contemplated a dam at Can- 
nonsville at approximately the same site 
as planned by the Board of Water 
Supply in its presently proposed third 
stage described above, to deliver 240 
mgd. in a first stage and 510 mgd. 
ultimately. 


Population and Water Consumption 


Any valid plan for future water sup- 
ply sources must be predicated on 
future consumption and, therefore, fu- 
ture population. The Engineering Panel 
on Water Supply has studied the esti- 
mates of future population made by the 
following people and organizations: 
J. R. Freeman in 1900; the Board of 
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Water Supply in 1922; Regional Plan 
Association in 1941; Consolidated Edi- 
son Company in 1946; New York State 
Department of Commerce in 1949; 
Board of Water Supply in 1949 and 
1950; and Incodel in 1950. From these 
estimates and further detailed analysis, 
the Panel made its own estimate of 
future population. 

The Panel then made a _ separate 
analysis of estimated future per capita 
consumption. It applied these estimated 
per capita consumption figures to the 


estimates of future population, and 
reached the consumption to be expected 
in future years. The foregoing does not 
mean that each person uses water at 
the rate so determined upon, because 
total annual consumption includes in- 
dustrial use and the use of commuters. 
It does, however, integrate all factors 
that influence water consumption within 
a community. From their analyses, the 
Panel arrived at the estimates of future 
population and consumption shown in 
the table below: 


ESTIMATED FUTURE POPULATION AND WATER CONSUMPTION 


Population 


New York Per Capita 

Year City Consumption 

(millions) (gped.) 
1950 8.0 145* 

121** 

1960 8.5 155 
1970 8.8 162 
1980 9.0 168 
1990 9.15 172 
2000 9.25 177 





Consumption Consumption Total 
in the outside the Consump- 
City City tion 
(mgd.) (mgd.) (mgd.) 
1160* 40* 1200* 
951** 29** 980* 
1315 50 1365 
1425 70 1495 
1510 90 1600 
1575 105 1680 
1635 120 1755 


*Estimated consumption without emergency conservation measures. 
** Actual consumption as affected by emergency conservation measures. 


WASTE RESTRICTION AND METERING 


Waste and waste control are ex- 
tremely important in any conclusions 
regarding development of supplies, and, 
accordingly, the Panel was requested 
to examine in some detail the problems 
of waste and the opportunities in 
metering. 


Leakage from Street Mains 


There are approximately 5,300 miles 
of water pipes in New York City streets 
with 2,500,000 joints and 725,000 serv- 
ice connections. In most cases water 
mains are paralleled by sewers to which 
leakage from the water mains may es- 


cape undetected. Most of the larger 
cities are organized to detect and cor- 
rect this leakage from the distribution 
mains. 


In New York City, eight crews of 
five men each are nominally assigned to 
waste detection on the 1,639 miles of 
mains in Manhattan and the Bronx, 
although they perform other duties, 
such as pressure regulation, gradient 
surveys, service boundary extensions, 
trunk main operation, district pitometer 
gagings, hydrant flow tests, etc. The 
other Boroughs have no routine check- 
ing procedure. 
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In 1948, the crews located 264 leaks, 
which saved 20.81 mgd., and in 1949 
located 368 leaks, which saved 29.39 
megd., at costs reported at about $4,000 


per mgd. saved. Amortized over ten 


years on a straight-line basis, the cost 
of the water saved would be $1.10 per 
million gallons. 


Data given to the Panel indicate the 
infiltration of some 20 mgd. of fresh 
water into the sewers on the East Side 
of Manhattan from 26th Street to 61st 
Street. Whether this is ground water or 
water from water supply pipes can be 
revealed only by a complete investiga- 
tion. If this and similar amounts else- 
where are derived from water main 
leakage, a double saving will be made 
by correction—that is, less water used 
and less water treated in sewage treat- 
ment plants. 


Results obtained in other large cities 
through the employment of a substan- 
tial force of leakage-detection crews 
show New York City to be far behind 
in this phase of operation. New York 
City spends $89,300 per year for leak- 
age detection, while Chicago spends 
over $500,000. Detroit employs ten 
crews to locate and repair leaks. New 
York City employs eight crews who 
spend part of their time assigned to 
waste detection in Manhattan and the 
Bronx, and no time on the other three 
Boroughs. 


Experience in other cities indicates 
to the Panel that effective underground 
leakage and waste elimination proce- 
dures in New York City should result 
in a saving of at least 100 million gal- 
lons per day, and perhaps as much as 
200 mgd. 


Waste on Consumers’ Premises 


The water conservation program ini- 
tiated in October, 1949, decreased con- 


sumption during the period from Octo- 
ber, 1949, to January, 1950, by 276 
mgd. from that of the same period of 
1948-49. In June and July of 1950, the 
consumption decreased 280 mgd. from 
that of June and July of 1949. Savings 
achieved by these voluntary measures 
indicate that adequate conservation 
measures can eliminate waste. 


- Metering 


In a report dated November 6, 1947, 
the Water Supply Conservation Sub- 
committee of the Mayor’s Executive 
Committee on Administration con- 
cluded from a sampling survey of 2,832 
buildings that there was plumbing fix- 
ture leakage of at least 200 million 
gallons per day. Of this amount it was 
estimated that 110 mgd. could be saved 
through periodic two-year surveys or 80 
med. saved through four-year surveys. 


The period of rapid increase for the 
unmetered use of water in New York 
City was from 1942 to 1947. The 
1940-42 annual average was 660 mgd. 
This increased spectacularly to 835 
mgd. in 1947 without any correspond- 
ing increase in population. 

In the November 6, 1947, report, the 
following statement indicates a major 
reason for the large increase in un- 
metered consumption from 1942 to 
Toa: . 


During the war years, when labor 
and material became scarce for build- 
ing maintenance, the repair of leak- 
ing fixtures within buildings became 
progressively worse. Meanwhile, the 
tenancy which would normally have 
complained of inconvenience and 
waste of water, has become accus- 
tomed to neglect of such repairs. To- 
day building management apparently 
makes repairs, especially in the 
moderate and low rental structures, 
only when the leakage may do dam- 
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age to property. This conclusion is 
definitely supported by a survey made 
by the Department of Water Supply, 
Gas and Electricity from February 
lector aduly ..t, 1947.4 This «survey 
covered 2,832 buildings in the Bor- 
ough of Manhattan, chosen to give a 
cross-section of what could be ex- 
pected throughout the City, which 
disclosed 9,142 leaking water outlets, 
or an average of more than three 
jJeaking fixtures per building. Basing 
the computation of leakage of 14 gal- 
lon per minute for water closets and 
only 14, gallon per minute for fau- 
cets, it is estimated that the leakage 
uncovered showed a waste of 2,237,782 
gallons per day for the area surveyed. 
On this basis it is estimated that the 
City is wasting at least 200,000,000 
gallons of water every day through 
leaking plumbing fixtures. 


Cleveland reduced its daily consump- 
tion from 172 gallons per capita per day 
in 1901 to 98 gallons per capita per day 
in 1909 by metering. The Boston Metro- 
politan water district reduced its con- 
sumption from 128 to 90 gallons per 
capita per day in the period from 1907 
to 1915, during which the percentage of 
services metered was increased from 20 
percent to 70 percent. Boston today,” 
with 99.8 percent of its services 
metered, has a consumption which av- 
erages 116 gallons per capita per day. 
New York City, with only 26.5 percent 
of its services metered, averages 146 
gallons per capita per day. The con- 
sumption in 8 cities averaging 17 per- 
cent metered services is 73 gallons per 
capita per day greater than that of 18 
cities averaging 90 percent. 





“Ep. Note: These figures refer to 1949. 


New York’s population density per 
square mile is six times that of Los 
Angeles and almost double that of 
Detroit. This means that the average 
consumer in New York does not have 
the opportunity to use water about the 
home for much more than simple 
amenities and personal cleanliness. 
Since Los Angeles is in a semi-arid and 
warmer climate, with much more at- 
tention given to yards and flowers, its 
use of water for home beautification 
should be much greater, proportion- 
ately; than New- York ‘City’s. » The 
actual consumer use in New York is 
probably less than 40 gpcd. Assuming 
that universal metering would cause a 
reduction of only 30 gpcd. from the 
unmetered domestic 80 gpced. now esti- 
mated, the total effect would be to re- 
duce requirements by 240 mgd. 


During the 1949-50 conservation cam- 
paign there was a reduction in domestic 
consumption of about 25 gpcd. 


From these data the Panel believes 
that a universal metering program 
would save from 100 to 200 mgd. 


Under the date of December 18, 1947, 
the Water Supply Conservation Sub- 
committee of the Mayor’s Executive 
Committee on Administration concluded 
that universal metering in New York 
would cost $39,000,000, would increase 
the gross revenue by $9,400,000 per 
year, and would save 220 million gal- 
lons of water per day. 


The Panel believes that, by the appli- 
cation of waste detection and correction 
wrocedures, including metering, New 
York City can reduce its water require- 
ments by 300 million gallons a day. 
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COMPARISONS OF CURRENT WATER SUPPLY PROPOSALS 


Rejected Water Supply Proposals 


Several proposals included in the 
Panel’s study were early rejected as 
unworthy of further consideration. 
These proposals, with a very brief rea- 
son for rejection of each one by the 
Panel, are listed below: 

(1) Long Island Ground Water 

Sources—reserved for the people of 

Nassau and Suffolk Counties, by rul- 


ing of State Water Power and Con- 
trol Commission 


(2) Adirondack Sources — unduly 
expensive 

(3) Great Lakes and Lake Cham- 
plain—too great an initial cost and 
serious international complications 


(4) Susquehanna Sources—unduly 
expensive because of distance 


(5) Streams East of the Hudson— 
legal obstacles and great expense of 
supplying sufficient quantities. 

The Panel feels that development of 
additional Catskill or West Hudson 
sources should be explored thoroughly, 
not as a means of developing a major 
additional new source of supply, but 
rather as a possible effective means of 
moderately increasing the yield obtain- 
able from an existing source. 


Upland Sources 

The Incodel Project—This project was 
undertaken to devise a plan by which 
the States of New York, New Jersey, 
and Pennsylvania might construct and 
operate an integrated water project in 
the upper Delaware Basin for their 
mutual use and benefit. 

Incodel’s report sets out a well-inte- 
grated plan of utilization of the water 
resources of the Delaware River Basin 
from the point of view of the primary 
interests of (1) the development of 
urban water supply; and (2) augmenta- 


tion of the flow of the Delaware in 
periods of low run off. 


Stage 1 of the project is composed of 
the following elements: 


(1) A storage reservoir on the West 
Branch of the Delaware River at 
Cannonsville with a total capacity of 
118 billion gallons. This reservoir 
would be used primarily for the pur- 
pose of furnishing water in order to 
increase low river flows in the entire 
length of the river. 


(2) A diversion dam on the main 
river near Barryville holding about 
10 billion gallons. The major purpose 
of this dam will be to permit the 
diversion of flood flows for water 
supply and stream flow regulation. 


(8) A storage reservoir with a 
total capacity of 278 billion gallons 
on the lower Neversink River and on 
Basher Kill extending from Godef- 
froy to Phillipsport. The principal 
function of this reservoir will be to 
store the flood flows which are cap- 
tured at Barryville and transported 
therefrom by tunnel connection be- 
tween the two structures. 


(4) A transmission tunnel from 
the upper part of Godeffroy Reser- 
voir to New York City’s existing 
main supply tunnels in Brooklyn. 
From this common transmission tun- 
nel, connections would be made to the 
major water supply systems of 
Northern New Jersey. 

Stage 1, Alternate A (described here 
as being the most applicable of Incodel’s 
proposals for supplying New York 
City’s needs), total storage of 406 bil- 
lion gallons, will provide the following 
benefits: 181 billion gallons (32.2 per- 
cent) will furnish 465 mgd. water sup- 
ply to New York and Northeastern 
New Jersey and compensating releases 
to. increase dry weather stream flow; 
185 billion gallons (45.6 percent) will 
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provide the additional releases needed 
to raise natural low stream flows at 
Trenton to 4,000 cfs. in driest years; 
90 billion gallons (22.2 percent) will 
provide minimum conservation lakes in 
the reservoirs of about one-third maxi- 
mum reservoir depths. 


Provision in Stage 1, Alternate A, for 
equalizing storage, chlorination and 
future filtration is made on the main 
tunnel in New Jersey east of the 
Ramapo River. Long storage is pro- 
vided in the Godeffroy Reservoir to re- 
duce the color and improve the general 
quality of the water. The rock tunnels, 
elastic earth dams, and connections to 
transmission systems near centers of 
consumption provide, in the event of 
possible war, a substantial additional 
degree of security for water supplies 
within the areas served. 


The total construction cost estimated 
at prices prevailing in midyear 1950, 
but excluding cost of construction of 
self-liquidating power facilities, and the 
amounts allocated to water supply and 
stream flow regulation for Alternate A 
of Stage 1, and the totals are as follows: 


ALTERNATE A 
Estimated Construction Costs ........ccccccsseseesees $516,932,100 
Allocation 
To Water Supply, including stream 
flow regulation to compensate for 
CH VGESIOUIT oe tothe acd ts Dap $415,503,100: 
To Additional Stream Flow Regulation $101,429,000 


The total estimated net average an- 
nual costs and the amounts allocated to 
water supply and stream flow regula- 
tion are as follows: 


Estimated Annual Costs .........c:scccceeeeeeeeeeeees $ 23,319,400 
Less Estimated Return on Power .............+ 700,000 
ETMPACEY AURCHTG OSE. cdorcsdyecccectsecsorSecveotsduabicaeveees $ 22,619,400 


Allocation 
To Water Supply and Compensation 
COE TDIVOTSION. siivcsccsesvicdessSecsecvescsonssene $ 18,095,500 
To Additional Stream Flow Regulation $ 4,523,900 
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As shown in the tabulation, the aver- 
age cost to develop, compensate for 
diversion, and deliver 465 million gal- 
lons per day would approximate $18,- 
095,500 per year. Thus under Alternate 
A of Stage 1, the cost of water at de- 
pendable yield capacity becomes about 
$106 per million gallons. 


From the viewpoint of New York 
City, the fact must be recognized that 
the cost to it per million gallons under 
the Incodel Plan would be substantially 
twice as great as would be involved in 
proposals for its own direct taking of 
an equivalent amount of additional 
Delaware water. 


It should be noted that procedure 
under the Incodel Plan would involve 
the following steps: 


(1) The working out of a satisfac- 
tory interstate compact, the approval 
thereof by the four States and the 
Congress of the United States, the 
setting up of an interstate commis- 
sion and modification of the Supreme 
Court’s decision.* 


(2) An agreement by the four 
States to pay to the commission the 
annual charges for stream flow regu- 
lation, which for the State of New 
York is set up as $1,130,000, and the 
benefits of which are enjoyed chiefly 
by New Jersey and Pennsylvania. 

(3) The securing by the commis- 
sion of firm contracts under which 
the City of New York and the north- 
ern New Jersey agencies would com- 
mit themselves to pay the annual 
charges indicated. In the case of New 
York City, this total annual charge 
for 240 med. supply is indicated as 
about $9,350,000, or $106 per million 
gallons. This would be the amount 





*This decision of May 25, 1931, prohibited 
the City of New York from diverting more 
than 440 mgd. from the tributaries of the 
Delaware, required the construction of a sew- 
age treatment plant for Port Jervis, and 
ordered the system of dams and reservoirs to 
be operated so as to provide certain prescribed 
releases to the Delaware River in addition to 
the water diverted to New York City. 
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which would have to be paid from 
the beginning of the available service 
throughout the amortization period, 
or for approximately 30 years. There- 
after, presumably the City’s cost 


would be reduced to a figure repre- . 


sentative of operation and mainte- 

nance. \ 

This plan offers no better quality, no 
more secure delivery, and no more reli- 
able yield than several alternative 
sources. In addition, the purchase price 
for the first 30 years would be much 
greater than that of any proposed alter- 
native scheme. Therefore, considering 
the complex legal and political obstacles 
involved in this plan, the Panel is of the 
opinion that the Incodel Plan should 
not be adopted at this time. 

The Board of Water Supply Cannons- 
ville Project—At a reasonably competi- 
tive price, this project can furnish the 
greatest amount of water of any project 
involving the development of upland 
sources. It has a major disadvantage, 
however, because it requires an expen- 
sive tunnel which would not be used if 
the Incodel Plan were adopted. If the 
Incodel Plan is adopted, the Board of 
Water Supply expects to abandon its 
Cannonsville project estimated to pro- 
duce 345 mgd. at a cost of $48 per mil- 
lion gallons delivered, and to purchase 
instead 240 million gallons a day from 
Incodel at a cost of $106 per million 
gallons. It is also left with unused 
Delaware Aqueduct capacity. 

The Board of Water Supply has al- 
tered the third stage of the Delaware 
River diversion plan, as submitted to 
the City and State authorities and to 
the Supreme Court between 1927 and 
1930. It abandoned the proposal to 
utilize water from the Little Delaware, 
Willowemoc, and Beaver Kill, and sub- 
stituted a plan for diversion from the 
West Branch of the Delaware. This 
plan proposes: 


(1) An earth-fill dam 170 ft. high 
located near Cannonsville in Dela- 
ware County, New York. The drain- 
age area tributary to the dam is 450 
sq. miles. 

(2) A reservoir containing about 
97 billion gallons with flow line at 
1,150 ft. above sea level. 

(8) A tunnel 44 miles long from 
Cannonsville Reservoir to Rondout 
Reservoir, with a tentative design 
capacity of 500 mgd. A shorter tunnel 
to Pepacton Reservoir is not feasible 
because this reservoir is higher than 
Cannonsville. 

The cost of dam and reservoir is 
estimated at approximately $59,300,000, 
and that of the tunnel at $80,700,000, or 
a total of $140,000,000. 

The total safe yield in the driest year 
is estimated at 388 mgd. However, the 
City proposes to divert only 323 med. 
The remaining 65 mgd. is regarded by 
the City as ample to satisfy U. S. 
Supreme Court requirements for re- 
lease water for stream regulation on 
the main Delaware River. 

Studies of actual yields of the Never- 
sink and East Branch since the Supreme 
Court case of 1930 have indicated that 
the releases required by the Court can 
be met and still divert 48 mgd. more 


than the 440 mgd. permitted by the 


Court. Moreover, the Board of Water 
Supply has found that the previously 
adopted safe yield of 100 mgd. from 
Rondout Reservoir can be increased to 
127 mgd. 

The application of the City approved 
by the Water Power and Control Com- 
mission therefore contemplates re- 
questing permission of the Supreme 
Court to divert 323 mgd. from the West 
Branch at Cannonsville, and to. in- 
crease the diversion from Neversink 
and East Branch by 48 mgd., or a total 
addition of 871 mgd. beyond the 440 
med. now permitted from Delaware 
tributaries. 
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The weighted average annual re- 
leases required by the State Conserva- 
tion Department total about 33 mgd. 
Deducting this from the proposed safe 
yield of 938 mgd. produces 905 mgd., 
which is just about the rated capacity 
of the Delaware Aqueduct under best 
operating conditions. 


The decision reached after the aque- 
duct was under construction to change 
the third stage and to develop Cannons- 
ville, presumably in order to obtain a 
large additional supply, accounts for 
the difficulties attendant upon the use 
of the aqueduct to deliver large quanti- 
ties in excess of the minimum safe yield 
of the Delaware system. 


The current proposals of the Board 
of Water Supply to (1) construct the 
Cannonsville project and (2) to obtain 
48 mgd. additional from the Neversink 
and East Branch constitute the third 
stage of the Rondout-Delaware project. 
If this is authorized and completed, 
water will then be available so that the 
entire system can deliver a safe yield 
of about 905 mgd. If the safe yield of 
560 mgd. from the first two (author- 
ized) projects is deducted from 905 
megd., the net addition due to the third 
stage would be about 345 mgd. Of this 
amount 33 mgd. (48 mgd. less 15 mgd. 
needed for State conservation releases) 
would be obtained at no additional con- 
struction cost, and the addition due to 
the expenditure of the $140,000,000. re- 
quired to obtain West Branch water 
would be 312 mgd. or a cost of $448,000 
per mgd. 

However, it may be considered that 
it would not be worth while to seek 
Supreme Court approval for the extra 
83 mgd. net mentioned unless the entire 
project were to be consummated. On 
this basis (845 mgd.) the cost would 
be $405,000 per mgd. The Panel uses 
this cost in comparing the Board of 


Water Supply Cannonsville project with 
other projects. 

It is estimated that the project will 
take ten years to complete, after per- 
mission has been received from the 
Supreme Court of the United States. 
The Board of Water Supply has recently 
indicated its willingness, should such 
permission be received, to proceed with 
the construction of the Cannonsville dam 
and reservoir, deferring to 1960 the 
construction of the tunnel from Can- 
nonsville to Rondout. If the Incodel 
program becomes a reality before 1960, 
the Board indicates its readiness to sell 
the Cannonsville development to In- 
codel, and to obtain the additional sup- 
ply needed by purchase from an Inter- 
state Authority. This proposal also 
contemplates a different basis for inter- 
state releases from Delaware tributar- 
ies than is presently permitted under 
the rulings of the Supreme Court. 


Projects Utilizing Cannonsville for Re- 
lease Water Only—These contemplated 
the construction of a dam and reservoir 
on the West Branch of the Delaware 
River near Cannonsville from which 
water would not be diverted to New 
York City. Instead, this development 
would be utilized to store water during 
periods of high flow and to release 
water during periods of low flow to 
provide the interstate releases to the 
main Delaware required at present by 
the U. S. Supreme Court or subse- 
quently by interstate agreement. By 
such a procedure, it is contemplated 
that the releases required under the 
existing decree for such purposes from 
the Neversink and East Branch devel- 
opments would be made available for 
additional diversion to New York City, 
as would similar releases likely to be 


, required from any future developments 


on other Delaware tributaries con- 
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structed for New York City water 
supply purposes. 


The proposals reviewed are as fol- 
lows: the construction of Cannonsville 


as part of the Incodel Project; the. 


construction of Cannonsville by New 
York City for release water only; the 
construction of Beaver Kill Project 
after development of Cannonsville for 
release water. 


The Panel has suggested a two-stage 
development involving first the con- 
struction of a lower and less expensive 
dam at Cannonsville, which could re- 
sult in the provision of nearly 100 mgd. 
without the necessity of a new tunnel 
and therefore at much less cost per 
mgd. than the Board of Water Supply 
project. Then by construction of a dam 
and reservoir on Beaver Kill, of smaller 
dimensions but at the same site as a de- 
velopment earlier proposed by the 
Board of Water Supply, a total addi- 
tional supply of some 183 mgd. could be 
obtained, also at less unit cost than by 
the Board of Water Supply project. In 
the event that the ultimate determina- 
tion for a new supply is to continue the 
development of upland sources, the 
Panel would suggest that no decision be 
made until the two-stage Panel proposal 
had been thoroughly explored. It ap- 
pears to have a number of advantages 
over the Board of Water Supply project. 


The Panel’s estimates of cost and 
analyses of benefits of the several pro- 
posals for utilizing Cannonsville for 
release only with subsequent develop- 
ment of Beaver Kill and Willowemoc 
Creek by damming have necessarily 
been approximate and incomplete. How- 
ever, it feels that the results of ex- 
haustive examination of these proposals 
would indicate that this or a similar 
series of step-by-step developments 
would be the most advantageous if, 


despite the Panel’s conclusions regard- 
ing the Hudson, the next addition to the 
water supply is to come from the up- 
land sources. 


Additional Development of Schoharie 
Creek and Effect of Aqueduct 
Capacity 

The principal works of the Catskill 
system are two reservoirs which im- 


- pound the waters of Esopus and Scho- 


harie Creeks, Shandaken Tunnel, and 
the Catskill Aqueduct. 


Shandaken Tunnel transports water 
from the Schoharie Reservoir through 
the mountains to Esopus Creek above 
Ashokan Reservoir. Water is carried 
from Ashokan Reservoir 75 miles south 
to Kensico Reservoir through the Cat- 
skill Aqueduct. Although these works 
have functioned satisfactorily for many 
years, there still remain opportunities 
for increasing the total safe yield by 
constructing an additional reservoir on 
Schoharie Creek and reinforcing the 
Catskill Aqueduct. 


If a storage reservoir were con- 
structed at Lexington, and the Esopus 
and Schoharie storages were operated as 
a combined system, the two present 
reservoirs with the smaller one at Lex- 
ington would increase the yield of the 
Catskill system from 555 to about 610 
megd., an increase of 55 mgd. The larger 
reservoir combined with the other two 
existing ones would increase the yield 
by approximately 95 mgd., or to a total 
of 650 mgd. Because of the relatively 
small area above the Lexington dam 
site, 134 sq. mi., a carefully devised 
plan of operation would have to be fol- 
lowed to assure that Lexington Reservoir 
was filled more or less simultaneously 
with Ashokan, and that Schoharie 
Reservoir did not spill before either of 
the other reservoirs was full. Detailed 
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study of past stream-flow records indi- 
cates that such operation is possible. 
The assumption that all storage can be 
combined and considered as serving the 
entire drainage area is, therefore, be- 
lieved to be valid. In view of the very 
uncertain nature of the cost figures and 
in view of the advantages of the plan, 
the possibility of improving the Cat- 
skill system by adding another reser- 
voir at Lexington should be carefully 
re-examined. 


The present usable capacity of the 
Catskill Aqueduct is about 650 mgd. 
During the 1949 emergency, 664 med. 
was delivered from Ashokan by releas- 
ing some 200 mgd. from the Catskill 
Aqueduct into Croton Lake and by op- 
srating the Kensico bypass. Since this 
method of operation results in higher 
ouMping costs within the City, it is con- 
sidered undesirable. Therefore, in view 
xf the possibility that occasions may 
again arise when it will become neces- 
sary to deliver the maximum possible 
umount of water from Ashokan, it ap- 
sears desirable to improve the carrying 
sapacity of the Catskill Aqueduct, even 
hough the safe yield of the Catskill 
system is not increased by the construc- 
ion of an additional dam at Lexington. 
Various schemes for achieving this ob- 
lective have been developed. 


-urrent Proposals for Utilizing the 
dudson River 


The Hudson River has its origin as a 
urbulent mountain stream in the high- 
st peaks of the Adirondack Range at an 
levation of more than 4,000 ft. above 
ea level, and its watershed lies almost 
ntirely within New York State. The 
outherly slopes of the Adirondacks 
hrough which the Upper Hudson flows 
re generally mountainous in character, 
leavily wooded, dotted with numerous 
akes and ponds, including such well- 


known bodies of water as Indian Lake, 
Schroon Lake, and Sacandaga Reservoir. 

The principal upland branch of the 
Hudson River is the Mohawk River, 
which rises in the sandy hills of Oneida 
County approximately 1,800 ft. above 
sea level. It flows in a generally south 
and east direction to its junction with 
the Upper Hudson at Waterford, New 
York. 


The largest tributary of the Mohawk 
River is Schoharie Creek, with a drain- 
age area of 930 sq. miles of heavily 
forested terrain in the heart of the 
Catskills. It is on this creek that 
Schoharie Reservoir, one of the im- 
portant elements of the New York City 
water supply, is located. 


Below the junction of the Mohawk 
and Upper Hudson at Waterford, the 
Hudson, herein termed Lower Hudson, 
has as tributaries such streams as 
Catskill Creek, Esopus Creek, and Ron- 
dout Creek, the latter two of which con- 
stitute major sources of water supply 
for the City of New York. Many others 
which have been investigated for pos- 
sible development from time to time, 
such as Roeliff Jansen Kill, Wappinger 
Creek, and Fishkill Creek, are also 
tributaries. 

The water of the Hudson is relatively 
soft, is usually of very low turbidity, 
and, when taken upstream from Pough- 
keepsie to avoid salt water, is a good 
potential source for municipal water 
supply. 

The run-off in the Hudson River basin 
is very rapid because of the mountain- 
ous character of the area and its rocky 
slopes. From 50 to 55 percent of all 
precipitation is available as run-off. 


Hudson River Flow—The flow in the 
Hudson River above Poughkeepsie 
naturally varies with the seasons of 
the year. The long-time average flow 
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is approximately 17,600 cfs. The lowest 
flow in the past 20 years is esti- 
mated at 2,980 cfs., the equivalent of 
approximately 1,900 mgd. The flow ex- 
ceeds 6,000 cfs. 86 percent of the time. 
Since the upland sources, now devel- 
oped or under construction, can supply 
in the driest year to be expected once 
in a century all but approximately 300 
mgd. of the water requirements of the 
City of New York until the year 2000, 


the great potential capacity of the 


Hudson River for use as an auxiliary 
supply is apparent. 

Operation of Sacandaga Reservoir—As 
now operated, the primary function of 
Sacandaga Reservoir is the storage of 
flood waters and their release during 
the summer and winter months. The 
reservoir stores approximately 225 bil- 
lion gallons, about seven times the stor- 
age in Kensico Reservoir and double 
that proposed for Cannonsville. This 
volume is equal to 750 days’ use at 300 
megd., which is the rate of withdrawal 
from the Hudson estimated as neces- 
sary sometime around the year 2000. 
The impounding and release of flood 
water at Sacandaga is designed to 
operate as required by the public wel- 
fare, including public health and safety. 

During July, August, September, and 
October, 1949, the releases from the 
Sacandaga Reservoir averaged ap- 
proximately 1,950 cfs. for six days of 
the week, equivalent to a uniform flow 
of approximately 1,650 cfs. or 1,100 
mgd. If at this time New York City 
had been taking 300 mgd. from the 
Hudson above Poughkeepsie, the release 
from Sacandaga could have _ been 
stepped up by this amount and the 
amount released in the four-month pe- 
riod would have amounted to only 15 per- 
cent of the total Sacandaga storage. 
The withdrawal by New. York with this 


release would have left the flow and 
quality at Poughkeepsie just as it was 
in 1949. The operation of the Sacandaga 
Reservoir is obviously an important 
factor to be considered as it is when 
related to the low flows of the Hudson 
River. 


Quality of Hudson River Water—The 
characteristics of water most significant 
to the domestic consumer are not nec- 
essarily those of greatest importance to 
the industrial user. Information needed 
to supply the answers to many of the 
questions regarding the quality of 
Hudson River water is scattered and 
incomplete. However, sufficient infor- 
mation is available to supply answers 


to many of these questions. | 


Poughkeepsie, N. Y., has used river 
water, with filtration and chlorination, 
for over 70 years, and its record in the 
last quarter century compares favor- 
ably with New York City’s in freedom 
from waterborne disease. Raw water 
coliform content taken from above 
Poughkeepsie falls well within the re- 
quirements of Group III of the United 


States Public Health Service which 


state that such water must receive rapid 
sand filtration and continuous post 
chlorination. Such treatment is neces- 
sary in many of the surface waters of 
the United States which have been used 
widely and successfully over the last 
30 years. Many cities — such as St. 
Louis; Cincinnati; Washington, D. C.; 
Chicago; and Milwaukee—use the same 
character of water and _ purification 
processes which result in water which 
compares more than favorably with 
that now obtained from the upland 
sources for New York City. 


Raw water constituents, such as 
phenols, which on occasion might pro- 
duce taste and odors, could be reduced 
or eliminated at upstream offending 
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plants. Taste and odor of biological 
origin would pose no new practices or 
lificulties which have not already con- 
fronted New York City for years in the 
treatment of existing upland sources. 


Salt water in tidal streams frequently 
axtends many miles upstream from the 
river mouth. The Hudson River is no 
exception, for salt water affects its 
chloride content as far upstream as 
Chelsea. This is the location where the 
Delaware Aqueduct crosses under the 
Hudson and where the emergency sup- 
ply development has recently been built 
oy the Board of Water Supply. The City 
of New York recently made chlorides 
Jleterminations of the Hudson River 
water at this site at various depths and 
meations. Its consultant, Frank A. 
Marston, in his Report of December 16, 
1949, came to the conclusion that even 
as far downstream as Chelsea the mix- 
ture of 100 mgd. of Hudson River water 
with the Delaware water and its fur- 
ther mixture with the Catskill water in 
West Branch and Kensico Reservoirs 
would “result in a safe and reasonably 
satisfactory water.” 


In the Hudson River projects con- 
sidered herein by the Panel, the pro- 
posed intake location is upstream from 
Poughkeepsie about halfway to Hyde 
Park, the location previously considered 
as satisfactory in the Burr-Hering- 
Freeman Report. Here the chloride 
content is not significant. , 


Incomplete as the analytical data are, 
they all confirm the fact that water 
might be taken from the main Hudson 
River above Poughkeepsie, which would 
furnish a product as good or better than 
shat now supplied New York City. 


-Filtration—Raw Hudson water at the 
intake location proposed below by 
ine Panel can be readily purified in a 
sroperly designed rapid sand filtration 


plant. This is as would be expected, 
for the immense storage volume in the 
River itself between Albany and 
Poughkeepsie provides a detention pe- 
riod of from a few days at high flows 
to two or three months at low flows. 
Bacterial mortality due to storage and 
time occurs in the Hudson River as it 
does in the reservoirs on the Delaware, 
Catskill, or Croton. Studies made years 
ago by Dr. Earle B. Phelps for the 
New York State Department of Health 
amply confirm these conclusions. 


The Panel believes that an adequately 
designed ‘‘conventional’ filtration plant 
will consistently produce a _ superior 
quality of water from the Hudson River 
without a preliminary artificial long 
storage of the raw water. 


The Beck Plan—During the winter 
months of 1949-50, when the serious- 
ness of the water shortage became a 
matter of public concern, Lawrence T. 
Beck, a practicing civil engineer and a 
trustee of the Citizens Budget Commis- 
sion, advocated the development of the 
Hudson River as the next step in aug- 
menting New York City’s water supply. 


The Panel agrees with Mr. Beck and 
his associates as to the general feasi- 
bility of utilizing the Hudson River as 
a source of water supply. However, it 
feels that the construction of a barrage 
dam at or near Chelsea, as outlined in 
the Beck Plan. is unnecessarv. Its con- 
struction would create an obstruction to 
navigation, and might adversely affect 
property values upstream. Equal or 
better water quality can be attained by 
locating the intake upstream between 
Poughkeepsie and Hyde Park. This 
would cost much less than the figure 
estimated for the construction of the 
barrage across the Hudson. For these 
reasons, the Panel is unable to endorse 
the Beck Plan as such. 
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The Panel proposes an intake in the 
Hudson River north of Poughkeepsie 
and near Hyde Park. The water would 
be pumped from the intake through a 
conduit 18 miles long to a filter plant 
adjacent to Shaft No. 6 of the Delaware 
Aqueduct. After filtration, the treated, 
chemically adjusted and pure water 


would be pumped into the aqueduct and _ 


delivered to West Branch or Kensico 
Reservoir. 

The capital cost of the Panel’s Hud- 
son project is less than 30 percent of 
the Cannonsville project, and the aver- 
age annual cost is approximately one- 
half. Over a 40-year period, it is esti- 
mated that the Panel’s plan will cost 
$117,880,000 less than the Cannonsville 
project. 

The Panel has devised two plans for 
utilization of Hudson River water. Panel 
Plan A and Panel Plan B differ in that 
Panel Plan B contemplates a small addi- 
tional diversion from the Delaware 
River developments now under con- 
struction. Both Panel Plans would start 
pumping water from the Hudson when 
the existing reservoirs are reduced to 
80 percent of capacity. 


THE PANEL’S PROPOSAL 


A comparison of cost estimates of 
present and proposed projects for New 
York City water supply can be had 
from the table on the following page. 

Panel Plans A and B require sub- 
stantially less capital and annual costs, 
and involve far less construction time 
than any other comparable project. 
Plan A, which can later be expanded 
to Plan B, also has the advantage of 
no interstate complications, which are 
inherent in all projects involving the 
use of upland sources. 

From a security standpoint, a triple 
value would result in the case of radio- 
active or biological contamination if the 
Hudson were used with filtration. The 
normal flow of the river would cleanse 
it in a matter of days. Filtration of low- 
level radioactive water would afford a 
second important protection. In addi- 
tion, all the water could be bypassed 
if necessary, in case of extreme radio- 
active contamination. 


Therefore, from the basis of security 
as well as of cost and quality of water 
delivered, the pumped and filtered aux- 
iliary Hudson supply appears to have a 
very real advantage over all others con- 
sidered. 


FILTRATION OF ALL SURFACE SUPPLIES 


With the greater appreciation of the 
role of bacteria in waterborne dis- 
eases and the limitations of disinfec- 
tion alone as a barrier between chance 
pollution of the water supply and the 
consumer, there has been a more general 
recognition that all surface water sup- 
plies are by their very nature subject 
to pollution and that every safeguard 
including filtration and chlorination 
should be provided to protect the water 
users. 


Virtually every engineering report 
made during the past 50 years by con- 
sulting engineers independently of mu- 
nicipal water agencies has urged filtra- 
tion of all surface water supplies for 
New York City. 

From Kensico Reservoir, all water 
from the Catskill, Delaware, and Hud- 
son sources may be delivered to a new 
filtration plant at the Eastview site al- 
ready owned by the City. The cost of the 
combined project, that is, the develop- 
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ment of a 825 mgd. new auxiliary sup- 
ply from the Hudson River and the con- 
struction of a filter plant to treat all 
water from surface sources except the 
Croton, would be $89,658,000. This is 
about $50,000,000 less than the cost of 
the Board of Water Supply Cannons- 
ville project without any filtration of 
any source. 


The Croton supply is more in need of 


filtration than water from any other . 


upland source. The method of deter- 
mining just how this should be done 
should be based upon an economic study 
not within the purview of the Panel’s 
Report. However, the cost involved for 
one possible combination of auxiliary 


pumped supply from the Hudson and 
filtration of all surface sources is esti- 
mated to be $109,658,000, or some 
$30,000,000 less than the cost of the 
Board of Water Supply Cannonsville 
project wthout any filtration. 

Therefore, regardless of considera- 
tion as to additional water supply, the 
Panel recommends that the matter of 
improving the protection of all supplies 
through the construction and operation 
of a modern filtration plant be given 
immediate consideration, and that pre- 
liminary plans and estimates of cost of 
such a project be provided within the 
next few years. 


SECTION 2 


ACTION OF THE MAYOR'S COMMITTEE 


There was division in the Committee with respect to water sources, 
reflecting differences within the Subcommittee on Water itself. The Sub- 
committee transmitted, in addition to its own Report, a Minority State- 
ment by George F. Mand, concurred in by Lawrence E. Gerosa. The 
views of the Minority Statement were substantially upheld by the 
Mayor’s Committee in its action as given below. To clarify the final 
record, the Report of the Subcommittee and the Subcommittee Minority 


Statement are both given. 


(1) We recommend that there be 
established without delay a new major 
division in the Department of Water 
Supply, Gas and Electricity with an 
adequate appropriation for the detec- 
tion, prevention, and early stoppage of 
leakage and waste. After a five-year 
period of intensive activity, during 
which the distribution system would be 
put in good working order, the division 
would be reduced to perform current 


functions only. The cost of the water 
saved will pay for this project many 
times over. 

(2) We recommend that the City 
adopt the policy of metering all sup- 
plies. This will require the establish- 
ment of a special unit to work out the 
engineering, financial, and administra- 
tive problems involved, and to prepare 
the necessary local laws and orders. 

(3) We recommend that the City of 
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New York stay out of the Incodel 
roject as it is now planned. 


(4) We recommend that the Board of 
Vater Supply immediately engage a 
staff of independent consultants and en- 
yineers to undertake an impartial study 
ind analysis of the Hudson River as a 
najor water supply source other than 
yn an emergency basis. These consul- 
ants and engineers should be selected 
n agreement with the Mayor’s Com- 


mittee on Management Survey, and 
should complete their study within a 
period of not more than two years. 

(5) We recommend that the Board of 
Water Supply undertake the making 
of preliminary plans and estimates for 
a modern filtration and treatment plant 


designed to process the total water sup- 


ply of the City. 
(6) We recommend that the Cannons- 


ville project be carried forward by New 
York City. 


STATEMENT OF THE SUBCOMMITTEE 


(1) We recommend that there be es- 
ablished without delay a new major 
jivision in the Department of Water 
Supply, Gas and Electricity with an 
adequate appropriation for the detec- 
‘ion, prevention, and early stoppage of 
eakage and waste. After a five-year 
period of intensive activity, during 
which the distribution system would be 
out in good working order, the division 
would be reduced to perform current 
functions only. The cost of the water 
saved will pay for this project many 
crimes over. | 

(2) We recommend that the City 
adopt the policy of metering all sup- 
plies. This will require the establish- 
ment of a special unit to work out the 
ngineering, financial, and administra- 
ive problems involved, and to prepare 
fhe necessary ordinances and orders. 
ther large cities have shifted over 
from unmetered to metered service, and 
‘rom private meters to City-owned and 
maintained meters. While this under- 
aking is complex, we see no reason why 
the City of New York cannot proceed 
without delay. The changeover can be 
nade to pay for itself, and will at the 


same time greatly reduce the wasteful 
use of water. 


(3) We recommend that the City of 
New York stay out of the Incodel 
project as it is now planned. Incodel is 
a bad business proposition for this City. 

(4) We recommend that the Board of 
Water Supply immediately engage a 
staff of independent consultants and en- 
gineers to undertake an impartial study 
and analysis of the Hudson River as a 
major water supply source and to re- 
view technically the suggestions of the 
Panel on other resource possibilities. 
This study would determine where the 
water should be taken, how it should be 
treated and where it should be added to 
the City supplies, what the costs would 
be, and how the various engineering 
problems may best be solved. These con- 
sultants and engineers should be se- 
lected in agreement with the Mayor’s 
Committee on Management Survey. 


(5) Without prejudice to the Cannons- 
ville project, which has already been 
given just the kind of study we now 
urge for the Hudson, we recommend 
that any further action on new sources 
be postponed until wastage has been 
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brought under reasonable control, the 
extension of metering has been under- 
taken, and the adequate and detailed 
study of the Hudson as a possible source 
has been completed. 

(6) We recommend that the Board of 

Water Supply undertake the making of 
- preliminary plans and estimates for a 
modern filtration and treatment plant 


designed to process the total water sup- 


ply of the City. 

(7) In conclusion, we insist that the 
foregoing steps must be taken immedi- 
ately and vigorously, so that the neces- 
sary policy and engineering decisions 


can be reached not later than 1955. It 
is the purpose of these recommenda- 
tions of the Mayor’s Committee on 
Management Survey to broaden the 
approach to a solution of our water sup- 
ply problems, to increase public under- 
standing of the situation, and to arrive 
at a conclusion which will not only 
carry conclusive weight with the 
United States Supreme Court and the 
State Water Power and Control Com- 
mission, but will guarantee to the peo- 
ple of New York City a water supply of 
the finest quality, in ample quantity, 
and at the lowest possible cost for so 
fine a service. 


SUBCOMMITTEE MINORITY STATEMENT 


At the meeting held on November 26, 
1951, the Subcommittee on Water Sup- 
ply by unanimous vote resolved: 

“That the Committee recommend 
that the City adhere to the policy 
adopted by the Board of E’stimate to 
develop the Cannonsville project.” 
The reasoning prevailing at that time 

was set forth in draft of letter prepared 
for the main Committee and on ques- 
tion of quality read as follows: 

“We are not convinced that even 
the best water treatment technically 
available will satisfy the exacting re- 
quirements as to taste, quality and 
other imponderable and psychological 
aspects to which the public of this 
City is accustomed. Those who live 
here, and those who visit here, like 
our upland water. This is not an ad- 
vantage enjoyed in other large cities 
which depend on heavily treated river 
or lake water.” ; 

Thereafter upon request of the main 
Committee both our consultants and 
members of the Board of Water Supply 
more fully outlined their respective 
viewpoints on quality and other aspects 


of the much involved subject. In addi- 
tion, the Board of Water Supply stands 
firmly on this recent statement to the 
Subcommittee. I quote: 


“We are submitting to you here- 
with excerpts from actual findings 
made by the Water Power and Con- 
trol Commission, within the last two 
years: 

‘_In addition, it has been shown 
that raw water from the Hudson 
River is far inferior in quality to that 
from the West Branch of the Dela- 
ware River and even if it were af- 
forded complete and elaborate treat- 
ment, Hudson River water would still 
be of questionable physical character. 
The best sanitary engineering prac- 
tice, and one adopted by the Special 
Master and the Court in New Jersey 
v New York, 283, U.S. 336, is to ob- 
tain the purest water possible for a 
municipal supply and to make this 
water better and not to obtain less 
desirable water and render it accept- 
able by treatment and purification.’ ” 


Reflecting on all of the foregoing, I 
find myself unable to digress from ac- 
tion taken at meeting held November 
26, 1951. With much deference to the 
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ability and sincerity of our consultants, 
they do not, and perhaps should not, deal 
with certain realities which is the job 
of our lay Committee. As to that I grant 
public opinion is reconciled to use of 
Hudson River water under emergency 
conditions, but respected opinions to the 
contrary, I am convinced that to ad- 
vance the Hudson as a regular source 
of supply—even of limited scope and 
after being subjected to the safeguards 
under discussion—will engender dire 
psychological reaction. Why create this 
condition, and to my mind be still tak- 
ing serious chances with public health, 
when more upland sources are still 
available? Can we deny that if it were 
not for the much disputed dollar sav- 
ings involved in the discussion, there 
would be no reason to consider the 
Hudson source at this time? As to the 
so-called favorable costs involving the 
Hudson project, the Board of Water 
Supply still asserts that Cannonsville 
will be cheaper in the long run. I think 
much can be said for any project that 
will not require a yearly budget item to 
insure its operation. All in all, on score 
of quality versus questionable savings 
and public peace of mind, I maintain 
my position in support of the Board of 
Water Supply. 


iInsemny judgment, the pros. “and 
cons of quality have overshadowed the 
paramount consideration as to how far 
New York City can gamble on the State 
of New York ever granting permission 
to use the Hudson for other than emer- 
gency purposes. The attitude of the 
State is outlined in the following from 
the Board of Water Supply, wherein it 
is pointed out the State has reserved 
the right to close down the existing 
pumping station. I quote the Board: 


‘When the City sought the permis- 
sion of the Water Power and Control 


Commission, to establish the emer- 

gency pumping plant at Chelsea, the 

Commission, in one of its findings 

said: 

‘If this application were made by 
the City for approval of the use of the 
Hudson River, as a permanent source 
of supply, it is very doubtful, the 
Commission would approve of it even 
with the treatment proposed. Any ap- 
proval contained herein is intended to 
permit the City to use this water only 
during the present emergency or until 
final development of the Delaware 
project as now being constructed has 
been completed. Upon completion of 
that project and unless further ap- 
proval of this Commission is ob- 
tained, the City must abandon this 
pumping station and remove there- 
from any equipment which might 
make its further use as a source of 
supply possible.’ 

“Tn another finding the Commission 
said: 

‘Reference has been made by the 
objectors to the possible further im- 
provement in the condition of the 
Hudson River by the activities of the 
recently created State Water Pollu- 
tion Board. The Commission can only 
consider conditions as they now exist, 
and for the present must reiterate its 
former findings ... that the Hudson 
River below the Troy dam, generally, 
is not at the present time suitable 
from a sanitary point of view as a 
permanent source of public water 
supply.” 

It is evident no advance commitment 
could be obtained as to the use of the 
Hudson. If New York City fails to move 
for more upland water and marks time 
until the need will sustain a formal ap- 
plication for use of the Hudson, where 
will the City be if the State rejects the 
request? In light of the opposition and 
the restrictions attending the present 
emergency grant, should we invite the 
conditions which would result from such 
a determination of the broad question of 
future sources? We must realize Up- 
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state communities, rightly or wrongly, 
will oppose New York City taking 
water from the Hudson. We cannot be 
blind to the fact that the legislature is 
responsive to Upstate as against City 
demands as has been evidenced time 
and again. To those who would argue 
such an emergency would arise as to 
force the State to make the grant, I say 
with upland sources still to be had, it 
would be folly to invite such a situation! 


It would be just another trip to Albany, © 


hat in hand! When the time comes, with 
no other alternative, the situation will 
be different, but I cannot subscribe to 
entering into such uncertainties in light 
of that which is before the Committee 
at this time. 


We do have a duty to weigh every 
word written or uttered by our consult- 
ants, who after all are our advisors, but 
I do not feel we can lightly reject the 
following statement by a member of the 
Board of Water Supply: 


“I know that the Subcommittee 
and the Mayor’s Committee are as 


anxious to protect the rights and posi- 
tion of the City as I am, and there- 
fore they will do nothing which will 
serve to prejudice our position in con- 
nection with the Supreme Court appli- 
cation, which is a key move in our 
essential plans.” 

Reasoning as and for the average 
citizen and not without due regard for 
every factor, I sustain my previous vote 
and action as to the future source of 
supply as I do with respect to other 
matters adopted at the Subcommittee 
meeting of November 26, 1951, namely: 


(a) That greater efforts be exer- 
cised to detect and eliminate leaks. 


(b) That metering be increased. 
(c) That filtration plans be de- 
veloped. 


(d) That the Cannonsville project 
be carried forward by New York City 
without any involvement in the In- 
codel project. 


/S/GEORGE F. MAND 
(concurred in by) 
LAWRENCE E. GEROSA 


STATEMENT 


The statement of our associates, 
Messrs. Mand and Gerosa, raises eight 
points about the advisability of the use 
of the Hudson River as a major source 
of supply that require answer. 

(1) The Subcommittee minority takes 
the position that not even the best treat- 
ment of the Upper Hudson River water 
will satisfy the public, which is ac- 
customed to upland water. Our dis- 
tinguished consultants find, however, 
that water taken from the Hudson above 
Poughkeepsie “would furnish a product 
as good or better than that supplied 
New York City.” Even if there were a 
detectable taste difference, which we 


doubt, the Hudson water would be di- 
luted in relatively small quantities with 
the present supply, so that the most ex- 
acting critic could not distinguish be- 
tween the two. 


(2) The minority seems to stress the 
argument that the Upper Hudson 
River’s raw product is inferior to the 
raw Delaware water. But we are con- 
cerned with what is delivered to the con- 
sumer. Both sources are treated water. 
That is what we now drink and will 
continue to drink. What should be com- 
pared is what kind of water will be 
delivered after treatment, not what kind 
of water might be delivered if there 
were no treatment. 
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(3) Much is made of the supposed ad- 
verse “psychological” public reaction to 
Upper Hudson River water. The people, 
we are told, will not reason but will be 
so prejudiced against Upper Hudson 
water that some “dire psychological re- 
action” will result. We share no such 
fears. We think the public understands 
that none of us is talking about the 
heavily polluted Lower Hudson River. 
We think the public knows its geog- 
raphy well enough to know where 
Poughkeepsie is, where Hyde Park is, 
and what we mean when we say that is 
where the Upper Hudson should be 
tapped. We see no signs of mass hysteria 
and we are not afraid of public judg- 
ment. 


(4) Doubt is cast by the minority 
statement on the question of cost. We 
just do not agree. We think the facts 
are beyond dispute that, on the question 
of cost, the Upper Hudson has all the 
obvious and unanswerable advantages. 
We are certainly eager to have more 
expert and more public judgment on our 
interpretation of cost facts as contrasted 
with those of the minority, and both 
sides have joined in the recommenda- 
tion for an impartial study. 


(5) Objection is offered to the fact 
that an annual budget item would be 
necessary if the Upper Hudson waters 
were used, to pay for the pumping. But 
the Cannonsville alternative also re- 
quires an annual budget item for main- 
tenance, local school taxes, and other 
operating costs, plus an additional large 
annual sum for debt service. We prefer 
a budget item included under depart- 
mental operations where it is subject to 
challenge and must be justified, as op- 
posed to lumping a cost under debt 
service for which appropriations are 
largely pro forma. 


(6) The assumption is made that the 
State of New York will not consent to 
any Hudson River project. We believe 
that the State will be influenced by 
facts, by public welfare, by public need, 
by public good. Indeed, the whole story 
has never before been put together and 
certainly has: never been placed before 
State authorities. We do not think the 
State will stand in the way of public 
welfare. 


(7) The prediction ig also made that 
upstate communities will oppose an 
effort to tap the Upper Hudson. This 
may be so. But it may also be so that, 
upon presentation of the whole story, 
much of the opposition, if not all of it, 
may disappear. We believe that New 
York City has an eloquent, convincing, 
moving case in its favor so far as the 
Upper Hudson is concerned. We be- 
lieve that it can be demonstrated that 
no interests of upstate communities 
would be injured by New York’s use 
of the Hudson. And we believe that the 
fear that someone may object, before 
the facts have been assembled, before 
the effort has been made, is unwarrant- 
ed. The progress of mankind has not 
been achieved through surrender out of 
fear of opposition. 


(8) Some feel that any report favor- 
able to the Upper Hudson project might 
be prejudicial to the City’s case before 
the United States Supreme Court, where 
efforts are being made to obtain per- 
mission to tap more upland waters for 
the Cannonsville project. This over- 
looks the fact that the City’s petition is 
being opposed by other states which 
will undoubtedly make use of the con- 
sultants’ Report, regardless of what 
this Committee recommends. The Su- 
preme Court is entitled, in any event, 
to the fullest consideration of the facts 
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and the best judgment of the Mayor’s /8/ CHARLOTTE CARR 


Committee. SAMUEL DAVIS 
We renew our position in committee ROBERT W. DOWLING 
that the Upper Hudson River sources PETER GRIMM 


should be examined more closely, that GEORGE H. HALLETT, Jr. 
all facts should be made public, and that 

no further extravagant commitments be JOHN 8. LINEN 

made in the Cannonsville project until THOMAS JEFFERSON MILEY 

the Upper Hudson problem has been RITA H. Morris (Mrs. RALPH B.) 
adequately studied and settled. DELMONT K. PFEFFER 


CHAPTER XIII 


EDUCATION 


EDITORIAL NOTE 


The studies of the Board of Education and the Board of 
Higher Education covered all phases of the organization and 
operation of the City’s educational systems, exclusive of matters 
concerned with educational program content and pedagogical 
methods. In view of the tremendous size of the organization 
and the facilities required to meet New York’s educational 
needs, this survey was one of the largest administrative and 
operating analyses undertaken by the Mayor’s Committee, and 
the final Report of the consultants, George D. Strayer and 
Louis E. Yayner, comprised two volumes, totaling 1,186 pages, 
in addition to an Interim Report of 317 pages. 

The Interim Report, entitled “Some Aspects of the Division 
of Housing and Related Administrative Problems,” was sepa- 
rately issued some six months prior to completion of the entire 
study, because of the emergency situation found to exist in 
connection with the administration of the Board of Education’s 
school building, modernization, and repair program, as well 
as in certain related areas of top business administration. 
While the highlights of the findings in this Report are included 
in the two-volume final Report, a reading of the Interim Report 
is required in order to obtain the complete picture. Accordingly, 
this Interim Report is digested separately as Section 1 of this 
chapter. 


Section 2 presents the digest of the main Report, “Admin- 
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istrative Management of the School System of New York City.” 
(The separate 51-page volume submitted by the consultants, 
“Administrative Management of the School System of New York 
City, a View in Perspective and a Summary of Recommenda- 
tions,” does not add substantive material and is therefore not 
separately digested. ) 

The pros and cons of fiscal independence for the City’s school 
system, giving independent authority to the Board of Education 
to levy a tax for school operation and borrow for construction, 
are given prominent public discussion whenever the recurring 
problems of City finance are under consideration. As indicated 
in Section 2, the Strayer-Yavner Report takes a position in 
favor of independence. However, the consultants in charge of 
the finance project, who analyzed the problem from the point 
of view of fiscal administration, City-wide, came up with an 
opposite point of view, presented in a separate monograph 
published in its entirety as an Appendix to Chapter XIII of 
their general summary volume. Since the Mayor’s Committee, 
in its action as given in Section 4 of this chapter, concurs 
with its finance experts, rejecting the recommendation of the 
education Report on this matter, an extended digest of the 
monograph referred to is given in Section 3. | 

Coupled with the concept of fiscal independence is that of 
an elected Board of Education. Here again it is to be noted 
that the action of the Committee differs from the recommen- 
dations of the education survey. (The Committee adheres to a 
Board appointed by the Mayor, as at present, as well as to the 
present method of appointment of local board members by the 
Borough Presidents. ) 

The Committee also rejects the consultants’ recommenda- 
tion regarding the establishment of a single centralized research 
division, a Division of Special Services, a Division of Instruc- 
tion, and the transfer of health examinations from the Health 
Department to the schools. 

The Committee takes no position on the location of specific 
schools, leaving that to be worked out when the proper organi- 
zation is set up. Numerous other recommendations of the 
consultants are referred to the Board of Education for policy 
determination or to the Superintendent of Schools for execution. 
Matters regarding the incorporation of the City’s colleges into 
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the State University and the establishment of community 
colleges and institutes are left for further exploration. The 
Committee takes no position on the pedagogical question of 
optimum classroom size and on questions pertaining to the 
Board of Examiners. The chapter on the Board of Examiners 
appearing in the Report is not digested in detail in Section 1 
of this chapter, not only because the administrative decisions 
in this area are largely dominated by pedagogical considera- 
tions, but also because further conferences between the con- 
sultants, the Board of Examiners, and the Subcommittee on 
Education developed several points on which the consultants 
agreed that their original presentation would have to be 
modified. However, the Committee did make a recommendation 
on the subject (See Section 4, paragraph -22). 

During the conduct of the study, which extended over 18 
months, the consultants and their staffs were in a position 
to develop an especially close working relationship with the 
Superintendent of Schools and his staffs. As a result, many of 
the recommendations were mutually arrived at, and moves 
regarding certain important ones—notably in administrative 
reorganization of school building and school operation and 
maintenance — were promptly authorized by the Board of 
Education. 

Before arriving at its final action, the Mayor’s Committee 
secured the reaction of leaders in education at an all-day con- 
ference held in January, 1952, under the co-sponsorship of 
eight leading civic organizations. Delegates representing 57 
groups interested in public education attended, as well as offi- 
cials and staff members of the Board of Education and Board 
of Higher Education, and the consultants and their staffs. The 
conference discussion confirmed the Mayor’s Committee in its 
action with respect to the controversial issues of fiscal inde- 
dependence and an elected Board. Proceedings of the con- 
ference were published separately in May, 1952, under the 
title ‘Taking Stock of School Management.” 
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SECTION: 1 


HOUSING AND RELATED 
ADMINISTRATIVE PROBLEMS 


BY 


GEORGE D. STRAYER AND LOUIS E. YAVNER 


School Buildings 


Millions of dollars are wasted in the 
New York City school system through 
underutilization of school facilities. The 
cure for this situation is in fixing re- 
sponsibility, reorganization work, defin- 
ing basic concepts and statistical terms, 
new formulas for computing school size, 
spreading out the load, more equal 
utilization, and specific attention to the 
community public relations problems 
involved. 


Three of the major activities of the 
Division of Housing and Business Ad- 
ministration of the Board of Education 
are woefully inadequate: utilization of 
existing school buildings, control of the 
course of the building program, and 
maintenance of the school plant. 

The division’s failure is partly the 
result of a series of events that began 
in May, 1938, when the Board of Educa- 
tion abolished the Bureau of Construc- 
tion and Maintenance and transferred 
its functions to two new bureaus: a 
Bureau of Plant Operation and Mainte- 
nance, and a Bureau of Construction. 


The intent of the Board was excel- 





Digest from “Some Aspects of the Division 
of Housing and Related Administrative Prob- 
lems” (Interim Report on the Administrative 
Management of the School System of the City 
of New York), by George D. Strayer and 
Louis E. Yavner, April 16, 1951. 


lent; the consequences have not been 
good. One partial and patchwork reor- 
ganization has followed another. The 
Division of Housing was set up to co-or- 
dinate the two bureaus, but immediately 
tinkering began, and the new divisions 
were sheared away a bit at a time. The 
result has been the present confusion 
and futility. 

Six proposed schools* at a cost of 
$12,461,700 would not be needed at the 
locations planned if existing schools 
were better utilized. It is recommended 
that these be abandoned and the funds 
for them be made available for other 
needed school projects. Three of these 
six schools,** already provided for in 
the 1951 capital budget, have an esti- 
mated cost of $5,995,000, of which 
$2,990,000 has been allocated.*** 


*J.H..S.. 120; Bx: “PS: 27 Addy sklyam 
P.S. 156, Man.; P.S. 199, Queens; P.S. 185, 
Man,; P.S;.117, Man. 


**J.H.S. 120; P.S. 27 Add.; P.S. 199. 


***HD, NOTE (July 1, 1952): Since submis- 
sion of the Strayer-Yavner Report, the Board 
of Education and the Board of Estimate re- 
considered the six schools in question and 
decided to go ahead with three of them, 
namely, J.H.S. 120, P.S. 27, and P.S. 199) 
P.S. 156 as originally proposed was aban- 
doned, and a new project with the same num- 
ber was approved for construction. This latter, 
despite the same number, has no relation to 
the one abandoned. Regarding P.S. 185 and 
P.S. 117, the Board of Education and the 
Board of Estimate will make a further study 
before acquiring sites and authorizing con- 
struction. 
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In presenting a school construction 
program, those schools definitely 
planned and authorized in the capital 
budget, and those included only to make 
possible the subsequent allocation of 
engineering and/or site acquisition 
funds, should not be added as a single 
item, but should be totaled separately 
for clarity. 

Programing—No adequate system of 
management direction or controls for 
the school building program is provided, 
particularly in meeting the emergency 
of expanding enrollment in the lower 
grades resulting from the phenomenal 
increase in the birth rate during the war 
and postwar years. The solution is the 
creation of a central organizational unit 
with information, records, and controls, 
so that there may be a single responsi- 
bility to get action, a single set of ac- 
cepted facts, and a single point of con- 
trol. 


Maintenance of Buildings 

The City does not spend enough to 
keep up the property of the school sys- 
tem. Administrative relationships are 
conflicting and confused; management 
of the operation is chaotic; and ade- 
quate personnel is desperately needed. 

A maintenance payroll of $1.8 million 
is sufficient to administer a maintenance 
program costing about $10 million. Yet, 
though the Bureau spent less than half 
as much for maintenance in 1950-1951 
as it did in 1948-1949, its payroll in- 
creased some 28 percent. 

The Bureau of Plant Operation and 
Maintenance should be completely reor- 
ganized and its functions and proce- 
dures clarified; modernization work 
Should be transferred to the Bureau of 
Construction; adequate personnel 
Should be provided; annual provision 
for maintenance should be placed on a 
businesslike basis ; and inspectional serv- 


ice should be reconstituted. 

Fifteen major steps should be taken 
to reorganize the maintenance operation 
of the school system: 


(1) Complete Top Reorganization 
—Establishment of an Office of Hous- 
ing has been proposed. The Bureau 
of Plant Operation and Maintenance 
as such should be abolished and 
its functions divided. Some of these 
functions will be grouped together in 
a new Division of Plant Operation 
and Maintenance, which will become 
part of the Office of Housing. The 
Division of Plant Operation and 
Maintenance should have charge of 
the custodial service which operates 
the school plant, and should be re- 
sponsible for emergency work and 
most small repairs costing under 
$1,000 each. Where emergency re- 
pairs require special material, equip- 
ment or personnel, the division would 
arrange for such repairs through out- 
side contractors by the usual forms 
of orders or contracts. 


(2) Establish a New Approach to 
Contract Repair Work—In the Office 
of Housing there should be a new 
unit called the Division of Construc- 
tion and Contract Repairs. Within this 
unit should be drawn together the 
two engineering departments which 
now operate separately in the Bureau 
of Construction and the Bureau of 
Plant Operation and Maintenance. 

(3) Assign Modernization Work to 
Proper Place—Modernization work 
should be transferred to the new 
Division of Construction and Con- 
tract Repairs. 

(4) Enlarge the Shop Capacity— 
Present shop capacity should be in- 
creased by doubling the productive 
employees so that they can handle a 
much larger proportion of all main- 
tenance work. 

(5) Modernize Repair Shop Meth- 
ods—This is a necessary step to in- 
crease the efficiency and total output 
of the present shops. 

(6) Improve Specifications 
Through Division of Work—The 
present confusion in the writing of 
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specifications for repair work can be 
eliminated by proper assignment and 
division of work among the technical 
units. 


(7) Hliminate Paper Work on Re- 


pair Contracts—The school system — 


still measures repair job content by 
the 1938 contract dollar. Immediate 
action should be taken to raise from 
$200 to $500 the present limit on all 
oral orders. Jobs covered by “‘soft’’ 
specifications should be increased 
from $1,000 to $2,500. Work esti- 
mated to cost over $2,500 should now 
be deemed contract work and the 
present level of $1,000 should be 
abandoned. 


(8) Give Authority, Fix Responsi- 
bility, Provide Accountability—The 
bureau is held accountable for pro- 
viding necessary maintenance quickly 
and properly. Yet, it lacks certain 
authority, as a result of which delays 
and sometimes higher costs occur. It 
is recommended that the Board of 
Education delegate its authority to 
order work costing under $10,000 to 
the bureau. 


(9) Establish Administrative Con- 
trols—The bureau lacks effective ad- 
ministrative controls. Bluntly stated, 
the bureau just does not know how 
much work to expect or how much 
work it should get. Four simple con- 
trol systems should be established: 
(a) work measurements for individ- 
uals and for organizational units; 
(b) computation of reasonably accu- 
rate work-load figures based upon 
these work measurement data; (c) 
performance controls to _ indicate 
status of work in progress at all times 
as related to schedules; and (d) rea- 
sonably accurate comparison of re- 
pair shop performance with contract 
prices for comparable work. 


(10) Improve Personnel Policies— 
The high turnover of technical help, 
the lack of skilled personnel, and dis- 
satisfaction among employees are 
basic causes of the personnel diffi- 
culties. Six lines of action are neces- 
sary: (a) establish an extensive in- 
service training program; (b) revise 
salary schedules; (c) reorganize, con- 
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solidate, and re-evaluate administra- 
tive and supervisory jobs; (d) recruit 
and develop a program for keeping 
qualified personnel; (e) assign detail 
work to subordinates; and (f) relate 
personnel requirements to work load 
on a factual basis. 

(11) Begin Preventive Mainte- 
mance—The school system has been 
unable to practice preventive main- 
tenance because it has lacked funds. 

(12) Employ a Special Expediter 
—The Board of Education should 
establish a unit to concern itself ex- 
clusively with expediting delivery of 
critical materials or procurement of 
special services. 

(13) Require that Custodians Pro- 
duce more Maintenance Work—The 
potential aggregate of savings pos- 
sible by diligent effort of custodians, 
day in and day out, would run into 
scores of thousands of dollars. 

(14) Inspectors Should Inspect— 
Inspectors now spend a dispropor- 
tionate amount of time on clerical 
detail, telephone complaints, and 
other desk work. The bureau should 
immediately establish form letters 
and effective control routines. 

(15) Establish a Continuing Mate- 
rials Study—lIn the present state of 
the national economy and with con- 
stant changes taking place in the 
fabrication of materials, it is essen- 
tial that a continuing study be main- 
tained of all materials appearing on 
the market, in order to take advan- 
tage of superior and cheaper sub- 
stitute materials and methods. 


Reorganization 

Three posts of Deputy Superintend- 
ent of Schools should be created im- 
mediately: one for Housing, one for 
Education, and one for Business Ad- 
ministration. They should be appointed 
by the Superintendent of Schools, on 
approval of the Board of Education, 
and should have qualifications of admin- 
istrative experience and competence as 
well as technical knowledge and expe- 
rience appropriate to their assignments. 
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Subfunctions of Housing and Build- 
ings consist of: (1) programing, (2) 
construction and contract repairs, (3) 
plant operation and maintenance, and 
(4) administration with respect to 
housing and buildings. 


Organizational functions under Hous- 
ing and Buildings should be worked out 
by the Deputy Superintendent for Hous- 
ing and Buildings after he has had an 
opportunity to study the Interim Report 
and implement its suggestions with his 
own. Salaries of his organization should 
be set by the Board of Education in 
consultation with the Bureau of the 
Budget. 


Building Program Control— Even before 
the top-side reorganization has been 





completed the following seven steps 
should be implemented: 


(1) Create a system of centrally 
controlled progress charts. 


(2) Publish the information con- 
tained in the progress charts. 


(3) Establish scheduled dates for 
key points in the building program. 


(4) Establish authority at the cen- 
tralized control point to determine 
causes of delay and fix responsibility 
to stop delay. 

(5) Create control charts within 
offices, between points. 


(6) Prepare manual of procedure 
on the school building program. 


(7) Establish a control unit in the 
office of the Deputy Superintendent 
of Housing. 


SECTION 2 
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GEORGE D. STRAYER AND LOUIS E. YAVNER 


The Superintendent of Schools is the 
head of an organization employing over 
45,000 persons. In the 1951-1952 fiscal 
year, the Board of Education budget 
totaled about $3800 million, of which 
$197 million represented salaries for 


teachers and administrative personnel. 


Replacement value of present school 
buildings is well over a billion dollars, 
and the annual capital-outlay budget is 
in the neighborhood of $50 million. 


THE BOARD OF EDUCATION 


The Board of Education is the gov- 
erning body of the New York City 
school system. It consists of nine mem- 
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bers appointed by the Mayor for seven 
years. There must be two each from 
Manhattan, Brooklyn, Bronx and 
Queens, and one from Richmond. They 
serve without compensation, but are 
provided with offices, secretarial help, 
and cars. 
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Functioning of the Board 


Briefly stated, the Board’s responsi- 
bilities include the establishment and 
maintenance of such schools, classes, 


libraries, playgrounds, and other agen- 


cies for public education and recreation 
as it shall deem necessary ; the provision 
of free textbooks and the necessary 
equipment and supplies; the custody 
and control of school property ; the cre- 
ation and abolishment of positions of 
employment in the school system; the 
appointment of a Superintendent of 
Schools and of such subordinate officers 
as it shall determine to be necessary, 
and generally to define their duties; the 
approval of the content of courses of 
study and of the selection of textbooks; 
the determination of regulations for its 
own proceedings and for the manage- 
ment of schools and activities under its 
control; the provision of special serv- 
ices and appliances for special types of 
children; the compensation of em- 
ployees for injuries or losses sustained 
in line of duty; and the carrying out of 
any duty imposed upon it by law or 
State education authority. 


The Board meets every third week 
except in July and August, when one 
meeting is held. Each public meet- 
ing is preceded by an executive session. 
The stated meetings are preceded by 
meetings of standing committees, in- 
cluding (1) Instructional Affairs; (2) 
Finance and Budget; (3) Buildings and 
Sites; (4) Retirement; (5) Law; and 
(6) Civil Defense. 


Misuse of Board’s Efforts—The Super- 
intendent or an associate superintend- 
ent attends each meeting of the stand- 
ing committees. The Auditor is always 
present at executive sessions. Many 
items of the standing committees, later 
considered in executive sessions, are 


routine and might better be disposed 
of by the administrative staff. 


Examples of items on the Board cal- 
endar that should be treated by the staff 
are the transfer of supervisors, 
teachers, and custodians; the transfer 
of an annex from one school to another ; 
the payment of additional moneys to 
custodians of certain buildings whose 
accounts when audited reveal that they 


_ have been granted insufficient funds 


under Board instructions; permission 
to be absent from duty without loss of 
pay to attend conventions and confer- 
ences; rejection of bids because of the 
lack of adequate competition; amend- 
ment of specifications for equipment; 
complaints about liquid soap taken from 
a dispenser in one of the schools; and 
permission to install bronze lettering 
in the lobby of a high school, the cost to 
be paid by previous graduating classes. 

If the Superintendent were to pre- 
sent fully the results of the Board’s 
policies and were to propose new poli- 
cles supported by complete documenta- 
tion, the Board would have no reason 
for undertaking administrative tasks as 
it has been doing. Now, the Board com- 
monly assumes competence in the field 
which should be reserved for the pro- 
fessional staff. No greater improvement 
can be made in the administration of 
schools in New York City than to differ- 
entiate clearly between the responsi- 
bility of the Board of Education and 
that of the professional staff. 

By statute, the Board should operate 
independently. However, it is common 
knowledge that Board members consult 
the Mayor on some appointments to the 
staff. In every case, appointments 
should be recommended by the Super- 
intendent and approved by the Board. 

The Budget Director and members 
of the Board of Estimate exercise such 
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close fiscal control over the Board of 
Education that they, instead of the 
Board of Education, determine educa- 
tional policy. The only remedy is fiscal 
independence. 

Need is apparent for a reorganiza- 
tion of the administrative staff of the 
school system, particularly the top per- 
sonnel responsible for the administra- 
tion of the school housing program, the 
business affairs necessary for the con- 
duct of the schools, and the co-ordina- 
tion of the activities of the professional 
staff of the school system. 


The Administrative Staff 


The Board of Education elects a 
Superintendent of Schools and, upon 
his nomination, elects eight associate 
superintendents, assistant superintend- 
ents, directors, principals and other 
administrative and supervisory person- 
nel. A Secretary to the Board and an 
Auditor, both elected by the Board, work 
under the general supervision of the 
Superintendent. The Superintendent 
must choose Civil Service personnel 
from eligible lists established by the 
Municipal Civil Service Commission. 


Specific Powers of the Superintendent 
— Specifically, the Superintendent of 
Schools possesses the following powers: 
(1) to enforce all provisions of law and 
all rules and regulations relating to the 
management of the schools and other 
educational, social, and recreational ac- 
tivities under the direction of the Board 
of Education; (2) to recommend the 
licenses to be established; (3) to re- 
quire the Board of Examiners to con- 
duct examinations so that eligible lists 
may be ready for use as soon as vacan- 
cies occur; (4) to recommend appoint- 
ments and dismissal of members of the 
teaching, administrative, and super- 
visory staffs; (5) to recommend for 
permanent appointment those who at 


the expiration of the probationary 
period have been found satisfactory; 
(6) to have supervision and direction 
of Board of Education employees; (7) 
to transfer teachers; and (8) to sus- 
pend employees. 


By State law there are eight associ- 
ate superintendents. The Board’s By- 
laws state that each associate superin- 
tendent shall be assigned to supervise 
at least one of the major divisions and 
no more than two. 


In addition to eight divisions, the 
headquarters organization consists of 
the Office of the Superintendent, the 
Office of the Secretary of the Board, 
the Board of Superintendents and Board 
of Examiners, and four’ bureaus: 
Finance, Administrative and Budget- 
ary Research, Educational Research, 
and School Lunches. 


The present associate superintendent 
in charge of the Division of Academic 
High Schools is also Deputy Superin- 
tendent and serves as the schools’ ex- 
ecutive officer in the absence of the 
Superintendent of Schools. The eight 
divisions, each headed by an associate 
superintendent, are: 


(1) Division of Academic High 
Schools—In this division are 54 high 
schools with about 182,000 students 
registered, and 17 evening high 
schools with about 27,000 pupils, plus 
certain summer day and evening high 
schools. Three assistant superintend- 
ents report to the associate superin- 
tendent in charge. Each has a geo- 
graphical assignment and responsi- 
bility for specific subject matter 
City-wide. 

(2) Division of Vocational High 
Schools—Under this division’s super- 
vision are 381 schools with some 
46,000 students, 17 evening trade 
schools with some 15,000 to 16,000 
registration, veterans’ training pro- 
gram for several thousand, and part- 
time education for 10,000 children 
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under 17 who are working. There is 
one assistant superintendent. 

(3) Division of Junior High 
Schools—This division contains 89 
schools with a register of approxi- 


mately 93,000, and also administers. 


the City’s community education pro- 
gram. There are two assistant super- 
intendents. 

(4) Division of Elementary 
Schools—In October, 1950, elemen- 
tary schools had a kindergarten regis- 
tration of over 54,000; elementary 
enrollment of 500,000, with over 
18,000 in special classes. These were 
housed in 525 elementary schools and 
in classes in 44 junior high schools. 
There are two assistant superintend- 
ents. 

(5) Division of Curriculum Devel- 
opment—This is the newest division. 

~ There is one assistant superintend- 
ent, with another to be appointed. 

(6) Division of Child Welfare— 
This division enforces the Compul- 
sory Education Law and is respon- 
sible for treatment of some atypical 
pupils, special classes for mentally 
retarded, physically handicapped and 
emotionally disturbed, 
education and mental hygiene pro- 
grams. There is one assistant super- 
intendent. 

(7) Division of Personnel and 
Teacher Training—There is no as- 
sistant superintendent. 

(8) Division of Housing and Busi- 
ness Administration—Responsible to 
the associate superintendent in charge 
of this division are the Superinten- 
dent of School Building, Design and 
Construction, the Superintendent of 
Plant Operation and Maintenance, the 
Superintendent of School Supplies, 
and one assistant superintendent. 


The Bureau of Administrative Re- 
search and Budgetary Analysis compiles 
statistical data for the preparation of 
the budget. The Bureau of Educational 
Research is responsible for the stand- 
ardized test program and instructional 
research. The Board of Examiners con- 
ducts examinations for licensed person- 


and health 


nel. The Bureau of School Lunches 
plans, prepares, and serves. school 
lunches. The Bureau of Finance is under 
the direction of the Auditor, who is re- 
sponsible to the Superintendent. He 
prepares all estimates of funds required 
to be presented to the Board of Esti- 
mate. The Office of the Secretary serves 
both the Board of Education and the 
Superintendent. 


The Board of Superintendents—This 
Board has important statutory duties 
regarding recommending content and 
implementation of courses. It is also 
responsible for recommendations re- 
garding appointment of top administra- 
tive officers of the Bureau of Attend- 
ance, but its powers have been greatly 
curtailed as a result of a 1942-1943 
report, which permitted the Superin- 
tendent to become the executive officer. 


The headquarters organization has 
grown without following any basic 
plan very closely. It is based partly on 
school levels of elementary, junior high, 
and senior high, and partly on adminis- 
trative functions relating to all levels. 
Subdivisions have been established with 
little regard for existing ones in the 
same division. Acting personnel have 
headed some subdivisions for many 
years. No consistent nomenclature is 
followed in organization, there is no 
basic plan for determining number of 
personnel, and no consistent way of 
assigning duties. 


There are eight basic functions that 
should be performed by headquarters 
staff: regulatory; finance and business; 
housing; professional supervision; or- 
ganization; personnel; research; and 
public information. 


Recommendations—The Superintend- 
ent of Schools should be given com- 
plete administrative control. This calls 
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for reorganization of the administrative 
staff at the top level. 

Three major administrative posts 
should be set up, each directly respon- 
sible to the Superintendent. In addition 
to the Deputy Superintendent (now ex- 
isting, but mainly in name rather than 
in fact) there should be a Deputy 
Superintendent (Administrator) of 
Business Affairs and a Deputy Super- 
intendent (Administrator) of Housing. 


The Deputy Superintendent of Schools 
should be relieved of his present re- 
sponsibility of administering a major 
division of the school system. His major 
assignment should be to co-ordinate the 
work of the associate superintendents 
of schools in the development of the 
educational program. He should act for 
and in the place of the Superintendent 
as assigned or in the latter’s absence or 
disability. 

A Division of Instruction should be 
created and headed by an associate 
Superintendent responsible for the edu- 
cational programs for all schools, which 
are now being offered by four different 
divisions: elementary, junior high, aca- 
demic high, and vocational high. The 
assistant superintendents in the field 
should be made responsible to the Divi- 
sion of Instruction with the under- 
standing that the other divisions are 
to have important staff relations with 
them. 


A Division of Curriculum is needed 
and should be headed by an associate 
superintendent, responsible for the de- 
velopment of curriculums. It should 
continue to do through staff relation- 
ships most of what it is now doing. 


A Division of Organization should 
be added, headed by an associate super- 
intendent responsible for the organiza- 
tion of all schools. It should be respon- 
sible for child accounting, prepare the 


reports required for State and Federal 
appropriations, and review the zoning 
policies necessary if all buildings are to 
be used properly. 

A Division of Research, headed by an 
associate superintendent, is needed to 
consolidate all research in one adminis- 
trative department. 

A Division of Personnel, headed by 
an associate superintendent, should be 
given complete responsibility in all per- 
sonnel matters, including Civil Service 
personnel. It should pay particular 
attention to the problem of teacher re- 
cruitment. 

An advisory council of personnel 
should be established for the free and 
open discussion of all types of person- 
nel problems. 

A Division of Child Welfare, headed 
by an associate superintendent, seems 
necessary to provide the clinical services 
and special education needed by atypical 
pupils. 

A Division of Special Services, headed 
by an associate superintendent and re- 
sponsible for health service, attendance 
services, and Civil Defense would be 
advantageous. At present, school doc- 
tors, nurses, and dentists are provided 
by the Department of Health. Appro- 
priations for these should be placed in 
the school budget. Attendance services 
currently administered by the present 
Division of Child Welfare should be 
assigned to the Division of Special 
Services. 

A Division of Public Information, 
headed by an associate superintendent, 
seems advisable. 

One of the most important problems 
confronting the Division of Organiza- 
tion will be the reorganization of high 
schools. Much space is available in many 
academic high schools which might be 
used for vocational instruction. 
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It is recognized that the proposed 
reassignment of associate superintend- 
ents would require several years. An 
immediate change in assignment is pro- 
posed by combining the Divisions of 
Academic High Schools, 
High Schools, and Junior High Schools 
under a single associate superintendent. 


The Assistant Superintendents—The re- 
sponsibilities of the assistant superin- 
tendents in the field are sometimes com- 
pared to those of Superintendent of 
Schools for sizeable cities such as 
Kansas City. However, it must be re- 
membered that the field superintendents 
do not develop policy. 


The Superintendent has assigned one 
assistant superintendent (field super- 
intendent) to each of the 23 adminis- 
trative-supervisory districts. Each as- 
sistant has full supervison of elemen- 
tary and junior high schools, but with 
authority in vocational high schools 
limited to rating teachers and to public 
and community relations, and with no 
responsibility for academic high schools. 


The field superintendent receives 
directions from seven different divi- 
sions. Divided control and direction 
have deterred efforts to integrate the 
program of the elementary, junior high, 
and senior high schools. 

Schools in each district should be 
integrated, with the field superintendent 
as administrative officer in charge of 
all schools, and with his responsibilities 
more clearly defined. 


Lack of Authority—Too frequently the 
supervisory personnel assigned to the 
field superintendents’ offices feel respon- 
sible only to central headquarters. There 
is no set pattern as to organization or 
specialization of personnel supplied the 
field superintendent. 


The relationship between Bureau of 


Vocational 


Attendance officers and the field super- 
intendent is very remote in most cases. 


Certain Weaknesses — The excellence 
of the service rendered by field superin- 
tendents is acknowledged, but the fol- 
lowing weaknesses exist nevertheless: 
no clear line of authority and responsi- 
bility between the field superintendent 
and assigned staff; lack of continuity 
in curricular philosophy among the 


- four school divisions; too little voice by 


the field superintendent in selection of 
personnel. These weaknesses are at- 
tributable to the highly centralized 
school system; much greater leeway is 
advocated for the field superintendent. 


Principal and Field Superintendent 


Standards for a principal’s license 
have necessarily been kept high, be- 
cause no school system can be any bet- 
ter than the individual principals. 


The elementary school principal is 
the responsible administrative and peda- 
gogical head of the school during the 
regular school sessions. He reports 
directly to the field superintendent. The 
relationship between him and the field 
superintendent is in most cases good. 


As a rule, the supervisory services 
provided for the individual school by 
the field superintendent and his staff 
are efficient, although there are inade- 
quacies in some cases largely due to 
lack of staffing in the field superinten- 
dent’s office, limitations in the superin- 
tendent’s authority, and, in some cases, 
reluctance on the part of the field 
superintendent to delegate responsi- 
bility to the principal. 

Regulatory control of junior high 
schools in both curriculum and organi- 
zation comes from central offices, with 
little room for individual initiative of 
the principal. The local principal’s staff 
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is so undermanned that supervisory 
services appear to be inadequate. 

Inadequacy of supervision in junior 
high schools should be corrected either 
by a system of teacher supervisors 
(similar to the first assistants in the 
senior high schools) or by enlarging 
the field superintendent’s staff of spe- 
clalists. Since departmentalization ex- 
ists in the junior high program, depart- 
ment chairmen should be recognized 
with the rank and salary of super- 
visors. These chairmen should be 
teachers who are specialists, not only 
in their fields, but also in the philosophy 
of the junior high school. 


The majority of high school princi- 
pals are the administrative heads of 
their schools and are permitted suff- 
cient initiative to adapt their schools 
to student needs. The supervisory func- 
tions appear to be efficiently carried out 
with the help of the staff of first 
assistants. 

The chief shortcoming in the schools 
today is the failure to use the creative 
ability of teachers. The highly central- 
ized system in New York City discour- 
ages contributions from the teachers to 
the educational program. It is essential 
that teachers be given the opportunity 
to contribute to curriculum planning. 


THE ORGANIZATION OF SCHOOLS 


Two types of elementary school or- 
‘ganization are used in New York City: 
K-6 and K-8; in other words, kinder- 
garten through the sixth grade and 
kindergarten through the eighth grade. 
Pupils from a K-8 school may enter the 
9th grade in a junior high (grades 7 
to 9), a vocational high (grades 9 to 
12), or an academic high school (grades 
9 to 12). With two types of organi- 
zation containing grades 7 and 8 (ele- 
mentary and junior high) and three 
containing grade 9 (junior high, voca- 
tional high, academic high), it is diffi- 
cult to provide educational continuity. 


Several committees have strongly 
recommended the rapid building of 
junior high schools, and the concurrent 
discontinuance of the eight-year ele- 
mentary organization. However, the 
rising birth rate and large influx of 
population during the recent war gave 
precedence to creating new elementary 
school facilities. Junior highs are being 
built, but not fast enough to permit 


complete transition to the 6-3-3 pro- 
gram in the foreseeable future. 

In many communities of the City, 
eight-year elementary schools still ex- 
ist in clusters, indicating clearly the 
need for a centrally located junior 
high. 

Although complete transition from 
8-4 to 6-3-3 organization has been de- 
layed, a step-up is possible through 
better utilization of existing buildings. 

Concurrently, jurisdiction over the 
seventh and eighth school years is 
shared by the junior high school divi- 
sion and the elementary school division, 
and jurisdiction over the ninth year is 
shared by the senior high school and 
junior high school divisions. This over- 
lapping has given rise to a number of 
problems in organization, curriculum, 
and administration. 


The tendency to pattern the junior 
high school after the senior high has 
resulted in excessive departmentaliza- 
tion in the former. The transition of 
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the student from the sixth grade to the 
junior high has now been made almost as 
abrupt as that between the eighth year 
and the senior high. The division bar- 
riers at headquarters and in the field 
make it difficult to integrate the courses 
of study. This is an argument in favor 
of the recommendation for a unified 
Division of Instruction, operating under 
one associate superintendent. 

The comprehensive high school has 
been developed throughout the United 
States. The further development of such 
a plan in New York City would make 
senior high schools comprehensive in 
purpose and program, so that all youth 
might have access to varied curricu- 
lums. 

In a highly concentrated population 
area, a number of highly specialized 
high schools is justified, and the fore- 
going is not to be interpreted as sug- 
gesting that all high school programs 
be identical. 

Comprehensive high schools in New 
York City would best meet the needs 
of society and of the individual, and 
plans for them should be developed 
further. The proposed high schools 
would provide a program that is suffi- 
ciently flexible to care for the interests 
of all students: general exploratory 
courses for those undecided in interest 
or vocation, general courses with voca- 
tional emphasis for those who plan to 
terminate their formal education upon 
finishing high school, and enriched 
courses and accelerated programs for 
those with special talents and abilities. 


Organization of Classes 


Considerable reduction has _ been 
made in class size in day elementary 
schools in New York City within the past 
five years (the average now is 31.59). 
But necessary special instruction in 
tension areas and classes for mentally 


and physically handicapped calls for 
reduced class sizes, so that classes in 
other areas must be proportionately 
larger. 

Class size averages in junior high 
schools have been reduced very little in 
the past five years (average for 1950 
was 32.2). But in junior highs, over 20 
percent of total classes are shop, whose 
size is limited to 20 or 25, so that 80 


- percent of total classes are consider- 


ably above average. 

Opinions differ as to proper class size 
in senior high schools, but there is 
widespread agreement that for best 
results in teaching, classes in regular 
subjects should not ordinarily exceed 
30 (average in 1950 was 31.23). 

Provisions have been made for small- 
size classes for handicapped pupils. 
New York City has long recognized the 
great need for special training for atypi- 
cal children and has instituted a system 
of special classes which is among the 
best in the nation. 


New York State Education Law re- 
quires the Board to provide special 
classes for children with retarded men- 
tal development. Approximately 12,000 
children, or 1.8 percent of New York 
City’s school population, are being edu- 
cated in such classes. 

New York State Education Law re- 
quires the Board to provide special 
classes for physically handicapped chil- 
dren. Special classes have been organ- 
ized. for orthopedically handicapped 
children, cardiac cases, low vitality 
cases, homebound children, children 
confined to hospitals, acoustically hand- 
icapped children, visually handicapped 
children, and emotionally disturbed 
children. 

Fifty special classes for intellectually 
gifted children have been organized on 


an experimental basis in New York 
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City elementary schools. Pending re- 
sults of a survey and analysis of the 
program, no new classes are being 
organized. 


The Custodial Services 


In the 59 schools visited by the proj- 
ect team an extraordinary diversity in 
quality of custodial service was noted. 
Some schools glistened; others literally 
stank. P.S. 187 in Manhattan was an 
excellently maintained school from 
every point of view, whereas J.H.S. 83 
in Manhattan was poorly maintained in 
every respect. There is a bewildering 
variety in the objectives of the cus- 
todians. 


Three objectives should be estab- 
lished: (1) standards of performance; 
(2) measurement of performance 
against standards; and (38) incentives, 
positive and negative, to assure per- 
formance. 

Expediting of major repairs through 
the Borough office is difficult because of 
too much red tape. 


The 1927 book of Rules and Regula- 
tions, which is still official, should be 
revised and brought up to date. The 
1950 Cleaning Procedures Manual, 
though generally definitive, should de- 
fine the frequency at which these proce- 
dures should be used. 


Once clear standards are set, there 
must be some way of measuring per- 
formance against these standards. This 
job rests in two different quarters— 
with the principal of the school and 
with the district custodian engineer of 
the Bureau of Plant Operation and 
Maintenance. 


The principal should have the re- 
sponsibility of measuring the effective- 
ness of the custodian’s work, and the 
district custodian engineer should aid 
in correcting such defects as the prin- 


cipal may find. In this connection, there 
should be a more realistic incentive 
program to aid in enforcing work 
standards, and compensation of cus- 
todians should bear a closer relation- 
ship to their responsibility and work 
load. 


Much of the disparity in the cus- 
todian’s compensation and performance 
arises from his ambiguous position. He 
is recruited by the Civil Service Com- 
mission, has tenure, and upon his ap- 
pointment becomes a member of the 
Board of Education Retirement System. 
Yet he is paid no fixed salary. Instead, 
in return for a specified sum, a custodian 
is expected to provide a specified kind 
and level of service, including the hir- 
ing of sufficient personnel for his needs. 
Many qualifications are made concern- 
ing the way in which his lump-sum 
appropriation is expended for personal 
services. Yet no adequate specifications 
for satisfactory performance are in- 
cluded in the contract, and no adequate 
control measures are included to insure 
performance of the specifications which 
do exist. 


The custodian is selected carefully, 
but his employees are not. The present 
rating plan of custodial services is in- 
adequate and actually has no official 
recognition. Poor service rarely results 
in downgrading of the custodian. 


The Board of Education should move 
either to a direct Civil Service system 
or to a true contractual system. The 
choice rests on a policy decision that 
can be made properly only by the 
Board. It is estimated that conversion 
to a direct Civil Service system would 
cost an additional $1,400,000 a year, 
whereas conversion to a true contrac- 
tual system would cost approximately 
the same as the present system. The 
Board should be guided in its decision 
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by the requisites of an effective and 
economical custodial service: complete 
and modern standards; determination 
of work loads; job schedules; perform- 


ance control; corrective measures to 
enforce performance control; a_ suit- 
able plan or organization; and cost 
control. 


SCHOOL UTILIZATION 


The long-range part of the capital 
budget should be a more carefully con- 
ceived plan of action for each neighbor- 
hood. 


In the 1951-1956 program, there 
were 118 new schools to relieve over- 
crowding, at an estimated cost of 
$297,401,730. Construction was pro- 
posed, beginning in 1953, for 180 proj- 
ects to replace obsolete school buildings 
and to supply needed facilities, at an 
estimated cost of $260,182,347. Mod- 
ernization expenditures of $8,000,000 a 
year were proposed for each of the six 
years, at a cost of $48,000,000. 


Since priorities for each of the three 
types of projects are now based on 
different criteria, there is no co-ordina- 
tion of program for any one neighbor- 
hood or the City as a whole. 


There are at least 11 means of 
achieving the goal of adequate school 
facilities in every neighborhood at all 
educational levels. Before proceeding 
with the construction of a new school in 
a given area, the measures for increas- 
ing the utilization of available schools in 
or near the area should be considered: 


(1) Modernization of existing fa- 
cilities. 

(2) Closing of obsolete structures 
that cannot be modernized, either by 
merger of school districts or new 
construction. 


(3) Repair of all buildings that are 
structurally sound but which cannot 
be used now because of needed re- 
pairs. 


(4) Reallocation of space so that 
offices and administrative units do 
not take space needed for instruction, 
and so that junior high or academic 
and vocational high schools do not use 
space needed for elementary classes. 

(5) Detailed review and redistrict- 
ing of school boundaries at all levels. 

(6) Elimination of traffic hazards, 
to equalize use of existing facilities. 

(7) Reduction or elimination of 
social and racial] tensions. 

(8) Advance planning of school fa- 
cilities adjacent to large-scale hous- 
ing projects, and long-term lease of 
space in public and private housing 
developments. 

(9) Conversion of suitable facili- 
ties to junior high use to relieve over- 
crowding in K-8 elementary schools, 
etc. 

(10) Greater use of bus and sub- 
way transportation, particularly by 
upper grades. 

(11) Construction of new facilities 
as a last measure. 

It has been pointed out in the Interim 
Report that the staff of the Division of 
Housing was too small to do its work. 
Since that Report was issued, matters 
have become worse — the professional 
staff of 12 has dwindled to 9. There is 
a lack of co-ordinated planning and 
policy development stemming from fail- 
ure to appreciate the importance of re- 
search as a staff service. 


A Division of Programing in the 
Office of Housing, as proposed in the 
Interim Report, should be created, with 
adequate staff and with two organiza- 
tional subdivisions of a School Popula- 
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tion Analysis Unit and a School Facili- 
ties Analysis Unit. 


More than 113,000 grade school chil- 
dren and 9,000 high school pupils are 
in nonfireproof buildings. Not all obso- 
lete buildings, however, will require 
replacement. Some obsolete schools con- 
tinue to be used, while classrooms re- 
main empty in the better buildings; 
thousands of children could be trans- 
ferred to better schools, without addi- 
tional building. 

No one at headquarters has the staff, 
responsibility, or clear-cut mandate to 
initiate a program of school consolida- 
tion. Five old buildings could be aban- 
doned at a saving of $176,000 a year. 
The average age of these five obsolete 
structures is three-quarters of a cen- 
tury. Junior High School 84, Brooklyn, 
is 59 years old; P.S. 40, Brooklyn, is 68 
years old; P.S. 90, Brooklyn, is 73 years 
old; P.S. 65, Brooklyn, is 78 years old; 
and P.S. 50, Manhattan, built in 1855, 
is 96 years old. 

The problem is intensified by the 
practice of the Board of Education, in 
preparing its six year capital budget 
and program, of listing virtually every 
old building for replacement, with little 
or no study of the possibility of aban- 
doning the school instead of replacing 
at. 

In all probability, New York City 
parents will continue sending their 
children to nonfireproof school build- 
ings for the next decade or two, even if 
a vast program of school construction 
is undertaken. 


The Board of Education does not have 
any clear-cut standards for determin- 
ing what constitutes an ‘obsolete’ 
school building. Two conclusions are 
apparent from a bird’s-eye view of the 
long-range building program: (1) it 
will be a quarter-century before the last 


of the obsolete buildings are likely to be 
closed, if reliance is placed solely on re- 
placing with new buildings, instead of 
closing many obsolete ones and trans- 
ferring pupils; and (2) most of the 
Board’s long-range capital program 
represents wishful thinking rather than 
realistic planning. 


A specific illustration of the budget- 
ing and long-range programing pro- 
posed is afforded by the schools in East 
Harlem. A saving of about $3,367,000 
in the proposed expenditure is possible. 
Two new schools were proposed in the 
1951-1956 capital budget and program 
for construction in 1951 and 1952; two 
for construction in 1953, and two re- 
placement and addition projects, at a 
total cost of $11,227,200. But what is 
required is that existing schools be re- 
organized to relieve overcrowding. A 
new junior high school, and moderni- 
zation of a number of other buildings, 
will enable at least three and possibly 
four obsolete buildings to be abandoned, 
and all their pupils housed in more 
modern buildings. 


All junior high schools in East Har- 
lem, even those built within the past 
10 years, are single-sex schools. Positive 
education gains would result from re- 
organization to coeducational schools. 


Even though there is overcrowding 
in East Harlem, there is serious under- 
utilization in three buildings—Benja- 
min Franklin High School, Wadleigh 
High School, and P.S. 85. The Board 
of Education should plan now with the 
Housing Authority for the leasing of 
two to four classrooms in each of the 
new housing projects planned for East 
Harlem. 

Area studies similar to the one out- 
lined for East Harlem should be con- 
ducted on a continuing year-round basis 
by the staff of the Division of Program- 
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ing. The preparation of a capital 
budget and long-range program for the 
City as a whole should be based on the 
sum total of all such programs, with 
the timing or priority of each project 
determined by the circumstances of 
each area. 


School Construction 


Serious defects were found in three 
recently constructed schools, which are 
representative of conditions attributable 
to fundamental faults in the basic or- 
ganization of the Bureau of School 
Buildings, Design and Construction, and 
of the Division of Housing and Business 
Administration, of which the bureau is 
a part. It should be possible through 
organization to save about 10 percent 
of the $1,400,000 budget for planning 
and engineering, or approximately 
$140,000 per year. In addition, there is 
a future potential saving in annual 
maintenance and operating needs of 
$1,150,000 (based on 10 percent of 
amounts which should be allocated for 
the latter two items). 


A subdivision devoted exclusively to 


research, testing, and review of new 
developments in school construction 
should be set up within the Division 
of Housing. 

School buildings in New York City 
have been changing periodically during 
the past 15 years to simple design, more 
functional plans, and more economical 
construction. However, the desire for 
economy occasionally produces false 
economy. Hazards and waste have also 
crept in because of insufficient or inept 
inspection. 

No clear procedure is applied in re- 
lation to remedying defects and defi- 
ciencies that appear when a new school 
is turned over to a principal. Careless- 
ness in allowing guarantee periods to 


lapse without demanding repairs by 
the contractors costs the City money. 
During the one-year guarantee pe- 
riod the Division of Housing should be 
the receiving point of all complaints, 
which should be in writing. It should 
examine these and divide them into 
proper categories, and give precise and 
direct instructions to the Bureau of 
Construction, maintaining a tickler sys- 


tem for follow-up. 


The practices and procedures regard- 
ing change orders are unrealistic, cum- 
bersome, and time-consuming. In the 
interests of good administration, the 
bureau should institute certain basic 
reforms in the procedures for handling 
and settling costs of change orders cov- 
ering more care in determining varia- 
tions, and better checking of contrac- 
tors’ estimates and special charges, 
extra work completion dates, etc. 

The revised contract form should in- 
clude a standard arbitration clause, for 
adjustment of dispute without recourse 
to law. 7 

Cubic-foot costs vary from $1.22 to 
$2.08, with an average of $1.37. Pupil 
costs vary from $1,265 to $3,778, with 
an average of $1,798. These have not 
risen in line with rising prices, because 
of the economy program established in 
1948. 

Hamstringing regulations have led 
the bureau to employ subterfuge in con- 
nection with test borings and architects’ 
surveys. Provision should be made 
promptly to permit the bureau to ne- 
gotiate contracts up to $2,500 for thor- 
ough and complete boring tests and ar- 
chitects’ surveys. Boring tests should 
be made when the site is contemplated 
in order to help determine site selection. 

The number of vacancies and of pro- 
visional employees in professional posi- 
tions in the Bureau of School Buildings, 
Design and Construction is serious. 
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Morale of personnel in the bureau is 
very poor, because of low salaries, slow 
promotions, and poor working condi- 
tions. : 

Drastic action should be taken to have 
the Civil Service Commission co-operate 
more closely with requirements of the 
bureau; salaries should be adjusted to 
compete with those of private firms; 
the Contractors’ Bid Room and the Plan 
Record Room should be manned by 
clerks, or the former should be taken 
over by the latter. 


During the past two years, re-use of - 


plans and specifications prepared for 
previous school buildings has become 
more prevalent, although no standard 
layout has been developed which can 
be re-used completely. 

Attempt should be made to develop 
standard plans for such units as class- 
rooms, shops, and auditoriums, to be 
assembled with appropriate foundation 
plans. 

The bureau’s use of outside architects 
to expedite the building program should 
prove. a useful experiment. It should 
result in valuable cost comparisons with 
the bureau’s own architectural work 
and in new ideas in school construction. 

Organizational weakness of the bu- 
reau exists at the very top. The archi- 
tect, trained in design, is superintendent 
of the bureau, a position which calls 
for an administrator. The work of 
assistant superintendent in charge of 
specifications is spread out over the 
whole bureau except that he does not 
handle the actual design of buildings. 

A reorganization of the divisions of 
the bureau would be helpful, but insuffi- 
cient in itself. The major need is for 
administrative ability at the very top. 


Architectural Considerations 


A set of written rules governing the 
building of schools should be prepared, 





stripped of pedagogical terminology, 
but containing the objectives and phil- 
osophy of education. 


Major emphasis has been placed on 
four-story buildings. This adherence to 
one plan for the most part is danger- 
ous. Each school building should be the 
result of fundamental design steps 
which may, but will hardly ever, result 
in the same solution. For example, mov- 
ing stairways may open the way to 
multi-story schools. 

Because those who formed new resi- 
dential neighborhoods as young couples 
do not, in general, move away until 
their children are grown, the age com- 
position of these neighborhoods is con- 
stantly changing. We should therefore 
try to build schools that are adaptable 
to the changing demands for primary, 
then secondary, and then high school 
functions. This principle should be ex- 
tended to planning buildings that may 
be readily changed to other occupancy 
when they are no longer needed as 
schools. 


The “axis plan” of construction with 
central entrance and uniform building 
on either side is not necessary. The 
gymnasium and auditorium can be on 
one side, built only as large as needed, 
and located so the entire building need 
not be opened for their use at night. 
Dollars formerly spent for arched open- 
ings, carved cornices, extra mouldings, 
etc. should be reserved for better light- 
ing, mechanical services, and equip- 
ment. 


With more freedom in planning, it 
will be possible to use a more irregu- 
larly shaped plot, making for more 
freedom in site selection. 


If basic structure — columns, floors, 
and roofs—is kept to a basic standard 
and is independent of mechanical serv- 
ices, interior partitions, and even ex- 
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terior walls, it will be relatively easy 
and: inexpensive to make interior and 
even exterior changes as building use 
changes. Manufactured boards or pan- 
els, glass in modern forms, etc. make 
for economy and diversity of design. 
Research on making second use of 
corridor space should continue — for 
example, widening passageways to ac- 
commodate a work area alcove opposite 


every classroom. The school auditorium 


should be revaluated to determine the 


possibility of changing the floor slopes 
to a steeped arrangement, providing 
foldaway seating, in a manner so that 
more level floor area can be obtained to 
permit the room to be used more hours 
during the day. 

The City will profit most in the use 
of prefabrication by designing so as 
best to utilize standard products in 
stock sizes. 


Close collaboration is called for be- 
tween the builder and the educator. 


OPERATIONAL FUNCTIONS 


The Supply Operation 


A major need is to eliminate red 
tape of rules and procedures outside 
the Bureau of Supplies. The Superin- 
tendent of School Supplies is doing an 
excellent administrative job despite 
many handicaps created by oppressive 
procedures and regulations initiated 
elsewhere. 


In June, 1951, the bureau had req- 
uisitions on hand calling for delivery 
of 540,000 items. Thus it had 54 weeks 
of work ahead of it, at the rate of 
10,000 items per week. 

The Bureau of Supplies bought 
$17,000,000 worth of supplies in 1949- 
1950. The warehouse (Depository) is 
in Long Island City. 


The bureau is struggling with vir- 
tually impossible demands caused by 
lack of effective centralized manage- 
ment and co-ordination. 


Ten steps are recommended which 
will bring about better management: 


(1) Creation of Board of Supply 
Standardization, for drastic reduc- 
tion in non-list requisitions; elimina- 
tion of useless and duplicated items; 
setting rigid rules and regulations; 
better planning of supply needs. 


(2) Top reorganization plan as 
submitted in Interim Report. 

(3) Consolidating supply accounts 
into a centralized operation. 

(4) More space in Long Island 
City Depository. 

(5) Creation of revolving fund or 
similar device to enable schools to 
requisition on basis of exact knowl- 
edge. | 

(6) Transfer from Bureau of Sup- 
plies functions not related to pur- 
chasing, such as auditing carfare and 
domestic science bills. 


(7) More personnel because of ad- 
ditional functions assigned to the 
bureau. — 


(8) In-service training course for 
all employees concerned with requisi- 
tioning, etc. 


(9) State legislation to raise from 
$1,000 to $2,500 the level at which 
the Board of Education must pur- 
chase under formal contract. 


(10) Authority for Superintendent 
of School Supplies to enter into con- 
tracts for Board of Education. 


Top administrators and other key 
personnel in the Bureau of Supplies are 
of high quality. 

Perhaps the only immediate solution 
to the terrible backlog situation is to 
hire enough help for present emergen- 
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ies; but in addition, more stringent 
control measures are needed. 


Many examples of duplicate listing 
yn approved lists were found, as well as 
leadwood on lists. There is also unnec- 
ssary division requisitioning. But it 
s not alone the volume of paper work 
that causes crises — there are added 
lificulties from lack of proper central 
ontrols. Once-a-year requisitioning has, 
or all practical purposes, collapsed. 

Supply allocations for all purposes 
should be consolidated when allocations 
ure made to individual schools. A per 
capita allowance should be determined 
or each of the activities, and budgetary 
uppropriations should be made accord- 
ngly. Thereafter, the allocation per 
school would be on the basis of the 
qwumber of children in each of the ac- 
ivities at the per capita rate. 


There were about 15,000 non-list 
requisitions in 1950 resulting in a great 
leal of extra work. 

Poor requisitioning violates the rules 
hat: (1) items that recur regularly 
should be listed; (2) items appearing 
mm one requisition form should be in 
specified commodity groups; (3) requi- 
sitions should state clearly what is 
vanted. 

A Board of Supply Standardization 
hould be created in the New York City 
schools, by action of the Board of Edu- 
ation. It should be under the super- 
vision of the Superintendent of Schools. 
Members might include representatives 
yf the Superintendent of Schools, the 
Auditor, a member of the Board of 
iducation, and the Superintendent of 
school Supplies. Arrangements should 
ye made for direct participation by 
nembership or otherwise of other divi- 
ions of the school system. 


A primary function of the Board of 
standardization would be to study lists 


and requisitions with a view to sim- 
plification of administrative processes. 

To permit requisitioning in one fiscal 
year of supplies to be purchased out 
of funds for the next fiscal year, a 
requisition revolving fund is recom- 
mended. Under this system, the schools 
would know their appropriations for 
supplies on January 1. 


Supervision of buyers is inadequate. 
There are 14 purchasers, of whom 7 
hold the Civil Service title of Buyer. 
There are about 50,000 items in all 
commodity groups. Direct placing of 
single orders with a single vendor with- 
out competition should be permitted up 
to about $50. 


Prescribed procedure regarding the 
processing of vendors’ invoices should 
be changed to eliminate duplication and 
reduce the time required to get invoices 
to the Comptroller for payment. Han- 
dling invoices should be taken from the 
Bureau of Supplies and centered in the 
Auditor’s office. Personnel should be 
assigned to process invoices during pay- 
roll preparation time by transfer of 
employees. 


A separate section should be estab- 
lished, within the bureau, devoted to 
preparation and maintenance of rec- 
ords on vendors and supply lists. 


It should be arranged with the Pur- 
chasing Section that when the resolu- 
tion for textbook awards is prepared by 
headquarters, it should list awards 
in numerical sequence to save regroup- 
ing the items by vendor in the Ordering 
Section. 


With establishment of the new Divi- 
sion of Housing and the new Division 
of Business Administration, it will be 
possible to bring about closer co-ordina- 
tion of the two bureaus involved in 
operations such as the purchase of win- 
dow shades. 
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Many phases of inspection are not 
adequate, but a solution can be reached 
only by the Board. 

Immediate steps should be taken to 
free all or part of the sixth floor of the 
Long Island City Depository for the Bu- 
reau of Supplies. Welfare Department 
space there is wasted. Substantially the 
whole office should be back in Brooklyn, 
to cut down the time wasted in travel 


between 110 Livingston Street, Brook- — 


lyn, and Long Island City. 


The question of school inventories is 
one that might well be explored by the 
proposed Board of Supply Standardiza- 
tion. The study should include study 
of school stocks in terms of useless, 
little used, or duplicated items. 


The bureau needs a sample room. It 
is recommended that steps be taken to 
establish an exhibit of school supplies 
in a central location. 


A control-methods analysis unit 
should be established in the bureau. 


If the bureau were permitted to func- 
tion in accordance with recommenda- 
tions presented, improvements in pur- 
chasing should yield economies between 
2 and 5 percent, or $200,000. An addi- 
tional saving of $50,000 in manpower 
should result. 


The School Bus Transportation 
Program 


New York City’s program of school 
bus transportation for elementary 
schools is the most liberal in the nation. 
It will cost about $1,750,000 in the 
1951-1952 period. 


Free transportation is provided. to 
public and parochial schools for (1) 
normal children who live beyond walk- 
ing distance to school, and (2) children 
in special classes for the handicapped, 
regardless of distance. 


Complaints and requests for addi- 
tional service are usually made by 
parents who are not adequately ac- 
quainted with the policies, program, or 
problems of the City because of the lack 
of an adequate public relations program 
for transportation. 


Performance by the bus company ap- 
pears to be adequate, on the whole. It 
is believed that private operation of the 
bus program is the most satisfactory 
method. 


The school bus transportation func- 
tion should remain with the Bureau of 
Supplies. It is headed by a School Bus 
Manager (salary $4,700) who reports 
to the Assistant Superintendent of 
School Supplies. The manager has a 
staff of ten people. 


No clear outline of policies and re- 
sponsibilities within the program has 
been adopted. This lack causes a great 
number of complaints and makes it 
necessary to hold time-consuming con- 
ferences for clarifying operating re- 
sponsibilities. 

A manual on the school bus program 


should be prepared which clearly sets 


forth program objectives and policies, 
as well as organizational responsibilities 
of those concerned with the program 
and basic operating procedures for ad- 
ministration of the program. 


Once the manual for use within the 
Transportation Section is prepared, in- 
formation should be prepared for 
teachers and parents, which outlines the 
program policies, reasons behind them, 
and channels for transmitting com- 
plaints. This information should be dis- 
tributed to schools and parents’ groups. 

The system of controls and reports 
maintained on the school bus program 
should be improved. No daily or sum- 
mary record is kept of complaints, the 
most vital of all performance indexes. 
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Present forms could be improved, and 
new ones added. In the place of indi- 
vidual answers, form letters could be 
used more easily on routine complaints. 


Payroll Mechanization 


Centralization and mechanization of 
payroll procedures are recommended. 
(The Bureau of Finance studied this 
jointly with the survey staff and con- 
curs.) 


Of over 44,800 employees on Educa- 
tion payrolls, only some 8,000 accounts 
are processed by machines. 


Approximately 1,800 man-days a 
month are consumed in payroll prepa- 
ration in the schools. It is estimated 
that clerical time saved by centralizing 
payroll preparation would approximate 
(5 percent of time now spent on the 
task, or a value of over $200,000 a year. 
In the larger high schools, the recom- 
mended payroll procedure should elimi- 
nate 20 or more clerical positions. 


An annual increase of about $27,000 
nm rental charges would be required for 
oayroll mechanization. Under the new 
orocedure, all payroll preparation and 
verification would be performed in the 
Bureau of Finance. The local school 
lerk will have no ‘responsibility for 
gayrolls except to record attendance. 
The local school principal would con- 
nue to have responsibility for certify- 
ng attendance of staff. 


In the school year 1950-1951, there 
vere 53,950 applications filed for excuse 
yf teacher absence with pay. Of these, 
8.77 percent were approved. 


Payroll computations should be re- 
luced by giving local school principals 
luthority to approve payment for 
eacher absences not exceeding ten days 
n the fiscal year, instead of the present 
our days. 


The Board should adopt the policy 
of prorating annual leave for newly ap- 
pointed regular teachers. This would 
have saved $138,000 in fiscal 1950-1951. 

Payroll procedure should be simpli- 
fied by equating all dates of entry and 
dates of return to duty after leaves, to 
the first calendar day of the month. 
Further simplification will result from 
the new system in the work of payroll 
computation, tax and other deductions, 
and proving totals. 


Records Management 


A soundly planned records manage- 
ment program in the school system is 
urgently needed. Lack of a clearly de- 
fined policy means loss and destruction 
of valuable records, overcrowding of 
storage areas, waste of filing equipment, 
loss of man-hours in locating informa- 
tion, and loss of money. As much as 
$25,000 could be saved by salvaging 
filing cabinets at the headquarters 
building. 

Pupils’ records are supposed to be 
permanently retained. Every day the 
Superintendent’s office receives some 10 
to 15 letters that involve examination 
of the records of former pupils for 
birth dates used for naturalization, in- 
surance, or other needs. Many such 
records cannot be located, having been 
destroyed by fire, water, loss, or van- 
dalism. 


A central record-storage area should 
be provided, safe from fire, water, 
theft, vandalism, and heedless destruc- 
tion; this would be a proper index, 
saving time of personnel and individ- 
uals who make inquiries. 

Unnecessary multiplicity of many 
permanent records and a useless reten- 
tion of worthless records are found. 
Reducing the retention period to five 
years for accident reports alone (still 
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exceeding legal requirements) would 
save 200 sq. ft. of storage space and 
$460 of filing equipment. A similar 
setup for payroll records would release 
about 600 sq. ft. of storage area, and 
$1,125 of steel shelving. 

A new retention schedule is recom- 
mended as well as a thorough weeding 
out of existing files of records and non- 


record data. Because of legal restric- | 


tions, and to save time, it is recom- 
mended that retention schedules, when 
set up, be presented to the Corporation 
Counsel for approval. 

The following elements are essential 
to operation of a retention schedule: 
(1) fixed responsibility; (2) definite 
‘times of year set up for retirements; 
(3) papers retired at same time to be 
filed contiguously; (4) files marked 
with inclusive dates; (5) tickler file 
set up for control; (6) established 
channels for reporting changes in sched- 
ule; and (7) check maintained on issu- 
ance of filing equipment. 


An excellent filing system has been 
established by the Chief Clerk in the 
Superintendent’s office. Several features 
of the system might well be adopted 
by other bureaus. 


Close examination and a clear defini- 
tion should be given as to what consti- 
tutes a record. Opinion should be sought 
from the Corporation Counsel on this 
point. 

Time, space, and equipment are 
wasted because personnel folders are 
duplicated in separate locations. One 
personnel folder, devoid of unnecessary 
papers, should be maintained in the 
Personnel Office and nowhere else. 


A Records Management Committee, 
the members of which are familiar with 
school records, should be appointed to 
oversee the records program. A Records 
Management Officer should also be ap- 


pointed to be assisted by a small staff. 


The present storage area in the base- 
ments at headquarters building should 
be developed into a modern records 
center for the Board of Education, with 
auxiliary storage space on the 18th 
floor. Present usage of space is far 
from optimum. 

Institution of the records manage- 
ment program outlined is estimated to 
allow selling 40 to 50 percent of present 
records as waste paper, placing 25 per- 
cent in low-cost storage, and retaining 
25 to 35 percent in office areas, thereby 
releasing some 800 four-drawer file 
cabinets at a saving of over $24,000. 


School Lunch Programs 


Despite an excellent administrative 
job being done by the Director of the 
Bureau of School Lunches, disparities 
still exist which result in quality losses 
to some of the school children, espe- 
cially in senior high schools. 


Changes in the disposition of the sur- 
pluses of high school cafeterias were 
suggested to the bureau, which could 
make immediately available approxi- 
mately $125,000 to be used for equip- 
ment in cafeterias where operation does 
not accumulate a surplus. 


Centralized purchasing of staples, 
such as canned goods, in high school 
cafeterias could produce savings of 
about $80,000 a year. 


The Bureau of School Lunches is 
headed by the director reporting to the 
Superintendent of Schools and aided by 
an assistant director and a chief clerk. 
The bureau is subdivided into five divi- 
sions: central kitchen, garage and ware- 
houses, nonpublic school lunchrooms, 
elementary lunchrooms, junior high 
cafeterias, and high school cafeterias. 
Each is headed by a supervisor. 


During each school day approxi- 
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mately 100,000 lunches are prepared in 
the central kitchen in Long Island City. 
By 9:80 these are dispatched by trucks 
to 541 public schools in the five Boroughs 
and 103 parochial schools, settlement 
houses, and children’s courts. Average 
cost to child per meal each was from 12 
to 15 cents at the time of the study. 


A high level of efficiency is main- 
tained in the school lunch program in 
elementary schools. 


In the high school cafeterias, there is 
the greatest opportunity for manage- 
ment improvements, e.g., in purchasing, 
in personnel practices, disposition of 
surplus funds, and standardization of 
operations. The basic fault is that each 
high school cafeteria operates as a self- 
contained unit, doing its own buying 
and selling, hiring and firing. The 
bureau’s High School Division gives 
general supervision, and sets maximum 
and minimum prices and_ sanitary 
standards. 


Cafeteria surpluses are unevenly dis- 
tributed, and some schools without sur- 
pluses lack equipment. 

Before any decision can be made as 
to whether or not it is feasible to pre- 
pare food in central kitchens and dis- 
tribute it in trucks equipped to keep it at 
proper temperature (as is done in some 
large restaurant chains), a further 
study of the high school lunch program 
is recommended. In the meantime, cen- 
tral purchasing of canned goods and 
nonperishables should be instituted. 
Each cafeteria should be permitted to 
‘spend up to $500 annually, using out- 
side contract service, for urgent repairs; 
or to maintain a separate plumbing, 
refrigeration, and appliance section in 
the Bureau of School Lunches, paid for 
out of a central revolving fund. 


Each school should be allowed to 
etain out of its surplus two allow- 


ances: (1) working capital allowance, 
computed under present formula; and 
(2) allowance for the school’s own 
equipment, not to exceed the working 
capital allowance. Any remainder should 
go to a common fund, to be used for 
equipment for less affluent schools. 

Sampling and testing should be done 
through an extension of the present 
system so that the service now per- 
formed by the Comptroller’s Office for 
elementary schools may be available for 
both junior and high schools. 

Kitchen and cleaning supplies should 
be purchased centrally. 

The Committee on High School Cafe- 
teria Surpluses should meet more fre- 
quently. 

Each high school cafeteria should be 
permitted to purchase cafeteria equip- 
ment, in amounts not to exceed $500 
annually, without going through estab- 
lished procedure. 


Educational Research and 


Statistics 

As previously stated, a Division of 
Research is proposed, under an asso- 
ciate superintendent. 

Currently there are three separate 
bureaus engaged in research: the Bu- 
reau of Educational Research, the 
Bureau of Curriculum Research, and the 
Bureau of Administrative and Budget- 
ary Research. 

The Bureau of Educational Research 
has a Division of Tests and Measure- 
ments and a Division of Instructional 
Research, with a total budget last year 
Of S156;044. 

The Bureau of Curriculum Research 
is now a part of the Division of Cur- 
riculum Development although almost 
every aspect of its work is a joint 
responsibility with some other bureau 
or division. The budget for 1951-1952 
is $279,344. 
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Although there is considerable func- 
tional overlapping between the Bureau 
of Curriculum Research and the Bureau 
of Educational Research, no duplication 


of activity exists because the scope of 


each research project is rigorously de- 
fined. 


In addition to its budget work, the 
Bureau of Administrative and Budget- 


ary Research receives and tabulates, by . 


machine and by hand, all the statistical 
reports from all the schools. These deal 
with registers, classes, attendance, and 
other school data. The bureau is seri- 
ously understaffed, which has prevented 
it from instituting program analyses 
and studies that might contribute to 
more effective budgeting. 


Research requires specialized, trained 
personnel temperamentally suited to 
experimentation, inquiry, critical ex- 
amination, and appraisal. Such a bureau 
should not be part of an organization 
unit that is held accountable for admin- 
istration. 


Educational research should be cen- 
tralized in one Research Division which 
should perform staff research and sta- 
tistical services for the other educa- 
tional divisions, and which should be 
directly under the Deputy Superintend- 
ent of Schools in charge of educational 
affairs. Curriculum research should be 
transferred to the proposed Division of 
Research. 


The Bureau of Curriculum Develop- 
ment should be reorganized and entitled 
Division of Curriculum, continuing its 
present functions and activities with 
the exception of curriculum research. 
The two research positions and one 
junior research assistant position now 
in the Bureau of Curriculum Research 
should be transferred to the proposed 
Division of Research. 





The Division of Research should be 
composed of two bureaus, one for edu- 
cational research and one for program 
analysis and statistical service. The 
Bureau of Educational Research should 
contain two sections, one for tests and 
measurements, and one for instructional 
and curriculum research. The Bureau 
of Program Analysis and Statistical 
Services should contain two sections, 
one for program analysis and one for 
statistical and reference services. 


Statistical and Tabulating Operations 


Overstaffing and excessive equipment 
rental are evident in the Report Room 
and Machine Room in the Bureau of 
Administrative and Budgetary Re- 
search. Closer supervision and co-ordi- 
nation would result in savings of over 
$10,000 a year. | 

A research assistant with profes- 
sional training and experience in statis- 
tical report control and IBM tabulation 
should be appointed to supervise the 
Report and Machine Room operations. 


An additional 3,000 man-hours of 
work could be assigned to the two 
rooms if proper co-ordination and super- 
vision were available. The Machine 
Room wasted 252 man-hours, or 21.8 
percent of its total time, waiting for 
work to come from the Report Room. 


Many opportunities for savings are 
possible through the elimination and 
combination of various activities. For 
instance, only five key-punch machines 
are needed instead of the present eight; 
and one sorting machine instead of two. 
These savings are made even more 
plainly evident through a sharing plan, 
whereby the different services borrowed 
the idle time of the machines and ma- 
chine operators. 


A calculating punch machine was 
used only 54 hours out of 3 months. 
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Thus, rental charges make the cost 
$13.60 per hour. Cost of having the work 
done at a commercial agency would 
have been only $6.00 per hour. 

Savings possible by eliminating 
equipment rentals would run $7,710 a 
year. Elimination of one unneeded clerk 
would save an additional $2,500. 

Much of the work of the Statistical 
and Tabulating Division can be done on 
the machines of the Bureau of Research, 
leaving little justification for the ma- 
chine tabulating installation in the 
Division of Attendance. The monthly 
report “Percentages of Attendance” by 
school and district, now prepared manu- 
ally by the Bureau of Attendance, can 
be done entirely by means of IBM 
equipment at a saving of at least $5,500 
a year. | 

When the Management and Fiscal 
Controls Division is set up in the Office 
of Business Affairs, as recommended 


elsewhere, one of its early assignments 
should be a detailed procedural review 
of the Central Index of the Bureau of 
Attendance. 


Two IBM installations are now used 
at the headquarters building. Two more 
are on order, one for the Bureau of 
Plant Operation and Maintenance and 
the other for the Board of Examiners. 
Annual rental will be $64,554. Mechani- 
zation of teachers’ payroll in the Bu- 
reau of Finance will require a net in- 
crease of eight machines and about 
$27,000 a year. 


All IBM operations should be cen- 
tralized in so far as is possible. Preced- 
ing this step, however, there should be 
a thorough study of the administrative 
and procedural problems inherent in 
such a plan, so that they may be ana- 
lyzed and evaluated prior to the change, 
and the necessary steps taken to ensure 
smooth operation throughout. 


PERSONNEL PROBLEMS 


Teachers Assigned to Headquarters 


At present, there are 344 teachers, 
with total salary costs of over $1.5 
million, assigned to duty at headquar- 
ters of the Board of Education. The 
Bylaws limit these assignments to a 
period of three years, except that ‘“‘the 
Superintendent of Schools may author- 
ize continuation of any such assign- 
ments.” 

Some teachers so assigned have been 
there since 1929. Over half of the 
teachers presently assigned to head- 
quarters have been there for longer than 
three years. 

Two reasons are given for the assign- 
ment of teachers to headquarters: (1) 
to benefit the school system; and (2) to 
get around budgetary controls. 


Some of the teachers so assigned re- 
main on their school’s payroll; others 
are paid by headquarters funds. Two- 
thirds of the teachers are in the first 
group. The second group is paid at 
teachers’ salaries with permanent ap- 
pointees filling their teaching positions. 


Teachers so assigned to headquarters 
do not usually work the full man-year. 
They take, in many instances, the full 
10-week summer vacation, and work 
only from 9 AM until 3:30 or 4:00 PM, as 
do regular teachers. The research jobs 
and special projects requiring peda- 
gogical skill, for which they were origi- 
nally assigned, have in many cases been 
completed or abandoned. 


These assignments create a great deal 
of dissatisfaction among the Civil Serv- 
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ice employees in the headquarters staff. 
They feel that promotional opportunity 
is lessened by the great number of 
higher jobs being filled by teachers and 
principals—yet they lack the proper 
grievance channels through which to 
complain of their position. 


The Board’s requests for additional 
central office positions are repeatedly 
cut by the Budget Director. Conse- 
quently, approximately 85 percent of 
the teachers now assigned are perform- 
ing duties that the Board regards as 
permanent. 


As a result of the Education Man- 
agement Study, the Board of Education 
has detailed descriptions of the duties 
being performed by the teachers as- 
signed. These descriptions form the 
basis for an investigation into the types 
and volume of work being done and 
offer an opportunity to reorganize rec- 
ords on these “temporary” assignments. 


The number of teacher assignments 
to headquarters could be reduced by: 
(1) rescheduling so that these teachers 
adhere to the same work schedule as 
regular personnel; (2) eliminating un- 
necessary assignments; and (38) reor- 
ganizing and grouping assignments so 
that nonpedagogical work is done by 
clerks. These steps would result in 1m- 
mediate savings, as well as long-range 
savings in terms of efficiency and better 
employee satisfaction. 


The Bylaws should be revised to set 
a specific limit upon the maximum 
length of such assignments and to de- 
fine the types of work to- which school 
personnel may be legally assigned. 


A procedure should be established 
for stricter review by the Board of 
Superintendents of initial assignments 
and renewals. Job analyses of duties 
and work loads should be made. A com- 


plete and accurate record of each 
assignment should be kept. All ap- 
proved jobs should be filled by open 
competitive examination. 

The record of every teacher on as- 
signment should be reviewed and a 
schedule published for the return to 
school duty of those at headquarters 
beyond the limit time. 


- The Board of Examiners* 


The Board of Examiners, established 
in 1898 by an act of the State Legisla- 
ture, consists at present of eight mem- 
bers with life tenure, selected by the 
Municipal Civil Service Commission. In 
addition, the Superintendent of Schools 
or his designated representative serves 
as an ex officio member of the Board of 
Examiners. All teaching positions and 
most of the supervisory personnel below 
the rank of assistant superintendent are 
filled by competitive examinations ad- 
ministered by the Board of Examiners. 
Although its procedures are frequently 
criticized and its rulings sometimes re- 
versed by the courts, the integrity of 
the Board has not been questioned; it 
enjoys high prestige in the profession 
of education. 


Personnel Administration 

The Board of Education has two 
separate personnel departments: one 
for pedagogical and one for administra- 
tive personnel. 


Consolidation of Personnel Activities— 
The two separate personnel units should 
be brought together in the proposed 
Division of Personnel to be headed by 
a single administrator. Appointment of 
teachers to this division should be 
ended, and the present teacher em- 





*Ep. NOTE: The extended comments and 
recommendations on this subject in the Report 
are not digested here for reasons given in the 
Pes Note at the beginning of this chap- 
er. 
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yloyees replaced by qualified Civil Serv- 
ce personnel. 

The division should maintain a sys- 
eematic method of editing, indexing, 
ssuing, and revising all material on 
personnel policies, practices, and proce- 
jures. There should also be developed 
yperating statistics, such as a sound 
absenteeism rate, on which personnel 
policies could be based. 


Assignments—Though there is large 
latitude in assigning personnel to 
schools, there is little selective place- 
ment. There is too much room for influ- 
ence in the assignment of eligibles to 
particular schools. 


In order to stabilize personnel in 
schools that are considered difficult, a 
teacher may not ordinarily be trans- 
ferred within three years of assignment 
to a school. Also, many new appointees 
are assigned to difficult schools. Though 
a system of seniority appointments 
would seem to warrant giving the more 
desirable assignments to those teachers 
with years of satisfactory service, the 
quality of education offered all the chil- 
dren must become the prime considera- 
tion. 


An excellent study was made in 1944 


by a committee of assistant superin- 
tendents which recommended rotation 
of assignments in order to man difficult 
schools adequately. It further proposed 
a detailed plan for putting rotation into 
effect, which included the feature of not 
assigning new teachers to the difficult 
schools. 


The proposed plan has never been 
implemented, but there should be a 
clear-cut, written policy as to which 
factors, and in what order, really de- 
termine assignments. 

Teacher Rating—The objectives of a 
rating system are to let the teacher 
know where he stands in relation to 


holding his job; to provide incentive 
to do good work so that his record will 
be satisfactory; and to provide an op- 
portunity to improve work if his record 
is unsatisfactory. 

The present system of rating does 
not accomplish the second objective. 
Principals are reluctant to rate a teacher 
unsatisfactory. Consequently, many 
teachers are kept at their job for years 
after they have first been noticed to be 
unfit. There must be set up a definitive 
procedure for rating teacher services, 
one that will eliminate the fear of re- 
prisal or harassment for an honest 
rating. 

Little effort is made toward job 
analysis and salary classification within 
the Board of Education. Many inequities 
in the system allow an Assistant Direc- 
tor of Home Economics (Foods) to 
receive less money ($6,640) than high 
school first assistants ($7,394) whom 
he supervises. 

A job analysis unit to be headed by 
a single administrator should be estab- 
lished within the proposed Division of 
Personnel, which will encompass both 
pedagogical and Civil Service personnel. 

At present, there is no procedure in 
the Board for receiving and adjusting 
employee grievances. When grievances 
are registered, no record is kept of them. 
The Marshall Committee, set up to cor- 
rect this fault, has made an excellent 
beginning. Its work should be continued 
and its findings put into working form. 

The first essential in the development 
of a sound promotion policy is the 
analysis, definition, and classification of 
jobs according to appropriate grade and 
title. The Board should use the material 
of the Griffenhagen Report on classi- 
fication and pay, while it is still cur- 
rent, as the foundation of a permanent 
system adapted to its own needs. It 
should act immediately to delegate the 
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administrative authority that will put 
the system into effect. With such a 
classification plan installed, the Board 
would be in position to control and 


justify the use of intra-bureau promo- 


tion lists, provisional appointments, 
and outside recruitment as needed for 
specialized administrative jobs. Neces- 
sarily, given the existing controls by 
the Civil Service Commission and the 


Budget Bureau, the Board would have 
to get the co-operation of these two City 
agencies to install an effective program 
that involves changes in job titles and 
the funds to effect promotions when 
warranted. 

Recruiting of Civil Service employees 
should be done by personnel technicians, 
provided with qualification standards 
geared to the needs of the agency. 


HEADQUARTERS OPERATIONS 


Office Services 


Space in the headquarters building is 
generally well utilized. However, 10,000 
sq. ft. of the total 331,500 sq. ft. can be 
salvaged for better use. Details of these 
savings were supplied to the Board. 


Central forms control does not exist 
in the school system. Each bureau de- 
signs and orders its own forms. In the 
1950-1951 fiscal year, the Board spent 
approximately $205,000 on forms. It is 
estimated that $21,000 to $30,000 yearly 
could be saved by standardization of 
forms. For example, each of the 54 
academic high schools orders a different 
report card, whereas junior high schools 
use only one report card. The costs run 
an average of $8.30 per thousand cards 
for the high schools, and $3.60 per 
thousand for junior high schools. 


In addition to the possible printing- 
cost savings, it is estimated that forms 
control and standardization would cut 
handling costs so that savings of 35 to 
50 percent could be realized on non-list 
forms. 

Forms should be standardized as 
much as possible for all schools and 
should be controlled by a central office. 

Duplicating services in the head- 
quarters building should be consoli- 


dated under one organization unit, 
except for the service in the Board of 
Examiners. This should result in the 
scrapping or reassignment of 16 mimeo- 
graph machines. 


It has been recommended that the 
Board of Education’s calendar be sub- 
stituted by a process control chart. 
Multilithing on both sides of the paper 
would cut the present 165-page calendar 
to 25 pages, and provide a more read- 
able document. 


Sales of the Directory of the Board 
of Education (Red Book) should be 
transferred to the Office of Business 
Affairs and conducted through the cen- 
tral cashier office on the ground floor. 


Office of Business Affairs 


The Board of Education’s operating 
expense budget is almost $300,000,000 
a year. The annual capital budget out- 
lay is approximately $50,000,000. The 
school plant is an initial capital invest- 
ment of more than $700,000,000, at a 
replacement cost of $1,000,000,000. 

One of the three major administra- 
tive posts, previously suggested by this 
study, is that of Administrator of 
Business Affairs heading the Office of 
Business Affairs. The Office of Business 
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Affairs should be charged with major 
responsibility for budget estimating 
within the Board and for conducting the 
reviews, audits, and appraisals for im- 
provement of business management in 
the school system. 


Three major business bureaus should 
be set up in the Office of Business 
Affairs: (1) the Bureau of Finance, 
(2) the Bureau of School Lunches, and 
(3) the Bureau of Supplies. This setup 
would invest the major responsibility 
for improved business management 
practices in one top executive, the 
Administrator of Business Affairs, with 
his office comprising two divisions in 
addition to the above bureaus. These 
divisions are: Management and Fiscal 
Control, and Office Services. 


_ The Division of Management and Fiscal 
Control—This should comprise three 
sections: Budgetary Analysis, Manage- 
ment Review, and Fiscal Control. 

The Budget Analysis Section would 
assist in the preparation of the annual 
departmental expense budgets, in this 
connection compiling and reporting all 
pertinent data for the Superintendent’s 
Budget Committee to reflect current 
status, growth, trends, and future 
needs of budgeted activities. It would 
perform the computations and esti- 
mates required on State and Federal 
aid for the school system, check appor- 
llonments against estimates, and main- 
fain a current file of information on pro- 
posed or contemplated legislative, ad- 
ministrative, or organizational changes 
in the aid formulas. 


The Management Review Section 
would develop and execute management 
improvement programs throughout the 
school system. It would also be respons- 
ible, in co-operation with the Personnel 
Division, for devising and developing 
n-service training techniques for work 


simplification, procedural standardiza- 
tion, and administration problems in all 
bureaus and divisions. 


The Fiscal Control Section would 
conduct periodic inspections, tests, and 
audits to verify that services rendered, 
materials supplied, and contract obliga- 
tions are in compliance with specifica- 
tions and requirements. It would also 
evaluate contract plans and specifica- 
tions to ascertain that the interests of 
the school system are protected, and 
would examine into the qualifications 
of bidders, contractors, sub-contractors, 
and suppliers. 


The Auditor of the Board of Educa- 
tion has long felt the need for a special- 
ized unit of technically qualified staff 
to conduct studies and analyses of the 
management practices of the Board. In 
December, 1950, the Auditor submitted 
to the Board of Education a detailed 
proposal for the creation of such a spe- 
cialized unit, suggesting a staff of 18, 
with salaries totaling $67,830.* 


The functions the present survey 
staff recommends for this Division of 
Management and Fiscal Control are, 
however, greater in scope than those 
set forth in the Auditor’s proposal. 
These additional responsibilities will 
require the services of several profes- 
sionally qualified methods and proce- 
dures analysts. The original plan sug- 
gests only one methods analyst; three, 
possibly four, will be needed to do a 
reasonably adequate job in this im- 
portant area. Moreover, the functions 
relating to budget estimating and analy- 
sis not encompassed in the Auditor’s 
original proposal will require staff posi- 
tions in addition to those listed. Most 
of the personnel requirements for this 





*Kp. Note: The Board of Estimate ap- 
proved this basic plan February 15, 1951, 
allocating $53,000 for 12 new positions. 
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activity can be met by appropriate 
transfers from the Bureau of Adminis- 
trative and Budgetary Research whose 


functions on budget preparation will be 


drastically reduced under the recom- 
mended regrouping and reorganization 
of functions. Experience with the budg- 
et activity may also reveal the need for 
the addition to the staff of two or three 
trained budget analysts. 


Services, such as mail and messenger, 
duplicating, timekeeping, records man- 
agement, sale of publications, and fees 
collection, should be grouped into one 
division, the Division of Office Services. 
This should be headed by an experi- 
enced business administrator, with a. 
staff recruited from the various bureaus 
and divisions now providing these serv- 
ices separately. 


FISCAL RELATIONSHIPS OF THE BOARD 


According to law, the Board of Edu- 
cation in New York City is a corporate 
body responsible for the general man- 
agement and control of the public school 
system. But the Board has been limited 
‘ in the management and control of 
schools by the Board’s dependency for 
funds and by the requirement that it 
obtain Board of Estimate approval for 
many expenditures. 


When the need and location for a 
school are determined by the Board of 
Education, it is required to submit a 
request to the Budget Director and 
thence to the Board of Estimate for 
approval. The result has been that the 
Budget Director and the Board of 
Estimate have been determining the 
location of many of the schools. 


Work, labor, and supply contracts are 
also controlled by the required approval 
from the Budget Director for contracts 
ranging between $2,500 and $10,000, 
and from the Board of Estimate for 
contracts above $10,000. 

As a result of these controls, the 
Board of Estimate and Budget Director, 
not the Board of Education, make the 
ultimate decision about the quality of 
the educational program in New York 
City. They determine, through budget- 
ary controls, the number of adminis- 


trators, teachers, and the amount of 
clerical help needed, as well as the 
amount to be spent for books and other 
school supplies. 


The fallacy of such control is seen 
when it is considered that budgetary 
requests of the Board of Education are 
based on the opinions of professionals 
trained in the field of education, then 
vetoed and manipulated by a staff un- 
trained in educational concepts. In 
addition, excessive delay is encountered 
in securing approval for certain urgent 
needs. 


Two brief but representative exam- 
ples of how the Budget Director deter- 
mines the location and priority of school 
buildings proposed by the Board of 
Education, are: 


(1) For the new Junior High 
School 120, Bronx, the Budget Direc- 
tor chose a new site which would 
cost, according to various estimates, 
between $450,000 and $700,000 for 
rock excavation and foundation work. 
He indicated that it would take one 
year to prepare the site for the school 
and deducted $2,200,000 from the 
1951 capital budget. The Board of 
Estimate accepted the recommenda- 
tion. The survey staff’s Interim Re- 
port stated that this building is not 
needed at this time and that a better 
site is available for it, if and when 
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Junior High School 120, Bronx, is 

needed. 

Stating that the construction of 
the new Junior High School 120, 
Bronx, and the full utilization of 
other nearby existing schools would 
make unnecessary the building of 
Public School 180, Bronx, the Budget 
Director recommended the deletion of 
it from the 1951 capital budget. Even 
though the Board of Education prior- 
ity rating of need for this building is 
7, the Board of Estimate agreed with 
the Budget Director. 

(2) Public School 122, Bronx, has 

a priority of 42, so the Board of EKdu- 

cation asked for site acquisition only. 

The Budget Director believes that the 

building is needed now to relieve over- 

crowding in Public School 86, Bronx. 

The Board of Estimate adopted the 

Budget Director’s recommendation 

and added the project to the 1951 

capital budget. 

The issue is resolved not in answer- 
ing whether or not the Budget Direc- 
tor’s office has been frequently wrong 
in its decisions, but rather in whether 
or not it is usurping a power that does 
not properly belong to it. There is no 
doubt that decisions of the Budget 
Bureau constitute determinations be- 
yond just the question of dollars, but 
directly affect educational policy. 


Budget Preparation 


Formulation of the budget starts with 
its planning and preparation, and ends 
with adoption by the City. The process 
includes five major steps: (1) call for 
estimate; (2) preparation of activity 
estimates; (3) Superintendent’s budget 
estimate; (4) action by the Board of 
Education; and (5) action by the City. 

The Board of Education budgetary 
process, in comparison with other City 
agencies, ranks at or near the top, con- 
forming closely to the principles of 
modern budgeting. Still the Board’s 
budgeting is not so strong as it could 


be. Its weaknesses, however, lie not in 
the process itself, but in the lack of an 
organized management approach. 


Responsibility and authority for the 
budget should be fixed in the proposed 
Office of Business Affairs. 


The most important budgetary con- 
trol relates to personnel service. The 
Board of Estimate exercises rigid con- 
trol of this item. Other important con- 
trols relate to approval of contracts for 
repairs and replacements, and to budget 
modifications. 


Fiscal and Political Responsibility 


The project team concurs* with the 
following definition of fiscal indepen- 
dence and fiscal responsibility for school 
systems formulated by the Moore Com- 
mittee.** 


(1) The school district shall have 
as its governing body a board of 
education elected by the voters of the 
district. 

(2) The school district, through 
its board of education, shall have full 
responsibility for, as well as control 
over, the local administration of the 
school district’s current fiscal affairs: 


(a) The school district shall 
have a tax limit separate from that 
of the City. 

(b) The annual budget shall be 
prepared and adopted by the board 
of education and shall not be sub- 
ject to approval by municipal 
authorities. 

(c) School district taxes shall 





*Kp. Note: A separate monograph on fiscal 
independence, taking the opposite position 
from that of Messrs. Strayer and Yavner, 
was prepared by the consultants on the Fi- 
nance Studies. It appears in its entirety as an 
appendix to Chapter XIII of “The Financial 
Problem of the City of New York,” by Robert 
M. Haig and Carl S. Shoup. See Section 3 of 
this chapter. 

** Hp, NoTE: See State Comptroller’s Com- 
mittee on Constitutional Tax and Debt Limita- 
tions and City-School Fiscal Relations, Second 
Report, March 30, 1949, pp. 26-27. 
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be levied by the board of education 
and shall be billed separately from 
those of any other political sub- 
division of the State. The school 
district shall be permitted to con- 
tract with the City for services in 
the billing and collection of taxes. 

(d) The school district shall as- 
sume the burden of its delinquent 
taxes through use of a tax overlay. 
Tax delinquent property shall be 
sold by the City or County and not 


by the “schoel- district, but the © 


school district shall receive its pro- 
portionate share of receipts there- 
from. | 

Of cities in the United States having 
between 100,000 and 1,000,000 popula- 
tion, 47 percent have fiscal independ- 
ence. All cities in New York State, 
under 125,000 population, have fiscal 
independence, and the right to levy 
taxes. 

The present authors feel that only 
through giving control of education to 
the people can the most complete and 
responsible system be worked out for 
New York City. This would entail fiscal 
independence; the power to levy taxes 
as needed, but under State Law per- 
mitted; and voicing of the citizens’ 
opinions in election of members of the 
Board of Education. 


In carrying out a building program 
under the fiscal-independence setup, the 
Board of Education should work closely 
with the City Planning Commission. 

In 78.1 percent of all cities in the 
United States of over 100,000 popula- 
tion, members of the Board of Educa- 
tion are elected. 

The following plan is recommended 
for selection of members of an elected 
Board of Education in New York City: 

(1) The Board should be composed 
of nine members, as it is now, chosen 
from the City-at-large. The term of 
office should be increased to 12 years. 

The statute putting this plan into 

effect should end the terms of the 


members-at-large at the time when 
the Board chosen by the electorate 
is to take office. At the first election, 
three members should be elected for 
four years; three, for eight years; 
and three, for twelve years. Every 
four years thereafter, three members 
should be elected for a 12-year term. 
Elections should be held in the “off 
year’? when neither a President, Gov- 
ernor, nor Mayor is to be elected. 


(2) Since the size of New York 
City makes it difficult for the elector- 
ate to become familiar with the quali- 
ties of men and women who would 
make competent Board members, a 
group of representative citizens, des- 
ignated by civic organizations of 
which they are members, should be 
formed into a nominating committee 
of 16 members. This group should 
choose one person for each vacancy 
on the Board. Individuals and groups 
within the City should be given an 
opportunity to propose to this nomi- 
nating committee, but the entire re- 
sponsibility for every name listed 
should rest upon the nominating 
committee as a whole. | 


(3) The personnel of the nominat- 
ing committee might well be recruited 
from such City-wide organizations as 
the following: the American Associa- 
tion of University Women, New York 
Chapter; the American Federation of 
Labor; the Citizens Budget Commis- 
sion; the City Club; the Citizens 
Committee on Children; Citizens 
Union; the Civil Service Reform 
Association; Columbia University; 
the Commerce and Industry Associa- 
tion; the Congress of Industrial Or- 
ganizations; Fordham University; 
Manhattan College; the New York 
City League of Women Voters; New 
York University; the Public Educa- 
tion Association; the United Parents 
Association; the Urban League of 
Greater New York; the Women’s 
City Club; and Yeshiva University. 
After the first committee is organ- 
ized the continuance of the sponsor- 
ing groups responsible for the nam- 
ing of nominees should be for a period 
not to exceed five years. Thereafter 
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the continuance of each of the organ- 
izations should be subject to a vote of 
the members of the committee. This 
provision is intended to make it pos- 


sible for an organization no longer 
active to be replaced by one that 
might better represent some impor- 
tant civic group. 


DECENTRALIZATION 


Local School Boards 


Local school boards are required by 
State law. In New York City there are 
as many local school boards as there 
are local school districts (23) composed 
of six members each: five appointed by 
the President of the Borough for five 
years and one member of the Board of 
Education designated by that Board. 
An assistant superintendent is assigned 
by the Superintendent to advise the 
local board. 


Many of the functions and duties 
assigned to the local boards by the 
Bylaws of the Board of Education give 
the local members responsibilities which 
are administrative and supervisory, and 
involve inspecting all schools in the dis- 
trict, excusing absences of teachers, and 
recommending transfers of professional 
personnel. 


The importance and value of the local 
board to the schools in the community 
and to education as a whole have de- 
teriorated to such an extent that its 
existence is often merely a matter of 
form. Too often appointments of mem- 
bers are made upon the recommenda- 
tions of the local political leader. 


The local board should serve as a lay 
advisory council whose chief purpose 
would be to furnish a two-way channel 
of expression between the schools and 
the people. The board should be made 
up of community citizens vitally inter- 
ested in education and eager to co-oper- 
ate with school officials. 


Representatives of local parents’ 


organizations should nominate members 
of local school boards. Lay committees 
should be formed for this purpose, and 
the Board of Education should assign 
the field superintendent to act as advisor 
and presiding officer for meetings of 
this committee. 


To bring about the proposed changes 
in duties and functions of the local 
school board and the method of appoint- 
ment, it will be necessary to revise the 
State Education Law and to change the 
Bylaws of the New York City Board 
of Education. 


A Decentralized School System 


Study has revealed that New York 
City’s school system does not give as 
much value for its money as do smaller 
districts where the individual school and 
its local community have a closer rela- 
tionship. 

Closer public contact and a higher 
degree of public participation in the 
educational program of New York City 
should be encouraged. This could be 
accomplished most readily by decen- 
tralizing the educational system and 
dividing it into a fairly large number 
of communities, each electing its own 
board of education, operating its own 
school system, and responsible to the 
State Department of Education for 
maintenance of minimum standards. 
Kach community would be leagued with 
the others in a centralized, co-operative 
service organization for the entire City 
which would provide maintenance, sup- 
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ply, and other facilitative service, as 
well as research. This ideal is not 
immediately. obtainable, but the first 
steps can be taken now by a fiscally 


independent school system with general 
powers of taxation, provisions for vot- 
ing on certain tax increases, and election 
of the Board of Education. 


ADMINISTRATION OF THE MUNICIPAL COLLEGES 


The four municipal colleges in the 


City of New York are: City College, | 


Hunter College, Brooklyn College, and 
Queens College. Total enrollment in the 
spring of 1950 was 71,645 students, and 
total annual receipts in 1949-1950 were 
$29,550,000. 

The Board of Higher Education is 
composed of 21 resident citizens of 
New York City, with representation 
from the Boroughs based on population. 
It has the following powers and re- 
sponsibilities: (1) selection and acquisi- 
tion of sites for public higher education, 
and regulation of the use of such fa- 
cilities; (2) budget preparation and fee 
regulation; (3) organization of college 
faculties and administration; (4) pre- 
scription of conditions of student ad- 
mission, attendance, and discharge; 
(5) establishment of courses and cur- 
riculums, and granting of diplomas, 
certificates and degrees; and (6) ad- 
ministration of all gifts, bequests, and 
trusts from private sources. 


The counsel of professional educa- 
tors, prominent citizens, and civic 
groups should always be solicited prior 
to the appointment of members, and 
only those people should be appointed 
whose accomplishments are outstanding 
and whose service will. enhance the 
prestige of the Board. 

The Board is unwieldy and should 
be reduced to nine persons. The State 
should be represented in proportion to 
its total financial contribution to the 
municipal college system. Members 


should be appointed from the City-at- 
large rather than from each Borough, 
with one appointed each year to serve 
for nine years. 

The Board of Higher Education 
operates through the following stand- 
ing committees: Executive Committee; 
Local Administrative Committees ; Com- 
mittee on Finance Facilities ; Committee 
on Trusts and Gifts; Committee on 
Program and Personnel; and Com- 
mittee on Legislation and Bylaws. 
Because of the crowded calendar of the 
Board, these committees make recom- 
mendations in separate meetings, which 
are then passed on by the Board, with 
very few changes or exceptions. 

The Board should function as a com- 
mittee of the whole, abolishing the 
standing committees, and distinguish 
more clearly between the policy-mak- 
ing function and the executive function. 


The Chancellor—With a view to solving 
the problem of unified administration, 
a chancellorship for the municipal col- 
lege system should be established. The 
proposed chancellorship will enable the 
Board to reassign many of the adminis- 
trative details that presently hamper its 
functions. 

The Chancellor should be a man of 
professional distinction comparable to 
that of the four college presidents. The 
salary of each should be $25,000 a year. 

The Chancellor should be nominated 
by the members of the Administrative 
Council, and elected by the Board. He 
would co-ordinate the major policy and 
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administrative problems of the colleges, 
and represent them with outside agen- 
cies, particularly City and State officers, 
the trustees of the State University, and 
the Federal government in matters of 
gravity and Federal aid. 

The title of Administrator should be 
changed to “Assistant to Chancellor in 
charge of Board Affairs.” 

- The offices of the Board and its ad- 
ministrative staff should be given more 
space apart from existing college plants. 


The six units within the office of the 
Administrator (central office) are: (1) 
clerical service, (2) legal advice, (3) 
accounting and auditing counsel, (4) 
purchasing and stores control assist- 
ance, (4) public relations guidance, 
and (6) architectural and engineering 
counsel. The central office should be 
directly responsible to the proposed 
Chancellor, who is to be the permanent 
chairman of the Administrative Council. 


Administrative Council—The present 
duties of the Administrative Council are 
as follows: 

(1) To formulate, and revise pe- 
riodically, a co-ordinated and reason- 
ably complete system for higher edu- 
cation for the City of New York; 
to indicate for each constituent insti- 
tution its specific functions in this 
City-wide plane of higher education. 

(2) To present to the Board rec- 
ommendations of scope, procedures, 
and policies that affect more than one 
of the constituent colleges. 

(3) To recommend to the Board 
plans for the development of the total 
physical properties that will further 
the general educational program. 

(4) To present to the Board the 
budgets of the entire college system. 
The Administrative Council should 

continue to function in a revised organ- 
izational setup which, in addition to its 
present membership of the four college 
presidents, should include the proposed 


Chancellor as chairman. The Chancellor 
will function as official spokesman for, 
and as liaison between, the Board and 
the Administrative Council. 

Members of the Committee on Per- 
sonnel and Budget within the colleges 
should be relieved of one-half their 
teaching duties during the period of 
service. 

The findings of the Woodburne Re- 
port concerning the Faculty Organiza- 
tion Bylaws should be reaffirmed and a 
new organizational setup should be in- 
stituted for the faculty councils. 

Departmental representation by rank 
on the faculty councils should be abol- 
ished, but one elected representative 
should represent each department. 

The faculty council should have power 
to make recommendations to the Admin- 
istrative Council and, through its chair- 
man, to the Board of Higher Education. 


The Need for Technical Institutes and 
Community Colleges 


The only publicly supported two-year 
college in New York City is the New 
York Institute of Applied Arts and 
Sciences in Brooklyn. Its capacity is 
limited by law to 2,250 students. Private 
junior colleges accommodate an almost 
inconsequential number of students. 
The State University of New York con- 
ducts two-year programs in Six agri- 
cultural and technical institutes, and in 
five institutes of applied arts and 
sciences. 

The 381 vocational high schools had 
45,886 students enrolled as of October, 
1950. 

The New York Metropolitan Area has 
an unserved potential of 85,127 fulltime, 
nonveteran students. 

Of the 170,000 annual net job open- 
ings in New York City, 28 percent re- 
quire post-high-school work. 
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The present system of higher educa- 
tion, lacking two-year facilities, cannot 
provide an integrated system of higher 
education for the City of New York. 


Municipal colleges of New York City 
have been operating at capacity for the 
past several years. Standards for en- 
trance to these colleges are so high, and 
facilities so limited, that in 1940 only 
50 percent of the 47,000 students gradu- 
ated from high schools continued in any 
form of post-secondary schooling. Only 
about 16,000 applied at any of the four 
municipal colleges; half of these were 
turned down because of the high en- 
trance requirements. College education 
in New York City is limited to those 
students of outstanding ability who 
have planned their high school curricu- 
lum to prepare for college entrance. 


Persons in the upper half of the high- 
school graduating class who have appro- 
priate interests and motives should have 
the advantage of post-secondary school- 
ing. 

A two-year community college should 
be established in the Borough of Rich- 
mond, which is the only Borough with- 
out a public college. It should have the 
following two distinct programs of gen- 
eral education: one terminal or pre- 
paratory equivalent in standards and 
quality to the freshman and sophomore 
programs of the municipal colleges; 
and a terminal program of different 
content, pace, and instructional tech- 
nique for less academically qualified 
youth and youth with vocational plans. 


Since the same benefits are being 
presently extended to residents of Man- 
hattan, Queens, Brooklyn, and _ the 
Bronx, the City of New York should 
assume responsibility for two-thirds of 
the operating costs of the proposed 
community college for Staten Island, 
the remainder to be paid by the State. 


As soon as possible after the opening 
of the recommended community college 
for the Borough of Richmond, addi- 
tional junior colleges and institutes for 
the rest of the City should be estab- 
lished. 


Fiscal Relationships of the Board of 
Higher Education 


The Board of Higher Education, in 
order to provide free collegiate educa- 
tion, is set up as a “separate and 
distinct body corporate.” There is, how- 
ever, no means provided whereby the 
Board can secure adequate financial sup- 
port for its program. It is fiscally de- 
pendent upon the City authorities. This 
dependence gives City authorities an 
unwarranted share in determining the 
educational program, much the same as 
with the Board of Education. 


With the recently increased admission 
demand on the day programs of colleges, 
about half the applicants have been 
turned down, and have either sought 
admission to night classes, gone to out- 
of-town schools, or abandoned altogether 
the idea of collegiate training. 


The City, State, and Federal govern- 
ments share the cost of providing free 
collegiate education. Up until five years 
ago, the City furnished 80 percent of 
these funds. The major sources of in- 
come for urban universities are (1) 
student fees, (2) taxation, (3) endow- 
ments, and (4) gifts for current use. 


The recent decrease in receipts from 
the Federal government for veteran 
training has been offset by increases in 
the tax levy, State funds, and student 
fees. The trend is likely to continue 
unless another veteran education pro- 
gram is begun. 


While undergraduate registration 
rose 56 percent in the last five years, 
the tax levy budget of the Board of 
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Higher Education rose only 46.7 per- 
cent, and the total City budget rose 
62.4 percent. Law prohibits the Board 
of Higher Education from levying tui- 
tion charges to make up for increased 
costs. Thus, compared with other insti- 
tutions throughout the State, the mu- 
nicipal colleges have the lowest income 
per full-time student. 

~ Unless additional public support is 
forthcoming, the municipal colleges will 
be unable to meet present demands upon 
them, much less consider expanding 
educational offerings. It is estimated 
that more than $5,000,000 additional 
financial support would have to be pro- 
vided to furnish the quality of instruc- 
tion that the Board of Higher Educa- 
tion thinks worthy of the City of New 
York. 

To accommodate the 56 _ percent 
growth in enrollment, there has been 
only a 20 percent increase in the instruc- 
tional staffs of the municipal colleges.* 

As a result of underfinancing, faculty 
salaries are inadequate and many faculty 
members are leaving to join the staffs of 
institutions which will pay them equi- 
tably. While the cost of living index 
has risen 69.6 percent since 1939, aver- 
age faculty salaries have risen only 
55.4 percent. 

Clerical manning and salaries are in- 
adequate. In the 1949-50 budget the 
Board of Higher Education requested 
50 new clerical positions. No new posi- 
tions were allowed. In the 1950-51 budg- 
et the Board requested 37 new clerical 
positions and 3 administrative posi- 
tions. As of February 1, 1951, the Board 
of Estimate approved 5. 

*Ep. Note: The validity of this comparison 
has been questioned. The increase in registra- 
tion from 1945 to 1950 was due largely to the 
fact that in 1945 many of the students were 
in the armed forces and enrollment was ab- 
normally low. In 1950 the students returned 


to the colleges and many more registered 
under the GI Bill. 


Buildings and facilities are over- 
crowded and in need of repairs. It is 
estimated that needed capital projects, 
in priority groupings including com- 
munity colleges, would cost $67,570,000. 


Fiscal Control by the Budget Director 
and the Comptroller 


The imposition of a line budget by the 
City of New York, at variance with 
State Education Law, upon the College 
of the City of New York requires the 
budget requests to be prepared a year 
and a half before the money is spent. 
Unforseeable changes, found necessary 
during this time, require revisions and 
“red tape” that waste both time and 
money. 


To overcome the problem of inade- 
quate staffing, the Board has found it 
necessary to engage administrative staff 
members by placing them on teaching 
lines in the budget. 

Revisions made by the Budget Direc- 
tor have in the past four years caused 
deficits in education spending that would 
not have occurred had the Board’s esti- 
mates of income not been “adjusted.” 
Operations are further handicapped by 
imposing “required accruals” on budget 
appropriations. 

The Budget Director has. assumed 
control of $5,000,000 yearly in Federal 
funds for veterans fees under Public 
Law 346. All other State and municipal 
institutions solicited by the Board of 
Higher Education reported that such 
funds are collected and administered by 
them, not by State or municipal juris- 
diction. At present the Budget Director 
seeks to control the allocation of State 
funds for the Division of Teacher Edu- 
cation. 

The Budget of the Board of Higher 
Education should be prepared and exe- 
cuted on a functional basis. The efficacy 
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of this is seen by the adoption of such 
budgeting methods by the Federal 
government. 


City officials should permit the Board | 


of Higher Education to adopt the ac- 
counting system recommended by the 
National Committee on Standard 
Reports for Institutions of Higher 
Education. 

Relations between the Board of 
Higher Education and the municipal 
fiscal authorities should be modified to 
permit the Board to administer pub- 
lic appropriations and internal income 
without the multiplicity of protective 
safeguards now existing. 


Incorporation in the State University 


The College of the City of New York 
represents a functioning educational 
system with a physical plant of more 
than $40,600,000 in assessed valuation. 
It has more than 70,000 students en- 
rolled in day sessions and extension pro- 
grams. It has 1,940 professional, 596 
clerical, and 608 building and grounds 
employees. In 1949-1950, total receipts 
of the system were $29,549,208.89. 

Several alternative proposals for in- 
creasing financial support include: 


(1) Revisable setup based on stu- 
dent enrollment to determine alloca- 
tion of City funds. 

(2) Increased endowment income 
program. 


(3) Levying of modest tuition 
charges. 
(4) Incorporation into the State 

University system. 

Although all these alternatives for in- 
creased financial support should be 
studied with care and pressed forward 
if necessary, the most logical and desir- 
able solution to underfinancing is to be 
found in the State University plan. 


The State of New York has set mini- 
mum standards for the payment of 
professional teaching officers. Unless 
this edict is supported by State funds it 
becomes an arbitrary use of power. 

City College takes a substantial load 
off the State’s responsibility of provid- 
ing higher educational facilities. 

The State University of New York 
should absorb the New York City mu- 
nicipal college system, and thereafter 
exercise full control over, and take full 
responsibility for, its management and 
support, as provided in Article 8 of the 
State Education Law. 


One of the alternatives that should be 
considered in determining the financial 
future of higher education in New York 
City is that of assigning to the munici- 
pal colleges responsibility for offering 
graduate training, with State financial 
support, in selected subject areas such 
as clinical psychology, public adminis- 
tration, engineering, and social work. 


ESTIMATED SAVINGS IN CURRENT EXPENSES 


The following is a summary, in tabu- 
lar form, of the savings indicated in the 
Strayer-Yavner Report. These are the 
estimated savings in annual operating 
expenses of the public schools. They do 
not include the estimated savings in the 
capital budget that would result from 
recommended changes in the_ school 
building construction program. 


Some of the savings, such as the cen- 
tral purchasing of food stuff for the 
school lunch program, could be effected 
immediately. Others could be effected 
only after recommended improvements 
have been installed. 

Reference is made to the page in the 
final Report where each of the “savings” 
is indicated. 
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CHECKLIST OF SAVINGS 


Closing 5 old school buildings ........ 
Closing obsolete P.S. 70, Manhattan 
Revisions in planning of school con- 
SITWEHONR cascsccccscncecaecesssaceseoseseenaseecs 
Cutting future maintenance and op- 
erating needs of school buildings 
Improved management of supply 
OPCVGMONS) (st.0.-2sscostcscoscccsscsossoeseeses 
Payroll mechanization ...........eeeeeees 
Prorating annual leave of newly 
appointed teachers ........ccccssees 
Changes in filing equipment: 
Of Headquarters ............ Goaesceeossens 
In‘the Schools: .........00-« Ria tenes csbee 
Utilization of basement and attic 
space for storing records ........... 
Lunch program—central purchasing 
Rental of tabulating equipment...... 
Transfer of Attendance Bureau tabu- 
lations to Research Bureau.......... 
Saving on space at Headquarters... 
Standardization of forms ........sc00e 


Page* Amount 
270 $ 176,000 
279 18,000 
315 140,000 


315 1,150,000 


525 250,000 
566 200,000 
584 10,000 
588 25,000 
588 25,000 
588 35,000 
654 100,000 
678 10,000 
678 13,000 
878 35,000 
887 21,000 
895 3,000 

$2,211,000 


*Ep. NOTE: The pages listed refer to the 
Strayer-Yavner two-volume final Report. 
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SECTION 3 


FISCAL INDEPENDENCE 


BY 


ROBERT M. HAIG AND CARL S. SHOUP 


The Strayer-Yavner Report proposes: 
(1) that the function of public educa- 
tion in New York City be segregated 
from other public functions; (2) that 
the Board of Education be made elec- 
tive rather than appointive and be 
vested with taxing and borrowing 
powers appropriate to its needs; and 
(3) that the administration of the City’s 
public schools be liberated from the 
budgetary and fiscal controls exercised 
by the general municipal government. 


Allocation of Local Tax Money 

At present, the decision on how much 
shall go to the public schools of New 
York City is made from year to year 
by elected officials, under the leadership 
of the Mayor and with the aid of his 
Budget Director. These officials, who 
are subject to certain constitutional and 
legislative restrictions, consider at the 
same time not only the claims of edu- 
cation but those of all other municipal 
activities as well. They then can arrive 
at an allocation of financial support 
which presumably reflects their inter- 
pretation of the desires of the people. 
Although the people of the City have no 
opportunity to express directly their 
opinion on how much should be allocated 
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to education, they can always protest, 
and frequently do so, effectively. They 
can express dissatisfaction by their 
votes every four years for Mayor and 
other members of the Board of Esti- 
mate, and for members of the City 
Council. Usually, however, the issue of 
financial support of the public schools 
is not sharply drawn in the municipal 
elections. : 

Under the Strayer-Yavner proposal, 
an elected Board of Education would de- 
cide how much money should be spent 
on local education. Its decision would 
be taken without reference to, or com- 
parison with, the claims of other muni- — 
cipal activities. Its decision, taken each 
year, would be within a limit fixed by 
the State, a limit capable, however, of 
limited upward adjustment by the elec- 
torate at intervals of not less than five 
years. Every fourth year the voters 
could express satisfaction or dissatisfac- 
tion when they would have an oppor- 
tunity to vote for three of the nine 
members of the Board of Education. 
Thus eight years would have to pass 
before a majority of the Board could be 
removed. 

If, as proposed, the Board of Educa- 
tion were elected, instead of appointed 
as at present, would the quality of 
membership of the Board rise or de- 
cline? Would men of the desired caliber 
be less willing to stand as candidates for 
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election, with attendant expenses that 
might amount to $25,000 in a jurisdic- 
tion of this size, than to accept an 
appointment from the Mayor? Would 
control of the school system, with its 
multitude of positions and its budget of 
more than a quarter of a billion dollars, 
be likely to become a prize to be striven 
for by political machines? 

- The usual reaction in past discussions 
of this issue has been that election of 
the Board of Education would obvious- 
ly be undesirable. The Strayer-Yavner 
proposal counters such objections by 
safeguards in the form of off-year elec- 
tions, a long term of office (twelve 
years), and nomination of a slate by a 
panel of civic organizations. The ques- 
tion is not only whether these safe- 
guards would be effective, but whether 
they would bring disadvantages of 
their own—chiefly, an impairment of 
the Board’s responsiveness to the peo- 
ples’ wishes. 

Under the Strayer-Yavner proposal, 
the budget for education would be 
drawn up, not by those who must also 
draw up budgets for other services, but 
by professional administrators of the 
school system, or by a professional staff 
of the elected Board of Education. The 
only weighing of education needs 
against the needs of other services such 
as fire, police, welfare, etc., would be 
done (1) by the State, in deciding what 
taxing power to extend to the Board of 
Education, and (2) by the voters, when 
asked to approve increases in tax limits 
or to vote for members of the Board. 
Should any particular service, like edu- 
cation, be given the privilege of exemp- 
tion from direct comparison. with 
other services? If it is to be given this 
privilege of a special appeal to the 
electorate and to the State authorities, 
the reasons must indeed be highly 
persuasive. Would the public, under this 


arrangement, really be closer to the 
decision-making process than it is 
today? 


More Tax Money for Education? 


Studies of the experience of other 
cities with fiscal independence have 
shown that it has not been a significant 
factor in determining school expendi- 
tures. However, it seems likely that 
adoption of the proposal under discus- 
sion here would, in the short run at 
least, result in an increase in the ex- 
penditures on public education. The sug- 
gested limits on the taxing power of 
the Board of Education, for instance, 
are designed to give leeway for sub- 
stantially increased expenditures. 

The Strayer-Yavner Report implies 
that the City has used for other func- 
tions a certain amount of money that 
should have been used for education, 
pointing out that the percentage of the 
real estate tax and general fund appro- 
priated for education has been decreas- 
ing, and that the City now pays a lower 
percentage (and the Federal and State 
governments a higher percentage) of 
school costs than in the past. Neither of 
these percentage computations, how- 
ever, establishes discrimination against 
education in the allocation of funds. As 
the City assumes new functions and new 
Services (for example, welfare), the 
older functions must account for a 
smaller proportion of the City’s total 
outlay. Also, as the Federal and 
State governments assume more re- 
sponsibility for financing new educa- 
tional programs and insuring minimum 
educational standards, the percentage 
of the education budget met by City 
funds must be expected to decrease, 
even though the absolute amount con- 
tributed by the City increases. 

Revenues for education purposes, 
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measured in constant-value dollars, are 
said to have decreased by 18 percent 
from 1939-40 to 1950-51. But this fact 
reflects one of the major sources of the 
City’s financial difficulties: 
and an inflexible revenue structure. 
All other municipal activities, too, have 
been affected by the insufficiency of 
funds resulting from this problem. The 
indicated remedy would seem to be new 
revenue sources for the City as a whole. 


Some Implications of the Proposal 


The Strayer-Yavner Report suggests 
that New York City, in financing edu- 
cation under fiscal independence, might 
follow the pattern established by the 
State Education Law for Upstate cities 
of less than 125,000 population. The 
Board of Education would be given 
power to levy a real estate tax rate not 
exceeding 1.25 percent, estimated to be 
adequate for the education program, in- 
cluding debt service, at the present 
time. At intervals of not less than five 
years, the people might vote on a pro- 
posal to raise the rate limit by 0.25 per- 
cent, up to a maximum of 2 percent. 

However, a constitutional amendment 
would of course be required, and the 
proposal therefore could not become 
effective before the fiscal year 1954-55 
at the earliest, even if it had been ini- 
tiated by the last legislature. But by 
1954-55, according to the Strayer- 
Yavner estimates, the Board would 
probably need more than the equivalent 
of a tax levy of 1.25 percent. Hence it 
would be advisable to ask initially for 
1.5 percent. Then, assuming further in- 
creases of 0.25 percent were approved 
by the electorate at five-year intervals, it 
would be at least twelve years from 
July 1, 1952, before the maximum rate 
of 2 percent could go into effect. 


The amount of City funds appropri- 


inflation, 


ated for education in 1951-52 is the 
equivalent of a real estate tax levy of 
about 1.17 percent. The entire basic 
real estate tax levy is 8.08 percent. 
Under the proposal outlined in the pre- 
ceding paragraph, the real estate tax 
rate would reach 3.91 percent, even if 
there were no increase in it at all for. 
purposes other than education. This 
total figure is so high that, if the pro- 


- posal were adopted, it would in fact be 


unwise to increase the use of the real 
estate tax for purposes other than edu- 
cation. But since the maximum rate 
would not be reached for twelve or 
fifteen years, a considerable part of the 
potential maximum real estate tax 
would presumably be tied up, unavail- 
able for any use at all during that 
period. This illustrates the increase in 
inflexibility of revenue arrangements 
that is apt to arise when the taxing 
power is split between two or more 
authorities. 

The smaller cities Upstate are author- 
ized to use, for educational purposes, 
taxes on consumption of utility services, 
and other special levies, including sales 
taxes, restaurant taxes, admission taxes, 
liquor taxes, and so on, which the cities 
are empowered to impose for city pur- 
poses. But New York City (in contrast 
to the smaller Upstate cities) is already 
making extensive use of such taxes, so 
the two cases are not parallel. 

The proposal regarding the real 
estate tax would still leave the City 
school system vulnerable to further in- 
flation, the chief cause of its recent 
financial difficulties. 

Finally, if the Board of Education 
were given its own tax sources, the 
State would have to deal with two con- 
tending agencies in working out a local 
tax program for the New York City 
area. In the final analysis, the State, 
rather than the local citizens, might be 
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the body that would find itself more or 
less continuously considering the ques- 
tion of how much taxing power should 
be allocated to education and how much 
to other functions. 


Under the proposal, the Board of 
Education would also be given primary 
responsibility for the capital budget 
for education, and the constitutional 
debt limit would be increased to 12 per- 
cent with 3 percent (one-fourth of the 
total) allocated to education. 


At present, the long-term indebted- 
ness attributable to education amounts 
to approximately 1.78 percent of the 
constitutional debt-limit base as it stood 
before the amendment ratified Novem- 
ber 6, 1951, and somewhat less under 
that amendment, whereby the debt limit 
is computed on estimated full value of 
taxable real estate rather than assessed 
value. In any case, an allocation of 3 
percent to education would represent 
an increase of from 1.27 to 1.40 percent 
of the constitutional debt-limit base. 
Servicing the increased educational debt 
would require an increased real estate 
tax levy of about 0.1 percent, which 
would presumably be part of the levy 
earmarked for educational purposes. 


In principle, the proposal for inde- 
pendent borrowing is open to the same 
objection as that for independent taxing 
power, with respect to allocation of 
government resources among competing 
services. The City Planning Commis- 
sion, under this proposal, would have 
authority only to review proposals for 
sites. Even here, the Board of Educa- 
tion would have power to overrule the 
Planning Commission, by a two-thirds 
vote. 

It is claimed that administrative con- 
trol exercised by the Budget Bureau in 
the field of education has resulted in 


unnecessary administrative work, de- 
lays in execution of programs, and un- 
warranted interference with planning 
and administration. The indictment is 
impressive, but the question remains 
whether fiscal independence is the proper 
remedy. A general budgetary reform 
might remove the cause for complaint 
long before fiscal independence could be 
put into effect. However, if such budg- 
etary reform proves difficult to obtain, 
the case for fiscal independence would 
thereby be strengthened. And if the 
citizens of New York City are alert 
enough to manage an educational sys- 
tem, as the Strayer-Yavner Report as- 
serts, are they not presumably alert 
enough to bring about budgetary 
reform? 


The point is made repeatedly in the 
Strayer-Yavner Report that education is 
a State function, and it is implied that, 
consequently, the City has no right to 
assume control over educational policy 


or the education budget. Most of the 


functions performed by the City, how- 
ever, are State functions, and the City 
itself is subordinate to the State. Police 
is a State function; in New York City, 
this is performed entirely by City police, 
who spend much of their time enforc- 
ing State law. The fact that education 
is a State function does not prove that 
the City has overstepped the bounds of 
its authority. 


It is sometimes asserted that educa- 
tion is so important that it must be 
given top priority as compared with all 
other governmental functions. But 
surely fire and police protection, public 
health and sanitation, and many other 
services must be maintained on at least 
a minimum basis if the community is 
not to decline rapidly, or even collapse. 
Would anyone seriously contend that 
the last dollar of a requested education 
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appropriation must be granted before 
any provision is made for fire or police? 


Conclusion 


Fiscal independence of education is 
not strictly essential to the achievement 
of many benefits that could be hoped 
for from its adoption (for instance, 
freedom from unreasonable budgetary 


restrictions), and it does have an un- 
favorable effect on the fundamental task 
of allocating scarce government re- 
sources among the many services a 
local government must perform. It 
would worsen, not improve, the mech- 
anism for arriving at decisions that 
accurately reflect community desires 
and soundly apportion limited resources. 


SECTION 4 


ACTION OF THE MAYOR'S COMMITTEE 


General Policy 


(1) The Mayor’s Committee finds that 
the Board of Education is hampered by 
jurisdictional conflicts with other agen- 
cies of the City and that the Board 
frequently intervenes too extensively in 
the administrative details of the schools. 
We recommend that responsibility for 
all aspects of school administration 
should rest with the chief executive 
officer—the Superintendent of Schools. 
All members of the professional staff 
should be responsible to the Superin- 
tendent of Schools. The Board should 
concern itself with policy determination ; 
responsibility for implementing policies 
should be vested in the administrative 
staff without interference by Board 
members. The Board should seek to 
clarify its relationship to other City 
agencies with regard to their respective 
functions and to eliminate jurisdic- 
tional conflicts. Procedures governing 
the relationships between the various 
City agencies should be established to 
promote co-operation and administra- 
tive efficiency. 


(2) The number of Board committees 
should be reduced and the Board of 
Education should act as a Committee 
of the Whole on all important matters, 
as is already being done with regard to 
Instructional Affairs and Buildings and 
Sites. Special committees should be ap- 
pointed for the purpose of dealing with 
specific problems when needed, but 
should be discharged when their task is 
accomplished. 

(3) The placement of items on the 
agenda for Board meetings should be 
the joint responsibility of the Superin- 
tendent and the Board. Reports by the 
Superintendent, bearing upon policy 
matters, should have a regular place 
high on the agenda of Board meetings. 

(4) We find that jurisdictional conflict 
between the Board of Education and 
the municipality is most acute in the 
area of fiscal policy. Under present 
budgetary procedures, education policies 
and practices are frequently determined 
by the Bureau of the Budget. This 
arises primarily from the control by the 
Budget Bureau over specific items in 
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the budget for current operations, es- 
pecially those involving new services, 
appointments, reassignments, and req- 
uisitions. Similar conflicts occur in 
connection with the capital budget, par- 
ticularly in the selection of sites and the 
determination of priorities and types of 
gchool buildings. We therefore recom- 
mend that the Board of Education 
should seek clarification of jurisdic- 
tional conflicts with the City’s fiscal 
authorities over current and capital 
expenditures, particularly with regard 
to the location, size, and priority of 
school buildings; the approval of con- 
tracts under $10,000; the separation of 
the general and special school funds; 
and similar matters mentioned in the 
Strayer-Yavner Reports. 


(5) The Board of Education should be 
given the authority to administer its 
own budget, in fact as it is in the law. 
The review of the line-budget should be 
replaced by a review and examination 
of the budget as a whole. If the amount 
requested by the Board of Education 
proves excessive in the light of requests 
by other departments and the estimated 
revenue available, the Board of Educa- 
tion should be directed to reduce its re- 
quest by the required amount, with the 
school authorities then being responsible 
for modifications and realignments 
within their total budget in the light 
of contractual obligations and most 
needed services. 


(6) We agree with the consultants that 
the local school boards should be an 
important instrument for closer rela- 
tions between the school and the com- 
munity; they should represent the 
educational interests of their respective 
districts and neighborhoods of the City. 
The vitalization of these boards should 
be a challenge to the schools and a 
source of strength and community sup- 


port. At present, the functions of the 
local school boards are largely admin- 
istrative and supervisory—functions 
which should be performed by the pro- 
fessional staff. Accordingly, we recom- 
mend that the Board of Education 
review the composition and functions 
of the local school boards in line with 
the consultants’ final Report and recent 
experiments in certain school districts. 
The new Division of Public Information 
and Community Relations (see para- 
graph 16, below) should work closely 


with the local school boards. We do not 


concur with the consultants’ recommen- 
dation that the power of appointment 
of local school boards be transferred 
from the Borough Presidents to the 
Board of Education. Instead, we recom- 
mend that appointments to the local 
school boards by the Borough Presi- 
dents be preceded by consultations with 
appropriate community groups from the 
respective districts. 


An Elected Board and 
Fiscal Independence 


(7) The Mayor’s Committee rejects the 
arguments that an elected school board 
would be more responsible, more repre- 
sentative, or more “democratic” than 
one appointed by the Mayor. With an in- 
creased number of elective offices, the 
citizen is likely to know less about the 
qualifications of the respective candi- 
dates. Outstanding men and women 
would. be unwilling to subject them- 
selves to the effort, cost, and possible 
abuse involved in campaigning for elec- 
tion to the Board of Education. We 
favor the short ballot and fixing respon- 
sibility for the appointment of highly 
qualified persons upon the chief execu- 
tive of the City. Furthermore, we are 
opposed to endowing by law private 
organizations with the power to nomi- 
nate for public office. We therefore 
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recommend the continuation of a Board 
of Education appointed by the Mayor, 
with men and women selected on the 
basis of outstandng civic experience 
and interest in public education. 

(8).As an aid in making appointments 
to the Board of Education, we recom- 
mend that the Mayor designate an 
Advisory Committee, representing ap- 
propriate community groups charged 


with drawing up a panel of available 


candidates of high caliber. 
(9) The Mayor’s Committee believes 


that fiscal independence, involving as it 


does a drastic change in the structure 
of the municipal government, would 
not necessarily result in a greater share 
of the local tax money for education, 
nor would it resolve the fiscal competi- 
tion between education and other func- 
tions of the City. The conflict would be 
shifted from the municipal to the state 
level, with no assurance that the prob- 
lems of New York’s schools would be 
better dealt with in the process of arbi- 
tration. The imposition of another tax- 
ing authority would only add to the 
complexity of the City’s fiscal structure; 
the taxes for both the schools and the 
municipality would still come out of the 
pockets of the same citizens. 


We hold that the size and complexity 
of the metropolitan community call for 
one centralized fiscal authority to weigh 
the comparative needs of different de- 
partments, and to bring them into 
reasonable balance. We therefore recom- 
mend rejection of the proposal of fiscal 
independence for education in the City 
of New York. While we recognize that 
school management is hampered by the 
failure to establish a proper working re- 
lationship between the Board of Educa- 
tion and the City’s fiscal agencies, we 
believe that these management prob- 
lems can be solved through adminis- 


trative changes, as indicated below, 
without the drastic step of divorcement 
implicit in fiscal independence. How- 
ever, should the administrative changes 
we have recommended fail to remedy 
the situation, the proposal of fiscal in- 
dependence for education would have to 
be re-examined. 


Top Executive Staff 

(10) The Mayor’s Committee endorses 
the recommendation of the Interim Re- 
port for the immediate creation of three 
top deputies for the Superintendent of 
Schools—one for education, one for 
housing, and one for business adminis- 
tration. For these three positions we 
accept the titles suggested by the Board 
of Education, namely Deputy Superin- 
tendent of Schools, Administrator of 
Housing Affairs, and Administrator of 
Business Affairs. We recommend that 
these three officers be appointed by the 
Superintendent of Schools, on approval 
of the Board of Education. The qualifi- 
cations of the deputy for education 
should be the same as those of the 
Superintendent, while the two adminis- 
trators should be in the non-competi- 
tive class of the Civil Service, with 
qualifications which stress administra- 
tive experience and competence as well 
as technical knowledge and experience 
appropriate to their assignments. 

(11) We suggest that the salaries of 
the three new officers be placed at not 
less than the salaries of associate 
superintendents of schools and _ not 
more than the amount paid to the 
Superintendent of Schools. A rate of 
$25,000 per year seems to us not un- 
reasonable. 


Controversy over Construction of 
Specific Schools 


(12) We have taken note of the con- 
troversial recommendations with respect 
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to certain schools advanced by the con- 
sultants, especially in the Interim Re- 
port, as well as the points in opposition 
made to us by the Bureau of the Budget 
and the Board of Education (which 
were also at variance with each other). 
We take the position that the Mayor’s 
Committee should not pass upon the 
pros and cons of specific schools, but we 
do find that adequate organization and 
procedure do not now exist to assure 
that sound decisions of this sort will be 
arrived at. Accordingly, we recommend 
that the Board of Education re-examine 
its original conclusions with respect to 
the specific schools mentioned in the 
light of the recommendations of the 
consultants where contracts have not 
already been let, and that it then work 
out a revised program with the Bureau 
of the Budget on those schools with re- 
spect to which immediate action must 
be taken. However, we strongly recom- 
mend that decisions as to new construc- 
tion be deferred wherever possible, 
pending the development of a greatly 
strengthened planning organization un- 
der the to-be-appointed Administrator 
for Housing Affairs (see paragraph 26 
below). 


Office of the Deputy Superintendent 
for Education 


(13) We find that the chief difference 
between the existing plans of organiza- 
tion and those recommended by the 
consultants concerning the eight asso- 
ciate superintendents is that the present 
eight divisions are concerned largely 
with school levels (elementary schools, 
junior high schools, vocational high 
Schools, and academic high schools), 
While the recommended organization is 
based entirely upon the services per- 
formed, such as “instruction,” “re- 
search,” “‘school organization,” etc. Thus 
“functional organization” is substituted 


for the present organization based 
largely on “‘school levels.’”’ The chief 
argument in favor of the change is that 
schooling should be viewed as a con- 
tinuing process from kindergarten 
through high school, and that it is no 
longer justified to break up education 
into sections based primarily upon age 
groupings. We endorse the consultants’ 
thesis as to the inseparability of the 
education process but we fear the 
dislocation that would result from 
so drastic a reorganization. Gradual 
changes therefore are recommended. 


(14) We recommend the immediate 
consolidation of the Academic High 
Schools and Vocational High Schools 
into one division under one associate 
superintendent as called for by the con- 
sultants, and we urge that steps be 
taken toward the administrative con- 
solidation of the Junior High School 
Division either with the Elementary or 
with the Senior High School Division. 
The present Divisions of Curriculum, 
Child Welfare, and Personnel should be 
retained as now constituted. 


(15) We recommend the establishment 
of a Division of School and District 
Organization as suggested by the con- 
sultants. The division will be respon- 
sible for developing a system of pupil 
accounting by school and by district 
and for processing the necessary data 
on daily registration and attendance. 
The associate superintendent in charge 
of this division should work in close 
co-operation with the office of Housing 
Administration on all matters pertain- 
ing to the programing of school build- 
ing construction along the lines indi- 
cated in the consultants’ Interim Re- 
port. The division should re-examine 
the boundaries of local school board 
districts (which have not been revised 
during the past 31 years). 
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(16) We find that “Headquarters” of 
the school system sometimes appears to 
be remote from the individual dis- 
tricts and schools, and that there is need 
for a two-way program of information 
to interpret the aims and problems of 
the school system to the public and to 
bring back to the School Headquarters 
the attitudes and wishes of the parents 


and interested organizations in the vari- 


ous parts of the City. In line with these 
findings, we recommend the establish- 
ment of a Division of Public Informa- 
tion and Community Relations. Within 
each school district, this division should 
develop a program of co-operation be- 
tween the school staff and the local 
~school board, parent groups, and other 
public spirited citizens. 


(17) The consultants recommend the 
centralization of research into one divi- 
sion. However, there are numerous re- 
search programs in the school system, 
covering appraisal of educational meth- 
ods and materials, psychological and 
educational testing programs, prepara- 
tion of the curriculum, administrative 
and budgetary matters, problems of the 
Board of Examiners, management of 
supply operations, and the architectural 
design of school buildings. We do not 
believe that consolidation of these pro- 
grams and their separation from opera- 
ting divisions would be consistent with 
the best functional organization, and 
therefore recommend no immediate 
change in the present organization of 
research programs. When the proposed 
recommendations for top level organiza- 
tion are implemented, the problem of 
the organization of research should be 
re-examined. 


(18) In view of the diversity of pro- 
grams under the Division of Child Wel- 
fare, the consultants recommend the 
establishment of a new Division of 


Special Services to include the Bureau 
of Attendance, the health program, 
Civil Defense activities, etc. While we 
concur with the general principle of a 
reasonably even distribution of respon- 
sibilities among the divisions, we ques- 
tion the recommended establishment of 
a catch-all Division of Special Services. 
One of the programs of the Division of 
Child Welfare, the Child Guidance Bu- 
reau, is now undergoing intensive study. 
The rearrangement of the division 
should be based upon the findings of 
such surveys, going beyond the prob- 
lems of management. We _ therefore 
recommend that the reorganization of 
the Child Welfare Division and the pos- 
sible setting-up of a new division should 
be postponed until further review of 
the programs now grouped under Child 
Welfare. 

(19) Health examinations and other 
health services are provided in the 
schools by Health Department person- 
nel, with provision for them in the 
budget of the Health Department. The 
consultants recommend that responsi- 
bility for the health program be trans- 
ferred from the Health Department to 
the schools. The recommendation has 
been questioned on the ground that the 
health program falls more logically 
within the purview of the Health De- 
partment. Furthermore, the State reim- 
burses the Health Department for one- 
half the cost of this program, and legis- 
lation would be required to continue the 
State aid if the program were trans- 
ferred to the schools. We therefore 
recommend that the health program in 
the schools remain the responsibility of 
the Health Department. 


Jurisdiction Over Nonteaching 
Personnel | 

(20) The consultants recommend that 
the administration of nonteaching per- 
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gonnel be added to the responsibility of 
the associate superintendent in charge 
of personnel. While there are differ- 
ences in regulations governing the 
teaching staff and Civil Service em- 
ployees, we concur in the view that the 
present allocation of jurisdiction over 
nonteaching personnel is unsatisfac- 
tory, and we call for the Board of 
Education to review the problem so that 
the personnel function may be assigned 
to the proper place in the administra- 
tive organization. 

(21) We recommend that assignments 
of educational personnel to nonteach- 
ing jobs at Headquarters should be 
made only where the job requires 
certain pedagogical qualifications and 
that they should extend for limited 
periods of time. If such assignments to 
Headquarters are to serve as a form of 
internship, the selection should be on 
the basis of merit. 

(22) We recommend the improvement 
of the facilities and staff of the Board 
of Examiners and the provision for re- 
search for validating new test materials 
and expediting examining procedures. 
In the future selection of examiners, 
additional attention should be given by 
the Civil Service Commission to com- 
petence in the field of personality 
assessment. We recommend also the codi- 
fication of the Board of Examiners by- 
laws; the Board of Education and the 
Superintendent of Schools should act 
upon all bylaws of the Board of 
Examiners except those relating to tech- 
nical aspects of examinations. 


Office of Housing Administration 


_ (23) While the Committee notes that 
the Board of Education has already 
adopted the top organization recom- 
mendations growing out of the Interim 
Report of the consultants, certain top 


administrative posts called for in that 
reorganization have not yet been filled 
at this writing. We recommend that 
action be taken immediately on the 
appointment of an executive of proven 
competence and extensive practical ex- 
perience for the important post of 
Administrator of Housing. It is empha- 
sized that this executive need not be an 
educator. 


(24) We recommend the organization 
of the following three bureaus in the 
Office of Housing, as called for in the 
consultants’ Interim and final Reports: 
(1) a Bureau of Programing; (2) a 
Bureau of Construction and Contract 
Repairs; and (8) a Bureau of Plant 
Operation and Maintenance. With re- 
spect to the consultants’ recommenda- 
tion for a bureau devoted solely to 
matters of administration in the Office 
of Housing, we feel that this function 
should be part of the Administrator’s 
Office and that no separate bureau is 
required. 

(25) Development of the Bureau of 
Programing should be undertaken im- 
mediately, in view of the criticism 
which has been directed at the weak- 
nesses of the school construction pro- 
gram. Bureau of the Budget approval 
should be given for the creation of the 
position of Director of Programing 
without waiting for a complete organ- 
izational and budgetary plan for the 
bureau. The Director of Programing 
should then proceed with the formula- 
tion of organization and procedures 
along the lines recommended in the 
final Report calling for a School Popu- 
lation Analysis Unit and a School Facili- 
ties Analysis Unit. The latter should 
provide liaison with the Bureau of Con- 
struction and Contract Repairs on new 
developments in school construction, as 
well as general liaison with the City 
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Planning Commission and the offices of 
the Borough Presidents. It has been 
suggested that the Bureau of Program- 
ing be part of the proposed Division 
of School and District Organization. 
This would tend to throw the emphasis 
on the educational aspects of school 
housing rather than on the engineering 
aspects. While both phases must be kept 
in proper balance, the vitally important 
matter for the next ten years is the de- 
velopment of a unified program. The 
place of such a bureau in the adminis- 
trative organization can be determined 
later. 


(26) Attention is called to the findings | 


in the final Report with respect to the 
underutilization of existing schools and 
the inadequate planning for new schools. 
The construction of new facilities should 
be preceded by a thorough examination 
of the possibilities of modernization, re- 
pair, conversion, reallocation of space, 
redistricting of school boundaries, and 
greater use of transportation by pupils 
of upper grades. We also underscore the 
need for precise statistical information 
on present and future school population 
and the development of realistic formu- 
las on school capacity. In this whole 
matter we urge the development of a 
long-range program of construction and 
recommend that area studies similar to 
the one outlined for East Harlem be 
conducted on a continuing basis by the 
staff of the proposed Bureau of Pro- 
graming. 


(27) With respect to the Bureau of 
Construction and Contract Repairs, we 
are pleased to note that in accordance 
with our previous recommendations a 
competent and experienced executive 
has been brought in to reorganize and 
expedite the work as “Co-ordinator of 
School Construction.” We recommend 
that the development of staff and 


in new schools as indicated 


procedures be formalized, and that a 
permanent director for the bureau be 
appointed as soon as possible to carry 
on the work of the present temporary 
Co-ordinator of School Construction. 


(28) We underscore the findings 
regarding the need for construction con- 
trol, adequate inspection, and procedures 
for remedying defects and deficiencies 
in the 
final Report. We note progress has 
been made in correcting many of the 
adverse conditions by the Co-ordinator 
of School Construction within the limi- 
tations presently imposed upon him. 
Attention is called to the seven specific 
recommendations in the Interim Report 
on control of the building program call- 
ing for central progress charts, dis- 
semination of progress information, 
scheduled dates for key control points, 
manual of procedures, and a control 
unit in the office of the Administrator 
of Housing. We also commend for seri- 
ous consideration the specific procedural 
recommendations in the final Report 
concerning complaints during the one- 
year guarantee period, and to the eight 
procedural improvements regarding the 
handling of change orders with contrac- 
tors. To expedite its work, the Bureau 
of Construction and Contract Repairs 
should be permitted to negotiate con- 
tracts up to $2,500, so that adequate 
boring tests on sites can be made 
expeditiously. 

(29) We endorse the concept of flex- 
ibility in architecture, so that schools 
designed for a certain need can be ac- 
commodated to changing requirements 
as the make-up of a neighborhood 
changes. An attempt should also be 
made to develop standard plans for 
such units as classrooms, shops, audi-_ 
toriums, etc., to be assembled with ap- 
propriate foundation plans. We endorse 
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the recommendation that a set of 
written rules governing the building of 
schools be prepared, written in language 
familiar to the engineering and con- 
struction industry but explaining funda- 
mental educational objectives. We also 
concur with the recommended use of 
outside architects to expedite the build- 
ing program, noting the advantages 
with respect to stimulation of new ideas 
and establishing cost comparisons with 
the bureau’s own architectural work. 
However, the Report suggests that such 
outside architectural service be re- 
served for peak construction periods. 


(30) The Mayor’s Committee is grati- 
fied that in accordance with its previous 
recommendations a Director of Plant 
Operation and Maintenance has been 
appointed. We are mindful that the de- 
tails of organization are still to be 
worked out. However, we call attention 
to the consultants’ comments with re- 
spect to “red tape” and paper work, and 
suggest that remedial measures be 
worked out with the aid of the methods 
and procedural analysts of the Office of 
Business Affairs. Attention is called to 
the 15 steps for improved mainte- 
nance advocated in the Interim Report 
and to the detailed reports on inade- 
quacies and delays presented in the 
same Report. We endorse in principle 
the recommendations of the Interim 
Report regarding detailed repair shop 
reorganization. A basic conclusion of 
the Committee is that the school plant 
requires much more maintenance repair 
work which could be done substantially 
with existing maintenance personnel. 


(31) We take cognizance of the ex- 
tensive delays resulting from improper 
co-ordination between the Board of 
Education and the offices of the Corpo- 
ration Counsel as to what constitutes 
an emergency in the handling of repairs 


without competitive bidding and we 
recommend that the Board take the ini- 
tiative in investigating this matter and 
working out a proper procedure with 
the Corporation Counsel. 

(32) We recognize that differences of 
Opinion exist with respect to the basic 
policy as to whether the custodial serv- 
ice should be in the direct Civil Service 
system, or should be a purely contrac- 
tual system; and if contractual, how the 
various parts of the work should be di- 
vided to conform with the best business 
practices. We are convinced that the 
present system is definitely not satisfac- 
tory, and that the Director should be 
given a free hand to experiment with 
various other methods and arrange- 
ments. We call attention to the subsidi- 
ary recommendations in the final Report 
regarding standards and measurements 
of performance, incentives, and the re- 
vision of the book of rules and regula- 
tions with respect to maintenance. We 
endorse the recommendation that the 
principal should have the responsibility 
of evaluating the effectiveness of the 
custodian’s work. 


Office of Business Affairs 


(33) While the Board of Education has 
already adopted the top organizational 
recommendations made in paragraph 
10 above, Budget Bureau and Board of 
Estimate action is still required in order 
for the Board to move forward on the 
appointment of the Administrator of 
the Office of Business Affairs. The 
necessary action should be taken forth- 
with regarding the appointment of an 
administrator of proven competence to 
this important post. It is emphasized 
that the incumbent need not necessarily 
be a professional educator.* 





*Ep. NoTE: Since this action was taken, the 
position of Administrator of the Office of 
Business Affairs has been provided for in the 
1952-53 budget. 
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(34) We recognize that detailed organ- 
ization of the Office of Business Affairs 
must be worked out by the new admin- 
istrator and the Superintendent of 
Schools. However, we recommend the 
organizational pattern developed by the 
consultants calling for three major bu- 
reaus: (1) the Bureau of Finance; (2) 
the Bureau of Supplies; and (8) the 
Bureau of School Lunches. 


(35) We endorse the recommendations 
for centralization and mechanization of 
payroll preparation and auditing, noting 
that some payrolls processed through 
the Bureau of Finance have already 
been mechanized and that agreement 
was reached with the consultants, as a 
result of a co-operative study, regarding 
the feasibility of the central preparation 
and mechanization of all payrolls. 
Further development and installation 
should be pushed forward with vigor 
by the Administrator of Business 
Affairs. 


(36) In the Bureau of Supplies, the 
consultants found that an excellent ad- 
ministrative job is being done “despite 
the many handicaps created by op- 
pressive procedures and regulations ini- 
tiated elsewhere” and that “the bureau 
is struggling with virtually impossible 
demands caused by lack of effective 
centralized management and co-ordina- 
tion.”” We recommend the establishment 
of a Committee on Supply Standardiza- 
tion to deal with the control of listings 
and the reduction of non-list requisi- 
tions. (A representative of the Superin- 
tendent of Schools, the Auditor, a 
member of the Board, and the Superin- 
tendent of School Supplies might serve 
as members of that committee.) Pro- 
cedures should be changed regard- 
ing the processing of vendors’ invoices 
to eliminate duplication and reduce the 
time required to get invoices to the 


Comptroller for payment. A control- 
methods analysis unit should be estab- 
lished in the Bureau of Supplies. 


(37) We endorse the recommendations 
that State legislation should be enacted 
raising from $1,000 to $2,500 the level 
at which the Board of Education must 
purchase under formal contract, and 
that authority should be given to the 
Superintendent of School Supplies to 


_ enter into such contracts for the Board 


of Education. However, with respect to 
the recommendation that single orders 
be placed with a single vendor without 
competition up to $50, the Mayor’s Com- 
mittee, while cognizant of the advan- 
tages with respect to elimination of 
delays and costly clerical procedures 
and of the fact that inflation has made 
it desirable to raise the authorized limit, 
recommends that this move await the 
improved supervision and controls to 
be brought about by the strengthened 
administrative organization. 

(38) We concur with the finding that 
the school bus transportation service 
should remain in the Bureau of Supplies. 
We note that New York City’s pro- 
gram of school bus transportation for 
elementary schools is liberal and we en- 
dorse the suggestion in the final Report 
that information outlining the program 
policies, the reasons behind them, and 
the channels for transmitting com- 
plaints be distributed to schools and 
parents’ groups. A manual should be 
prepared on the bus program and on 
improving the system of controls and 
reports. 

(39) With respect to school lunches, 
we note the favorable findings as to the 
efficiency of the program in the ele- 
mentary schools, but call attention to 
the needed improvements in the high 
school cafeterias. We endorse the recom- 
mendations on the central purchasing 
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of non-perishables, the spending by eacn 
cafeteria up to $500 annually for urgent 
repairs, and the purchasing through 
special procedures of cafeteria equip- 
ment in amounts not to exceed $500 an- 
nually. We recognize that the school 
lunch program has some educational as- 
pects going beyond those of business 
management, and that liaison should be 
established with the office of the Deputy 
Superintendent for Education. 


(40) The high school cafeterias should 
not be operated as self-contained units. 
Each school should be allowed to retain 
two allowances out of its surplus—a 
working capital allowance computed 
under present formula and an allowance 
for the school’s own equipment not to 
exceed the working capital allowance. 
Any remainder should be shared through 
a common fund. 

(41) The Bureau of Finance should in- 
clude a Division of Management and 
Fiscal Control as outlined in the final 
Report to deal with budget estimating 
and analysis. The consultants’ recom- 
mendations go beyond proposals already 
made by the Auditor for a special unit 
to conduct studies on management prac- 
tices. However, under the organization 
recommended, some personnel needs 
could be met by transfers from the pres- 
ent Bureau of Administrative and 
Budgetary Research. 


(42) We recommend the establishment 
of a Division of Office Services respon- 
sible directly to the Administrator of 
Business Affairs. We endorse the pro- 
gram of records management and recom- 
mend the formation of a _ Records 
Management Committee whose mem- 
bers would be thoroughly familiar with 
the records of the school system and one 
of whose number should be the Law 
Secretary of the Board. 


The Board of Higher Education 


(43) We find that the size of the Board 
of Higher Education is unwieldy, that 
Board members are engaged in adminis- 
trative detail instead of devoting them- 
selves to policy-making, and that its 
sub-division into six standing com- 
mittees creates confusion and repre- 
sents an unmanageable organization. 
We recommend that membership on the 
Board of Higher Education be reduced 
to nine, as indicated in the final Report. 
The extent and manner of the reduction 
and reorganization should be deter- 
mined by a Joint Committee of the 
Board of Higher Education and the 
State University. Provision should be 
made for State representation if appro- 
priate State support is provided. We 
also recommend that the Board confine 
itself to policy-making and divest itself 
of administrative detail. Special com- 
mittees should be appointed for dealing 
with particular problems, but these 
should be discharged when their: task 
is completed. The Board should function 
as a Committee of the Whole and seek 
to reduce and eventually eliminate its 
standing committees along the lines 
recommended in the final Report. 


(44) We recommend the _ establish- 
ment of the position of Chancellor with 
responsibility and authority for co- 
ordination of the entire system of 
higher education and the centralization 
of fiscal control. We agree with the con- 
sultants that the highest type of man 
should be secured for the chancellor- 
ship, and that his function is not to 
replace able presidents in the leader- 
ship of the separate colleges. However, 
if common decisions are to be reached 
for the solution of common problems, 
the Chancellor must have the authority 
to execute them, and this power should 
be indicated in the bylaws. The Chan- 
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cellor should be elected by the Board 
of Higher Education. 

(45) We concur with the recommen- 
dations of the consultants that the col- 
leges be freed from the restrictions of 
the line-item budget, and that they be 
permitted to set up their budget on a 
functional or program basis,* subject, of 
course, to post-audit of their accounts 
by the Comptroller. Where reductions 


are required, they should be made in | 


the budget as a whole. The responsi- 
bility for specific curtailments when 
necessary should be left with the Board 
of Higher Education. 

(46) The Mayor’s Committee recom- 
‘mends that the State immediately 
accept some responsibility for the sup- 
port of the City’s post-secondary school 
program as it does for the communities 
in the rest of the State. The appropri- 
ate share to be borne by the State and 
the question of incorporation into the 
State University should be explored by 
a Joint Committee of the Board of 

*Ep. Nove: See p. 489. The consultants urge 
that the colleges be permitted to maintain 
their accounts in such form as recommended 


by the National Committee on Standard Re- 
ports for Institutions of Higher Education. 





Higher Education and the Trustees of 
the State University. 

(47) The consultants make recom- 
mendations concerning the expansion of 
existing facilities of the colleges, the 
establishment of a community college 
in Staten Island, and increasing the 
number of technical institutes for ter- 
minal education. We endorse these 
recommendations in principle but feel 
that such expansion should await the 
adjustment of the questions regarding 
State subsidy or transfer of the colleges 
to the State University as indicated in 
paragraph 46 above. 


(48) In making these recommenda- 
tions, the Mayor’s Committee acknowl- | 
edges the work of the New York State 
Commission on School Buildings, Lieu- 
tenant Governor Frank C. Moore, 
Chairman, and of Lieutenant Governor 
Moore’s Committee on Constitutional 
Tax and Debt Limitations and City 
School Fiscal Relations. Both of these 
agencies have been considering the 
complex problems of education in New 
York City and have made important and 
constructive recommendations on these 
matters. 





CHAPTER XIV 


Welfare 


EDITORIAL NOTE 


Five Reports made under the direction of the Mayor’s Com- 
mittee are devoted to the Department of Welfare. In addition, 
Section XIV of the Barrington study on office mechanization 
in selected City departments covers the Department of Welfare. 
The Reports are as follows: 


(1) “Recommendations for Simplifying and Measuring 
Work of the Social Investigator,” by McKinsey & Company, 
Jy, Pook. 


(2) ‘Study of Medical Care Services in the Department 
of Welfare of the City of New York,” by American Public 
Health Association, Inc., April, 1952. 

(3) “Administrative Decentralization in the Depart- 
ment of Welfare, City of New York,” by Public Adminis- 
tration Service, November 29, 1951. 

(4) “Financial and Accounting Policies and Procedures 
of the Department of Welfare, City of New York,” by 
Crafts, Carr & Donaldson, October 31, 1951. 

(5) “Intergovernmental Relations in Welfare Adminis- 
tration,” by Institute of Public Administration, April, 1952. 

(6) “Survey of Office Mechanization in Selected Major 


Departments,” by Barrington Associates, Inc., October 25, 
1951. 
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The Reports are listed above in the order in which it proved 
most logical for the Committee to consider them, disposing first 
of matters having to do with procedures and routines, and with 
certain special medical services; progressing to considerations 
of important departmental policy matters, such as reorganiza- 
tion and decentralization; and finally coming to matters of 
basic welfare administration, involving relationships with other 
governmental bodies, City fiscal policy, and the like. 


All the Reports are digested. here with the exception of 
No. 6, which is found in Chapter IX. 


While each Report has a.central target at which it shoots, 
there are necessarily areas of overlap, since none of the issues 
can be discussed in a vacuum. Thus the McKinsey discussion 
of the work of the social investigator touches upon questions 
of departmental decentralization and State regulations and the 
Melrose machine installation. The APHA Report on medical 
services discusses the effects of some of the PAS recommenda- 
tions on decentralization. The PAS Report on departmental 
decentralization touches upon “interference” by the State, rela- 
tions with other City agencies, etc, and upon the machine 
installation in the Melrose Center. The latter, of course, is 
discussed in some detail by the Crafts, Carr & Donaldson and 
the Barrington Reports. And the Crafts, Carr & Donaldson 
Report and the Institute of Public Administration Report are 
both very much concerned with State and Federal relationships. 


It can be said at the outset that there is no basic conflict 
among the Reports, aside from questions of high policy regard- 
ing intergovernmental relationships. On that issue a strong 
recommendation by Crafts, Carr & Donaldson, presented as a 
preferred alternative, poses a different solution from that 
advocated by the Institute of Public Administration. There are 
no differences on procedural recommendations, including the 
machine installation at Melrose. Nor is there a basic conflict 
on departmental organization. 


The feasibility of applying work measurement to the social 
investigator’s job was one of the prime reasons for undertaking 
the McKinsey & Company study. A complete program involving 
statistically adequate time studies and actual setting of stand- 
ards was not contemplated—rather, it was desired to determine 
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whether such techniques are possible in work of this sort, and 
if so, to outline a way to apply them. 

The bulk of the Crafts, Carr & Donaldson Report, which 
runs over 350 pages, is given over to procedural matters in 
finance and accounting. It sets forth in meticulous detail the 
various routines and procedures employed, the reasons for them 
if determinable, and their apparent weaknesses and inefficien- 
cies. So much of the Report is devoted to this necessary back- 
ground, which leads up to and gives support for the conclusions 
and recommendations, that digesting this technical material 
with all its complexities would not be practicable. Therefore it 
is the conclusions and recommendations flowing therefrom that 
are stressed in the digest. 

This Report devotes major attention to the broad view of 
welfare as a national policy in which the Federal, State, and 
local governments all play varying parts and assume the initial 
responsibilities, the management, standard setting, and finan- 
cial burdens in different degrees, even state by state. This 
analysis is concisely presented and illustrated in 52 pages of 
double space typewriting and attempting to digest it herein 
destroys to some extent its forcefulness and logic. It is urged 
that those with special interest in the subject read in toto 
Section II of the Report itself. 


SECTION 1 
THE SOCIAL INVESTIGATOR 


By 


McKINSEY & COMPANY 
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This study has been focused on the 
ctivities of the social investigator. It 





Digest from “Recommendations for Simpli- 
ying and Measuring the Work of the Social 
nvestigator,” by McKinsey & Company, July, 
951. 


is concerned with one question: How 
can the social investigator serve his 
“clients’’—the recipients of Department 
of Welfare assistance—and the City 
more effectively ? 
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To develop, within our time budget, 
a composite picture of the social inves- 
tigator and his case unit, we decided on 
an intensive study of a limited number 
of welfare centers. The Department se- 
lected three—East End, Queens, and 
Melrose—as being representative of the 
areas it serves and the problems it 
faces. These welfare centers gave us an 
adequate opportunity to observe the 
procedures used in all centers and the 
basic welfare problems which confront 
all centers. 


In each welfare center we studied 
several case organizational units; ac- 
companied case workers on representa- 
tive field visits; observed their clerical 
work and reviewed it with them, the 
unit supervisors, and the unit clerks; 
and reviewed our findings with unit 
supervisors and welfare center admin- 
istrators. 

Our conclusions were further dis- 
cussed with central office administrators 


and the State Department of Social 


Welfare. 


RECOMMENDED ORGANIZATION CHANGES 


The job of the social investigator is 
twofold: (1) he determines the eligi- 
bility of a client with the thoroughness 
required by regulation and by the de- 
mands of the individual case; and (2) 
he renders counsel and such other assis- 
tance as will rehabilitate the client to 
his own and the public’s benefit. 

The social investigator makes the 
basic decisions, and the effectiveness of 
public assistance depends on his skill. 
Since primary responsibility rests with 
him, he should have the necessary au- 
thority to make decisions and take ac- 
tion on them. 


Developing the Social Investigator 


In filling more responsible jobs, the 
principle of promotion from within 
should be retained in practice. Two al- 
ternative paths of progress should, 
however, be open to a social investiga- 
tor, depending on the type of skill he 
possesses—an administrative path and 
a path that continues to involve field 
work. At present the only regular path 
of progress is the administrative one. 

We recommend a second Civil Service 
grade for social investigators. Qualifica- 


tions for this grade should be sufficiently 
restrictive so that such factors as length 
of tenure will not result in automatic 
attainment of the grade. Then the so- 
cial worker who has demonstrated out- 
standing ability in field work can be 
promoted just as the worker with ad- 
ministrative ability is. The higher 
classification of field worker can be 
assigned the more difficult cases. 
Establishment of the second grade 
implies no basic change in the case unit 
structure but only in the awarding of 
financial and other recognition. Those 
social investigators who demonstrate 
administrative ability should be the 
pool from which case unit supervisors 
are obtained. 

Centralized Training—Every social in- 
vestigator goes through a course at the 
Department’s Training Institute before 
actually working in his case unit. The 
Department has also recently inaug- 
urated a “refresher program,” which is 
standard for all experienced social in- 
vestigators. Our limited observation of 
this centralized training suggests that 
it is soundly conceived and contributes 
to the efficiency of the Department. 
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On-the-Job Training—The major por- 
tion of what the social investigator 
learns will always be learned on the 
job. His unit supervisor, being respon- 
sible for on-the-job training, must be 
carefully selected. It is important that 
the supervisor devote sufficient time to 
the continued training of both new and 
old investigators. 


During at least the first four months 
after a new worker joins a unit, the 
supervisor should organize the conduct 
of each case with the worker before he 
leaves for the field. The supervisor 
should then review the new worker’s 
case activity with him weekly. This 
same sort of review should also be 
scheduled with more experienced work- 
ers. Procedural and organizational 
changes still to be discussed will release 
more time for the unit supervisor to 
concentrate on this important training 
function. 


Two other suggestions should be 
adopted to insure more rapid orienta- 
tion of the trainee to his job: an Opera- 
tions Manual—a book containing brief 
instructions on how to fill out the forms 
and perform other parts of the job— 
and an Index to Procedures should be 
developed. The Department’s proced- 
ures manual has good coverage; how- 
ever, it is difficult for the social investi- 
gator to locate specific information in 
the procedure books. The index needs to 
be completely revised in a simplified 
subject grouping. When this is com- 
pleted, more copies should be available 
for quick references. 


Experience—Experience on the job 
increases the skills of the social worker ; 
however, the average length of service 
of the investigator is short. The Depart- 
ment must undertake a study to dis- 
cover the real causes behind the ex- 


tremely high turnover before any reme- 
dial action can be taken. 


The Unit Supervisor 


We recommend that the unit super- 
visor be made more fully responsible for 
controlling the individual worker’s ab- 
sence, tardiness, and personal time. At 
present he merely transmits reports on 
worker activity. Absence, tardiness, and 
personal time should be recorded but 
not reported to higher authority except 
at infrequent intervals (not more often 
than monthly). In normal circumstances 
administrative control of such matters 
should not have to go beyond the wel- 
fare center. Similarly, the unit super- 
visor should be the prime mover in 
promotions, transfers, and demotions, 
with assistance from other officials 
within the welfare center. The central 
office should not ordinarily act in such 
matters except, of course, when recruit- 
ing for its own staff. 


The Unit Clerk 


At present the Department’s policy is 
to assign one unit clerk to each case 
unit. Actually this goal is not reached 
in practice. In the Melrose Welfare Cen- 
ter, for example, the 14 unit clerks 
serve 19 units. Although the difference 
in actual numbers is slight, the effect 
on the unit’s work is considerable. The 
lack of one clerk per unit gives rise to 
two major problems: (1) The unit clerk 
splits his time between two units to 
which he is assigned and at the same 
time handles miscellaneous uncovered 
case loads. He is therefore not continu- 
ously concerned with the problems of 
any one unit which is exclusively his 
own. (2) Even when he does spend most 
of his time with one unit, it is not clear 
that he is under the direct and complete 
control of the unit supervisor. As a re- 
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sult his duties are not clearly defined, 
his responsibilities are not rigid, and 
the unit supervisor cannot use him with 
full effectiveness. 


The administrative expense of having 


one unit clerk for each unit is thorough- 
ly justified. Even where there is an ap- 
propriation for one clerk per unit, it 
has been difficult to maintain complete 
clerical coverage. When a clerk resigns, 


requests for replacements are not ac- _ 


cepted until any terminal accrued leave 
is exhausted. Then it takes time for the 
application to be processed and the re- 
placement to report for duty. After that, 
there are training problems. The prob- 
lem of complete coverage of each unit 
is further complicated by vacations, 
sick leave, holidays, and other author- 
ized absences. The result has been that 
the unit frequently does not have com- 
petent clerical assistance when needed. 
Therefore the social investigators per- 
form clerical work in many instances. 
Clerical staffing should be adequate to 
cover each unit and allow for normal 
reserve coverage. 


Granted the organizational advan- 
tages of one clerk for each unit, the 
question arises whether the Department 
has enough work to justify that increase, 
since the units are currently sharing 
the clerk’s services. The following is 
our rough estimate of the time spent on 
various tasks by a unit clerk who 
divides his week between two units: 


(1) Changing case status—Alter- 
ing records and sending out authori- 
zations and other forms to imple- 
ment case decisions: 11 hours. 

(2) Maintaining case load control 
within the unit—Keeping control 
cards up to date and maintaining 
tickler files on deadlines: 114, hours. 

(3) Haternal control—Preparing 
regular and special reports on unit 
activity: 514, hours. 


(4) Checking accuracy — Arith- 
metically checking investigators’ 
work and running down discrepan- 
cies: 514 hours. 

(5) Routine office actiwity—An- 
swering phone; controlling the files; 
and delivering, collecting, and dis- 
tributing mail and supplies: 10 hours. 


(6) Miscellaneous—2 hours. 


These are necessary activities and 
only a small portion of them can be cut 
down. If all the procedural changes rec- 
ommended were adopted, it is estimated 
that only an hour or two each week 
would be eliminated from the unit 
clerk’s job. If, however, the unit clerk 
could confine himself to one unit, and if 
his unit supervisor had the time to di- 
rect him properly, he could do a good 
deal more for the social investigator and 
the supervisor. 


Over-All Organization 


In general, the welfare center ad- 
ministrator decides how cases will be 
assigned to units. Decisions are subject 
to policy review by the central office. 

Whether a center’s case work is or- 
ganized on a geographic or nongeo- 
graphic basis does not seem to influence 
greatly the effectiveness of the social 
investigator. The former involves less 
transportation time, fewer problems in 
initial allocation of cases, and the pub- 
lic relations advantage of identifying 
one worker with one area. The latter 
does not require constant realignment 
of districts, affords greater mobility in 
transferring cases between social inves- 
tigators, and does not put undue hard- 
ship on units dealing with depressed 
areas. The Department properly leaves 
it up to the welfare center to select the 
plan best suited to the characteristics of 
its own area. 


The Central Office—The central office 
has two major functions in relation to 
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the case unit: (1) policies and proced- 
ures, and (2) audit of operations for 
conformance. 

The central office can strengthen its 
second function. Specifically, a Central 
Office Precedures Audit Unit might be 
set up to make regular audits in the 
welfare centers on adherence to written 
policy and procedure and recommended 
procedure changes. It should not, how- 
ever, be used as a “‘trouble shooter” or 
in any way usurp the regular case work 
responsibility of the case units, nor 
should its function be confused with 
that of case review. 

The Borough Office — The Borough 
office fulfills no real function from the 
investigator’s viewpoint. If, in its rela- 


tion to the case unit, it represents the 
central office within a limited sphere of 
responsibility, then it should be dele- 
gated full authority within that sphere. 
At present the Borough office appears 
to be merely another layer of authority 
between operations and policy. A 
written procedure should be drawn up 
stating exactly what matters the Bo- 
rough office can decide without refer- 
ence to the central office. 


Our conclusion that the Borough 
office is superfluous is based only on the 
relationship of that office to the social 
investigator’s work. Before organiza- 
tional changes are made, other func- 
tional aspects of the Borough office 
should be considered. 


RECOMMENDED PROCEDURAL CHANGES 


More Time in the Field 


At present the average social inves- 
tigator spends about half of his normal 
work week in the field—far too little. 
Some office interviews and certain 
other office time are more properly 
classed as field work, but the amount of 
that time is negligible. The following 
aids will provide more time, for and 
better quality of work in the field: 


Organize Before the Visit—Before he 
makes his call, the field investigator 
should: 


(1) Have the supervisor brief him 
on the case. At present, such briefing 
occurs occasionally rather than in- 
variably, and it is too short and 
sketchy, owing to other demands on 
the supervisor’s time. 


(2) He should consult the Opera- 
tions Manual and Procedures Index 
for forms and other instructions with 
which he is not familiar. A page or 
two on each of the major forms he 





uses should be assembled in a loose- 

leaf notebook as a forms training 

manual, and should give him complete 
information on use. This material 
should be kept up to date by the 

Training Section. 

(3) Obtain the forms he expects to 
use during his visit. To simplify this, 
it is recommended that every office 
manager designate one person under 
his supervision to maintain a com- 
plete file of active forms for the wel- 
fare center, with special arrange- 
ments for forms that are used in 
quantity. 

Review the Case Record—Too much 
routine information is copied into the 
field book. To eliminate this, when the 
Face Sheet (Form W-42) for a case is 
first typed, it should be typed in dupli- 
cate. The duplicate will then serve as 
the Face Sheet in the field book. No 
additional information will have to be 
transcribed in the field book, except 
perhaps a few comments from the pre- 
vious case history. 
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Reduce the Number of Visits—A type 
of visit that may well be cut in number 
is the recertification visit. At present, 
under City and State regulations, a case 
is recertified every six months except 


old-age assistance and aid to the blind 


cases, which are recertified once a year. 
A thorough, satisfactory recertification 
normally takes considerably more time 
than any other type of visit (except a 
pending) because it is a complete re- 
view of all aspects of the case which 
bear on its eligibility. 

The present frequency of statutory 
and other visits provides sufficient op- 
portunity for the investigator to cover 
the major factors actually governing a 
case’s eligibility. Longer recertification 
cycles would make it easier for the De- 
partment to “freeze the cycles” into a 
visit pattern. There would also be less 
necessity for making an extra recertifi- 
cation visit; instead, it could coincide 
with a regular visit. This change, of 
course, would require approval by the 
State Department of Social Welfare. 


The Social Investigator in the Office 


The fundamental purpose of a social 
investigator’s office work is to deter- 
mine and authorize eligibility of a case 
for public assistance in certain specified 
amounts. Time spent on other activities 
should be redirected in so far as pos- 
sible. 

In a scheduled work week of 35 hours, 
we estimate that the case worker spends 
about 20 hours in the office. (Further- 
more, overtime, if any, is spent on office 
work.) The following is our-rough esti- 
mate of how these 20 hours are broken 
down by type of work in a typical week. 

The first four types of work below 
are essential to the pursuit of the 
worker’s main tasks. Time spent on 
conferences and training will be ex- 





Could Be | 
Present Decreased to 
Hours Following 
Type of Work per Week Hours per Week 
Conferences and training........ 1.8 ‘ 
Case writing — preparation 
cind dictation. «....scsecaccsessseves 4.6 3.6 
Letters establishing eligibility 2.4 2.0 
Budget Work \<c.ccccssessscssesseeeree 2.4 2.0 
Processing case statuS..........6. 1.8 0.8 
Securing higher approval...... 1.8 0.4 
Emergency activity .........sscccceee 3.4 2.0 
Administrative and _ miscella- 
TOOUS: £05:.405.scecass-oosusceceecanerccss 1.8 0.8 
TOtGl® sccdscorestcetetvesernosteccese 20.0 11.6* 





*The amount of time that should be devoted to ‘‘Con- 
ference and Training’’ is not included because it cannot 
be determined at present. 


panded as discussed earlier. The last 
four types of work are in part nones- 
sential and should be minimized to the 
greatest extent possible. We estimate 
the social investigator can cut his rou- 
tine desk work almost in half. 

Case Writing—The skilled social in- 
vestigator is best able to record signif- 
icant case information in narrative 
form, and it would be unwise to develop 
a detailed check-off form for this pur- 
pose. 

As it appears in case folders today, 
however, the present History Record, 
Form W-25, is weighty and lengthy. To 
correct this, a rizid “‘rule of exception” 
should be applied to all entries. After 
the original write-up, subsequent in- 
formation should be entered only to re- 
flect a change in conditions. This is pres- 
ent Department policy, but it needs to 
be emphatically restated. Although the 
guide to filling out the form lists all the 
various categories of information to be 
covered in the interview, it should be 
made clear that an entry does not neces- 
sarily have to be made for each cate- 
gory at the time of each write-up. 

Letters Establishing Eligibility —- The 
Department wisely uses form letters 
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for establishing eligibility. Although 
she possibility of saving time is small, 
swo steps can be taken to reduce the 
work somewhat: 

(1) The Department should con- 
tact each City or State agency to 
which letters are addressed to see 
whether the information cannot be 
transmitted by telephone or in fewer 
copies. Fewer copies would save time 
for both the investigators and the 
typists. In many instances, lack of 
familiarity with written procedure 
is responsible for the excessive num- 
ber of copies prepared. 

(2) The social investigator should 
be able, at his discretion, to have 
routine letters prepared by the unit 
clerk or the service units. 

Budget Work—Budget computation* 
is one of the essentials of fair distribu- 
tion of public assistance and must be 
done by the social investigator. The 
present method of recording budgets 
on the Budget and Social Data Record 
(Form PA-15) is, however, deficient in 
two respects: (1) social data are un- 
necessarily repeated on what should be 
a strictly financial record, since these 
data appear in the case folder; and (2) 
budgeted amounts on the PA-15 should 
be single, consolidated totals instead of 
the itemized amounts appearing at 
present. 

Budgeted amounts should be drawn 
from a series of prepared tables, there- 
by freeing the investigator of any com- 
putation on individual budgets except 
where special grants must be added. 
The tables might not cover all conceiv- 
able cases, but they could at least cover 
the vast majority of them. They should 
be prepared on a per-person basis, 
which would eliminate the lengthy prep- 


*Ep. Note: These remarks refer to the bas- 
ing of assistance on standardized budget 
allowances, and not to departmental budget 
preparation as discussed in other Mayor’s 
Committee Reports. 


aration involved in composite budget- 
ing. Mass rebudgeting would also be 
simplified. Much of the tediousness of 
mass rebudgeting by hand could also be 
relieved by the proper use of IBM. 


Activities to Be Reduced or Eliminated 


Work can be reduced or eliminated in 
the following areas: (1) the case folder; 
(2) reauthorization; (8) obtaining of 
higher approval; (4) explanatory mem- 
oranda; and (5) statistical reports of 
activity on client work. 


The Case Folder—The case folder must 
contain initially gathered information; 
a basic, definitive, and somewhat de- 
tailed record of history and action; and 
certain vital evidence. The Department 
has recently developed a well-thought- 
out program to reconstruct the case 
folder. This program should be adopted 
as soon as possible, with certain sug- 
gested additions or changes, as indicated 
below: 


(1) Documents should be clipped 
into the case folder in a rigidly pre- 
scribed sequence. 

(2) Application and Intake Inter- 
view Forms should be condensed and 
combined. 

(3) To highlight the significant 
aspects of a case and to insure that 
the History Sheet (Form W-25) will 
be read with more attention, all non- 
essential documents should be re- 
moved from the folder and either 
filed separately or destroyed. Material 
placed in a separate reference file 
should be noted on the inside cover 
of the case folder. 


(4) According to the Department’s 
present plan, the reconstructed folder 
will contain an index sheet summar- 
izing the action taken and showing 
where further documentation can be 
found. The difficulty of filling out this 
sheet outweighs its advantage as an 
index, particularly in a reconstructed 
folder, and instead of being a useful 
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action summary, it may prove to be 
a decided liability. Since the code to 
be used on the index sheet will not 
supply much essential detail informa- 
tion, there is a danger that decisions 
will be based on the summary of pos- 
sibly misleading information and not 
on the whole climate and background 
of the case, which can be read only 
in the basic narrative. The index 
should give only what is in the folder 
and in other reference folders. An 
index of qualitative information is 
unadvisable. 

Reauthorization—Under present City- 
State requirements, regular, recurring 
grants must be reauthorized at least 
once a year. For example, if an authori- 
zation is first issued in January and 
there are budget changes in August and 
October, the grant must be reauthor- 
ized the following October. In the same 
example, some welfare centers have 
been interpreting the ruling to mean 
that reauthorization is required the fol- 
lowing January. Both this interpreta- 
tion and the ruling itself are unneces- 
sary and should be changed. 


Regular, recurring authorizations 
should run undisturbed until altered by 
a budget change or stop authorization. 
Requirements on special grants and the 
authorizations for them need not be 
limited to a one-month effectiveness but 
can be altered so that they remain in 
effect for two or more months as the 
type of aid and circumstances of a case 
require. 

Obtaining Higher Approval—At pres- 
ent any nonroutine cases must be for- 
warded to someone within, and more 
often above, the welfare center for ap- 
proval. From this practice has evolved 
so long a set of confining rules that now 
even very slight exceptions require 
higher approval. 


This whole trend should be reversed. 
Whether consultation on difficult cases 


is needed must, practicably, be decided 
by the social investigator and his unit 
supervisor rather than made the subject 
of a rule. Approvals required in the 
Levels of Approval in the Department 
Policy Manual should be drastically re- 
duced. The social investigator should 
seldom have to go beyond the welfare 


center for approval. This would in no 


way limit the activities of case consulta- 
tion and other central office services. On 
the contrary, it would make them more 
meaningful, since specialists would be 
asked to concentrate only on special 
eases. 

Explanatory Memorandum—The reins 
of authority are held too tightly in mat- 
ters of determining case priority and 
writing memoranda. The following are 
examples: 


(1) The short length of time a 
social worker is given to meet a State 
Fair Hearings Report deadline upsets 
his schedule out of all proportion to 
the time spent on it. Both the State 
and the Department should expedite 
requests to social workers so that, 
where possible, the field investigation 
can coincide with the next statutory 
visit. At least 30 days should be avail- 
able for field work and, in complicated 
cases, the State should be asked for 
a time extension. 

(2) Priority in all but the most 
extraordinary cases should be set by 
the case unit. Where priorities must 
be established by the central office, an 
explanation of the reasons for them 
will do much to gain the wholehearted 
understanding and co-operation of 
the workers. 


(3) Excessive memoranda are 
written from units in the welfare 
center to the central office, discussing 
circumstances of case actions. To cut — 
down this volume, the basic case 
folder should be forwarded frequently 
to the central office unit concerned. 
This file should be stamped with a 
mutually acceptable return ~ date. 
Since files are now routed quite freely 
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within the welfare center, there 

should be no objection to sending 

them to the central office. 

The method of filing case folders 
should be changed from numerical] filing 
to filing by case name, since cases are 
ordinarily referred to by name. The 
possibility of errors in transcription is 
also lessened. A quick reference by case 
number is readily available on the Case 
Load Control Card. 


Statistical Reports of Activity—At pres- 
ent the case unit must submit many 
statistical reports within and outside 
the welfare center. The Department’s 
goal should be two comprehensive re- 
ports: 

(1) Summary of Worker Activity— 
This function is served by Form 712B, 
‘“Unit-Welfare Center Recapitulation of 
Investigator Work Sheets,” which 
should be continued with revisions. The 
712B at present records time and is an 
administrative control. These functions 
should be split and the administrative 
control aspects of the 712B thus simpli- 
fied. It should not be regularly distrib- 
uted at a level higher than the unit. It 
should, however, always be available 
within the unit for tabulation or inspec- 
tion as required. 

Form 712A, “Monthly Recapitulation 
of Investigator’s Work Sheets,” is un- 
necessary and should be discontinued. 

(2) Report on Case Progress—Form 
W-124, “Weekly Case Load Analysis,” 
is a useful tool for this purpose. It 
should be expanded so that it is the 
only form necessary. It seems advisable 
to continue temporarily Form 267-C, 
“Status of Pendings,” to provide a spe- 
cial check. Eventually this can be in- 
corporated into the W-124. Reporting 
all nonrecurring grant cases on Form 
267-D, “Report of W-651 Cases,” is un- 
necessary and should be discontinued. 


Only those cases which are two full 
cycles overdue should be reported. 


Workers should prepare their own 
expense reports for the approval of 
the unit supervisor and a person desig- 
nated by the office manager. 

General Comments—Requirements for 
regular statistical reports on future 
planned activity and past historical ac- 
tivity should also be eliminated. Past in- 
formation is available in past reports, 
and future activity cannot be forecast 
with accuracy. 

A definite time schedule should be es- 
tablished for all necessary reports. At 
present many reports are prepared only 
when requested. The reports should be 
exclusively statistical. The number of 
unvisited statutories, for example, 
should be reported, but no attempt 
should be made to explain why they 
were not visited. Such reasons are either 
superfluous or unsatisfactory, and if un- 
satisfactory, they must always be sup- 
plemented by telephone explanations. 


Activities to Be Mechanized 


A limited application of IBM is being 
tested at the Melrose Welfare Center. 
At present it is largely confined to dis- 
bursement activities and as such only 
indirectly affects the work of the social 
investigator. The principal change is the 
substitution of an IBM card on which 
only one entry, the budget amount, need 
be made for the present ‘‘Authoriza- 
tion” (Form 650). We approve of this 
use of IBM in all welfare centers. 

In addition to this application, IBM 
ean eventually be extended to these 
other disbursement procedures: 

(1) The authorization for a single 
issue payment can be made by IBM 
card just as is contemplated for a regu- 
lar payment. Thus the IBM card can 
replace Form 651, “Single Issue Auth- 
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orization.” This will eliminate the neces- 
sity of redesignating Form 649 “Single 
Issue Payments Record,” and using it as 
an authorization. 


Under the present proposal Form 651 


is eliminated and an IBM card becomes 
the basic authorization. When the basic 
authorization is changed, a new IBM 
card is substituted. We propose that 
Form 651 be eliminated and an IBM 


card used. It will not replace the basic — 


authorization but merely be a supple- 
mentary card, to be removed when it 
expires. Mechanically, no problems ex- 
ist in having the basic authorization 
card carry along with it any number of 
supplementary cards. 


(2) Manual mass rebudgeting can be 
eliminated by a simple change in the 
basic IBM authorization card. Most 
mass rebudgetings are caused by 
changes in the food allowance. At the 
time of authorization, the worker 
should write on the IBM card the total 


budget amount and, in addition, the 
amount for food. Then mass or rebudg- 
eting caused by a change in the food 
allowance can be done mechanically. 
The fact that the case unit has no ac- 
count of the change on its basic records 
will not present any problems since a 
duplicate set of cards with the changed 
allowance can be reproduced and dis- 
tributed among the units concerned. 


We agree with the Department’s 
program to introduce IBM equipment 
in a series of programed steps for 
other applications, unifying the appli- 
cability and benefits of each before pro- 
ceeding to the next. This will cause the 
least disruption and insure that the 
soundest procedures are used. However, 
too much time may be spent in proving 
out a procedure if action is not taken 
to push mechanization. Therefore we 
emphasize that the switch to IBM for 
disbursing activities in all welfare cen- 
ters should be expedited according to 
the schedule outlined. : 


WORK MEASUREMENT 


A major project for the Department 
is measurement of the social investiga- 
tor’s work. In the past the Department 
exchanged information with other cities 
on how social workers spend their time, 
and also conducted a limited time-study 
program. But since New York’s wel- 
fare problems are unique, it is unwise 
to rely on a national standard or stand- 
ards for other sections of the country. 


With time standards as a yardstick, 
the Department can improve its per- 
formance in the following activities: 


(1) The geographical boundaries 
of welfare centers can be set to give 
whatever is considered the most 
equitable distribution of case loads. 
The number of case workers needed 


within each center can be planned 
far in advance. 


(2) The centers and the Depart- 
ment can improve their scheduling 
and budgeting of time on special 
projects, such as a review of “aid to 
disabled”? cases. 

(3) The Department will be in a 
position to document its needs when 
presenting its budget to the City 
budget committee. 

(4) Social investigators who dem- 
onstrate measurably superior per- 
formance can become the outstanding 
candidates for promotion. 


Why Measurement Is Practicable 


In reaching the conclusion that case 
work is measurable, we applied the 
following tests: 
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(1) The number of social investi- 
gators in the City doing the same 
sort of work—over 1,700—is suffi- 
ciently large to justify a measure- 
ment program. 

(2) Although it is true that two 
case situations are rarely exactly 
alike, the work is standardized to a 
considerable degree. 


(3) Most -of the office work is 
concerned with establishing certain 
standards of eligibility, and varies 
little from case to case. 


(4) Case work breaks down into a 
clear sequence of steps. 

(5) Units of measurement are 
available, such as setting up a case 
and a visit made. It is true, however, 
that quality cannot be measured 
practicably. 


(6) The case workers we studied 
appeared conscientious and anxious 
to maintain high quality, and we do 
not believe measuring their work 
will affect quality, particularly since 
their compensation is not tied di- 
rectly to quantity of work produced. 


Recommended Program 


To measure case work, we recom- 
mend a time-study program in which 
time-study engineers, using a watch, 
study case workers on the job and es- 
tablish time values for the elements of 
the job. Such a program will produce 
more usable results than “case weights,”’ 
which show that one kind of case or 
visit takes more or less time than 
another kind of case or visit, but which 
do not set forth how long the work 
should take. We believe a simple pro- 
gram will produce practical results to 
meet the Department’s needs. Although 
the resulting standards will not be 
exact, they can serve as practicable 
yardsticks. 

Earlier in this Report we _ rec- 
ommended changes in policy and 
procedure to simplify the social investi- 
gator’s work. The time-study program 


should be held up until these changes 
have been incorporated in the social 
worker’s job. 

Organizing a Time-Study Group—The 
Department should organize a _ time- 
study group of four or five men headed 
by a supervisor skilled in time-study 
work. Personnel for the group can be 
obtained by recruiting experienced 
time-study engineers outside the De- 
partment or by selecting persons within 
the Department and having them 
taught time-study techniques by the 
supervisor, who probably will have to 
come from outside the Department. 

About a month should be devoted to 
planning the details of the program, 
training personnel and, if time-study 
engineers from outside the Department 
are brought in, familiarizing them with 
the work of the case investigator. 

The actual time studies will take the 
group about four months to complete. 
After that period, the group can be re- 
duced to one person, probably the 
supervisor, who will be responsible for 
keeping the time-study data up to date 
and making special studies and 
analyses. 

Units of Measure to Be Used—The pos- 
sible major classifications under which 
work might be grouped for time- 
measurement purposes are: (1) setting 
up a case, and (2) a visit. 

Setting up the case involves far more 
time than making a follow-up visit. As 
we reach different points in the economic 
cycle, the number of cases to be set 
up will diminish or increase. Therefore 
the work cannot be properly measured 
unless the two units of measure are 
used. We realize that the difficulty fac- 
tors in any one case may make the time 
required for that case vary consider- 
ably from the average. We believe, 
however, that evaluating the difficulty 
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factors will demand more time than is 
justified and that an average time value 
will serve a practical end. 

In defining the two units of measure, 
all time spent on a case from the mo- 
ment it comes to the worker’s attention 
until it is declared eligible or not eli- 
gible by the unit supervisor should be 
classed as “set-up” time. After eligibil- 
ity is established, all time spent pre- 
paring for a visit, making a visit, and 
performing subsequent office work in 
connection with that visit should be 
classed as a single visit. 

Making the Time Study—Times taken 
on cases should be separated by type of 
assistance (OAA, AB, ADC, HR, AD, 
and Composite). This breakdown does 
not necessarily represent different 
amounts of time demands or degrees of 
difficulty. However, cases can be classi- 
fied by type of assistance with almost 
no extra work. Furthermore, because 
of differing legal requirements on fre- 
quency of visits, the time requirements 
for some types of assistance may vary. 
Examination of the collected time-study 
data may reveal that all or some types 
of assistance take about the same 
length of time in setting up a case or 
making a typical visit. If this is so, then 
a common standard should be used. 

Sections of the City will differ in 
complexity of client problems, type of 
dwelling, and the amount and kind of 
travel required. After the time studies 
have been analyzed, it may be necessary 
to increase the time allowance for such 
conditions. 

The time-study engineers should 
make studies of average as. well as good 


workers. They may stay with any one 
worker for as many days as are needed 
to collect data on all types of cases on 
many different kinds of visits. They 
must, however, collect complete time on 
case setups. | 

Using the Standards — The Depart- 
ment’s best available basis for evalu- 
ating the quantity of work handled by 
an individual person or a group for a 


- period is to compare the total amount 


of actual time spent with a total stand- 
ard time. The total standard time can 
be computed by multiplying the actual 
number of completed setups and visits 
by the standard time allowance for 
each of these units of measure. The 
variance between this total standard 
and actual time will provide a rough 
indicator on the quantitative production 
of each group. 

The standards can be used to de- 
termine personnel needs for any antic- 
ipated total volume of work during a 
given period. To do that, the number 
of new cases during the period must 
first be forecast. Secondly, the Depart- 
ment must determine how many visits 
these new cases will generate during 
the period as well as the number of 
visits required by continuing cases. 
Judgment and historical experience, ob- 
tainable from the records, should be 
used to gauge the frequency of visits 
on any type of case. 

When total activity has been forecast, 
standard unit times can be applied to 
the setups and visits anticipated to 
compute total standard time required. 
From this, personnel needs can be set. 


THE CASE UNIT SUPERVISOR 


Present Department policy calls for 
a case unit to consist of a unit super- 


visor, a unit clerk, and eight social 
Investigators. In practice, however, 
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most units operate with fewer people. 
Normal absences reduce the staff some- 
what; in addition, social investigators’ 
jobs often remain unfilled for long 
periods. More than this, few units have 
a full-time unit clerk. The practice is 
rather for two units to share a clerk. 
Through all these fluctuations in work- 
ing personnel, the case load stays the 
same. On the average, a unit supervisor 
must direct the conduct of some 600 
active cases of his own unit. Occasion- 
ally he is required to carry one or more 
uncovered case loads. 

We are not prepared to say how a 
unit supervisor should proportion his 
time to the various elements of his job. 
There are few supporting data from 
which to draw a conclusion. The job 
has three important aspects: 

(1) Review of cases—Each expe- 
rienced worker has about six cases a 
week which require review by the 
unit supervisor. These are cases 
pending, recertifications, or cases of 
a special nature. Review of one case 
seems to take about half an hour at 
best. This would be a minimum of 
24 hours or about 24 of the super- 
visor’s work week. Actually the 


Supervisor seldom spends this much 
time on case review. 


(2) Other training of workers— 
Present training of case workers is 


spotty and not fully effective. The 
unit supervisor should spend more 
time on it. 

(8) Administrative and clerical 
activity—This segment of the super- 
visor’s job now absorbs too much 
time. 


Recommended Changes 


Many of the recommended organiza- 
tional and procedural changes will af- 
fect the unit supervisor’s job and 
therefore the amount of time he has 
available. One major effect of these 
changes will be that the unit supervisor 
can do his necessary, routine work in 
about one-third less time. He can use 
the freed time either to take on and 
Supervise a larger case load for the 
eight investigators he now has and for 
additional social investigators that may 
become part of his unit, or devote more 
time to thorough supervision of the 
present case work load. 


To determine the effective span of 
control of the unit supervisor, there 
must be complete knowledge of the 
future jobs he is expected to do. The 
problem is therefore essentially one of 
job analysis. This cannot be done 
until the organizational and procedural 
changes recommended in this Report 
have been decided upon and installed. 
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SECTION 2 


MEDICAL CARE SERVICES OF THE 
DEPARTMENT OF WELFARE 


By 


AMERICAN PUBLIC HEALTH ASSOCIATION, INC. 


The Department of Welfare provides 
only a small portion of the medical serv- 
ices received by the 800,000 persons 
receiving public assistance in New York 
City, confining itself to residual or sup- 
plementary service not available else- 
where and service for those people not 
eligible for other sources of care. Only 
about 2 percent of the Department’s 
budget is spent for medical services, 
and this would be even less if the serv- 
ices of the Departments of Health and 
Hospitals were sufficiently comprehen- 
Sive in scope and adequate in amount. 


A residual program is one that must 
complement other programs. It must be 
responsive to expansion, curtailment, 
and change in the programs of other 
official agencies and voluntary agencies. 
At present, there is little evidence that 
the Department of Welfare is drawn 
into the planning of changes in order 
to enable it to accommodate itself to 
them. There is an urgent need in New 
York City for more effective means of 
combined action by several departments 
of government and of better interagency 
communication and understanding. The 





Digest from “Study of Medical Care Serv- 
ices in the Department of Welfare of the City 
of New York,’ by American Public Health 
Association, Inc., April, 1952. 


hospitals feel responsible for patients 
while they are in the institutions or at- 
tending their clinics. Patients may re- 
ceive service from more than one hos- 
pital or clinic. There is no integration of 
services. If the Mayor of the City of 
New York would designate a New York 
City Health Conference, to consist of 
the Commissioners of the Departments 
concerned, and assign to that conference 
the responsibility of preparing written 
agreements which could be translated 
into policy and action, many of the prob- 
lems of the Department of Welfare in 
regard to medical care could be solved. 

The present system of providing such 
care is complicated, and a better one 
must be devised. High-quality, inte- 
grated medical care, which includes pre- 
vention and rehabilitation, is true hard- 
cash economy, irrespective of the great 
social benefits possible. 


Department of Welfare 
Responsibilities 

The medical profession as a whole 
takes little responsibility for the quality 
of service provided through the Depart- 
ment of Welfare. There are some 2,500 
physicians on the panel of doctors serv- 
ing Welfare clients. About one-half of 
these are active, but only about 10 per- 
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cent carry a case load of any size. In the 
public interest, measures should be in- 


stituted for securing more vigorous” 


leadership from the profession in main- 
taining the participation of a sufficient 
number of well-qualified physicians. 


Because of the Department’s lack of 
confidence in the panel physicians, pro- 
cedures have been developed which are 
designed to safeguard these deficiencies 
through case supervision by central 
office physicians. There is doubt that 
staff physicians, no matter how skilled, 
can really succeed in this objective 
without actual contact with the patients 
and the patients’ social and physical en- 
vironment. Unwise procedures and dis- 
tant supervision could, in fact, lower 
the quality of care by discouraging the 
participation of the best-qualified prac- 
titioners. | 

From the point of view of the number 
of cases carried by individual physicians, 
the intensive case-by-case supervision 
now attempted would be indicated for 
only a small proportion of the physi- 
cians. At the present time some 1,200 


diagnostic report cards are reviewed 


daily. 

Productive in the long run would be 
such measures as: continuous careful 
program supervision, using critical sta- 
tistical indexes; careful weeding out of 
the less competent panel participants 
and selection of new ones; work with 
the panel on a professional level, streng- 
thening the participation of organized 
medicine in plans to maintain high 
quality of service; and integration of 
the services in the home with the diag- 
nostic and other elements of the pa- 
tient’s total medical care. 


The central office of the Department 
of Welfare should be involved in pro- 
gram planning, evaluation, and applica- 
tion of standards. The mechanics of 


delivering the goods should be the task 
of the welfare centers. At the present 
time, the central office is too involved in 
checking and rechecking, authorizing 
and reauthorizing care. The client goes 
to the welfare center and that is where 
he is known, his problems are under- 
stood, and a more logical evaluation of 
his needs can be made. The medical 
social work staff is the background of 
the system of providing medical care to 
welfare recipients. These women carry 
a large part of the administrative load 
in the daily provision of services. They 
work under difficult conditions, always 
under pressure, and they need encour- 
agement and guidance. 

The Department itself operates under 
difficult conditions with its heavy case 
loads, large turnover of staff, and com- 
plications and restrictions involved in 
Federal and State relationships detailed 
in other studies of the Mayor’s Com- 
mittee. 


There is also, of course, considerable 
public pressure to spend less. 


The size of the case load is manage- 
able by breaking the mass down into 
parts. The needs of all groups are by 
no means the same. Different methods 
for different groups and situations are 
necessary. No one method could be 
found that would be applicable for all; 
the Department should develop a variety 
of methods, and in this connection 
should actively support the home care 
program of the Department of Hospitals 
and the voluntary hospitals. 


The Federal safeguard that equal 
services be available to all clients should 
not deter these efforts. Equitable treat- 
ment does not mean identical treatment. 
This Federal provision was intended to 
raise the general quality of care and to 
assure that services of like quality and 
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quantity would be available to all as 
needed. 


Two Key Agencies 


There are a number of ways in which 
medical care might be secured for the 
indigent group. General medical clinics 
to provide continuous care to Welfare 
clients might be set up in City hospitals. 
The home care programs of the City 
hospitals might be strengthened and ex- 
tended. Group practice units might be 
established in the City hospitals, using 
the medical schools as focal points with 
staff from the medical school faculty, 
hospital staff, and services of panels of 
private practicing physicians. A plan 
such as the Health Insurance Plan of 
Greater New York might be developed. 
In any of these, the Department of Wel- 
fare would contract for comprehensive, 
specified medical care under clear stand- 
ards and based on comparable cost data 
related to the quality and quantity of 
service. 

In the long run, it is preferable that 
there be only two agencies providing 
medical care services, namely, the De- 
partments of Hospitals and Health. The 
present services of the Department of 
Welfare represent, for the most part, 


inadequacy and failure on the part of - 


the other Departments in the provision 
of services. Federal and State legisla- 
tion at present offer incentives to locate 
financial responsibility in the Depart- 
ment of Welfare. Operating respon- 
sibility can, however, through contrac- 
tual arrangements, be located in the 
agencies specifically designed to provide 
medical care. 


Nursing Homes 


Care of the chronically ill in nursing 
homes is another major problem of the 


Department of Welfare. The hospitals 
are anxious to transfer patients to nurs- 
ing homes in order to free beds for the 
acutely ill. Many persons in the shelters 
more properly belong in nursing homes. 
The medical social workers, however, 
are concerned about the quality of com- 
mercial nursing homes. 

The strong force created by the State 
reimbursement pattern is an incentive 


-to use private nursing homes rather 


than develop public facilities. There is 
considerable direct financial incentive, 
aside from the considerations of patient 
care. The last annual report of the De- 
partment indicates that this may mean 
some $2,335,000 to the City. 

The nursing home problem might be 
attacked three ways: public facilities 
might be developed in conjunction with 
established hospitals; nonprofit institu- 
tions which will offer care of high qual- 
ity might be extended; proprietary 
nursing homes might be improved 
through more adequate payments, an 
adequate licensing system, and an edu- 
cational program for nursing home 
operators. 

The licensing of nursing homes might 
be transferred to the Department of 
Health in order to avoid double stand- 
ards for institutions operated by the 
City and for those under supervision; 
to use the multi-discipline approach of 
medicine, sanitation, and social work 
for which that Department could ar- 
range; and to avoid several specialized 
groups of inspectors and duplication of 
work. 

It is recommended that the official 
responsibility for a comprehensive City- 
wide program for developing nursing 
home facilities be placed in the Depart- 
of Health, to be carried out in co-opera- 
tion with the Welfare and Health Coun- 
cil. 
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Hospital Care 


The State reimburses the City for 80 
percent of the costs of hospitalization 
for persons receiving public assistance 
through Aid to Dependent Children, Aid 
to the Blind, Aid to the Disabled, and 
Old Age Assistance. Full 80 percent re- 
imbursement is limited not to exceed 6 
months in any calendar year. Where a 
person is cared for in a voluntary hos- 
pital, the State also reimburses the City 
for 80 percent of the cost provided that 
person was receiving public assistance 
through the above programs before 
being admitted to the hospital. The State 


reimburses the City 50 percent for hos- 


pital care of patients with tuberculosis. 
This comes from Health funds and there 
is no means test for these services. The 
total financial picture is thus so com- 
plicated that it is impossible to tell what 
the actual cost to the taxpayer of the 
City for hospitalization and medical 
care of Welfare clients really is. The 
entire problem of hospitalization is a 
major City problem but it is clear that 
the Department of Welfare has a con- 
cern and responsibility for hospitaliza- 
tion of the needy. 


Pooled Fund 


It is recommended that the Depart- 
ment of Welfare and the State Depart- 
ment of Social Welfare explore the use 
of the “pooled fund” for the primary 
purpose of improving medical care. 
Under this method, the City Department 
would make a previously determined 
monthly payment in behalf of each 
recipient of a Federally-aided cate- 
gory of assistance into a segregated 
fund. Out of this fund would be paid 
medical bills incurred in behalf of any 
individual recipient within the cate- 
gory involved. This is a way of averag- 
ing medical costs and would be, in 


effect, a prepayment arrangement under 
the auspices of the Department of Wel- 
fare. The simplified procedures would 
remove an important barrier to decen- 
tralization of the medical care proce- 
dures from the Department of Welfare 
central office to the welfare centers. 
Moreover, substantial additional Fed- 
eral funds could be secured for the 
State, particularly if all possible nurs- 
ing home and hospital care are included 
in the pooled fund. 

The per capita amount to be paid 
monthly into the several funds (one for 
each category) would vary for each 
category in the light of past medical 
experience with the group involved and 
would be determined in terms of the 
kinds of service to be covered, that is, 
physicians’ services, drugs, prosthetic 
appliances, nursing services, hospital 
care, nursing home care. This method 
is acceptable to the Federal Security 
Agency so long as certain requirements 
are met. to assure compliance with 
Federal law. 


Dental Service 


As in all places, there is never enough 
dental service available to meet the 
needs. The dental services of the Depart- 
ment of Welfare are extensive and of 
good quality and reach an estimated 
8 percent of persons receiving pub- 
lic assistance. There are difficulties of 
getting work completed when a patient 
goes off relief roles before care is com- 
pleted. Some system of follow-up for at 
least those under 21 years of age might 
be worth considering. 


The dental services meet only a small 
part of the needs, but since great 
amounts of money would be required to 
meet all needs, it becomes a matter of 
policy as to how much should be spent. 
Municipal fluoridation of the water 
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supply could be a valuable preventive 
step. It would have its maximum effect 
on the next and following generations, 
however, and will not help the adults 


and older people of the present case . 


load. 
Employability Clinics 


The employability clinics of the De- 
partment of Welfare are a bright spot. 
They were planned jointly by the 
Departments of Welfare and Hospitals 
and the medical social workers of the 
community. The clinics are located in 
City hospitals and are an excellent 
demonstration of the benefits of pooling 
the resources of the City. The client is 
studied completely, a medical diagnosis 
made, and a decision arrived at as to 
employability. This is discussed with 
the client and he is given advice regard- 
ing his medical needs. Arrangements 
are made for corrections in the case of 
remediable defects. 


It is hoped that the facilities of the 
employability clinics can be extended to 
other groups, such as incapacitated 
parents in Aid-to-Dependent-Children 
cases, and Aid-to-the-Disabled cases. 


Administration 


The administration of the public 
assistance aspects of the program are 
discussed in the study by the Public 
Administration Service.* We support 
the need for further decentralization 
and agree with the reasoning and most 
of the recommendations in the Public 
Administration Service Report. It is 
hoped, however, that several procedures 
can be eliminated, not decentralized, 
and that changes in the philosophy of 
operation will minimize the changes 
involved in decentralization. 





*Ep. Note: See Section 38. 


The services of a part-time physician 
for two or three hours daily in the wel- 
fare centers for the purpose of being in 
contact with a smaller group of panel 
physicians, of assisting with the plan- 
ning for the total medical care of com- 
plex cases, and for better control of the 
quality of care, could strengthen the 
services. Such methods should be tried 
in two or three centers before being 


established on a City-wide basis. 


One of the administrative problems is 
the structure of the position of Medical 
Director in the Department of Welfare, 
which is not satisfactory at present. 
There should be a focus of responsibility 
and leadership, and the full-time serv- 
ices and undivided attention of a medi- 
cally trained director are required. This 
position is a pivotal one and is in a 
strategic spot in relation to the City’s 
publicly provided medical care services, 
so that leadership, patience, persistence, 
and sound thinking applied here can be 
particularly effective among the other 
agencies and the health professions. 


The salaries and other considerations 
must be such as to attract and retain 
the services of a qualified staff. The 
turnover among the assistant directors 
has been a serious problem. 


Medical social work services could be 
strengthened in a number of ways. It 
is recommended that at least two clas- 
sifications of senior and junior staff 
medical social workers assigned to the 
welfare centers be provided, and that 
the requirements of training and expe- 
rience and the salaries be commensurate 
with the requirements of the position 
in administrative responsibility and 
consultative skills. | 

The central office medical social work 
staff should be supplemented by a field 
consultation staff, and a small extra 
staff of medical social workers should be 
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maintained for temporary replacements 
due to illness or turnover, and to per- 
mit training opportunities for the wel- 
fare center staffs. 


Authorizations for medical care 
should be decentralized as completely as 
possible to the welfare centers. Some 
unusual items will require central staff 
consideration, but routine extension of 
visits and—hopefully—more of the ap- 
pliance procedures, etc., can be decen- 
tralized. It is recommended that the 
Department of Welfare prepare the 
physicians’ monthly statements by me- 
chanical methods of tabulation from the 
data already available in the Depart- 
ment. 


Special Problems 


Appliances—lIn spite of the complexity 
of price regulation by the State and 
City and the “paper work” involved in 
the provision of braces, artificial limbs, 
orthopedic shoes, etc., a substantial 
amount of these services is accom- 
plished, although there are often long 
delays in securing the appliances. 

It is recommended that the Depart- 
ment of Welfare, in co-operation with 
its Orthopedic Advisory Committee, 
seek means of further simplifying the 
provision of appliances. 

Ophthalmological Services — The De- 
partment of Welfare operates three 
eye-examination stations in Brooklyn, 
Manhattan, and Queens, and provides 
eye glasses on contract for recipients 
of public assistance; there is a panel of 
ophthalmologists for the homebound. 
We do not favor further expansion of 
the Department of Welfare clinic serv- 
ices in this field. We do recommend that 
the Mayor appoint an ophthalmologica! 
task force to determine the needs of 
publicly provided services and the best 
methods of securing them and to recom- 





mend a clear plan of action to the 
Departments and other agencies in- 
volved. 


Public Health Nursing—While there is 
no evidence that bedside nursing is not 
being provided when the need is recog- 
nized, there is reason to believe that the 
full benefits are not fully obtained from 
the use of the physiotherapy services 
and of health counseling by the visiting 
nurse services to the welfare families 
when there is a homebound sick member. 
Nursing services are provided through 
the visiting nurse associations of the 
City on a contract basis. The fuller use 
of the physiotherapy services, particu- 
larly with such cases as recent hemi- 
plegias, deserves serious study. Consid- 
ering the volume of the nursing services, 
there are few problems and these can be 
solved if a plan is made for a working 
group from the Department of Welfare 
and the nursing agencies to discuss 
them together. 


Immediate steps which might be taken 
to improve the administration of the 
nursing service program are: (a) an 
examination and rewriting of the cur- 
rent policies governing the nursing 
services and a provision made for their 
periodic review; (b) further simplifica- 
tion of the procedure for authorizing 
nursing service to save professional and 
clerical time in both the welfare centers 
and the nursing offices; (c) providing 
visiting nurse associations with a list of 
the panel physicians in each welfare dis- 
trict for use in emergency situations; 
(d) a plan to insure prompt reporting 
to the nursing agencies when the patient 
is no longer receiving public assistance 
and when the medical examiner decides 
nursing care is no longer needed; (e) 
more prompt payment of nursing serv- 
ice bills; (f) removing the legal restric- 
tions which prohibit receipt of payment 
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for the nursing services given welfare 
recipients by Department of Health 
nurses assigned to the Red Hook- 
Gowanus Community Nursing Service; 
and (g) a closer relationship between 
the Bureau of Nursing of the Depart- 
ment of Health and the Medical Care 
Program of the Department of Welfare. 


Child Welfare and Centers 


Voluntary Agencies—The Department — 


is responsible for the determination 
of eligibility for public reimbursement 
of foster care furnished dependent, neg- 
lected, or delinquent children through 
voluntary agencies. Actual payments in 
behalf of such children are made to the 
agency by the Comptroller’s Office on a 
flat rate basis which varies by age 
group and type of care. The meeting of 
the health needs of these children is the 
responsibility of the voluntary agencies 
through which they are placed. Children 
requiring hospitalization are usually 
sent to the City hospitals. 


Direct Placement of Children in Foster 
Homes—While it is traditional in New 
York City to use voluntary agencies for 
the placement of children, recent dif- 
ficulty led the Department to under- 
take its own foster home program in 
order to get these children out of City 
hospitals. This is a very small program 
involving about 200 children. 


Day Care—The Department of Wel- 
fare determines eligibility of children 
for publicly aided day care and makes 
allocation of funds to 79 day-care cen- 
ters for such care serving 5,000 chil- 
dren. The Department of Health licenses 
all preschool centers, but it is advocating 


that the Department of Welfare certify 
to it those receiving public funds. 

It is recommended that the Depart- 
ment of Health be requested to assume 
responsibility for the requirement of or 
the provision of medical care in the 
day-care centers. 


Shelters (Congregate Care) — The De- 
partment of Welfare operates a number 
of institutions for homeless men and 
families. While men are not admitted to 
the Men’s Shelter when seriously under 
the influence of alcohol, alcoholism is 
considered to be a problem for the 
majority. No treatment for alcoholism 
is given at the shelter. The regular 
services of the public health nurses of 
the Department of Health should be 
sought to insure prompt and adequate 
immunization of those in the Family 
Shelter. Close, sustained liaison with the 
Department of Health staff might well 
replace periodic investigations of out- 
breaks of communicable diseases. 

Community Support—A paradox exists 
in regard to community interest of the 
Department’s medical service program. 
On the one hand, the community sup- 
plies funds and health resources more 
adequately than is the case in many 
other places, through its voluntary 
agencies, hospitals, and other branches 
of the City government; at the same 
time, there is a lack of sympathy with 
the program and a failure to share with 
the Department the responsibility for 
assuring that needy persons receive 
reasonably good medical care. Many 
groups helped organize the original pro- 
gram during the depression when the 
problem of the needy was obvious. This 
interest has not been maintained. 
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SECTION 3 


ADMINISTRATIVE DECENTRALIZATION 


By 


PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION SERVICE 


Relief in New York City is granted 
under a number of categories, each of 
which is characterized by a special set of 
eligibility requirements and rules for 
administering. The conditions under 
which, and the extent to which, the De- 
partment may obtain State and Federal 
reimbursement, in whole or in part, add 
to the general complexity of carrying on 
the welfare program. Furthermore, costs 
must be properly allocated and dlis- 
tributed in accordance with the type 
and category of assistance rendered, 
and changes in client status occur with 
great frequency and unpredictability. 


Applying Decentralization to Welfare 


The complexity of the welfare pro- 
gram on the one hand and the ever- 
changing nature of the clientele on the 
other suggest a decentralization that 
focuses direct attention upon the wel- 
fare center as the fundamental opera- 
ting unit. Maintenance of a highly 
centralized organization of necessity 
creates the need for a very large head- 
quarters staff, without, on the other 
hand, reducing to any extent the size of 
staff necessary to handle operations in 
the field; and decentralization calls for 
competent people in the field, but such 
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people are not attracted to positions in 
which they are given no responsibilities. 


Obstacles to Decentralization 

There are perhaps two principal fac- 
tors which have handicapped _ the 
Department in moving toward greater 
decentralization during the past few 
years. These factors are: (1) the De- 
partment’s need to strengthen dlis- 
cipline and to impose centralized 
administrative controls, often at the 
expense of postponing desirable admin- 
istrative changes; and (2) the deficien- 
cies in co-operation and assistance from 
those other governmental agencies which 
influence the Department’s organization . 
and activities. 

Strengthening Administrative Discipline 
—In recent years the Department has 
gone through a period of extreme criti- 
cism from various public and private 
spokesmen. It has gone through a diffi- 
cult struggle with a powerful and 
irresponsible organization of some of 
the Department’s employees. Individual 
instances have been cited in which the 
case problems have been badly handled. 
These difficulties have made the Depart- 
ment cautious, and have caused it to 
want to gather into its central offices 
all important decision authority. Emer- 
gency measures and procedures have in 
some cases become _ institutionalized, 
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written permanently into the “level of 
approvals” chart, and into personnel 
rules and regulations. 


As a result of weathering the period 


of criticism, of correcting many of the 


deficiencies in Department organization 
and management, the Department is 
stronger today than it has been for 
many years in the past. It is now ready 
to move forward toward other funda- 


mental improvements in its organiza- | 


tion and procedures. 

Restrictive Interjurisdictional Relation- 
ships—The Department of Welfare is 
very strictly supervised by other gov- 
ernmental agencies. Some supervision 
is necessary, for the Department admin- 
isters programs established by the State, 
the Federal government, and the City. 
However, genuine co-operation in deal- 
ing with problems which are of mutual 
interest to all jurisdictions is lacking. 
Instead there exists an atmosphere of 
rigid control, mutual suspicion, and 
ready recrimination. Two specific areas 
may be cited as examples: 

(1) Changes in Operating Procedures 
and Practices. State agencies have been 
extremely tardy in giving attention to 
problems and suggestions for improve- 
ment presented by the City Department. 
For example, the New York City De- 
partment has for the past several years 
engaged in a program designed to 
handle authorization of assistance pay- 
ments to clients by means of a machine 
card. The new system was placed in 
trial operation at one welfare center, 
without, however, discontinuing the 
older manual methods. But it has ex- 
perienced great delay in getting either 
approval or disapproval from the State. 
Consequently, it has been necessary to 
keep in operation two separate proce- 
dures, one wastefully duplicating the 
product of the other. 


(2) Control Over Personnel. The 
State Department concerns itself with 
the nature and number of positions 
maintained by the City Department in 
the administration of the categorical 
assistance programs. It may also dis- 
approve appointments and promotions 
if it feels that the persons affected are 
not qualified. The City Department 
should be permitted full responsibility 
and authority in these matters and 
held administratively accountable as an 
agency. An even greater administrative 
handicap to the City Department is the 
wholly inadequate service rendered it 
by the City Civil Service Commission. 


General Organization of the 
Department 

The principal responsibility for ad- 
ministering the various categories of 
the public assistance within the Depart- 
ment of Welfare rests with the Bureau 
of Welfare Administration. The director 
of this bureau has under his supervision 
three Borough offices which in turn 
Supervise the activities carried on in 
15 welfare centers located through- 
out the City. In addition to the Bureau 
of Welfare Administration, the Depart- 
ment of Welfare maintains a number 
of other bureaus which either provide 
Specialized staff or technical services 
for the principal operating bureau or 
conduct some specialized phase of the 
welfare program. In general terms, such 
an organizational structure is logical 
and sound. Nevertheless, a number of 
fundamental problems arise as to the 
functions and inter-relations of units, 
and particularly as to the relations be- 
tween the central office units and the 
welfare centers, the latter being the 
focal points around which most major 
activities of the Department inevitably 
center. 
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fhe Administrative Problem 


Central office intervention in making 
lecisions with respect to individual 
issistance applications and client prob- 
ems should be limited to those cases 
nvolving unusual policy problems, and 
oO systematic spot reviews. 

Constant referral of problems to the 
entral office for decision or handling 
-an result only in a breakdown of com- 
munication, and the compounding of 
me status change upon another. Such a 
situation is already clearly evident in 
he preparation of relief payment rolls. 
“urthermore, social investigators in the 
jeld are already burdened by a heavy 
work load, and the time they necessarily 
Jlevote to preparing case abstracts, 
referral memorandums, and transmit- 
tals is time lost if valid decisions could 
be made in the welfare centers. 

The following guide rules are sug- 
vested as a basic frame: 

(1) The Bureau of Welfare Adminis- 
tration in its entirety should be recog- 
nized as possessing final responsibility 
within the Department for handling the 
categorical assistance and home relief 
programs, and should therefore have 
within its own jurisdiction all units 
exercising line approvals with respect 
to the granting or withholding of cate- 
gorical assistance. 7 

(2) The welfare center should have 
adequate authority to grant public 
assistance and to place responsibility 
for granting or denying assistance. 








(3) To the greatest extent possible, 
service and auxiliary functions related 
directly to the categorical and home 
relief programs should be performed 
within or close to the welfare centers. 


(4) Communication of the central 
office with the welfare centers should 
be strengthened. The use of intermedi- 
ate levels of authority should be avoided 
if possible. 


Present Status of Departmental 
Reorganization 


The organizational concepts indicated 
above have already taken root in the 
Department, but only in relation to a 
part of the functions and activities of 
the assistance program. An important 
step has been taken to bring the record- 
ing and processing of new or changed 
authorizations right down to the wel- 
fare centers by the establishment of a 
decentralized machine system. 


Central office bureaus and divisions 
have come to devote an increasing 
amount of time to developing improved 
procedures and methods, to analyses of 
existing systems, and to improving ad- 
ministrative functions and _ services. 
This has been particularly true in the 
Bureau of Personnel and Office Manage- 
ment and the Bureau of Welfare Admin- 
istration. Nevertheless, much more 
attention needs to be devoted to these 
matters. 
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ORGANIZATION FOR ADMINISTERING THE MAJOR 
SUBSTANTIVE PROGRAM 


The Bureau of Welfare 
Administration 

The principal operating arm of the 
Department of Welfare is the Bureau 


of Welfare Administration, headed by ~ 


a director, responsible for the operation 
of some 15 welfare centers through- 
out the City. To give regional supervi- 
sion to these centers, the number of 
which is about to be increased, three 
Borough offices were established in 1948. 
In addition to the welfare centers, the 
Bureau maintains an administrative- 
control unit with some responsibility 
for a pre-investigation case load, and 
an appeals and fair hearing unit to 
process claim cases for hearings held by 
the State Department of Social Welfare. 


In general terms the Bureau of Wel- 
fare Administration suffers from the 
following defects: 

(1) The bureau has not been recog- 
nized as having full responsibility 
over the handling of the categorical 
assistance and home relief program. 

(2) The headquarters staff of the 
bureau suffers from a substantial de- 
gree of isolation from the operating 
units, or welfare centers. 

(8) The bureau is not in charge of 
the administration of all categorical 
assistance and home relief. Veterans’ 
assistance is administered by a sepa- 
rate division directly under the First 
Deputy Commissioner. 

Assignment of Full Responsibility—The 
Bureau of Welfare Administration 
should be given full authority over sub- 
stantive approvals of assistance authori- 
zations. This means, in effect, that final 
decisions would be made in the welfare 
centers or at higher levels within the 


bureau and not in the central office 
“consultation” unit. The case consulta- 
tion unit should be moved from the 
Bureau of Social Services and placed in 
the Bureau of Welfare Administration. 
It should: 

(1) Review cases referred to it as 
provided in the level of approvals 
chart. This review should concern 
itself with the individual case not as 
an isolated situation, but as a prob- 
lem situation the solution of which 
may have application in other iden- 
tical or similar situations. 

(2) As rapidly as a series of de- 
cisions in a group of related cases 
take on the aspect of approval policy, 
the policy should be stated in writing 
and handed down to the welfare cen- 
ters for future application without 
the necessity for any future referrals. 

(3) Regard its function as that of 
framing policy in the handling of case 
situations. It is not and should never 
consider itself a “watch dog’ over 
case handling in the welfare centers. 
The referral of specific problems to 

other central office consulting or staff 
units for approval should stop. The 
nature of true consultation needs in- 
creasingly to be emphasized. 


Relationships Between the Bureau and 
Welfare Centers—Several steps should 
be taken to bring closer together the 
central office activities of the Bureau of 
Welfare Administration and the oper- 
ations of the welfare centers. These 
steps should include the abolition of the 
Borough offices (already contemplated 
by the Department), the strengthening 
of the staff assistance given the director 
of the bureau, and a deliberate attempt 
on the part of the central office people 
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n the bureau to get “out in the field” 
nd develop a better understanding be- 
ween themselves and the employees in 
he welfare centers. 

Present plans of the Department call 
or the establishment of five or six 
nachine centers for the processing of 
he machine card authorizations and for 
arrying out other mechanical opera- 
ions that the new machine system will 
nake possible. The Borough offices do 
1ot fit into this arrangement and, if 
hey continue in existence, will make 
entral office supervision of machine 
enter activities more complicated. 

The director of the Bureau of Wel- 
rare Administration, however, should 
10t be expected to bear the full burden 
of supervision of over 15 welfare 
senters without adequate staff assist- 
ance. Several positions of assistant to 
yhe director should be created. 

The Bureau of Welfare Administra- 
sion should embark upon a definite pro- 


gram to raise the general morale of the 
employees in the welfare centers, first 
by taking a more positive interest in 
the difficulties under which the social 
investigators and clerical employees 
function, and second by taking steps to 
alleviate these difficulties. 


Responsibility for Categorical and Home 
Relief Programs—The Veterans’ Division 
should be brought back under the Bu- 
reau of Welfare Administration, and the 
case load should be dispersed among 
the appropriate welfare centers. This 
can be facilitated by placing a special 
veterans’ counselor in each welfare 
center, and by a special machine sort 
and tabulation of veteran cases in the 
new machine centers. By distributing 
the veteran case load in the regular 
centers, social investigators working on 
veteran cases will not have to spend 
Department time and money traveling 
all over the City from one special wel- 
fare center. 


STAFF TECHNICAL SERVICES 


The Bureau of Social Services is 
responsible for maintaining the staff 
technical services of the Department. 
The bureau is comprised of two divi- 
sions, Consultant Social Services and 
Auxiliary Social Services, both of which 
operate through a number of specialized 
units. The Division of Auxiliary Social 
Services deals with housing, employ- 
ment, medical social work, rehabilita- 
tion, homemaking, day care for the aged, 
some related community services, and 
the medical and dental service pro- 
grams. The Division of Consultant 
Social Services deals with problems 
of home economics, operates an infor- 
mation and adjustment service, a 
closed case reporting service, and pro- 


vides line approvals on certain prob- 
lems arising in the handling of client 
situations referred to its case consulta- 
tion unit. 

To some extent, each of the activities 
of the Auxiliary Social Services Division 
requires the maintenance of a central 
point for the gathering and dissemina- 
tion of specialized knowledge or infor- 
mation. At the same time, each activity 
is directly related to the program of the 
Bureau of Welfare Administration in 
the handling of case load in the welfare 
centers or to the programs of other de- 
partmental bureaus granting specialized 
assistance. The same may be said for 
the home economics program of the Di- 
vision of Consultant Social Services. 
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The relationship of these staff tech- 
nical services to the work of the welfare 
centers is so direct and represents such 
a volume of activity, that special con- 
sultants in each welfare center act in 
a liaison capacity between the center 
and the central office unit in the fields 
of housing, employment, medical social 
work, and home economics. These spe- 
cial consultants are employees of the 


Bureau of Welfare Administration and . 


are under the supervision of the wel- 
fare center administrator. Nevertheless, 
they also receive technical orientation 
and a rather uncertain amount of 
supervision from the staff technical 
service units. The same relationship 
exists between the resource consultants 
in the welfare centers and the central 
office Division of Resources of the Bu- 
reau of Resources and Legal Services. 


Consultation and Service 
Employment—The employment unit of 
the Division of Auxiliary Services con- 
tacts the New York State Employment 
Service and a wide variety of potential 
employers. Referrals are made on the 
basis of a central clearance in order 
that the suitability of the person for 
specific position may be assured and 
no surplus of referrals made for any 
one opening. Referrals are also made 
to the special labor force maintained 
by the Department, and special treat- 
ment is given to rehabilitation cases. 
Housing—The housing unit of the 
Division of Auxiliary Social Service also 
acts in a service capacity. The central 
office staff deals with other government 
agencies in the housing field, maintains 
contact with the rent control office, and 
maintains a reference file of buildings 
approved for habitation. The housing 
consultants in the welfare centers make 
inspections of the housing facilities of 
clients as to suitability, assist in the 


referral of clients to available housing, 
and attempt generally to keep the wel- 
fare centers informed as to the status of 
available housing, suitable rents, and 
similar matters. Liaison between central 
office housing staff and the housing con- 
sultants in the welfare centers is main- 
tained by three field supervisors. 


Medical Social Work—-One or more 
medical social workers are located in 
each welfare center. These people are 
primarily concerned with providing 
assistance to the social investigators 


when medical problems are encountered 


in the handling of client case load. 
Unlike the other staff consultants in the 
welfare centers, the medical social 
workers act primarily as approval of- 
ficers. A single medical social work 
supervisor functions in a rather obscure 
liaison capacity between the medical 
social workers in the welfare centers 
and the medical director and his staff. 
The supervisor, however, is not a part 
of the medical director’s staff, but is 
responsible to the chief of the Division 
of Auxiliary Services. This is an un- 
satisfactory relationship and one that 
needs clarification. 


Home Economics—The home economics 
unit is located in the Division of Con- 
sultant Social Services rather than the 
Division of Auxiliary Social Services. 
In the central office, the home economics 
program is concerned with setting up 
and maintaining budgetary standards 
for the household expenses of recipients 
of public assistance. In the welfare cen- 
ters, home economists are supposed to 
provide consultation and assistance to 
social investigators in the preparation 
of special diets, and in related prob- 
lems of home economics. A degree of 
co-ordination and orientation is provided 
by a field supervisor who acts in a 
liaison capacity between home econom- 
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sts in the welfare centers and the cen- 
ral office staff unit. 


Resources—A particular problem in 
astablishing the eligibility of applica- 
tions for public assistance is that of 
the disposition or utilization of such 
material resources as applicants may 
nave at their disposal. In order to deal 
with the special legal and research prob- 
lems involved in the handling of real 
property, insurance policies, bank ac- 
counts, and other resources, a separate 
division of the Bureau of Resources and 
Legal Services functions within the 
Department of Welfare. In its service 
to the welfare centers, the Resource 
Division stands in much the same rela- 
tionship as do the other central office 
technical staff services. 


Relationship to the Bureau of Welfare 
Administration 

There is much evidence to indicate 
that the best use is not now being made 
of the staff technical services. The basic 
problem is to make these services avail- 
able in the most effective way, but to 
prevent their use from duplicating the 
work of the social investigator and de- 
laying unnecessarily the processing of 
cases. 

The various consultants in the wel- 
fare centers spend much of their time 
merely indicating their approval to 
recommendations prepared by the social 
investigators without giving any form 
of substantive review to the “special” 
case situation. When real assistance is 
needed, social investigators frequently 
find it difficult to get their problems 
before the consultants because the con- 
sultants are too busy. 

The consultants should not be required 
to approve anything, but rather should 
be available for consultation whenever 
the social investigators and case super- 


visors decide that their help is neces- 
sary. In addition, the consultants should 
devote a considerable portion of their 
time to assisting investigators to recog- 
nize situations in which their special 
knowledge and experience may be used 
to advantage. 


The Special Problem of Medical 
Service 


The Department of Welfare will pay 
for medical care to clients when such 
care is rendered in the home on an 
emergency basis or for longer periods 
when the condition of the patient does 
not permit his use of available clinical 
facilities. In addition, other medical 
services may be provided. Because of 
the highly specialized nature of medical 
care, the medical program of the Depart- 
ment must be considered a special serv- 
ice to be made available only when 
authorized by people of professional 
competence. 

The volume of medical authorizations 
is high. The medical program involves 
use by the Department of over 2,000 
retained physicians, and is carried on 
with almost no supervision except that 
provided by a financial audit of pay- 
ments made to doctors and pharmacists. 
The audit process is complex and ex- 
tremely costly. 

The medical director and his few 
assistants in the central office are not 
in a position to appraise the requests for 
service adequately. The present system 
results in an excessive loss of time and 
effort in the referral of situations from 
welfare center to central office, from 
welfare center to panel physicians, from 
panel physicians to central office, and 
from central office back to welfare cen- 
ter and to finance. 

It is recommended that the medical 
service program be decentralized by 
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placing a physician in each welfare 
center, responsible administratively to 
the center administrator and technically 
to the central office medical director. 
The physician should be authorized to 
grant all approvals for medical service 
now requiring referral to the central 
office. He should give general supervi- 
sion to the services performed by panel 
physicians, consulting with them on 


special cases as the need arises. Medical — 


social workers in the welfare centers 
should work under technical supervision 
of the assigned physicians, but should 
be freed of the many approval duties 
they now possess and devote more time 
to providing consultation service to 
social investigators and case super- 
visors. Direct supervision of medical 
social workers from the central office 
Division of Auxiliary Services should 
be discontinued. Any central ‘training 
and orientation programs for medical 
social workers should be organized and 
conducted by the medical director in 
conjunction with the Department’s 
Training Institute. 


The procedure for processing authori- 
zations for medical services should be 
revised so as to simplify and eliminate 
as much as possible the costly medical 
audit now performed in the Bureau of 
Finance and Statistics. 


Division of Consultant Social Services 


The recommendation has already been 
made that the case consultation units of 
the Division of Consultant Social Serv- 
ices be moved to the Bureau of Welfare 
Administration. 


Information and Adjustment—The in- 
formation and adjustment unit has as 
its principal function the receipt and 
routing of informational requests and 
a wide variety of complaints that 
come in to the Department, whether by 


phone, by personal visit, or by cor- 
respondence. These functions should be 
assigned to the staff and community 
relations unit reporting to the Com- 
missioner. 

The handling of complaints in regard 
to specific cases is another matter. Com- 
plaints concerning the denial of cate- 
gorical assistance may give rise to 
hearings before the State Department 
of Social Welfare. These are processed 
by the appeals and fair hearings unit of 
the Bureau of Welfare Administration. 

Inasmuch as it is the Bureau of Wel- 
fare Administration that is responsible 
for the granting or denial of assistance, 
for the establishment of eligibility, and 
for the development of information to 
support its decisions, it is the bureau 
that should receive and process these 
complaints and statements. The Bureau 
of Welfare Administration should ex- 
pand its appeals unit to handle all such 
complaints and charges whether or not 
they may give rise to State hearings. 

Home Economics and Related Research 
—The central office home economics unit 
performs a function of auxiliary service 
similar to those carried on by the vari- 
ous staff units in the Division of 
Auxiliary Services. Its relationship 
to the welfare program and to the 
organizational units responsible for con-: 
duct of the program is basically the 
same as that of the employment and 
housing units. It should be transferred. 
to the Division of Auxiliary Social! 
Services and co-ordinated with the other' 
technical staff services of that division. 

Closed Case Unit—The closed case unit: 
exists to maintain the file of closed cases! 
and to make available informational 
data that may be called for from those 
files. It should be placed under the 
jurisdiction of that division making 
greatest use of closed case information. 
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THE STAFF FACILITATIVE SERVICES 


The principal staff facilitative serv- 
ices possibly susceptible of further 
decentralization are personnel adminis- 
tration, financial administration, and 
organization and methods analysis. 
Administrative responsibilities for the 
first of these services is assigned to the 
Bureau of Personnel and Office Manage- 
ment; for the second, to the Bureau of 
Finance and Statistics; and for the 
third, to the Planning Division of the 
Bureau of Personnel and Office Manage- 
ment. 


Personnel Administration 

The present service rating system 
serves little useful purpose. The iron- 
clad control maintained by the Civil 
Service Commission over promotions 
and the completely automatic in-grade 
salary increase system leaves the De- 
partment almost no area of discretion 
in which the ratings might be useful. 
The very process of preparing ratings, 
and particularly the subsequent posting 
of results rather than treating these as 
confidential, is a strong negative morale 
Factor. 

Vacancies may not be filled promptly 
obecause of Budget restrictions.* 

Interference by the State Department 
of Social Welfare on appointments, par- 
icularly of provisional employees, and 
on reviewing personnel transactions, is 
a constant irritation. The State should, 
nstead, support the Department in get- 
ing real service out of the Municipal 
Civil Service Commission. 

Because the classification system is 





*ED. NOTE: Since January, 1950, the Budget 
Director has been issuing blanket certificates 
‘or the filling of more than 80 percent of the 
Department’s vacant positions. 


not up to date, many persons perform 
entirely unrelated work of distinctly 
different levels of difficulty, but under 
the same class title and pay. 

The City Civil Service Commission 
provides a completely inadequate re- 
cruitment service. Examinations are 
given so infrequently, and the time lag 
between the time the examinations are 
given and the time the eligible lists are 
available is so great that the Depart- 
ment must fill hundreds of vacancies 
with provisionals. 

There is virtually no promotional 
system. Promotional examinations are 
given very infrequently, are open only 
to employees in the grades below, and 
often are unrealistic in their appraisal 
of the capabilities required in the vacan- 
cles to be filled. Promotional opportuni- 
ties for social investigators are not 
great, at best, so that there is little to 
provide incentive for the employee. 

These weaknesses in personnel admin- 
istration have already been indicated in 
a previous report completed over a year 
ago. No important steps to eliminate 
these difficulties have been taken. Unfor- 
tunately, there is little the Department 
of Welfare can do in this area, but it 
has not been sufficiently energetic in 
calling official and public attention to 
the wholly unsatisfactory environment 
in which it works. 

It is suggested that the Department 
more actively pursue the following 
measures: (1) maintenance of an up-to- 
date classification and pay system for 
municipal employment; (2) realistic re- 
eruitment; (3) promotion based on 
merit; (4) sound service rating; and 
(5) more discretion in filling vacancies. 
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Improvement of Personnel Administra- 
tion—The Department has taken several 
steps toward the improvement of in- 
ternal personnel operations. Time and 


leave rules have been completely re- 


vised. Basic personnel records are to be 
kept on a mechanized basis as soon as 
forms, procedures, and control systems 
have been completed. The projected 
mechanization will simplify and speed 


up the process of maintaining records | 


and recording personnel transactions. It 
will also provide more accurate controls 
over such factors as length of service, 


eligibility for in-grade salary increases, 


use of leaves, and similar matters. 


Welfare center administrators should 
be allowed complete freedom in the 
assignments made to their subordinates 
and held responsible for getting the 
work done by the director of the Bureau 
of Welfare Administration. Unless a 
recordable transaction is involved, the 
personnel division should not be con- 
cerned with the management of welfare 
center operations. 


Financial Administration 


The use of a tabulating card in place 
of the current manually-prepared au- 
thorization has the following important 
advantages: 


(1) The social investigator does not 
lose valuable time preparing a com- 
plete new authorization form every 
time the status of a case is changed. 


(2) There is no loss of time and 
accuracy in copying data from the 
authorization to other records. 

(3) Tabulated by-product informa- 
tion is readily available for statistical 
purposes and for control purposes 
where it is needed in the welfare 
center. 


(4) Wherever duplicate records 
are needed, they can be reproduced 
mechanically without loss of time or 
accuracy. 


The finance and accounting functions 
are performed primarily to serve the 
operating units of the Department and 
the clients, and at the same time to pro- 
vide such financial and statistical records 
as will support actions taken. It has 
already been determined that, on the 
basis of service needs, decentralized 
machine installations serving the wel- 
fare centers are desirable. There is no 
good reason why duplicate records 
should be maintained on a centralized 
basis, provided it is possible to perform 
all essential accounting machine func- 
tions in the decentralized machine 
centers. 

Once the decentralization process is 
completed, the central office financial 
and accounting function will become one 
of general supervision, standard main- 
tenance, audit, and interpretation of 
financial data. It will act as liaison agent 
for the Department in financial and 
audit matters with City and State finance 
and audit departments, and it will de- 
vote an increasing amount of time 
to the improvement of departmental 
budgeting and related procedures. 


Organization and Methods Analysis 


About two years ago a Planning Divi- 
sion was created in the Department of 
Welfare. It is responsible for organiza- 
tion and methods analysis and related 
functions. The division was originally 
responsible to the Commissioner, but 
was later placed under the Bureau of 
Personnel and Office Management and 
was to function primarily in studies re- 
lating to administrative improvement 
and assist in the installation of new 
procedures and methods. Since its crea- 
tion, the division has participated in the 
planning of three major projects: 
mechanization of assistance authoriza- 
tion procedures, mechanization of per- 
sonnel records, and installation of a time 
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clock system. It is currently continuing 
work on detailed problems involved in 
these major installations, and it is also 
beginning work on a proposed mechani- 
zation of inventory records for depart- 
mental furniture, equipment, and sup- 
plies. 

To strengthen this division, its chief 
should be brought into the higher ad- 
ministrative councils of the Department 
Whenever organization, systems, and 
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procedures bear on the matters dis- 
cussed. The division should be given a 
more adequate staff, experienced in ad- 
ministration rather than social welfare. 
In the conduct of studies for the various 
bureaus of the Department, those or- 
ganization units should assign compe- 
tent persons to work with the Planning 
Division. Great care should be exercised 
to avoid calling upon the Planning Divi- 
sion for operation or line supervision. 





SECTION 4 


FINANCE AND ACCOUNTING 


BY 


CRAFTS, CARR & DONALDSON 


This study covers the financial, ac- 
counting, auditing, and statistical poli- 
cies and practices and procedures of the 
Department of Welfare, and their rela- 
cFlonship to Federal and State regula- 
ions and requirements. 


Public assistance is no longer a tem- 
porary problem, but a permanent opera- 
ion in the City’s functions which 
‘equires co-operation and co-ordination 
of all categories of government for 
successful administration. The accom- 
yanying table shows types of assistance 
yrocessed by the Department in Au- 
rust, 1951, and the number of persons 
recelving aid. 


The Federal and State governments 





Digest from “Financial and Accounting 
Policies and Procedures of the Department 
f Welfare, City of New York,” by Crafts, 
sarr & Donaldson, October 31, 1951. 


Group or Type Number of 
Recipients 
City, Federal, and State 
Old) AGe JASSISIGNCO sidiei dacs de oackeccsethesscnderseess 59,549 
Assistance to: the: Blind. s.c..6...scs.cccseccsdeeceoeeeee 2,646 
Aid: to ther Disabled. siccidccscsesvorsscovdcerasnccooteess 18,145 
Aid to Dependent Children .............cccccceeeeees 132,799 
Home Relief and Veteran Assistance .......... 89,818 
School Lunch and Milk Program 
(Based on June, W951) o.......d.ccccsexsdereoncee 74,000 
City only 
Day “Care of Children _.3..dccsscassosnveconsndassaones 5,660 
Foster Care and Children’s Center ............ 18,280 
Homeless Assistance (monthly average)........ 5,500 
MOM GNNE Mace git ace Mc oaee cs ET CePA Mi Testovet pases 406,357 


participate in the assistance program 
by reimbursing the City for a substantial 
portion of the direct and administrative 
costs; these reimbursements are de- 
pendent on strict adherence of claims 
to State statutes, rules, regulations, and 
formulas, and Federal statutes and 
administrative requirements. 
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Because of statutory conflict and 
duplication of procedures in the tri- 
governmental welfare activity, applica- 
tion and administration are involved 


and complicated. This tends to increase 


inefficiency and to decrease the maxi- 
mum benefits that might be derived 
from available funds. Overlappings, 
duplication, and detail categorizing of 
all three agencies create a complex and 


unwieldy relationship which is costly — 


and inequitable in the granting and ad- 

ministering of public assistance. 
Welfare disbursements and adminis- 

trations are now a colossal segment in 


the City’s fiscal structures. With a 
1951-52 total expenditure budget of 
$168,982,000, of which $135,427,000 is 
for grants in public assistance, with 
over 300,000 persons receiving such 
assistance, and with $24,539,000 budget 
for salaries of 8,300 employees, it is 
obvious that within the limited appro- 
priation allotted for this assignment, 
this Report should be viewed as the pre- 
liminary air-mapping of the terrain 
surveyed, coupled with technical analy- 
sis of the locales where wells should be 
driven most likely to yield the best 
production. 


INTERGOVERNMENTAL RELATIONSHIP 


Federal Government 


The Federal Security Agency will not 
deal directly with any local subdivision 
and therefore all fiscal relationships on 
participation, standards, requirements, 
etc. are directly between the State and 
the Federal Security Agency. The de- 
tails of the operating methods and pro- 
cedures to be employed by the local 
welfare districts under such plans are 
left to the discretion of the states, but 
must be approved by the Federal Secu- 
rity Agency before becoming effective. 


Claims for participation made by the 
State on the Federal Security Agency 
for settlement and payment approval 
are calculated from rolls processed by 
the Department of Welfare with respect 
to Old Age Assistance, Aid to the Blind, 
Aid to the Disabled, and Aid to De- 
pendent Children. In auditing these 
claims, the fiscal auditors of the Federal 
Security Agency review and verify the 
supporting papers and data, and test- 
check the original authorizations in: the 
office of the Department. Representa- 
tives of the Federal Bureau of Public 


Assistance visit the welfare centers and 
make test-checks of cases to determine 
eligibility under the requirements and 
standards fixed by Federal legislation 
and regulations. If exceptions are taken 
to eligibilities, the Federal Security 
Agency refuses to contribute to the 
State for such cases and the State then 
charges back to the City the amounts 
disallowed, plus the State share. Wher- 
ever possible, Federal disallowances are 
reclaimed under another category or 
under Home Relief, toward which the 
Federal Government makes no contribu- 
tions. 


Test-checks by Federal examiners in 
New York City are difficult to make be- 
cause (a) no central place makes avail- 
able all data of payments recorded as 
assistance to each recipient, and (b) 
the unusual and cumbersome City pay- 
roll and budget systems hinder the 
gathering of data of other costs. While 
each welfare center records all origi- 
nating data and action in its area, the 
central office of Welfare assumes and 
performs so much operating detail 
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(such as disbursement, check cancella- 
tions, refunds, recoveries, and medical 
data) that it is not possible to get the 
full picture of the condition and pay- 
ment status of any case. 


New York City is not receiving reim- 
bursement for a considerable amount 
of administrative cost which it would 
be entitled to claim under the Federal 
regulations, but which it cannot claim 
under the State’s. Since the Federal 
Security Agency deals only with the 
State and reimburses it, these adminis- 
trative costs are never reflected in a 
claim to the Federal Security Agency. 


state of New York 


~The State controls, supervises, and 
sets policies and procedures in the 
xyranting and administering of public 
assistance by any local unit of govern- 
ment. The strict regulations which it 
mposes are set forth in the State Con- 
matution (Article XVII) and .the 
statutes (Social Welfare Law 1940, 
Bnap. 619). 


The welfare structure is constantly 
changing in its coverage, allowances, 
ypportionments, inclusions and exclu- 
sions, sharings, and the creation of new 
categories. The Federal or the State 
yovernment initiates all these changes 
ind specifies the standards, the rules, 
und the minute procedures which go 
vith them. Failure to comply means 
oss or diminution of contributions. 
Some of these requirements are most 
yrecise and exacting, making it neces- 
ary to “break out” and tabulate much 
letail and, if necessary, to set up new 
yersonnel units to handle the additional 
vork. All regulations are applicable 
hroughout the State, with no allowance 
nade for the unique welfare problem 


of New York City compared with ordi- 
nary County welfare units. 

The City is also required to make 
every effort to classify cases under the 
Federal categories (as distinct from 
Home Relief), for in that way the State 
is able to draw the maximum Federal 
assistance to lighten the State’s 80 per- 
cent portion. The City does not benefit 
financially by this requirement; on the 
contrary, it may result in additional 
cost to it. The establishment, about a 
year ago, of the new Federal category 
for Aid to the Disabled considerably 
increased the administrative costs of 
the Department by creating thousands 
of new cases through redistribution of 
cases in other categories, with no addi- 
tional income to the City. 


Such growth of auditing, accounting, 
statistical, disbursing, and claiming 
operations require the services of many 
hundreds of employees to cover greater 
detail, variety in figures, and reports 
to be produced. 


State-Local Relationship in 
Other States 


A survey of the applicable law and 
practice in other states of the country 
showed that 29 states (including Ala- 
bama which has legislation pending to 
transfer all responsibility to the state) 
administer and disburse grants to 
recipients of Old Age Assistance with- 
out participation by local subdivisions, 
8 states disburse directly to recipients 
on bases of rolls submitted and certified 
by local subdivisions, and 11 states re- 
quire local subdivisions to administer 
and disburse directly under State super- 
vision and regulations. 

With respect to Aid to the Blind, only 
7 states follow the New York sys- 
tem. 
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Complexities Involved and the 
Paramount Recommendation* 

The case of a hypothetical family of 
eight persons involving six categories 


of relief, illustrates the complexities 


encountered. Its need for public assis- 
tance as determined in family unit 1s 
set at $151.25 each half-month pay date. 
The family budget is worked out in 
detail on a Family Budget Work Sheet. 


The major items of food, personal care, — 


clothing, etc. are “unscrambled” and 
rather arbitrarily spread over and 
divided among the individual members 
of the family, and reflected in equal 
semi-monthly payments (even though 
the full month’s rent, a major item, is 
generally payable at the first of the 
month). Six separate totals are arrived 
at and a sharing formula is calculated. 
When the morning mail is delivered on 
pay day, six checks in six different 
colors will be found in the same mail- 
box addressed to the six separate 
payees all living as one family in the 
same quarters (18 cents total postage, 
incidentally). Multiply this one family 
case of eight persons by the hundreds 
of thousands of other cases, and some 
idea can be grasped of the magnitude 
and complexity involved. 


Therefore one outstanding recommen- 
dation must be that, on the very highest 
level of policy between the Federal, 
State, and City governments, this ‘‘can- 
cerous growth” and paper rigmarole 
be cut away; that public assistance be 
legislated, organized, administered, and 
accounted for so that demonstrated need 
from whatever cause is one sole cate- 
gory, the Federal government con- 
tributing to the states on an over-all 
percentage basis, with only the very 
broadest of simple standards; the State 





*Mr. Benjamin Fielding dissents. See page 
594. 
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directly setting its own sensible stand- 
ards, administering and disbursing 
public assistance on its own. But, if it 
must be, the State may call on and 
assess local units of government with 
some percentage of the amounts dis- 
bursed for residents within their re- 
spective territories. The Federal gov- 
ernment can protect itself against a 
“blank check” by limiting its contribu- 
tion to a maximum per capita of each 
State’s population, or some other suit- 
able formula. 


If the State rebels at dealing directly 
with the recipient in his or her home 
and measuring need, at least there is 
no practical reason why the disburse- 
ments should not be made by the State. 
Let the local units operate on the wel- 
fare center level, even under super- 
vision of the State as at present. Let 
the center certify to the State day by 
day the “on and off and changes” in 
the rolls, or submit the rolls on tabulat- 
ing cards, the State meanwhile doing 
all the auditing it wishes. Then the 
State will maintain and disburse the 
rolls from its own funds, simply cer- 
tifying to, and collecting from, the 
City the portion the latter should 
contribute. 


Reduction in State Welfare Costs at 
City Expense 

The policy of local participation and 
the 80/20 percent sharing formula 
(which replaced the former 60/40 per- 
cent division) was determined several 
years ago as a result of the work of 
the “Moore Commission.” This formula 
was intended to compensate the local 
subdivisions to some extent for costs 
of other welfare programs not specifi- 
cally shared by the State. Since then 
the expansion and the liberalized pay- 
ments of Federal participation have 
operated to reduce the cost of the 
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State’s participation very materially, 
particularly in the categories of Aid 
to Blind, Old Age Assistance, and Aid 
to Disabled. None of these increasing 
benefits has been passed on to the local 
subdivisions in any respect. 


This additional Federal participa- 
tion in the categories of Aid to De- 
pendent Children and of Aid to the 
Disabled is estimated to yield more than 
P13,000,000 to the State on New York 
City cases in the 1951-52 fiscal year, 
with only about $400,000 to be received 
by the City on hospitalization cost and 
some administrative expenses. Expan- 
sion in these programs has imposed 
extra administrative burdens and costs 
on the City, which the City must as- 
sume without recoupment. Other wel- 
fare services and costs are fully borne 
by the City; this has the effect of 
reducing the Home Relief burden, 
otherwise mainly a State outlay. The 
Shelter Care Program, Day Care Cen- 
ters, and Children’s Center and Foster 
Care program are in this group. The 
question of equitable and proper shar- 
ing following Federal increased par- 
ticipation should be included in the 
“high level” conferences. 


Relations with the Comptroller and 
City Treasurer 

The gross expenditures of the Depart- 
ment are covered by appropriations 
included in the annual budget of the 
City of New York. Amounts recovered 
by way of State and Federal participa- 
tion in such expenditures are taken up 
in the City’s accounts as revenues. 
Appropriations for the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1952, showed sources of funds 
to be: City, 24.4 percent; State, 44.2 
percent; Federal, 31.4 percent. This 
was, respectively (rounded): City, 
41,000,000; State, $75,000,000; Fed- 
ral $53,000,000; total, $169,000,000. 


The fiscal relationships of the Depart- 
ment within the City government are 
almost entirely with the Offices of the 
City Comptroller and of the City Treas- 
urer. The latter is concerned principally 
in the matter of receipts covering 
reimbursements from the State for 
State and Federal participation, and 
other receipts arising from the activi- 
ties of the Department. 


The Department is charged with the 
custody of nine imprest funds, advanced 
by the City Treasurer, which are used 
to finance disbursements covering pub- 
lic assistance grants, medical care, 
foster home care, day-care center costs, 
and miscellaneous expenses. The im- 
prest funds are replenished on the basis 
of vouchers, submitted by the Depart- 
ment, and supported by composite rolls, 
foster-home-care rolls, day-care-center 
vouchers, vendors invoices, etc. The 
principal of these funds may vary in 
amount depending upon requirements. 
Disbursements for payrolls and other 
expenditures (not payable from the 
imprest funds) are made through the 
City Comptroller’s Office in the same 
manner as those for other City depart- 
ments. 


The City Comptroller’s Office makes 
no field audit of disbursements charge- 
able against amounts appropriated to 
the Department. The original records 
in support of payments of public assis- 
tance grants and expenditures for pay- 
rolls are kept in the Department. The 
Welfare Audit Section of the City 
Comptroller’s Office examines, reviews, 
and “office audits’ all disbursement 
vouchers of the Department except pay- 
rolls. Payrolls are prepared and paid 
by the Central Payroll Division of the 
City Comptroller’s Office on the basis 
of information reported by the Depart- 
ment. 
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In cases where there is State and/or 
Federal participation in expenditures, 
separate appropriation accounts are 


carried by the City Comptroller’s Office . 


for the City, State, and Federal shares. 
Since to a large extent no audit is made 


by the City Comptroller’s Office of the 


original and source records in support 
of expenditures chargeable against ap- 
propriations of the Department, full 
reliance is necessarily placed upon such 
internal audit and control as may be 
effective within the Department. This 
reliance is not well founded. Little or 
no internal auditing, in its true sense, 
is done in the Department and, in many 
cases, controls are nonexistent. 


The Federal and State governments 
do, to a small extent, audit the records 
at the welfare centers in support of 
public assistance grants, and office re- 
views are conducted in the State Comp- 
troller’s office. That lack of effective 
internal audit exists in the Department’s 
functioning is clearly evidenced by the 
number and amounts of disallowances 
made by the State, even in light of quite 


limited reviews. This is proving costly 
to the City in that reimbursement is_ 
denied, sometimes for long back pe- 
riods. The City must stand 100 percent 
of an outlay which, under a prompt and 
efficient internal auditing system, could 
have been prevented or minimized. 


The City Comptroller’s responsibility 
in this regard is one that should have 


immediate study and action. An audit- 


ing unit directly under, and reporting 
to, the City Comptroller would be ex- 
cluded in contributing reimbursement 
by the State; thus in a sense 80 percent 
of the personal service cost would be 
lost. However, the situation might be 
met if a separate Internal Auditing 
Section were organized within the De- 
partment and under the supervision of 
its Bureau of Finance and Statistics. 
The City Comptroller would appoint one 
of his employees as Consultant to this 
section and he would physically make 
his office there. The program, the proc- 
esses, the content of reports, etc. would 
be prescribed by the Comptroller (his 
responsibility under the City Charter). 


FINANCIAL ADMINISTRATION 


Bureau of Welfare Administration 


The Bureau of Welfare Administra- — 


tion has the principal responsibility for 
operating the public assistance pro- 
gram. Field work is carried on in 17 
welfare centers: 15 serve definite geo- 
graphic areas of the City; two operate 
on a City-wide scope—one for assist- 
ance to nonresidents, the other for 
assistance to veterans. 


Each welfare center is in charge of 
an Administrator. The work at the 
welfare centers falls into two general 
groups, social service and _ clerical, 


which are divided 
operating units. 


into appropriate 


Each welfare center handles from 
15 to 20 case units, each of which has 
an average of eight social investigators, 
a supervisor, and clerk. Over-all super- 
vision of case units is administered by 
a Case Supervisor, and that of clerical 
units by an Office Manager. 


The Administrators and personnel of 
the centers are responsible to the 
Bureau of Welfare Administration 
through three regional offices. Some 
personnel are engaged in carrying out 
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programs set up by, or requiring ap- 
proval of, other bureaus of the Depart- 
ment and must follow procedures estab- 
lished by the bureau which administers 
the specific program, such as medical 
care. Employees concerned with the 
financial and statistical records are not 
under the direct control of the Bureau 
of Finance and Statistics. Procedures 
affecting this phase of the work at the 
centers are generally devised by this 
bureau under authority of the Policy 
Committee of the Department, and 
approved by the Bureau of Welfare 
Administration. 


Procedures at the Welfare Centers 


_ The standard procedures at the wel- 
fare centers for recording financial and 
statistical actions are the basis of case 
evidence in substantiating claims for 
intergovernmental participation. 


Determination of original eligilibity — 


and periodic review of continued 
eligibility are important processes. 
Prospective ‘‘clients’” are screened for 
appointments with an Intake Inter- 
viewer, and furnished with an Applica- 
tion for Public Assistance to be filed, 
when interviewed, with any papers or 
documents representing possible re- 
sources. Applications are rejected, ac- 
cepted for field investigation, or referred 
to a case unit for emergency assistance 
and a Report of Intake Interview is 
made. A file folder containing all per- 
tinent papers for each application is 
prepared, assigned, and transmitted to 
a Case Unit (if accepted). 


Social field investigators in the Case 
Unit have the basic responsibility for 
determining eligibility for public assist- 
ance, for recertifying each of their cases 
at stated intervals, and for seeing that 
assistance terminates when eligibility 
ceases, or is adjusted to meet changes 


in needs. This includes determining the 
amount of public assistance to be 
granted, authorizing the grant, and 
initiating related clerical work. The 
investigator prepares a Family Budget 
Work Sheet which estimates total needs 
of the case less any available income, 
lists different types of permissible assist- 
ance, and allocates payments to indi- 
vidual members of family. A Budget 
and Social Data Record for each case 
contains the personal data of those in- 
cluded, together with budget informa- 
tion, and serves as a basic record in the 
Case Unit until it is closed or trans- 
ferred. 


Recipients of public assistance are 
provided with medical, nursing, and 
hospital care, and may also receive den- 
tures, eyeglasses, or surgical appliances 
at public expense. Doctors, nursing 
agencies, pharmacies, and certain other 
vendors are paid directly by the De- 
partment of Welfare on authorization 
by the Welfare Center Medical Unit for 
the type of care required. The Medical 
Auditing Section of the Bureau of 
Finance and Statistics matches authori- 
zations with the related charges on 
invoices before approving payment. 


Repayments of assistance wrongfully 
or erroneously granted, or receipt of 
funds for the establishment of burial 
funds for recipients, are received in the 
welfare centers. The money and one 
copy of each permanent receipt is trans- 
mitted to the Miscellaneous Receipts 
Section of the Bureau of Finance and 
Statistics, which deposits the money in 
a special account, to be transferred as 
a credit to the original disbursing 
point. 

The Statistical Units of the welfare 
centers report to the Division of Statis- 
tics of the Bureau of Finance and Sta- 
tistics all information relating to vol- 
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ume, activity, and status of the work 
of the Department. The Daily Report of 
Action Taken is a chronological, official 


record of case actions and indicates by | 


code all case openings, closings, and 
transfers to or from other centers, as 
well as changes in case composition. 
The Statistical Unit of the welfare cen- 
ter prepares this report from similar 
reports received from the various Case 
Units. 


Other reports prepared by the Statis- 
tical Unit for the use of the Division 
of Statistics include a weekly analysis 
of case load; monthly reports on the 
status of the recertification process 
within each Case Unit; monthly re- 
ports per case unit of the social inves- 
tigator’s activity in the office and field; 
a listing of the number of medical 
authorizations of various types issued 
each day by the Medical Unit, showing 
totals for the month; and a weekly re- 
port showing a day by day number of 
applications for each type of assistance 
received, disposed of, and pending, with 
a monthly summary. 

An alphabetical master file at each 
welfare center constitutes the basic 
record for use in locating cases in the 
welfare center, information as to cur- 
rent social status, and prior public 
assistance. Much duplication of the data 
in the Master File Card is found in the 
card files maintained by individual units 
of the center for their specific purposes. 


Conclusions and Recommendations — 
The social investigators are required to 
spend considerable time in filling out 
numerous forms which might better be 
done by nonprofessional personnel to 
free social investigators for tasks de- 
manding their special skills and train- 
ing. 

The Notification of Additions and 
Changes in Authorizations and the 


Daily Report of Action Taken are both 
official reports of statistical and finan- 
cial actions. The first is the only author- 
ity for monthly issue of many millions 
of dollars by the Disbursing Section; 
neither report is certified over the 
signature of the Administrator and/or 
Office Manager of each welfare center 
as to the completeness, accuracy, or 


propriety of the information reported. 


Much of the statistical information ap- 
pears on both forms and originates 
largely from the same basic documents, 
so that they could be combined with 
little procedural change and, in addi- 
tion, could be coded to conform with 
the codes used by the Division of Sta- 
tistics in tabulating the statistical data 
reported. This would avoid the time- 
consuming task of recoding daily re- 
ports for purposes of preparing punch- 
cards. 


If the Master Card File and the col- 
lateral files now maintained by other 
units in the center could be replaced 
by one true Master File, time and effort 
would be materially saved, the error 
factor would be minimized, and a com- 
plete summary of the social and finan- 
cial history of a case would be available, 
which is not a fact now despite the 
detailed record of individual operations. 
A simple appliance, low in cost and 
inexpensive to operate, needing no skill 
or special training of an operator, could 
solve this problem by readily and 
cheaply reproducing and _ extracting 
case data which is now extracted by 
hand and then typed up. 


Investigator’s Daily Work Sheets 
were introduced at the request of the 
State Department of Social Welfare. 
Theoretically, this form provides a de- 
vice for planning caseload, making the 
maximum productive use of time, and 
facilitating organization of field and 
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office work; it also provides a method 
by which the Supervisor will carry out 
his over-all responsibility for the direc- 
tion of the Case Unit. The information 
is summarized monthly for each inves- 
tigator, for each Case Unit, and for all 
Case Units in the center, on special 
recapitulation sheets. 

The utility of these reports is ques- 
tionable. They add a considerable bur- 
den to already heavily loaded investi- 
gators and Case Unit clerks, without 
providing data not already obtainable 
through other sources or by simpler 
methods. In some instances information 
to be entered is little more than memo- 
randa and additional forms are still 
required for official action. 


Bureau of Finance: and Statistics 


The director of this bureau is charged 
specifically with responsibilities for: 
supervision of all fiscal and accounting 
operations; collection, compilation, and 
publication of all statistical reports; 
preparation of all budget estimates 
other than for personal services; deter- 
mination of all policies and procedures 
relating to financial and_ statistical 
operations; and liaison between the 
Department and other City, State, and 
Federal agencies with respect to fiscal 
and budgetary matters. si 

The bureau consists of the Division 
of Accounting and the Division of Sta- 
tistics, each of which is in charge of 
a director. Based upon the payroll for 
the second half of July, 1951, the 
bureau is staffed by 558 persons at an 
annual salary cost of $1,658,000. These 
figures cannot be considered as repre- 
senting the entire salary cost of the ac- 
counting and statistical operations of 
the Department. Certain employees at 
the welfare centers and in other bu- 





reaus spend all or part time in process- 
ing source data. 

The Director of the Bureau of Finance 
and Statistics receives an annual salary 
of $8,000 for over-all supervision of the 
work of 558 employees. 


The personnel is subject to a large 
turnover, probably due to a low pay 
scale, which does not make for smooth 
operation. Competent key men with 
years of service are difficult to replace 
at present salaries of $4,270 a year. 


In general, the forms in use through- 
out the bureau are not well designed 
and often result in cumbersome and 
time-consuming procedures. It is ap- 
parent that large savings could be 
effected each year if a small section 
were to be set up to conduct a constant 
and intensive review of the methods 
and procedures employed. 


Division ef Accounting 


The Day-Care Accounts Section re- 
ports directly to the Director of the 
Bureau of Finance and Statistics on 
matters of policy and the Appropriation 
Accounts Section is directly responsible 
to him in relation to budgetary matters. 
With these exceptions, the Director of 
the Division of Accounting supervises 
the operations of the 14 sections com- 
prising this division. 


The staff of the Office of the Director 
of the Division of Accounting audits all 
claims against the Department by out- 
side welfare districts for institutional 
and hospital care, out-of-City hospitals, 
and out-of-City school districts, and 
assembles data necessary to support 
claims for building occupancy costs 
subject to Federal reimbursement. The 
staff also prepares protests to Federal 
audit exceptions and Children’s Center 
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school lunch reports, makes occasional 
test audits, and devises procedures for 
use in the Division of Accounting. 

The director of this division has 
supervision of some 500 employees in 
the division and is paid an annual sal- 
ary of $6,650. 

Projected improvement of existing 
procedures in this division has been 
deterred by unavailability of appropria- 
tions for modern office equipment.* 

Chief Auditor — The Chief Auditor’s 
office (section) handles the Miscella- 
neous Expense Imprest Bank Account. 
This fund has a capital of $100,000 ad- 
vanced by the City Treasurer and 1s 
used to make emergency cash payments 
to relief recipients, to pay relief labor, 
removal expenses, certain expenses of 
the Division of Child Welfare, and also 
miscellaneous administrative expenses 
of the Department. It comprises 34 sub- 
imprest cash funds, including one 
kept in the Chief Auditor’s office. A 
fund has been advanced to each welfare 
center (used only for emergency pay- 
ments of assistance or carfare to clients 
or applicants), to the municipal shel- 
ters, to units of the Divisions of Child 
Welfare and Auxiliary Services, and to 
certain administrative units of the De- 
partment. These funds are reimbursed 
periodically with checks drawn on the 
Miscellaneous Expense Bank Account 
which is reimbursed by the City Treas- 
ury or by the Disbursing Section. 

Employees’ expense claims and cer- 
tain vendors’ claims and invoices having 
to do with public assistance, to be 
vouchered to the City Comptroller’s 
office for payment, are also processed 
by the Chief Auditor’s office. 

This office also receives checks from 
various sources which are made payable 





*Ep. Note: The 1952-538 budget provides 
$25,000 for the purchase of modern account- 
ing machines. 


to the Treasurer of the City of New 
York. These checks, together with 
checks drawn on the Miscellaneous 
Expense Imprest Account for miscel- 
laneous receipts deposited therein, are 
transmitted to the City Treasurer. 
Copies of Schedules of Vouchers, in- 
dicating the appropriation codes charge- 
able, are furnished to the Appropria- 


tion Accounts Section and the State 


Claims Section for all vouchers pre- 
pared in the Chief Auditor’s office, 
covering payments made either direct 
from the Miscellaneous Expense Ac- 
count or through the City Comptroller’s 
Office. 


The Chief Auditor’s office does no 
auditing, except checking the accuracy 
and propriety of the claims which it 
pays or processes: for payment. The 
sub-imprest funds are verified periodi- 
cally by the Field Audit Section. The 
principal duty of the Chief Auditor’s 
office is to process miscellaneous re- 
ceipts and expenditures which do not 
logically fit into other sections of the 
Division of Accounting. It also serves 
as a collection point, or clearing house, 
for reports on the financial activity of 
certain other sections. Although mis- 
named, the Chief Auditor’s office does 
perform necessary functions, handling 
a variety of receipts and payments in a 
businesslike manner. 


The “audit” of Employees’ Expense 
Claims entails laborious checking of in- 
dividual items involving small sums and 
is based entirely upon the employees’ 
claims, there being no evidence of ex- 
penditure. Furthermore, these claims 
have already been examined and passed 
as correct by the manager of the wel- 
fare center office. The entire time of 
two clerks, half the time of a third, plus 
considerable work by the assistant to 
the Chief Auditor is required in “audit- 
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ing’ these claims. Over a period of five 
months the checking of 15,800 individ- 
ual claims, representing a total amount 
of $51,750, resulted in disallowance 
of less than $1,150, or $230 per 
month. This amount is less than half 
the total monthly salaries of the clerks 
engaged in this work. The examination, 
if limited to a check of arithmetical 
accuracy and a test-check of amounts 
claimed against allowances, would 
largely eliminate the work of two clerks. 


Appropriation Accounts Section — The 


principal functions of this section are: 
to keep the details of charges and 
credits to the appropriation accounts of 
the Department, and to reconcile the 
balances with those reported by the 
City Comptroller; to code and certify 
requisitions before Stores or Purchase 
Requisitions are issued by the Division 
of Supplies and Services, and before 
open-market orders or contracts are 
issued by the Division of Plant Man- 
agement; to compile the detailed infor- 
mation (other than personal service 
and relief) necessary for preparation 
of budget requests; to prepare requests 
for budget transfers; and to review the 
rate of spending in relation to appro- 
priation balances. 


Other functions include: preparation 
of the quarterly schedules, to be filed 
by the State Claims Section with the 
State to obtain reimbursement for the 
Federal share of certain administrative 
expenses; audit and schedule for pay- 
ment of invoices for purchases per- 
mitted to be made directly by the 
Department; prepare reports of ac- 
counts as called for by Department 
or City officials; and to determine (for 
the Legal and Resource Divisions) the 
administrative costs applicable to re- 
covery cases and, where necessary, to 
testify in court in support of such costs. 


It is noted that the Appropriation 
Accounts Reports furnished by the City 
Comptroller’s Office are of little or no 
current value to the Department be- 
cause the balances of accounts kept by 
the Appropriation Accounts Section 
may for numerous reasons differ from 
those reported monthly and quarterly 
by the Comptroller. 


The Public Administration Service 
survey Report, submitted to the Depart- 
ment in 1950, states that functionally 
the Appropriations Accounts Section 
and the State Claims Section are closely 
allied, and that their separation results 
in substantial duplication. The present 
review fails to support this conclusion. 
The relationship between the functions 
of each appears remote, and the dupli- 
cation of little consequence. 


The Department of Welfare main- 
tains records of its appropriation ac- 
counts (and analyses of expenditures) 
which are also maintained by the 
Comptroller’s Office (although on a dif- 
ferent basis). The Department justifies 
this duplication on the grounds that it 
is necessary in order to control expen- 
ditures and prepare Budget requests. 
The time of at least four clerks is re- 
quired in keeping these duplicate rec- 
ords. Further inquiry should be made 
to determine whether this duplication 
of effort is fully warranted. It is doubt- 
ful whether the use of bookkeeping 
machines or other mechanical equip- 
ment in this work would be practical 
or economical. 


Field Audit Section—The State Comp- 
troller’s Office maintains a record of 
each case in the Federal categories of 
assistance. The Department of Welfare 
furnishes the State Comptroller’s Office 
with copies of all related relief payment 
rolls and reports case changes by means 
of the Notification of Additions and 
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Changes in Authorization. Based on an 
office review of such records, the State 
Comptroller’s Office raises questions 


which are sent to the Department, via — 


the State Department of Social Welfare, 
for investigation and reply. These are 
routed to the Field Audit Section for 
clearance. 


The “social” auditors of the State 
Department of Social Welfare review 
case records at the welfare centers on 
a test basis for the purpose of determin- 
ing eligibility, propriety of grants, etc. 
On the basis of such reviews, the State 
Department of Social Welfare sends 
lists of proposed disallowances to the 
Department for investigation and re- 
port; the Field Audit Section is charged 
with the responsibility of adjusting and 
reporting on them. 


The Field Audit Section also reviews 
the composite rolls to detect and correct 
apparent discrepancies, and to consoll- 
date payments so that proper Federal 
participation may be determined. It 
counts and examines the sub-imprest 
funds at the welfare centers about 
three times each year, and makes fre- 
quent visits to the centers to determine 
that refunds on assistance payments 
are being promptly and properly paid 
to the Miscellaneous Receipts Section. 
It also keeps records of refunds and 
recoveries for use in determining the 
proper disposition of disallowances by 
the State and reviews the propriety of 
proposed deductions on Home Relief 
payments submitted by the State. 


Other duties include: reconciling and 
scheduling changes in the number of 
“dependent relatives” (case heads) in- 
cluded in each month’s roll for Aid to 
Dependent Children to be submitted to 
the State; submitting to the Disbursing 
Section information for preparation of 
credit rolls on Federal categories, based 


on ineligibility, to be given to the State; 
reviewing completeness of listings of 
additions and changes in authoriza- 
tions; coding of preinvestigation rolls 
for the purpose of computing Federal 
participation; obtaining financial and 
statistical data on cases to be dis- 
allowed by the State; verifying results 
of annual hospital surveys (in re dis- 
allowances) made by the State; and 


conducting special surveys and investi- 


gations. 


Except for the counting of the im- 
prest cash funds and the checking of 
refund receipt records at the welfare 
centers, the work of this section can 
hardly be classed as auditing. Its audi- 
tors are in effect ‘trouble shooters” 
who spend the major portion of their 
time running down exceptions reported 
by the State. 


It appears that no audit of the rec- 
ords at the welfare centers underlying 
the public assistance grants paid out by 
the Disbursing Section is made by 
either the City Comptroller’s Office or 
the Department of Welfare. The au- 
thorizations for such grants are, in 
effect, the equivalent of checks drawn 
for the amounts authorized. No amount 
of checking at the central office is of 
any avail if eligibility has not been 
properly established, budgets have not 
been correctly computed, or amounts of 
grants or other pertinent changes have 
not been correctly reported to the Dis- 
bursing Section. 


The fact that many errors are made, 
and that the records are often incom- 
plete, is evidenced by the number of 
questions raised, corrections reported, 
and disallowances made by the State. 
These are principally attributable to 
the work at the welfare centers. Such 
errors are unavoidable in an operation 
of such magnitude and complexity and 
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some allowance should be made by the 
State for a reasonable margin of error. 


Many of the case reviews made by 
the State at centers result in substan- 
tial disallowances that must be borne 
by the City, a large number of which 
are attributable to failure to establish 
original or continued eligibility in the 
prescribed manner. The City is paying 
a heavy penalty for laxness at the wel- 
fare centers in carrying out the proce- 
dures prescribed; this could be reduced 
by assigning persons with duties con- 
fined to reviewing propriety of budgets 
and verifying original and continuing 
eligibility. Test audits of the documents 
in support of the financial data concern- 
ing public assistance grants as reported 
to the Disbursing Section should be 
conducted at welfare centers. 


The Field Audit Section should be 
charged with the responsibility of mak- 
ing regular audits, on a test basis, of 
the accounts of sections in the Division 
of Accounting which receive and dis- 
burse monies other than those clearing 
through the several public assistance 
imprest accounts. 


Children’s Accounts Section—The prin- 
cipal function of this section is to 
receive monies under agreements, court 
orders, or from other sources for the 
care and support of children committed 
to normal child-care institutions or 
boarding homes as public charges, and 
to pay over such monies to the City 
Treasurer. This section maintains ac- 
counts designed to show amounts due, 
but it does not follow up delinquent 
accounts. This function is assigned to 
the Bureau of Child Welfare. If the 
balance in an account is deemed uncol- 
lectible, the investigator notifies the 
Children’s Accounts Section of the fact, 
as a basis for writing off the arrearage. 


No bills or statements are regularly 
prepared or submitted directly to debt- 
ors for amounts due. Payments due 
are recorded in the accounts receivable 
in one amount for each quarter, in 
advance, so as to minimize the work of 
posting as weekly or monthly charges 
become due. When necessary, the charges 
are adjusted to changes made in the 
court orders, agreements, etc., and are 
checked by the Adjustment Unit for 
proper authorization and computation 
of the amount involved. Trial balances 
of the accounts receivable are taken off 
as a manual operation. 


In new accounts, bills are forwarded 
to the Bureau of Child Welfare if a 
payment is not received within 15 days 
after the effective date of an agreement 
or within two months from the effective 
date of a court order. When the arrears 
in an account are equivalent to 6, 12, 
or 24 months’ payments, a bill is pre- 
pared in duplicate and forwarded to the 
Bureau of Child Welfare, together with 
a notation as to the date of the last pay- 
ment. No further charges are made to 
the account after a two-year arrearage 
has accumulated and it is transferred 
from the “active” to the “inactive” 
ledger file, under a_ separate con- 
trol account. If a payment is received 
on an inactive account, or a new agree- 
ment or court order is executed, the 
charges are adjusted and the account 
is transferred to the “active ledger.” 


Numerous monthly and quarterly re- 
ports are prepared by this section for 
other sections and for the State. 


Trust fund accounts are opened on 
the basis of information received from 
the Bureau of Child Welfare and the 
monies received are turned over in the 
same form as received by the Trust 
Fund Unit to the City Treasurer, who 
reimburses the Department from these 
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funds for charges incurred in the sup- 
port of the beneficiaries. 

The functions of the Miscellaneous 
Receipts Section relating to the receiv- 
ing and disbursing of refunds and re- 
coveries could be divorced from the 
remainder of its duties and consoli- 
dated to advantage with those of the 
Children’s Accounts Section. If the 
physical location of its office were not 
a consideration, the Filiation Accounts 
Section could be wholly merged with 
the Children’s Accounts Section. In this 
way, the work of receiving, disbursing, 
and accounting for monies received 
from outside sources would be concen- 
trated in one section, which would be 
given a name indicative of its func- 
tions; accounts could be kept in a 
uniform manner by use of modern ac- 
counting machinery, with a consider- 
able savings in cost. 


At present, the accounts receivable 
have been balanced up to or about 
August, 1947. Five employees, with 
some clerical knowledge, are helping 
to bring this work up to date, but in 
view of the large number of postings 
involved, the balancing of these ac- 
counts for the years concerned repre- 
sents a _ sizeable undertaking. The 
number of accounts and transactions 
involved warrants the use of up-to-date 
accounting machine equipment to keep 
accounts receivable in continual balance, 
and to perform work faster, more 
accurately, and at much less cost. 


Balances due on inactive accounts 
receivable amount to about $1,900,000. 
The extent to which the prescribed pro- 
cedures for following up and writing 
off delinquent accounts are enforced 
is subject to question. They should be 
the subject of a special study, and the 
desirability of attaching collectors to 


the staff of the Children’s Accounts. . 
Section should also be considered. 


The City Treasurer is the custodian 
of the trust fund monies and is re- 
quired to keep an account for each — 
fund. These are undoubtedly the official 
accounts, but under present procedure, 
the Trust Fund Unit of the Children’s 
Accounts Section employs four persons 


(plus part time of a supervisor) who 


duplicate the accounts kept by the City 
Treasurer. The need for this duplica- 
tion is not apparent, since the City 
Treasurer could furnish the Trust Fund 
Unit with periodic listings of the fund 
balances in his custody and the issu- 
ance of requisitions could then be made 
with reference to such figures. If rec- 
ords of these accounts are to be con- 
tinued, proper forms should be provided 
for use, and their adaptability to 
machine methods considered. 


Filiation Accounts Section—As a matter 
of convenience to the Court of Special 
Sessions and the public, offices of this 
section are located in the Court build- 
ing at 100 Centre Street, New York. 
It appears essential that the records of 
this section be readily available to the 
Court, and one of its staff is required 
to be in attendance at sessions of the 
Court. The function of this section 
is to receive monies from putative 
fathers, under voluntary agreements or 
court orders, for the support of chil- 
dren born out of wedlock, and to pay 
them out as directed. 

“Seizure Accounts” arise through the 
seizure of funds left behind by hus- 
bands who desert their wives and 
abscond from the State. The monies and 
securities seized are turned over to the 


. Filiation Accounts Section for safe- 


keeping, and payments are made from 
them only under court orders. 
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If this section were not required to 
have its offices located in the courts 
building, a considerable saving could 
be effected by combining its operations 
with those of the Children’s Accounts 
Section. If this is not feasible, it should 
be made a direct adjunct of the Court 
of Special Sessions. In this case, it 
would probably be necessary to retain 
in the department the function of re- 
ceiving and disbursing monies paid in 
under voluntary agreements, a function 
which could be combined with those of 
the Children’s Accounts Section. 


The operations lend themselves very 
well to the use of bookkeeping machine 
methods. The cash receipts and dis- 
_bursements could be recorded simul- 
taneously with the postings to the ledger 
accounts, and the accounts could be 
kept in constant -balance. 


Miscellaneous Receipts Section — This 
section receives, accounts for, and dis- 
tributes money which is to be applied 
in reduction of assistance payments 
previously made. It may come from any 
of several sources and, in general, it 
is segregated into two classes, desig- 
nated as ‘‘Refunds” and “Recoveries.” 


Refunds are defined as monies which 
represent returns or partial] returns of 
specific payments of assistance, or, in 
other words, are identifiable as apply- 
ing to an individual payment or pay- 
ments of assistance made at determin- 
able points of time. Recoveries are 
defined as monies which cannot be 
identified with any specific payment or 
payments of assistance to the clients 
on whose accounts they are received. 
They must, therefore, be considered as 
reducing the total amount of grants 
paid during the entire period, or periods, 
of assistance. 

The work involved in classifying re- 
 ceipts as to type, and in computing the 


Federal, State, and local participation, 
is difficult and time consuming. Hight 
persons are engaged in processing 
receipts and preparing Reports of 
Recovery. 

The computation of the participation 
in recoveries is the major problem of 
the section, particularly in the Federal 
categories. The entire process of dis- 
tributing recoveries is lengthy and 
onerous, and involves the same amount 
of work whether the recovery be $1.00 
or $500.00. Three persons are occupied 
full time in this phase of the work but 
the average production per day is about 
three reports per employee. On the 
basis of the work done during the past 
fiscal year, a backlog existed on June 
30, 1951, which represented over 175 
percent of a year’s work. 

The Miscellaneous Receipts Section 
acts as both a receiving and disbursing 
agency. Consideration should be given 
to the possibility of combining its re- 
celving activities with those of the 
Children’s Accounts Section. If this 
were done, the combined volume would 
warrant the use of modern bookkeep- 
ing machines in preparing forms and 
in posting the individual accounts, with 
a considerable saving in clerical labor. 
The machine now used in posting the 
accounts does no more than an ordinary 
typewriter and, under these circum- 
stances, manual postings could be done 
in less time. 

The actual disbursing of money by 
this section is incidental to the deter- 
mination of the allocation of such 
money. The disbursing function and the 
work of allocating recoveries and re- 
funds might be transferred to the 
Disbursing Section where direct access 
to the ledger cards would eliminate the 
necessity for obtaining transcripts. 
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The Collections Unit of the Resource 
Division keeps some 6,000 memorandum 
accounts covering refunds and recov- 
eries which are to be paid in install- 
ments. It also initiates the preparation 
of bills to the debtors for each monthly 
installment due. However, since there 
is no assurance as to the accuracy of 
the memorandum accounts, it relies on 
information from the Miscellaneous 
Receipts Section as to payments and 
balances. Since the amounts due from 
debtors are presumably enforceable 
claims based on agreements and judg- 
ments, they should be formally set up as 
charges in the accounts of the Miscel- 
laneous Receipts Section and, if neces- 
sary, bills should be prepared and 
followed-up under the supervision of 
this Section. 


It is suggested that only one check 
be drawn to the City Treasurer at the 
end of each month covering all money 
received for burial funds in lieu of 
separate checks as now issued. If the 
Department cannot retain custody of 
burial funds it would appear that 
proper procedure would require the 
City Treasurer to make direct payment 
of bills for funeral expenses, so that 
some of the existing duplication of 
effort in accounting for these funds 
would be eliminated. 


The Record of Cash Received form is 
really a ledger sheet and its name 
should be changed. If these forms were 
made smaller and printed on a heavier 
paper stock, they could be handled and 
filed with greater facility. Since the 
accounts are controlled by types of 
assistance, time of bookkeepers could 
be saved if these forms were printed on 
a different colored paper for each 
category. 

The physical arrangement of the 
section office is such that the cashiers’ 


cages are conveniently accessible from — 
the street, but are poorly designed. Re- 
moval of glass partitions would make ~ 
available additional space for better 
arrangement of the desks, safe, etc., 
and the cashiers would be in full view 
of their fellow employees. The glass 
between the cashier and the public 
should be replaced or painted over to 
a height sufficient to prevent an outside 
view of the counter, cash drawer, and 
safe. 

Disbursing Section — The Disbursing 
Section produces the rolls of authorized 
public assistance payments, and draws 
and mails the checks to the relief 
clients. Recurring grants are paid in 
two equal semi-monthly payments, while 
special checks and rolls for single- 
issue authorizations are prepared each 
day. The checks and the rolls for all 
types of public assistance are produced 
on the basis of information reported by 
the welfare centers, where the docu- 
ments in support of such information 
are kept. Unless found to be incomplete 
or. in disagreement with existing rec- 
ords in the section, this information is 
accepted as being correct and as reflect- 
ing proper authorization. 


The rolls and the checks are pro- 
duced in separate operations by tabu- 
lating machine methods, carefully 
controlled at every step. Separate rolls 
are produced for each welfare center 
and for each type of assistance. The 
checks are drawn on separate bank ac- 
counts, carried in the name of the 
Department, and maintained for each 
type of assistance. These accounts are 
operated on the imprest system and are 
replenished through vouchers submitted 
to the City Comptroller. 


The Disbursing Section also produces 
monthly ‘‘composite”’ rolls for each type 
of public assistance and for each wel- 
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fare center which set forth for each 
case the amounts of regular and special 
grants paid, expenditures for medical 
care, emergency cash payments which 
may have been made during the month, 
and hospitalization costs. These rolls 
form the basis for determining the 
amount of reimbursement to be claimed 
for State and Federal participation. 
The actual compilation of these rolls is, 
of necessity, some three months after 
the month covered. 


The composite rolls are eventually 
filed to support vouchers to the City 
Comptroller for replenishment of the 
imprest bank accounts for each type of 
public assistance. They are also used 
to support claims filed against the State 
for reimbursements. 


Duplicate sets of the punch-cards 
used in producing the rolls and checks 
each month for regular and special 
grants are prepared and processed in 
connection with the monthly statistics 
compiled by the Division of Statistics. 
Cards are also punched for the statis- 
tical actions reported by the centers on 
the Daily Reports of Action Taken. 

The Disbursing Section also per- 
forms various other duties, some of 
which relate directly to the production 
of the rolls, checks, and “composite” 
rolls, while others are of a supplemen- 
tary or collateral nature. 


The Disbursing Section appears to be 
well organized, and is operated in an 
efficient and businesslike manner. It 
processes some 4,500,000 checks, and 
records about 500,000 changes a year. 
The present methods of producing pub- 
lic assistance rolls and checks have 
been carefully reviewed. There is little 
doubt that the IBM tabulating machine 
methods are those best adopted to 
accumulating the financial and statis- 
tical data necessary to meet the strict 


requirements of the Federal and State 
governments. 

Production at the welfare center of 
the punch-cards necessary to list data 
affecting the relief rolls is being con- 
ducted on an experimental basis in the 
Melrose Center. Details are given in a 
later section of this Report. If this 
change is adopted, most of the work 
of the Disbursing Section in connection 
with key punching of cards for regular 
and special grants would be eliminated. 


Composite rolls are produced about 
three months after the end of the 
month to which they apply. The posting 
of payments to the ledger cards main- 
tained for each case cannot be done 
until after these rolls have been run. 
The requirements of the State as to 
the items to be included on the com- 
posite rolls have created this time lag. 
To compile these rolls, information 


~must be gathered from sources other 


than the public assistance rolls, and 
cards must be punched to record such 
information. There seems to be little 
possibility of reducing this time lag 
under present State requirements. 


The preparation of transcripts of 
public assistance payments for the Mis- 
cellaneous Receipts and other sections 
requires the expenditure of considerable 
time and effort, without assurance that 
the information reported is complete 
or correct. Up-to-date information is 
difficult to get because of the time lag 
in posting the ledger cards. The infor- 
mation on these transcripts is first 
copied from the available records and 
later typewritten, thus affording oppor- 
tunity for error. Elimination of the 
necessity for typing would reduce the 
possibility for error and save time. 

Payments of assistance are computed 
on a monthly basis, but are made in 
two equal installments. This doubles 
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the number of checks produced, re- 
corded, and accounted for during the 
year. The cost of such a practice seems 
to outweigh the undetermined amount 
of savings produced because payments 
on cases to be closed can be stopped 
sooner. The number of case closings 
for the Aid to the Blind, Aid to the 
Disabled, and Old Age Assistance cate- 
gories are few compared with other 
types of assistance, according to statis- 
tics available. 


If payments for these three cate- 
gories were to be changed to a monthly 
basis, the high cost of processing about 
1,000,000 checks a year would be saved 
plus a drastic reduction in the cost of 
all the involved paper work, prepara- 
tion of. rolls, postage, etc. The change 
suggested would be relatively easy to 
put. into effect, since it would simplify 
rather than complicate the existing 
procedures. 


The present physical layout of IBM 
tabulating machine equipment is not 
conducive to utmost efficiency in opera- 
tion. Steps should be taken, in co-opera- 
tion with IBM, to effect a rearrange- 
ment which will afford greater facility 
and economy in the various processes 
employed. 


The composite roll is the only record 
produced which itemizes, in one place, 
the various disbursements and charges 
for each case, and which indicates the 
nature and amount of each. From the 
standpoint of the State, this is a very 
important record and is the means 
whereby it may secure maximum reim- 
bursement for Federal participation. As 
a basis for determining the monthly 
cost of each case, however, it is unre- 
liable because of the variance in charg- 
ing assistance to months of service and 
to months of payment. For example: 
payments for medical care and care in 


voluntary hospitals are taken up in the © 
composite rolls for the month of pay- 
ment, whereas charges for public hos- 
pital care are taken up in the month 
of service. While this treatment con- | 
forms to the methods prescribed by the 
State and Federal governments, it is 
apparent that statistics prepared on the 
basis of. figures accumulated in this 


fashion would be meaningless. 


Hospital Accounts Section — The four 
principal functions of this section are: 


(1) To determine the eligibility of 
hospitalized patients for purposes of 
reimbursement under the four Federal 
categories. 


(2) To prepare the accounts or 
charges for hospitalization on cases 
regularly receiving public assistance in 
the Federal categories in order that the 
State Claims Section may claim reim- 
bursement from the State. 


(8) To prepare the hospital accounts 
or charges of indigent patients not 
regularly receiving public assistance in 
the Federal categories, who have State 
or Charge-back Status, and to certify 
such charges to the State Claims Sec- 
tion for reimbursement from the State 
or other welfare districts. 


(4) To prepare the accounts or 
charges for infirmary cases receiving 
assistance under three of the Federal 
categories so that the State Claims 
Section may claim reimbursement. 


For purposes of the State’s share of 
reimbursement, a case may receive 183 
days of hospitalization (either continu- 
ous or intermittent) in any calendar 
year. The Federal share includes this 
period plus the maximum of six months 
immediately thereafter. 


Monthly listings of charges for both 
public and voluntary hospital cases are 
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submitted to the State Claims Section 
as a basis for claiming reimbursement. 


Hospitalization charges are frequently 
over-billed because discharge copies of 
the Hospitalization slips are received 
long after the date of discharge, or be- 
cause full or partial payments of charges 
may have been received by the hospitals 
from insurance companies, liability 
cases, or other sources. Such credits due 
the State are reported on an adjust- 
ment schedule which is sent to the 
Disbursing Section each month. 


The City is entitled to reimburse- 


ment for Federal participation only in - 


the cost of Public Home and Infirmary 
eare of persons who are eligible for 
- assistance under either Aid to the Blind, 
Aid to the Disabled, or Old Age Assis- 
tance up to a maximum of $30 a month. 

The City loses an undetermined 
amount each year in the processing of 


hospital charges applicable to welfare 


cases. This loss arises principally from 
the fact that in many instances the 
welfare centers are not aware that 
cases in their care have been hospital- 
ized until they are subsequently ad- 
vised by the Hospital Accounts Section. 
This section is dependent upon the 
Department of Hospitals for its infor- 
mation, which is not received until 
from four to six weeks after the admis- 
sion dates. Thus, the welfare centers 
are delayed in eliminating or reducing 
the amounts of the grants on the cases 
hospitalized. This delay may result in 
disallowances by the State for purposes 
of reimbursement. In other instances, 
reimbursement may be lost through 
inability to identify cases reported by 
the Department of Hospitals with the 
master file of cases under care (this 
being attributable to the use of aliases, 
and so on). 


A master file of cases under care in 
the Federal categories, consisting of 
approximately 122,000 cards, is kept 
by the Hospital Accounts Section. 
Analysis showed that this master file 
of 122,000 cards is constantly being 
posted and maintained in order to 
establish “eligibility”? for hospital cases 
representing only 3 percent of the total 
number of cases, a non-use or waste 
factor of 97 percent. Obviously this is 
illogical and costly. A better and more 
direct method should be found. 


Consideration should be given to the 
possibility of expediting the transmis- 


sion of information from the hospitals 


to the Hospital Accounts Section and, 
in turn, to the welfare centers, and of 
eliminating the necessity for keeping a 
master file of cases. It would seem that 
the volume of hospital cases would 
warrant transferring the investigators, 
now processing these cases in the hos- 
pitals, from the Department of Hospi- 
tals to the Department of Welfare. They 
would then work in conjunction with 
the Hospital Accounts Section and be 
responsible for clearing all cases with 
which they were concerned in a direct 
and straight line procedure. 


The present method of determining 
“eligibility” would be unnecessary since 
this would be automatically established 
by the welfare centers in the processing 
of the Hospital Admission Records re- 
ceived from the Hospital Accounts Sec- 
tion. Changes in status of hospitalized 
cases could be posted by the Hospital 
Accounts Section from the Daily Re- 
ports of Action Taken to the Form 
M PA-15 kept for each case, instead 
of to the master file cards. 


The section appears overstaffed. The 
work of processing Local Charge cases 
in the four Federal categories is decen- 
tralized and is divided among three 
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groups of employees organized on a 
comparable basis whose work is identi- 
cal in most respects. With but slight 
rearrangement of the work load, the 
number of employees could be reduced 
without impairing the present output 
and, if certain functions were central- 
ized, even greater reductions could be 
made. 


Controls are not kept to determine 
the accuracy of the work, to assure that 
slips for each case hospitalized are 
received, or to keep from losing slips 
being processed. Methods should be de- 
vised for adequate controls of hospital 
charges to be recouped. 


Medical Auditing Section—The princi- 
pal function of this section is to process 
for payment all invoices from doctors, 
pharmacies, and other vendors for serv- 
ices and supplies furnished to relief 
recipients under the medical care pro- 
gram. The required authorizations, 
approvals, and acknowledgments of re- 
ceipt of merchandise are evidenced by 
special forms from various sources. 


The Medical Auditing Section draws 
checks on the Medical Imprest Account 
in payment of bills from doctors, nurs- 
ing agencies, and pharmacies. Invoices 
for dentures, eyeglasses, and surgical 
appliances are transmitted to the City 
Comptroller for payment after being 
processed. Card records are kept of the 
payments made to each doctor, nursing 
agency, and vendor. 

Within the limitations and require- 
ments imposed upon it, the Medical 
Auditing Section is well operated. It 
handles a very considerable volume of 
detail, including the sorting and filing 
of countless authorizations, reports, 
special approvals, and prescriptions, 
with commendable dispatch. It main- 
tains complete and adequate records, so 
that it can quickly determine the status 


of any item, and the action taken 
thereon. 


However, the value to the taxpayer 
of some of the work required of this 
section is open to question. Cost analy- 
sis reveals that salaries alone in the 
Medical Auditing Section amount to 
about 16 cents for every dollar paid out 
as a result of its work. This is only a 


part of the total cost. The related over- 


head and the cost of employees’ time 
at the welfare centers cannot be read- 
ily estimated. The work of the section 
with regard'to payments for physicians’ 
services, nursing care, pharmaceuticals, 
and related services cannot be classed 
as auditing. There is no evidence, other 
than the creditor’s statement, to estab- 
lish the fact that the supplies or services 
were actually supplied or performed. 
The fiscal and accounting requirements 
of the medical care program appear to 
be directed chiefly toward establishing 
the need for, and authorizing, the furn- 
ishing of services and materials at, or 
below, approved fees and prices. 


Having authorized their purchase, 
the program requires that the Medical 
Auditing Section gather evidence of this 
authority before the payment of claims. 
Many forms, varying in size, shape, and 
color are employed, and no claims are 
processed for payment until the re- 
quired authorization (and very likely 
a special approval) is produced. Should 
it be missing, the charge must be deleted 
from the invoice, and laboriously tran- 
scribed to another invoice form, to be 
filed away until the missing forms turn 
up. Other forms are filled in and dis- 
tributed in an effort to procure the 
original forms, or to satisfactorily ex- 
plain their absence. Only in the case of 
invoices paid by the City Treasurer is 
evidence required as to the receipt of 
satisfactory merchandise. In other 
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words, all that is established in the 
“audit” of over 80 percent of the pay- 
ments for medical care is the fact that 
the purchases were authorized. 


Centralized control of the medical 
care program (as now effective) is 
merely perfunctory and involves com- 
plicated procedures which contribute 
little. A group of 15 trained pharma- 
cists is engaged in pricing each item on 
every prescription for which payment 
is claimed, whether the charge be five 
cents or five dollars, but no records of 
savings are kept. In 1948 a test was 
made of a group of 600 invoices from 
retail pharmacies which showed that 
downward revisions and disallowances 
amounted to about 12 percent of the 
amounts claimed. If this figure can be 
considered representative, the pricing 
procedure saved less than $50,000 dur- 
ing the past fiscal year. The aggregate 
annual salaries of these pharmacists, 
without allowance for related overhead, 
is about $46,000. 


Investigation indicates strongly that 
simplified and less costly auditing and 
pricing procedures could be substituted 
with little danger of losses through 
irregular payments. In sharp contrast, 
it should be noted that about $135,- 
000,000 will be paid out directly to 
relief recipients this year with no real 
audit of the payments. 


Much time and material could be 
saved if the present Authorization, 
Doctor’s Report, and Invoice could be 
replaced with a single form combining 
the functions of all three for any one 
case for one month and embodying 
“self-auditing”’ characteristics. 


The process by which checks on the 
Medical Imprest Account are produced 
is cumbersome and requires the use of 
three special machines. Since invoices 
from doctors, nursing agencies, and 


retail pharmacies are already proc- 
essed by punch-card methods, consid- 
eration should be given to producing 
the checks by the same methods. As an 
alternative, checks can be produced 
complete (except for signature), to- 
gether with the check register, in one 
operation, by use of a suitable book- 
keeping machine which would replace 
the three different machines now used. 
Checks should be individual, rather 
than in sheets, thus eliminating the 
cutting process. 


A new “payment card” could be de- 
signed to combine the functions of the 
one now used and the Panel Card, which 
are pen and ink records. Postings of 
payments to this card would be made 
on the.bookkeeping machine simulta- 
neously with the production of checks. 


The Medical Auditing Section main- 
tains its own master file, in case num- 
ber order, of under-care cases, which is 
kept current by postings from the Daily 
Reports of Action Taken. A similar file 
is maintained in alphabetical order by 
the Hospital Accounts Section. If a 
combined authorization-invoice form 
for medical service is adopted, these 
new forms could be arranged alphabeti- 
cally and checked against the master 
file in the Hospital Accounts Section, 
thus eliminating the duplication. Fur- 
ther, if the charges on monthly invoices 
from nursing agencies were to be listed 
alphabetically instead of by case num- 
ber, the current status could also be 
readily checked against the master file 
of the Hospital Accounts Section. 


With respect to payments to retail 
pharmacies, it is suggested that the 
reasons for disallowances be coded and 
printed on the back of the Analysis of 
Vendor’s Original Invoice, which is sent 
to the vendor with the check. As an alter- 
native, standard explanations could be 
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stamped on the forms by means of 
rubber stamps. It is also suggested that 
totals be carried forward on the invoice 
form from sheet to sheet and a single 


check be issued for the invoice total, 


instead of a separate check for each 
sheet. 


The 80 different forms used in con- 
nection with authorizing and making 
payments for medical care create many 
problems for the persons who must 
process them for accounting purposes. 
Few contain instructions as to the dis- 
tribution of copies. Some are not clear 
and specific as to the information re- 
quired. The titles of some are mislead- 
ing and others have no title at all. All 
these forms should be studied for the 
purpose of designing a more adequate 
and better integrated group. 


Day Care Accounts Section—This sec- 
tion, while physically located in, and 
operating under, the supervision of the 
Division of Accounting of the Bureau 
of Finance and Statistics, is carried on 
the payroll of the Bureau of Child 
Welfare. 


Day-care centers in the City num- 
ber 104, with about 5,000 children in 
attendance. Approximately 85 percent 
of their expenditures are financed by 
the Department of Welfare, which 
Supervises their operations. They are 
sponsored by 79 independent private 
agencies which are registered with, and 
approved by, the Department. A formal 
plan of operation and budget of each 
operating agency for the ensuing year 
must be approved by the Bureau of 
Child Welfare before it can become 
effective. The payrolls and expenses, 
over and above the income from fees 
and contributions by the sponsoring 
agencies, are originally disbursed by the 
centers out of working capital funds 
advanced by the City. On the basis of 


vouchers submitted by the centers and 
approved by the Department, the City 
Comptroller’s Office issues warrants in 
payment of the City’s share. Each day- 
care center keeps its own accounts and 
must produce the financial data re- 
quired to be reported to the Department. 
The Day Care Accounts Section re- 
ceives and processes vouchers for reim- 
bursement, makes test-audits of the 


~ accounts of the operating agencies, 


makes comparisons of actual with budget 
estimates of income and expenses, checks 
the eligibility, and keeps an attendance 
and fee record for each child (reported 
monthly). 


The centers are reimbursed for the 
City’s share of expenses and cost of 
repairs, alterations, and permanent 
equipment on substantiated claims sub- 
mitted by them. Salaries and other 
expenses are reimbursed to the extent 
that they exceed income. Budget 
control is maintained by the Day Care 
Accounts Section on a monthly basis 
and through analysis of the financial 
operations of each center. Statistical 
records and the field auditing activity 
of the section permit close supervision 
and appraisal of center operations. 


This section is well organized and 
is functioning smoothly. Its procedures 
are well thought out and there is no 
apparent duplication of effort. While 
all its records are manually kept, they 
are of such nature as to preclude the 
efficient use of machine methods. The 
partial record of attendance, based on 
posting one month in each quarter on 
the Attendance Card (Form M-874R), 
apparently serves no useful purpose. It 
involves some 20,000 hand postings a 
year, and should be discontinued. 


State Claims Section—This section pre- 
pares, files, and accounts for claims 
made against the State of New York 
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for reimbursement of the Federal and 
State share of expenditures for public 
assistance, hospital and institutional 
care, salaries and other administrative 
expenses. In addition, it bills outside 
welfare districts for hospital and insti- 
tutional care. 


The work of this section is extremely 
complicated by reason of the require- 
ments of law and those of the State 
Department of Social Welfare and of 
the State Comptroller’s Office. These 
require that claims filed against the 
State, and the accounting records per- 
taining to them, be stated in terms of 
the Federal and State share of reim- 
bursement, even though the City re- 
-ceives no money direct from the Federal 
government. These segregations are 
checked by the State. There are 26 
different types of claims for reimburse- 
ment involving the preparation and 
processing of about 80 separate claims 
at the required intervals on bases which 
vary to a considerable extent. 


Cases accepted for relief which do 
not have residence in the State for at 
least one year prior to acceptance are 
known as State Charge cases and the 
City is entitled to recoup 100 percent 
of assistance given, up to the expiration 
of this one-year period. 


Claims must be filed to recoup the 
balance of 20 percent of relief pay- 
ments made on State Charge cases over 
and above the 80 percent collected on 
the rolls in which they were included. 
The procedures involved are extremely 
complex and entail multitudinous de- 
tails in establishing claim eligibility to 
avoid loss to the City. The status of 
State Charge cases must be approved 
by the State before claim can be made 
for reimbursement of the 20 percent 
balance. The effective date of eligibility, 
as determined by State procedures, has 


considerable bearing on the amount of 
the City’s recovery of assistance, in that 
any assistance which may have been 
given prior to such date may not be 
claimed as to the 20 percent balance. 
The method of establishing the effective 
date of 100 percent reimbursement is 
entirely the prerogative of the State. 
Separate claims are filed for each type 
of assistance and must be authenticated 
by supporting documents and records. 
Details of claims filed for Approved 
State Charge cases are completely 
checked by the State Department of 
Social Welfare. 


The Hospital and Institutional Care 
Unit prepares and accounts for billings 
and claims for hospital charges con- 
cerned with Federal relief categories, 
State Charge cases, and outside wel- 
fare districts; and for institutional 
care of children on State Charge cases. 


The work of this section appears to 
be well organized. A staff of 34 people 
at an annual salary cost of $114,000 
seems excessive in order to account for 
reimbursable expenditures and to pre- 
pare claims to secure reimbursement. 
However, in view of the complexities of 
law and the many exacting require- 
ments of the State government, it ap- 
pears that little can be done to reduce 
the work involved except by revising 
the procedures now in use. 


The seven following suggestions may, 
to some extent, simplify the work of 
this section: 

(1) Since the State subsequently 
audits the charges billed by hospitals 
and institutions, its requirement for 
the furnishing of warrant numbers and 
dates could be rescinded without loss 
of any existing safeguards. 

(2) Consideration should be given to 
mechanizing the manually kept Work in 
Process ledger and the Claim Register. 
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(3) New forms should be devised for 
the special rolls prepared to obtain the 
remaining 20 percent reimbursement on 
State Charge cases now made up on 
forms not intended for the purpose. 

(4) The State should reimburse for 
the salaries of employees whose status 
has not yet been approved and, if nec- 
essary, make later deductions for those 
not approved. 

(5) The State Charge Control Sheet 
Should be redesigned. 

(6) Checks received in payment of 
amounts billed to other welfare dis- 
tricts for hospital and institutional care 
are entered in a cash book and are then 
sent to the Chief Auditor’s Office with 
a letter of transmittal. A typed listing 
on a special form designed for the pur- 
pose would replace both of these 
writings. 

(7) The method used by the State 
in determining the effective period of 
100 percent reimbursement on State 
Charge cases results in losses to the 
City. Although the State permits ap- 
peals in cases where it can be shown 
that delays in documenting lack of 
State residence are beyond the control 
of the Department, no such appeals 
have been filed. This procedure should 
be adopted. 


Reconciliation Section — This section 
reconciles each month the book balances 
of 14 of the bank accounts in the cus- 
tody of the Department with those re- 
ported by the bank. In addition, it 
handles inquiries and complaints re- 
garding checks reported as lost, stolen, 
or undelivered, and furnishes the City 
Comptroller with information required 
in connection with claims to be filed for 
losses resulting from forged endorse- 
ments. 


The bank reconciliations as now pre- 
pared are not true reconciliations in 


that to a large extent derived totals of 
outstanding checks are used, unsup- 
ported by any details. Sorting and list- 
ing of checks should be done monthly. 
Comparison of this monthly listing with. 
rolls in the Disbursing Section would 
provide the amounts of the individual 
checks outstanding, so that a true 
reconciliation could be effected and 


_ errors detected. 


Checks issued should be controlled 
and accounted for on the basis of one 
control account for each of the two 
regular monthly payment dates and one 
account for all checks issued on other 
days during the month. 


For reconciling the bank accounts, 
other than those having punch-card 
checks, the Reconciliation Section 
should be furnished with listings of the 
checks drawn on all such accounts so 
that paid checks would be checked off 
against them. Lists of checks outstand- 
ing would then be prepared only at the - 
end of the month and the long process 
of listing each check returned would be 
eliminated. The use of Form M-299, 
which is an unnecessary duplication of 
Form M-940 (Schedule of Outstanding 
Checks) should be discontinued. 


After each regular relief payment 
date, numerous checks are returned to 
the Disbursing Section by the Post 
Office because of its inability to locate 
the payees. These are sent to the welfare 
centers for investigation and report, 
and the majority are usually canceled 
on the basis of such reports. The lapse 
of time between the date they are re- 
ceived and finally canceled is sufficient 
to make impractical the procedure 
which requires the Reconciliation Sec- 
tion to list the details of outstanding 
checks 18 days after date of issue. 


Payroll Section—The Payroll Section 
does not prepare the regular payrolls, 
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nor does it write the pay checks. Its 
principal function is to maintain de- 
tailed records of individual employ- 
ment, provide the Central Payroll 
Division of the City Comptroller’s Office 
with the necessary information so that 
it may prepare the payrolls and write 
the checks, and finally to verify their 
accuracy before checks are drawn. 

Regular payrolls are on a semi- 
monthly basis, and employees are paid 
up to date on the 15th and last day of 
each month. These payrolls are pre- 
pared by the City’s Central Payroll 
Division (using an Addressograph 
system), and based on the last preced- 
ing regular payroll, adjusted by such 
changes as have been reported by the 
Payroll Section. In effect, regular pay- 
rolls are prepared on the basis of 
information which is a half-month old. 
If, on any regular payday, an employee 
is not entitled to the full amount of the 
check which has been drawn to his 
order, the check is withheld until suffi- 
cient time has elapsed for the difference 
to be earned. 

Employees at central offices and the 
welfare centers are required to report 
their time each day by means of an 
IBM time-clock system, using IBM 
punch cards which last for the entire 
week. In certain other locations time is 
recorded by use of daily time sheets. 
The recent installation of the IBM 
clocks and time cards is the first step 
toward a machine-kept time-record sys- 
tem. At present, however, no use is 
being made of this equipment for the 
accumulation by mechanical means of 
data as to hours worked, lateness, over- 
time, or absence. With the new equip- 
ment there should be little difficulty in 
keeping such records to make the 
system fully effective. 


It appears that no examination of 
the basic payroll records, appointments, 
attendance records, etc. is made by the 
City Comptroller’s Office. So long as the 
payrolls bear the certificates required to 
be executed by the various persons con- 
cerned (bookkeeper, department head, 
auditor, Civil Service Commission pay- 
roll clerks, etc.), they are paid without 
further audit. 


Under a proper application of ma- 
chine methods, the Payroll Section 
could produce the pay checks, pay state- 
ments, and the payrolls at a consider- . 
ably smaller expenditure than is now 
required to operate this section. At 
present, these are prepared by the 
Central Payroll Division of the City 
Comptroller’s Office from data tran- 
scribed from the original records by 
the Payroll Section and furnished to 
this division. Since there is now no field 
audit of the underlying payroll records, 
it appears that it is costing a good part 
of $158,000 a year in salaries alone to 
have the Payroll Section tell the City’s 
Central Payroll Division what to put 
on the pay checks and payrolls. In pri- 
vate business, a complete payroll setup 
for 7,600 employees would be handled 
by less than half the size of that (46 
persons) attached to the Payroll Sec- 
tion. Handwritten earnings records for 
a payroll as large as this are unheard 
of in the business world. 


There is an apparent duplication of 
effort between the Bureau of Personnel 
and Office Management (which origi- 
nates much of the data affecting pay- 
rolls), the City’s Central Payroll Divi- 
sion, and the Payroll Section. The 
payroll methods employed by the City 
appear antiquated. 

Although payees’ endorsements on 
checks have long been accepted as 
proper proof of payment, City em- 
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ployees are also required to sign the 
payroll sheets when receiving their 
checks. In contrast, the assistance checks 
are mailed to clients and the check 
endorsements are accepted as evidence 
of payment. Yet, in paying employees, 
this outmoded system remains. 
Accounting machines were perfected 
years ago to produce checks, pay state- 
ments, earning'’s records, and payrolls in 
one operation. The employees in the 
Department of Welfare receive no pay 
statements; they must get the details 
of their pay from the payroll sheet at 
the time they affix their signatures. 


The “line item’ system used by the 
City in budgeting for personal services 
is archaic and long since abandoned in 
good municipal budget practice. Under 
this system, some 800 lines are required 
in the budget for the salaries and wages 
of the various positions held by em- 
ployees of the Department. In actual 
practice, employees are _ physically 
transferred as occasion requires, with- 
out the appropriate changes being made 
on the payrolls affected. As a result, the 
Payroll Section must do considerable 
reshuffling of pay checks and payroll 
sheets on pay days in order to deliver 
the checks to the proper locations. 

In view of the circumstances under 
which it operates, the procedures of 
Payroll Section cannot be streamlined 
and costs reduced unless radical changes 
are made in the basic payroll system 
used by the City.* Under the system as 
now constituted, nothing would be 
gained by mechanizing the postings to 
the Salary and Attendance Records, 
now kept manually by 26 clerks, unless 
the section were permitted to combine 
the production of pay checks, pay state- 
ments and payrolls with this operation. 





*EXp. NoTE: See Chapter IX, Section 2, for 
results of the Barrington study on payrolls. 


Alternative suggestions are: 

(a) Provide the Department with an 
additional imprest fund for the pur- 
pose of paying its payrolls, and author- 
ize it to produce and pay the payrolls 
subject to audit by the City Comp- 
troller’s Office. This would permit the 
use of effective machine methods, and 
would undoubtedly result in substantial 


_ savings both in the Payroll Section and 


the City’s Central Payroll Division. 


(b) Transfer all record keeping with 
respect to employees earnings to the 
City’s Central Payroll Division. The 
remaining functions of the Payroll Sec- 
tion, such as maintenance of leave and 
attendance records and the distribution 
of pay checks, could be carried on with 
a greatly reduced staff. From a City- 
wide viewpoint, such a change would 
pave the way for the adoption of up-to- 
date machine methods in the City’s 
Central Payroll Division. 


Division of Statistics 


In general, the welfare centers do not 
regularly compile statistics solely for 
their own use. They do, however, origi- 
nate and process most of the source 
material used by the Division of Statis- 
tics in preparing its reports. This 
division issues, in mimeograph form, a 
comprehensive monthly statistical re- 
port comprising 47 pages, distributed 
to executives of the Department and to 
outside agencies and individuals. The 
large majority of the statistics included 
in this report are expansions of those 
required to be reported in summary 
form to the State Department of Social 
Welfare. In addition to this report, the 
Division of Statistics prepares and dis- 
tributes other statistical reports to 
Department executives, State officials, 
the press, and to the Welfare Council. 
These total 39 over-all, and include 3 
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weekly reports, 31 monthly reports, 3 
quarterly reports, and 2 annual reports. 


With a few minor exceptions, all the 
statistics contained in these reports are 
obtained as by-products of the processes 
by which those filed with the State are 
produced. 


Conclusions and Recommendations 


Considerable time and money are 
being expended in the Division of Sta- 
tistics and the welfare centers in re- 
cording, tabulating, and reporting a 
great variety of statistics. It would be 
difficult to estimate the cost of produc- 
ing these data since many employees 
at the centers spend only part time on 
this work, and the salary cost of tabu- 
lating machine operators (attached to 
the Disbursing Section) at the central 
office is not segregated. 


To a large extent the public assistance 
statistics produced are, at least dollar- 
wise, collections of figures which have 
little value since they are neither com- 
prehensive nor accurate. Great care 1s 
exercised in compiling statistics relat- 
ing to the public assistance caseload. It 
is an ephemeral standard and can really 
be misleading, for the true significance 
of certain of these figures is subject to 
serious question. The creation of the 
new Federal category in October, 1950, 
for Aid to the Disabled served to inflate 
the total caseload by creating new cases 


out of cases under other types of 
assistance. 


The number of families receiving 
assistance, which figure would be the 
most meaningful and indicative of 
trends and costs, is not being currently 
compiled and can only be obtained by 
special study. 


The whole field of statistical compila- 
tion should be reviewed by the Federal 
and State governments with the objec- 
tive of reducing required reports to 
really significant figures. Authorization 
of sample and test techniques should 
be made for the less important facets 
which now must be worked up in full 
detail to produce figures which admit- 
tedly are not precise nor which offer 
tools for worthwhile control and action. 
If the proposed IBM installation at the 
welfare centers is adopted, the required 
statistics at the centers can be tabulated 
by IBM methods, the results to be re- 
ported monthly to the Division of 
Statistics in summary form. Thus, the 
work of the Division of Statistics and 
the tabulating machine operators en- 
gaged on statistics will be greatly re- 
duced and simplified. This decentraliza- 
tion would also afford the production 
of statistics not presently compiled, but 
which are helpful to management in 
determining individual caseloads in the 
centers, average grants by the different 
investigators, etc. 


PROPOSED IBM INSTALLATION AT THE WELFARE CENTERS 


In process of planning, discussion, 
and now under operating test at the 
Melrose Welfare Center is a far-reach- 
ing revision of the present procedures 
in the initiation, processing, and flow 
of accounting data between the welfare 


centers and the central office. The 
State has given its approval to the try- 
out of this substantial revision in rou- 
tines. If adopted and introduced in all 
welfare centers, this will modify the 
present procedures outlined in this Re- 
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port in respect to the relationship be- 
tween the welfare centers and the 
Disbursing Section at Central Office. 


It is claimed that this revision will 


contribute materially to accuracy and 
expedition, provide helpful additional 
operating data and statistics at little 
expense, and reduce the over-all present 
administrative costs. 


Apart from additional operating data 


to be tabulated at the welfare centers, | 


the two important factors around which 
the revision is developed are: (1) de- 
centralization into the welfare centers 
and out of Central Office of some man- 
ual and time-consuming operations now 
performed in the Disbursing Section; 
(2) the earlier and wider use in the 
stream of procedure of IBM tabulating 
machine equipment to be installed at 
several decentralized key locations at 
welfare centers. In considering saving 
in cost, it is necessary to point out that 
the cost of considerable additional tabu- 
lating equipment Will not be shared by 
the State, which reimburses only for its 
proportionate share of salaries and 
Social Service Exchange fees. 


The immediate objectives of the con- 
templated change are stated as being 
“to reduce some clerical work on the 
part of the social investigator and 
practically all of the typing operations 
in the preparation of Form W-316, 
Notification of Additions and Changes 
in Authorization, and Form W-135, 
Daily Report of Action Taken.’ These 
two forms are the controlling reports 
covering financial and statistical actions 
taken at the welfare centers, and are 
compiled from forms prepared manu- 
ally by the investigator. 


Conclusions and Recommendations 


In evaluating the proposed IBM 
system at the welfare centers, several 


important points must be considered, 
both favorable and unfavorable. 


Favorable points are: 


(1) Elimination of errors in the 
financial and statistical reports will 
greatly reduce much time now wasted. 


(2) Time of the Disbursing Section 
in giving effect to changes on changes 
will be saved. These changes will be 
eliminated. 


(3) Time of social investigators and 
clerical help now spent in manual 
operations will be reduced. 


(4) Realignment of caseloads will be 
helped. 


(5) Means by which useful informa- 
tion may be readily collected will be 
provided. 


Unfavorable points are: 


(1) Considerable additional tabulat- 
ing equipment will be required. The only 
operation in the Disbursing Section 
that will be affected is that. of key 
punching, so that none of its equipment 
can be eliminated except key-punch 
equipment. At the welfare center ma- 
chine rooms, however, sorters, account- 
ing machines, reproducers, interpreters, 
and collators will be required in addi- 
tion to key punches and verifiers. This 
additional equipment will involve sub- 
stantial cost (not shared by the State) 
for rental and installation. 


(2) The problem of attracting and 
retaining IBM key-punch and machine 
operators at the salary scale now in 
effect is a difficult one, and is a present 
cause of concern in the Disbursing Sec- 
tion’s tabulating operations. 


(3) To an extent, the capabilities 
and “know how” of certain of the top 
tabulating-machine personnel of the 
Disbursing Section will have to be 
duplicated in each of the several ma- 
chine rooms. Intensive training, while 
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1elpful, cannot take the place of years 
yf experience. 

(4) The work of small groups of 
yersonnel (such as will be employed in 
2ach of the machine rooms) will be 
seriously affected by the absence of 
mployees on vacation, sick leave, etc. 
This may necessitate carrying more 
yersonnel than would normally be re- 
yuired. Through the flexibility afforded 
oy a large operation, this situation can 
ye met at a lesser cost. 

(5) A peak load will be created in 
she Disbursing Section in processing 
she punch cards for changes affecting 
fhe rolls for recurring grants. These 
changes will be reported on one change 
report instead of being distributed 
throughout each payment cycle as at 
oresent. 

(6) The composite of the punch- 
card files at the several machine rooms 
vill be a duplication of those maintained 
n the Disbursing Section for the pro- 
luction of relief checks and rolls. In 
uddition, the Disbursing Section now 
orepares two complete duplicate sets of 
cards for the payments made each 
nonth, one for statistical purposes and 
the other for use in compiling the com- 
90site rolls. 


Up to the point now planned in detail, 
it is doubtful if the revision is fully 
justified on a sound operating and cost 
9asis. Two extensions, however, would 
contribute much to operating efficiency 
and expedition, and at the same time 
put the extensive machine installation 
at each center to its maximum utility. 


The statistical figures of cases, case- 
load, case action and other similar data 
are now assembled by the Division of 
Statistics at Central Office through its 
oxtensive IBM installation. If these 
were to be tabulated and reported by 
the welfare centers in summary form 


(or summary punched cards) so that 
only the totals from the 17 centers need 
be included in the Monthly Statistical 
Report, with the dollar figures taken 
from the run of the payment rolls in 
the Disbursing Section, then installa- 
tion would be fully justified. Substantial 
savings would then be obtained and 
efficiency improved by materially re- 
ducing the equipment, the work, and 
the cost of the Division of Statistics— 
especially in receiving, sorting, and 
running the duplicated cards of the 
Disbursing Section. The proposed pro- 
cedures make no provision for this 
important use, and it is being regarded 
as something that might be reached in 
the distant future. This should be done 
at once, for in it lies the outstanding 
justification for the decentralization 
operation. 


Another application, which should be 
considered in connection with the pro- 
posed procedures, is that of having the 
center machine rooms furnish the Dis- 
bursing Section with a complete dupli- 
cate set of cards for each cycle. These 
would be used to produce the relief 
checks and rolls for recurring grants. 
This application would have a far- 
reaching effect on the operations of the 
Disbursing Section and would result 
in very substantial savings. Since the 
punched cards at the center machine 
rooms will be an exact duplicate of 
those in the files of the Disbursing 
Section, there could be no question of 
differences. The Disbursing Section’s 
present punched-card files are built up 
solely on the basis of information re- 
ported to it by the welfare centers. 

This latter suggestion, if adopted, 
would simplify the work of the Disburs- 
ing Section in at least two major 
respects: (1) it would eliminate the 
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considerable task of removing changed 
ecards from the files and substituting 
new ones which, under the proposed 
procedure, must be done under peak load 
conditions; and (2) it would obviate 


the necessity of duplicating the cards 
for use in preparing the composite rolls. 
Those received from the centers could 
be used for this purpose after the relief 
checks and regular rolls had been run. 


THE ADMINISTRATIVE REGISTER 


The Administrative Register consists 


of a topical index, a classification guide, — 


and a chronological file of active Proce- 
durals, Informationals, and Executive 


Orders pertaining to the operations of 


the Department of Welfare. 


The topical index is based on key 
words or phrases and each item leads to 


a classification guide-card number., 
These cards list the active memoranda 


in the particular classification. The Pro- 
cedurals, Informationals, and Executive 
Orders are mimeographed memoranda, 
issued as occasion requires with the 
approval of the Executive Officer. These, 
as well as the topical index and classifi- 
cation guide cards, are 8144” x 11” in 
size and all are filed in ten loose-leaf 
ring binders. 


The directives are issued in sufficient 
quantity so that a copy is available for 
each member of the staff requiring 
them, and such copies may be retained 
by them as long as it may be necessary. 
In each location where an Official regis- 
ter is kept, a person is designated to 
maintain it. 


Procedurals 


These relate almost entirely to meth- 
ods, routines, and policies in effect at 
the welfare centers, and to matters 
affecting employees of the Department. 
Those relating to the welfare centers 
were originally intended to supplement 
the material contained in the Relief 
Issuance Manual, Case Transfer 


Manual, Unit Case Load Control Man- 
ual, and other manuals governing the 
operations at welfare centers. How- 
ever, certain of these manuals (notably 
the Relief Issuance, Case Transfer, and 
Unit Case Load Control Manuals) have 
either been amended by the Procedurals 
so frequently and to such an extent as 
to make them of little or no value, or 
have been made obsolete by the issuance 
of completely new procedures. 


Informationals 


These memoranda are issued from 
time to time to acquaint all or certain 
members of the staff with items of 
general interest, statement of policy, 
matters relating to conditions of em- 
ployment, etc. 


In cases where it is necessary to 
amend an Informational, it is usually 
done by issuing another covering only 
the amendment rather than a complete 
rewrite. In some cases, Informationals 
may serve to amend or supplement 
material contained in Procedurals. 


Executive Orders 


These are directives issued to all or 
certain members of the staff by the 
Commissioner of Welfare. They cover a 
variety of subjects. Executive Orders 
requiring amendment are not generally 
rewritten but new ones are issued con- 
taining only the amendment. 


A very fine distinction seems appar- 
ent between certain directives issued 
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in the name of the Commissioner of 
Welfare as Executive Orders and 
others issued as Informationals. In 
some cases Executive Orders may serve 
to amend or supplement material con- 
tained in Procedurals and/or Informa- 
tionals. 


Conclusions and Recommendations 


Well-designed, comprehensive operat- 
ing manuals of procedures and of func- 
tions could be of considerable value and 
assistance in current operations, both 
as a guide to new employees and for 
reference purposes in determining cur- 
rent practice. The Administrative Reg- 
ister, as now constituted, meets neither 
of these objectives and it has little or 
no current operating value. The proce- 
dures pertaining to operations at the 
welfare centers are incomplete and, 
except for those dealing with condition 
of employment, etc., they do not cover 
operations at the central office. Because 
of the manner in which revisions of 
material in the register are made and 
filed, it is extremely difficult to deter- 
mine what constitutes current proce- 
dure. Procedural and functional instruc- 
tions are not definitely segregated in 
the directives. 


The foregoing comments are intended 
to analyze and report on the value and 
usefulness of the Administrative Regis- 
ter as now constituted. In an operation 
of this magnitude, such a register is 
a necessary tool, and the phrasing, 
arrangement, editing, and cross-index- 
ing is the work of specially trained and 
skilled procedure-writers and editors. 
It must be kept fresh and up-to-the- 
minute, not cluttered up and padded 


with obsolete and superseded material. 
The technique of rewriting and re- 
issuing each release in its entirety, when 
amended, (removing and destroying the 
old) should be followed with informa- 
tional ‘“‘transmittal sheets’ indicating 
pithily the nature of the change. A 
general, all-inclusive subject index 
should be supplied and kept up-to-date 
by new sheets. The useful format and 
method of keeping current can best be 
seen from the tax and other govern- 
mental services published by Commerce 
Clearing House, Prentice-Hall, etc. 


The revised register should be ex- 
panded to include the procedures at 
Central Office, as well as those at the 
welfare centers. Informationals and 
Executive Orders should be divorced 
from the register. Any material in 
these directives which may affect the 
procedures in the register should be 
taken up as amendments to the proce- 
dures. 


The Policy Committee of the Welfare 
Department, acting on a recommenda- 
tion of the Public Administration 
Service, has authorized a complete 
revision of the Administrative Register 
for the purpose of making it complete 
and putting it in more useable form. 
This project has been assigned to the 
Planning Division of the Bureau of 
Personnel and Office Management. The 
task will require much careful consid- 
eration of the revised format and 
considerable work in rewriting and 
editing the contents. To date, largely 
because of lack of personnel available 
for this type of project, nothing con- 
crete has been accomplished. 
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MODERN OFFICE MACHINERY AND APPLIANCES 


No particular incentive exists for the 


Department of Welfare itself to think 


in terms of, or to work toward, modern 
streamlined mechanization, with conse- 
quent labor saving and cost cutting. 
Here appears one of the astounding, 
and really paradoxical, points of State 
and City relationship. While the State 
reimburses 80 percent for personal 
service, it will make no reimbursement 
for machinery, equipment, appliances, 
supplies, ete. Thus, from the City budget 
angle, it can make no saving for its 
own account through mechanization in 
any budget year, unless that saving 
amounts to more than five times the 
equipment cost. 


In many operations in the Welfare 
Department, voluminous pen and ink 
records are maintained and posted. In 
their present form it is doubtful that 
these contribute anything worthwhile 
to administration or control, especially 
after weighing the high cost to produce 
and keep such records. The reason 
given for many of these questionable 
records and routines is that the State 
requires or seems to require them. 


Conclusions and Recommendations 


A detailed survey should be made 
of all the forms, records, procedures, 
and processes of apportionment in use 
which relate to the granting, paying, 
and recording of public assistance. This 
survey should be undertaken jointly by 


representatives of the State and the 


City who are skilled in this type of 
work. The two principal objectives of 
such a survey would be: (1) to gauge 
the necessity and the content against 
the actual minimum requirements of 
each governmental unit; and (2) to 
evaluate the routines and methods em- 
ployed in the light of modern business 


- practices. 


Appropriate action based on such a 
survey would be certain to produce very 
material economies in over-all adminis- 
trative costs. Since practically every 
change proposed to be made in forms 
and procedures must first have the 
approval of the State, any program to 
modernize, streamline, and speed up 
existing procedures should be under- 
taken as a joint venture so that approval 
of proposed revisions may be readily 
obtained. 
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SECTION 5 


INTERGOVERNMENTAL RELATIONS 


BY 


INSTITUTE OF PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION 


The Department of Welfare of New 
York City is greatly affected by var- 
ious State and Federal requirements. 
It is the purpose of this Report (1) 
to describe the main relationships be- 
tween the City departments and State 
and Federal agencies; (2) to point out 
the chief weaknesses in these relation- 
ships; (8) to recommend a general 
plan for correcting the weaknesses; (4) 
to suggest specific short-run and long- 
run measures to implement this plan; 
and (5) to draw some broad conclu- 
sions about the role of local government 
in welfare administration. 

The emphasis of the study is on ad- 
ministrative relations rather than on 
policy and finance. Consequently, the 
general functions of the City Depart- 
ment are accepted as given factors, as 
is the general level of the State and 
Federal fiscal aid for welfare activities. 
But, on the other hand, much attention 


is devoted to the impact of intergov- 
ernmental considerations on the manner 
in which the Department discharges 
its various programs and to the for- 
mulas and procedures under which out- 
side financial assistance is made avail- 
able. 


Two other limitations on the scope 
of the Report also merit mention. One 
is that the connections between the 
Welfare Department and other agen- 
cies of the City government—1i.e. intra- 
City relations as contrasted with inter- 
govermental relations — are brought 
into the discussion only where they are 
closely linked to ties between the De- 
partment and non-City agencies. The 
other is that the study is not concerned 
generally with Welfare Department 
administration, but only with those as- 
pects of it which are directly connected 
with intergovernmental relations. 


BASIC FACTS 


The essentials of the City’s relations 
with the State and Federal governments 
in welfare administration are that about 
seven-tenths of its welfare expenditures 





Digest from “Intergovernmental Relations 
in Welfare Administration,” by Institute of 
Public Administration, April, 1952. 


(i.e. all Welfare Department outlays 
plus separate appropriations for hospi- 
talized public assistance cases and fos- 
ter care of children) are State and Fed- 
erally financed and that the functions 
and organization of the Welfare Depart- 
ment are closely shaped by State and 
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Federal dictates, approvals, and advice. 
With minor exceptions all the Depart- 
ment’s relations with the Federal gov- 
ernment are through the State. 


Fiscal Relationships 


Most of the non-City monies received 
by the Department of Welfare are ear- 
marked for that agency’s largest pro- 
gram, i.e., for public assistance to needy 
families. Reimbursement for this activ- 
ity is generally at the rate of 80 per- 
cent, both on actual relief payments and 
on administrative salaries. Apart from 
public assistance, the Department also 
receives 80 percent reimbursement on 
the salaries of child-welfare workers 
and administrative personnel servicing 
the aided programs. The chief activities 
without any appreciable outside support 
are municipal shelters for homeless 
persons, day care centers for children, 
hospitalization of relief cases which 
are not Federally aided, and full-time 
child care in foster homes and institu- 
tions. 

The City receives all its welfare 
aid in the first instance from the State. 
To obtain reimbursement for appropri- 
ate outlays, the City must follow vari- 
ous mandates in State legislation, in the 
rules of the State Board of Social Wel- 
fare, and in the regulations of the State 
Department of Social Welfare and the 
State Department of Audit and Control. 
The claims the City presents are broken 
down in great detail, not only as be- 
tween program costs and administra- 
tive expenses but also as to the exact 
amounts going to each particular case. 


About two dollars out of every five 
which the State gives the City are ob- 
tained by the State from the Federal 
government under the Social Security 
Law. Like the State grants, these Fed- 
eral subventions are based on the 


reimbursement between the 


amounts actually spent on individual 
relief payments and their administra- 
tion. However, the Federal monies con- 
tribute only to four specific kinds of 
cases—the aged, the blind, the depend- 
ent children, and the permanently and 
totally disabled—rather than to public 
assistance in general. Moreover, there 
are differences in the formulas for 
Federal 
grants for aid to dependent children 
and the other cases and, in any event, 
separate appropriations are provided 
for each Federally-supported category. 

It is noteworthy that the welfare 
subventions are exceeded in absolute 
amount only by those for education 
(and this only in small degree)* and 
that they are not surpassed at all as 
a percentage of total outlays on a par- 
ticular function. State and Federal mon- 
ies currently pay for a substantially 
larger portion of the City’s welfare job 
than was the case a decade and more 
ago. However, local government in New 
York State does bear a larger percent- 
age of total welfare costs than in all 
but a handful of the other states. 


Administrative Relationships 


The role of the State vis-a-vis the 
City is such that the City’s decisions 
as to who is eligible for public aid, what 
form that aid shall take, how large it 
shall be, how frequently eligibility shall 
be checked, and what uses may be made 
of official records, are all based on State 
standards and specifications. Further- 
more, these State requirements as to 
what the City shall do, i.e., as to policies, 
are complemented by even stricter con- 
trols over how the City shall carry out 
the policies. Under these controls, mat- 
ters of organization, personnel, proce- 

*EXp. Note: The Budget Director has ad- 


vised that they are not exceeded by education 
subventions. ° 
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jure, and records are mostly State 
mandated or at least State approved. 
In addition, there are linkages of a dif- 
ferent sort in State inspection of insti- 
tutions used by the City, in local 
nandling of “State charges” as a 100 
percent State-reimbursed service, and 
in State advisory services. In general, 
State charges are needy persons who 
have resided in the State for less than 
one year. 


The State’s relations with the City 
are expressed and implemented in sev- 
eral ways. The basic document is the 
State Social Welfare Law, which makes 
welfare administration a duty of local 
rovernment and welfare supervision a 
duty of the State. The responsibilities 
of the State are discharged through the 
Department of Social Welfare—the 
State’s executive agency for welfare 
matters—and through the State Board 
of Social Welfare, which makes broad 
rules concerning the welfare system. 
Most of the day-to-day relations be- 
tween the State and City departments 
are handled for the State by a New 
York City Area Office. Two of the most 
important devices of State supervision 
are the Welfare Bulletins and the Local 
Administrative Plan. The latter, subject 
to State approval originally and not 
amendable without approval, is a de- 
tailed description of local welfare pro- 
grams, facilities, structure, procedures, 
and administrative practices. 

There are several other agencies with 
some kind of direct influence on the 
City welfare organization. One of these 
is the State Department of Audit and 
Control, which has jurisdiction over 
certain aspects of the City’s accounting 
and recording procedures. Another is 
the local Budget Bureau, from which 
the Welfare Department must get ap- 
proval not only of its annual general 


requests for funds but also of many 
specific expenditures within the budget 
as adopted. The Municipal Civil Service 
Commision, through its participation 
in the recruitment and promotion of 
personnel, is also among these agencies. 
So is the City Comptroller, with his 
wide authority over various financial 
procedures. | 


The State’s supervision over the City 
Department of Welfare is substantially 
affected by the corresponding relation- 
ship between the Federal government 
and the State. Several of the most im- 
portant Federal conditions are that the 
grants to the states be used only for 
the aid of certain particular needy per- 
sons (i.e., for the aged, the blind, the 
dependent children, and the perma- 
nently and totally disabled), that as- 
sistance for these persons be available 
uniformly throughout the entire state, 
that no one be denied the right of apply- 
ing for assistance, and that a formal 
fair hearing be provided for individuals 
dissatisfied with the handling of their 
cases. There are also several major 
requirements relative to organization, 
including those that the Federally aided 
programs be administered or super- 
vised by a single state agency, that this 
agency and its local constituents oper- 
ate under a merit system, and that the 
structure and procedures of the agency 
be appropriate for the efficient execu- 
tion of the aided activities. 


The lines along which the Federal 
Security Agency works to enforce its 
standards in the states are somewhat 
similar to those of the state in its rela- 
tions with the city. The central device 
in the Federal-State arrangement is the 
State Plan, of which there must be one 
for each assistance program aided by 
Federal funds. These plans are detailed 
descriptions of the policies, procedures, 
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and organizational units involved in 
the public assistance programs. While 
the state has considerable latitude with 
respect to the original content of a plan, 
the whole document becomes binding on 
the state once it has been approved by 
the Federal agency. A Federal Hand- 
book of Public Assistance Administra- 
tion is an important supplement to the 


state plans. Most of the day-to-day | 


Federal-State negotiations regarding 
New York are conducted through the 
public assistance, personnel, and fiscal 
specialists in the FSA regional office. 


Comparisons and Reasons 


In Baltimore, Chicago, Denver, Mil- 
waukee, Philadelphia, and the upstate 
cities of New York, there is the same 
dependence on the state and Federal 
governments for financial support, pro- 
gram guidance, and managerial control. 
However, in degree, there is the differ- 
ence that New York City is well above 
average as regards the tightness of 
State supervision over administrative 
practices. This conclusion seems to hold 
even when New York is compared with 
cities where the local welfare agencies 
are field offices of State-administered 
welfare systems rather than parts of 
local government. 

At least four factors contribute to 
the exceptional closeness of State con- 
trol over local welfare activities in this 
municipality. First, the State Depart- 
ment of Social Welfare places more 
emphasis on procedural details than on 
program objectives. Second, the local 
administrative plan inhibits independ- 
ent local action because changes in 


organization and procedure are sup- 
posed to be submitted to the State for 
approval. Third, the atmosphere of the 
relations between State and City is 
largely one of suspicion and antago- 
nism. Fourth, the auditing procedures 
and requirements of the State Depart- 
ment of Audit and Control, including 
its central review of information on 
every public assistance case in the 
State, contribute to the complexity of 
welfare accounting. 

Beyond these four factors peculiar to 
New York City and New York State, 
there are broader circumstances work- 
ing generally to bring local welfare ad- 
ministration under close State and 
Federal control. Probably the most 
important of these is the fiscal inade- 
quacy of local governments and the 
consequent large-scale assumption of 
fiscal responsibility for public welfare 
by the states and the nation. A second 
circumstance is that the nature of pub- 
lic assistance is such that the operation- 
al decisions, the methods of accounting, 
and the formulas for intergovernmental 
grants are all associated with very 
small and numerous individual units 
of expenditure. Furthermore, the de- 
tailed controls inspired by the focus 
of welfare administration on the indi- 
vidual case are compounded by the fact 
that the states receive Federal grants- 
the great public concern with keeping 
chiselers off the relief rolls, and this 
continuous pressure makes for great 
stress on the detailed aspects of eligibil- 
ity checking without equivalent empha- 
sis on rehabilitation. 
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MAJOR WEAKNESSES 


The City Department of Welfare is 
in an administrative position far from 
ideal. Instead of being flexible and bold, 
the Department is encumbered by in- 
volved, fixed procedures and moves 
slowly in changing these procedures 
and in shifting its emphasis among pro- 
grams. Furthermore, the agency is not 
sure of its basic policies, on which it 
lacks clear guidance from external au- 
thorities, and the limitations on its use 
of funds and personnel are very de- 
tailed rather than broad. Also, more 
stress is placed on the mechanics of de- 
termining grants and the methods 
of accounting than on equipping case 
workers to deal most effectively with 
their clients as individual personalities. 
Unfortunately, the contribution of Fed- 
eral-State-local relations to these condi- 
tions is aggravated by the inherent 
complexity of New York City and by 
the internal administrative deficiencies 
of the City welfare agency. So far as 
this municipality goes, there are nine 
major weaknesses in the existing inter- 
governmental linkages. 

(1) The arrangements for State and 
Federal fiscal aid are conducive to wter- 
governmental bickering, uneven super- 
vision, preoccupation with procedure, 
and excessive paperwork. The first and 
second results flow from the fact that 
the grants-in-aid are geared to only a 
part of the Welfare Department’s job 
rather than to the whole of it. The other 
two consequences are traceable to bas- 
ing welfare aid directly on welfare 
expenditures, case by case and item by 
item, and to dividing public assistance 
into rigid categories. Moreover, all 
these conditions are aggravated by the 


fact that reimbursements for adminis- 
tration are tied directly to administra- 
tive expenses rather than to the grants 
for programs. 


The tug of war between the City and 
the State regarding availability of State 
aid occupies much time of both City and 
State welfare officials and is a source 
of bitterness and misunderstanding. On 
the other hand, the focusing of State 
interest on a segment of the City’s job 
contributes to tight supervision over 
aided activities and makes a stepchild 
of non-aided functions. 


Since four-fifths of each public assis- 
tance dollar comes out of the State and 
Federal treasuries, the State and Fed- 
eral welfare agencies are forced to take 
an immediate interest in how each dol- 
lar is used. Similarly, since the Federal 
government bases its participation on 
four specific types of public assistance, 
the State must see to it that the City 
clearly separates Old Age Assistance, 
Aid to Dependent Children, Aid to the 
Blind, and Aid to the Totally and Per- 
manently Disabled from one another 
and from Home Relief and Veterans’ 
Assistance. Furthermore, involved su- 
pervision arises also from the fact that 
the reimbursements are based on apply- 
ing complicated formulas to individual 
cases rather than on total expenditures 
in each category. 


(2) The welfare program of the City, 
i.e., the general directions of its welfare 
work, is determined too much by State 
and Federal requirements and too little 
by tts own appraisal of what should 
be done. Such essential policies as the 
level of need which establishes eligibil- 
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ity, the extent to which contributions 
are required from relatives, and the 
nature of the family relief budgets, are 


all imposed from outside. Furthermore, | 


State law and regulation require the 
City to accept State-certified agencies 
for the foster care of children, to pro- 
vide for the medical care of needy fam- 
ilies, and to undertake various other 
specific activities. Also, one finds a cru- 
cial general influence on the content of 
the welfare program in the circum- 
stance that outside monies are available 
for some things but not for others. 
The City, by and large, is guided by 
the same directives as apply to upstate 
communities and rural areas, and there 
is generally little leeway for local initi- 
ative without State approval. 

The State and Federal governments 
are so interrelated that few require- 
ments can easily be tagged as primarily 
one or the other. Although all the City’s 
immediate supervision comes from the 
State, many of the public assistance 
mandates represent the State’s imple- 
mentation of Federal policies. However, 
the State controls generally seem to go 
further in defining local welfare activi- 
ties than Federal requirements alone 
would necessitate. 

(3) Local welfare operations, both 
as to routine activities and new deci- 
sions, are subject to too many layers 
of control. For the Federally-aided pro- 
grams the major steps in the chain of 
command upward from the case worker 
are the welfare center and central office 
in the City Department, the area office 
and Albany office in the State Depart- 
ment of Social Welfare, and the regional 
office and Washington office in the Fed- 
eral Security Agency. Furthermore, 
within each of these major links in the 
chain there are several levels of hier- 


archy through which most matters must 
clear. 


This process of carrying numerous 
small points up and down the admin- 
istrative line has many specific faults. 
It is wasteful of executive talent and 
technical expertness and constitutes 
fertile soil for buck-passing. It makes 
decision-making a slow and painful un- 


- dertaking, with unbelievable amounts 


of time spent in conferences and cor- 
respondence. Beyond this, the decisions 
finally reached are often unclear, over- 
complicated, and ill-timed. Above all, 
this system violates the principle that 
operational decisions should be made at 
or near the scene of operations. 


These things show up most clearly 
within the City Welfare Department 
itself and in the connections of the 
State area office with the City Depart- 
ment and with Albany. The area office, 
which concerns itself too much with 
fine points and answers too few City 
questions without checking with AI- 
bany, is in this situation because of its 
mission and administrative environ- 
ment. Since the supervision of one wel- 
fare district is the office’s entire job, 
its interests are not distracted from de- 
tails as are area centers having a 
number of districts to supervise. Fur- 
thermore, because New York City is so 
large, the pressures on the Albany office 
to hold close check on area-office dis- 
cretion are often overpowering. 


(4) Communication within the pub- 
lic welfare pyramid is excessively com- 
plicated and poorly organized. Neither 
the City nor the State has a satisfactory 
manual of regulations and, consequent- 
ly, both have to rely on cumbersome 
makeshift arrangements for transmit- 
ting orders and information. The Fed- 
eral government is better situated, in 
that its Public Assistance Handbook 
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explains with reasonable adequacy the 
administrative and program require- 
ments which must be provided in State 
plans. 

Most of the regulations and recom- 
mendations of the State Department of 
Social Welfare reach the local welfare 
districts through a series of mimeo- 
graphed bulletins, of which 153 are now 
in force. These releases are not well 
integrated, frequently do not distin- 
guish orders from advice, and are often 
too long and too complex. Such condi- 
tions are partly at fault for the inade- 
quacy of the City’s intradepartmental 
communications through the so-called 
Administrative Register. Poor commu- 
nications agravate the confusion already 
‘rooted in multiplicity of supervision. 

(5) The organization of the City De- 
partment of Welfare, 1.e., its structural 
arrangement, is controlled too tightly 
by the State. The City ordinarily nei- 
ther establishes new units nor abolishes 
old ones without State approval. More- 
over, grants-in-aid and general regula- 
tions greatly affect the organization of 
the local agency in that they shape 
work emphasis and work procedure. 

Because it is subject to so much out- 
side influence, the City Department 
frequently has to move too slowly in 
making organizational changes. Simi- 
larly, it has to maintain a more elabo- 
rate staff for certain control and ac- 
counting functions than would be 
required by its own needs alone. Also, 
administrative structure is an area in 
which State wishes regarding Welfare 
Department affairs and the wishes of 
central executive agencies of the City 
government sometimes conflict. 

(6) Personnel management in the 
City Welfare Department 1s greatly 
complicated by the Department’s rela- 
tion to the State and to other City 


agencies. Through the Department of 
Social Welfare, the State establishes 
personnel quotas for each major unit 
of the City Department, approves the 
qualifications for each position, reviews 
the personal history data for each new 
professional employee, and passes on 
intradepartmental promotions and 
transfers. In the same field, the Munici- 
pal Civil Service Commission has a serv- 
ice relationship with the Welfare De- 
partment. Furthermore, the City Bureau 
of the Budget through its line-item- 
budget veto, has a great power over 
the creation of new positions and the 
filling of vacancies. Finally, the Fed- 
eral Security Agency and the State 
Civil Service Commission ought also 
to be mentioned, the first because of 
its merit system standards and the sec- 
ond because of its general authority 
over municipal civil service. 

Under the impact of these unsatisfac- 
tory relationships, personnel manage- 
ment in the City welfare agency places 
too much emphasis on checking compli- 
ance with prescriptions from outside 
and on correspondence and conferences 
concerned with modifications in these 
prescriptions. Concomitantly, there is 
too little time and authority for em- 
ployee training, for steps to improve 
morale and reduce turnover, and for 
sensible realignments in personnel dis- 
tribution. To the extent that this mis- 
placed stress grows from the policies of 
non-City agencies, both the Federal and 
State governments are at fault—the 
former for insisting that the State wel- 
fare agency be responsible for enforc- 
ing personnel standards and the latter 
for carrying its enforcement further 
than the Federal Security Agency re- 
quires. However, much of the difficulty 
stems from the City’s own managerial 
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practices and from the clash between 
these and the State controls. 

(7) Beyond their effect on structure 
and personnel, Federal conditions and 


State requirements contribute also to — 


the complexity and rigidity of proce- 
dure, 1.€., of the mechanics of doing 
things, in City welfare administration. 
This result follows fundamentally from 
the division of public assistance into 
categories and the direct effect of each 
dollar of expenditure on size of grant. 
It arises more immediately from the 
Federal prerequisites for aid as outlined 
in the Public Assistance Handbook and 
from the State’s instructions in the wel- 
fare bulletins. It is likewise connected 
with the State and City administrative 
plans. 

The particular procedures mandated 
by the State, sometimes under Federal 
urging, cover the entire range of wel- 
fare work, though most intensively for 
public assistance. Thus, methods of de- 
termining eligibility, calculating relief 
payments, keeping case records, and 
claiming reimbursements are all pre- 
scribed in detail. Much attention is 
given also to accounting, statistics, re- 
ports, and forms. Too often these man- 
dated procedures, designed for the whole 
State, are not well suited to New York 
City. 

(8) Despite the closeness of their 
relations respecting administrative mat- 
ters, the City and State welfare agen- 
cies do not work well together in the 
formulation of major policy. For one 
thing, both City and State are so pre- 
occupied with negotiations concerning 
pressing operational details that big 
issues tend to be seen in the light of 
small points and to be neglected until 
immediate action becomes imperative. 
Secondly, the emphasis which both par- 
ties place on day-to-day financial rela- 


tions is not conducive to joint long-range 
planning. Thirdly, powerful emotional 
barriers to the free exchange of ideas 
have developed from the mutual dis- 
trust of the City and the State. 

The value of the State association of 
district welfare commisioners as a 
channel for co-operative planning is 
smaller for the City than for Upstate. 


Furthermore, the State Board of Social 


Welfare practice of getting information 
on New York City almost exclusively 
through the State Department of Social 
Welfare, with little leavening from di- 
rect contacts with City officials, limits 
the usefulness of the Board as a forum 
for discussing City problems. The local 
welfare agency likewise has been at 
fault, for it often has held back too long 
in seeking the State’s counsel on funda- 
mental issues and has spent too much 
of its energies in the City’s general 
campaign for larger fiscal aid from the 
State. | 

In all of this, the underlying missing 
factor is recognition of the fact that 
the City and State are inescapably in 
the same boat. On the one hand, the 
City cannot function properly in isola- 
tion from the broad standards and gen- 
eral guidance of the State. On the other 
side, the State cannot properly dis- 
charge its responsibilities without 
heeding local opinions and permitting 
substantial local discretion in operation. 

(9) As presently carried out, State 
and Federal audits of City welfare. ac- 
tivities tend to breed intergovernmental 
misunderstandings and to obscure major 
deficiencies by overemphasis on minor 
failings. 

There is apparently a widespread 
feeling that welfare officials are incom- 
petent and welfare recipients dishonest, 
a feeling that creates pressures for 
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detailed investigations and spectacular 
“crack-downs.” Another factor, here as 
elsewhere, is the concern of the higher 
levels of government with the small de- 
tails of local welfare activity rather 
than with its broad directions only. 
Finally, there is an unfortunate asump- 
tion that State and Federal welfare 
judgments are better than local ones 
simply because they are State and 
Federal. 


The State Department of Social Wel- 
fare bears the chief responsibility for 
the review process. However, the Fed- 
eral Security Agency does some direct 
field auditing and the State Department 
of Audit and Control checks the legal 
and fiscal correctness of welfare expen- 
ditures. Hence, the audits of the City 
Department are not only close as to de- 
tail but multiple as to sponsoring 
agency. 


NEW APPROACHES 


More than piecemeal action is neces- 
sary to correct the intergovernmental- 
relations problems of the City Welfare 
Department. Somehow, the whole sys- 
tem of relationships must be reoriented 
to cut down on inflexible programs, 
duplicate administration, complex pro- 
cedures, unclear orders, unreasonable 
audits, and bureaucratic feudings. There 
are six possible directions for such a 
reorientation : 


(1) The City could free itself 
entirely from State and Federal 
grant-in-aid requirements through 
undertaking to finance all its welfare 
activities with its own funds. 

(2) State supervision could be by- 
passed through establishing a direct 
City-Federal relationship, with the 
State either pulling out of the picture 
entirely or confining itself to a lump- 
sum grant. 

(3) Federal administrative and 
program requirements could be elimi- 
nated by the State’s getting along 
without Federal welfare monies. 

(4) The State could completely 
take over the administration of pub- 
lic assistance and thus drastically 
reduce the City welfare job. 

(5) The autonomy of the City De- 
partment could be increased through 
shifting State and Federal supervi- 


sion from administrative details to 

program objectives. 

(6) As a compromise between (4) 
and (5), the State could handle the 
disbursing and accounting aspects 
of public assistance while leaving the 
City responsible for case work. 

The first three courses listed above 
represent extreme measures. All of 
them would do away with at least one 
level of welfare supervision and one 
would cut out both State and Federal 
participation. While each approach 
would simplify and loosen the adminis- 
trative bonds surrounding local welfare 
activities, each would also entail very 
serious practical difficulties. 


As between the fourth and fifth pos- 
sibilities listed above, this Report is 
convinced that Approach 5 is by far the 
best for New York City. The advan- 
tages of this approach are as follows: 


(1) Most public assistance activi- 
ties must actually be performed 
locally regardless of what level of 
government is responsible. Handling 
these local activities through local 
government provides the best oppor- 
tunity for relating them properly to 
the differences from locality to local- 
ity in minimum living standards, in 
capacity to pay for public welfare, 
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and in critical environmental circum- 
stances like population density. 


(2) Citizen interest in public wel- 
fare is likely to be greater when local 
government has a large voice in its 
administration than when it is State 
dominated. With local autonomy, the 
citizen feels nearer to the site of wel- 
fare decision-making and his pocket- 
book is more clearly and immediately 
affected. 


(3) As responsibilities of local 
government, public assistance and 
other welfare functions in New York 
City are more cohesively organized 
than they would be with public assis- 
tance in State hands. In the latter 
situation, the various interrelated ac- 
tivities which are now brought to- 

gether in the municipal welfare 
agency would be split between the 
State and the City, and the important 
ties between public assistance activi- 
ties and the municipal health, hospi- 
tal, and police services would be 
organizationally more difficult. (There 
have been few if any serious propo- 
sals that the State take over all wel- 
fare operations. In states where 
public assistance is now state-admin- 
istered, the local governments still 
have their own departments for other 
welfare activities. ) 


(4) Wider local discretion in wel- 
fare administration would entail a 
more modest shift from existing ar- 
rangements than would a move to- 
ward State operation of the public 
assistance program. Consequently, 
the confusion and lost motion of ad- 
ministrative reorganization would 
be less in changing toward local au- 
tonomy. 


(5) Modification of welfare rela- 
tionships toward larger local power 
would be consistent with maintaining 
local government as a major channel 
of public action in American democ- 
racy. State administration on the 
other hand would be a further step 
in the process of whittling away local 
self-rule through transferring first 


this function and then that to higher 
levels of government. 


More About Local Autonomy 


As envisioned here, local autonomy 
under State supervision would mean 
City responsibility for the ways in 
which welfare activities are executed, 
State responsibility for enforcing a few 
key policies and for technical assistance, 


‘and Federal responsibility for requir- 


ing State observance of broadly drawn 
standards of eligibility, adequacy of 
care, and merit system administration. 
The City would be largely on its own 
as regards program details, administra- 
tive structure, methods and systems, 
and the use of personnel. All the wel- 
fare agencies would work together more 
closely than at present in policy-making. 

Building this system of local power 
under State overseerage will be a capi- 
tal task of administrative and political 
statesmanship. It will entail a major 
downward shift in operational control 
in welfare administration, from both 
the Federal and State governments to 
the City. Plainly, this is not a shift that 
can be made solely by New York City 
or even solely for it; rather it is a 
change which must be accomplished 
chiefly through outside action and which 
will affect welfare throughout the State 
and beyond its borders. The specific 
measures recommended here are of two 
sorts—those which could be put into 
effect without a major overhaul in the 
present underpinnings of Federal-State- 
local relations and those which are of a 
more fundamental character. The gen- 
eral effect of all these steps would be 
more efficient administration, more rea- 
listic policies, and hence better welfare 
services for each dollar of welfare ex- 
penditure. 
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SHORT-RUN RECOMMENDATIONS 


Nine steps are recommended for im- 
proving intergovernmental welfare re- 
lations without revolutionary changes 
in existing Federal-State-local arrange- 
ments. These steps would not disturb 
such fundamentals as relief categories, 
Federal supervision through State plans, 
Statewide assistance standards, grants 
based on expenditures, and State deter- 
mination of assistance policies. All of 
these could be effected without amend- 
ing the Federal Social Security Law. 

Because of constitutional and statu- 
tory factors, the State Department of 
Social Welfare would bear the heaviest 
burden for carrying out these short-run 
recommendations. However, initiative 
by the City welfare agency in further- 
ing internal administrative improve- 
ments and in developing constructive 
suggestions on State-local relations 
would help create a favorable environ- 
ment for State action. Federal adminis- 
trative co-operation would also be im- 
portant at various points. 

(1) The State and the City should 
work together more closely in formu- 
lating welfare policies. One step would 
be for the State Board of Social Welfare 
to invite the City Commissioner of Wel- 
fare to present his views in person on 
appropriate occasions. A second move 
would be more frequent and more regu- 
lar meetings of the State and City Com- 
missioners. Another important step 
would be less preoccupation with get- 
ting larger fiscal aid and more concern 
with bettering State-local administra- 
tive relations on the part of City wel- 
fare officials. 

Closer relations should be maintained 
through day-to-day practices indicative 


of mutual confidence and respect. Both 


the City and the State should seek each 
other’s opinions for their inherent value 
rather than as unavoidable clearances. 
Both parties should give up the, over- 
worked habit of demanding that minor 
rulings and commitments be put in 
writing merely to get protection against 
each other. And, in public discussion, 
both should show more restraint in their 
criticisms and more recognition that 
welfare administration in New York 
City is a joint responsibility. 

The State and Federal governments 
also need to improve their relations in 
policy formulation. In determining the 
broad outlines of City welfare activities, 
State-Federal planning is probably even 
more important than State-City. Bar- 
riers between State and Federal officials 


-ghould be broken down by measures 


analogous to those suggested for State 
and City. These arrangements should 
include provision for the great munici- 
palities like New York to have some 
voice in national welfare planning. 

(2) The State should broaden tts 
grants to local governments to cover all 
welfare programs. This would mean 
State reimbursement for child welfare, 
hospitalized home relief cases, and 
adult institutional care. The present 
pattern of State aid for some things 
but not for others is the result of his- 
torical developments rather than of 
currently logical distinctions. To revise 
the system, some legislative changes 
will be necessary. 

The rate of State aid should be the 
same for all activities, newly included 
as well as old, but no recommendation 
is made as to what that rate should be. 
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If the new functions were brought in at 
the 80 percent rate presently applicable 
to public assistance, the grants for the 
activities now excluded would represent 


additional money. On the other hand, 


the rate of State assistance could be 
lowered as the coverage is extended, 
with the result that the City would re- 
ceive.the same amount of State funds 
as at present but would be enabled to 
apply them to a wider range of func- 
tions. While the fiscal needs of the City 
argue for extending coverage at the 
present rate, the difficulties of reconcil- 
ing wide local discretion with heavy 
State financing suggest that local auton- 
omy would be better served by lowering 
the percentage of State participation 
while broadening its area. 


(8) The State should abandon local 
administrative plans and detailed pro- 
cedural requirements as controls over 
welfare district operations. As a substi- 
tute, the State should establish general 
objectives and limitations for the locali- 
ties through clear-cut Statewide regula- 
tions. The City welfare agency would 
be free to organize and operate as it 
saw fit, subject only to the specifically 
prescribed goals and restrictions. The 
State would limit its concern with local 
details to advisory activities, going be- 
yond this only if the City failed utterly 
in its minimum responsibilities. 


These moves toward broader and sim- 
pler State-administrative controls could 
be facilitated by the City itself and by 
the Federal Security Agency. The most 
important municipal step would be cur- 
tailment in the item-by-item veto power 
of the Budget Bureau. Federally, a re- 
vision of State-plan requirements toward 
less detail would be helpful. The aban- 
donment of local plans would, incident- 
ally, have to be legislatively authorized. 
However, the relinquishment of local 


plans for control would not necessitate 
giving them up for other purposes. 
They should continue to be used in pro- 
graming and organizing, but as internal 
tools only. 

(4) The State Department of Social 
Welfare should develop a better system 
for communicating its orders and advice 
to local welfare districts. Mainly, this 


_ would entail replacing the bulletins with 


a new Social Welfare Manual. This 
document should be simple, should be 
set up according to an over-all plan, and 
should clearly distinguish regulation 
from recommendation. It should be 
comprehensive without being detailed 
and should be divided into several parts 
to facilitate its use by different spe- 
cialists. | 


With well-organized instructions from 
the State, the local Department would 
be better able to reduce the bulk and 
complexity of its internal communica- 
tions. Similarly, there would be less oc- 
casion to question the State on points of 
detail and thus City-State correspond- 
ence would be lessened. To maximize 
these advantages, changes in State in- 
structions should be kept at a minimum, 
for nothing confuses operations more 
than new directives following one an- 
other in endless succession. 


(5) State controls over personnel 
management in the local welfare Depart- 
ment should be broadened and simplified. 
First, the quotas on employees in the var- 
ious units of the agency should be aban- 
doned in favor of a single quota for the 
entire organization. (The quota would 
be broken down by types of employees 
—caseworkers, clerks, typists, etc.— 
but not by organizational units.) Second, 
the State should give up its review of 
the qualifications of each new City wel- 
fare employee and its clearance of pro- 
motions and transfers. In general, the 
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State should proceed on the principle 
that the Municipal Civil Service Com- 
mission, as supervised by the State Civil 
Service Commission, is the right vehicle 
for the enforcement of merit system 
practices in the City Welfare Depart- 
ment. 


These revisions would leave the State 
Department of Social Welfare with 
three main personnel-controlled func- 
tions. First, it should satisfy itself that 
the City’s regular Civil Service machin- 
ery is in accord with Federal standards. 
Second, it should approve minimum 
qualifications for the professional] social- 
welfare positions. Third, it should spot- 
check the City welfare agency to see that 
actual personnel practices are in line 
with those professed. (The State Civil 
Service Commission might perform the 
first and third functions on behalf of the 
State Department of Social Welfare. 
However, under existing Federal stat- 
utes as interpreted by FSA, a compli- 
cation here might be the Federal 
insistence on enforcing its standards 
through a single State agency.) 


Aside from their control relation- 
ships, both State and City should strive 
more positively to improve morale, re- 
duce turnover, and attract high-caliber 
employees in local welfare administra- 
tion. This would entail more in-service 
training, simpler casework procedures, 
and greater stability in work assign- 
ments. It would be furthered also, for 
welfare as part of the whole City gov- 
ernment, by taking personnel powers 


out of the local Budget Bureau and by . 


improving the recruitment activities of 
the local civil service. 


(6) The State’s technical and advisory 
services for the local welfare districts 
should be enlarged. More research and 
expert guidance would be helpful in 
such areas as child welfare, medical care, 


rehabilitative activities, resource analy- 
sis, and institutional care, to mention 
but a few. The same would be true of 
such administrative fields as organiza- 
tion, program planning, methods and 
systems, records management, and pub- 
lic relations. However, it is important, 
on the one hand, that technical aid be 
clearly distinguished from control and 
that it be available but not forced; on 
the other hand, the attitude of the local- 
ities needs to be one of eagerness to re- 
ceive help rather than reluctance. 


(7) In its reviews and audits, the 
State should shift its emphasis from 
rectification of past errors to educa- 
tion for future improvement. Outright 
dishonesty and flagrant maladministra- 
tion should, of course, be dealt with 
severely, through personal disciplinary 
action as well as through withholdings. 
But well-intentioned errors of judg- 
ment, remedial gaps in documentation, 
and technical violations of procedures 
ought to be handled largely through 
constructive criticism. The focus of re- 
views and audits should be on what has 
been accomplished rather than on how. 

First, through keeping fiscal control 
organizationally separate from techni- 
cal guidance, audits to discover mis- 
appropriations of funds should be more 
clearly distinguished from educational 
case reviews. Second, in calculating 
amounts of State aid to be withheld, the 
State should follow the Federal prac- 
tice of not penalizing the locality for 
errors made in good faith. Third, local 
administrative operations should be re- 
viewed more frequently, but for assist- 
ance and training rather than for con- 
trol. Fourth, the welfare districts should 
be exactly informed as to the kinds of 
deficiencies that will result in fiscal 
penalties. | 
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This Report recognizes the fiscal re- 
sponsibilities of the State’s welfare 
officials for the proper expenditure of 
State funds. However, these responsi- 
bilities are not best discharged through 
elaborate control machinery to check 
and double check expenditures to the 
last cent. Such preoccupation with de- 
tail is not good business practice; it 
obscures the forest for the trees and 
ultimately bogs down a program with 
an unbearable burden of red tape. 


(8) The line of authority between 
State and City welfare agencies should 
be made direct from commissioner to 
commissioner. The present State Area 
Office for New York City would become 
the New York City Office of the State 
Commissioner. In this new status, the 
office would continue with fiscal audit- 
ing, advisory case reviews (maintaining 
a clear distinction between fiscal audits 
and advisory reviews), technical serv- 
ices, institutional inspection, and inter- 
pretation of State regulations. But, be- 
ing no longer a unit with its own dele- 
gated powers, it would not in its own 
name issue formal instructions to the 
City, make decisions respecting with- 
holdings, or handle policy negotiations. 
These latter functions would be respon- 
sibilities of the Commissioner himself, 
with the local personnel being kept in- 
formed and being available to assist 
and advise the Commissioner. In short, 
the local State office would be shifted 
organizationally from a command to a 
staff position. 

There are two main reasons why the 
present arrangement is unsatisfactory. 
First, because of New York City’s size, 
the area office represents an illogical 


administrative barrier between the 
State Commissioner and two-thirds of 
the work which he supervises. Second, 
the existence of the office as a command 
jurisdiction encompassing just one op- 
erational unit is contrary to good or- 
ganization. Shifting the area center to 
staff status would answer both these 
objections. Furthermore, because the 
objections are unique to this City, the 


shift would not be inconsistent with 


leaving command powers with the area 
offices elsewhere in the state. 

With State-City welfare relations set 
up on this new basis, the top officials of 
the two agencies would be likely to 
recognize a broader responsibility to one 
another. It would be easier for the City 
Commissioner to see the value in State 
policy leadership and for the State Com- 
missioner to observe the importance of 
leaving the City a free hand in opera- 
tions. In short, the State Commissioner 
would look on the City welfare execu- 
tive as his real deputy for New York 
City. 

(9) The City should submit to the 
State a detatled plan for implementing 
the recommendations made above and 
for other appropriate steps toward bet- 
ter State-local welfare relations. This 
plan should be drawn up by the City 
Welfare Department, with assistance 
from outside if necessary. It should be 
made ready as soon as possible and 
should become the basis first of compre- 
hensive State-City discussions, and then 
of concrete action. Meantime, however, 
neither the State nor the City should 
delay in putting into effect as many of 
the above proposals as can be effected 
without further joint analysis. 
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LONG-RUN RECOMMENDATIONS 


The other recommendations of this 
Report contemplate changes in various 
fundamentals of the present national 
welfare system. Their effectuation will 
involve wide debate, great pressures 
from interest groups, substantial 
changes in legislation, and complicated 
problems of implementation. In the 
main they involve matters which have 
been long discussed by politicians, 
public welfare officials, and analysts 
of public administration. In view of 
these facts, the six proposals in this 
section are set forth more as general 
opinions than as detailed suggestions, 
although the final recommendation is to 
a degree an exception to this statement. 
As a procedural suggestion, it is urged 
more strongly and immediately than the 
other proposals. 

(1) In setting conditions for welfare 
grants-in-aid, the Federal and State 
governments should rely primarily on 
minimum standards of assistance and 
administration. One difference between 
this system and the present one would 
be that the states would permit local 
variation in assistance rates and admin- 
istrative practices above state desig- 
nated floors instead of requiring the 
same assistance levels and procedures in 
all localities. (The “local equivalents” 
under the present Statewide standard 
in New York are variations in the items 
making up the assistance budgets but 
not differences in the levels of assist- 
ance.) Another difference would be that 
the administrative conditions attached 
to the Federal subventions would be 
a few specific requirements rather than 
the blank-check conditions now possible 
under the Social Security Law. A third 


variation would be that the states would 
have to meet Federal minimum assist- 
ance standards (they would of course be 
permitted to exceed them) as a condi- 
tion for Federal reimbursement instead 
of being completely free to write their 
own tickets. 


The purpose of this change to mini- 
mum standards would be to reconcile 
broader discretion and wider variety in 
local welfare operations with national 
and state floors of service and admin- 
istration. At present, too much man- 
dated uniformity of program content 
within each state and too much man- 
dated uniformity of administrative de- 
tail both statewide and nationwide go 
hand in hand with the complete absence 
of national unifying requirements as to 
minimum levels of assistance. This Re- 
port’s proposal would leave the localities 
free except for the state minimums and 
the states free except for the national 
minimums to establish their own stand- 
ards of care and methods of administra- 
tion. While the states would become sub- 
ject to national assistance floors, both 
they and the localities would have more 
administrative authority than now and 
the localities would also have a larger 
role in determining their own welfare 
policies. 

Four essential features of the system 
envisioned here remain to be mentioned. 
First, in view of regional differences, 
the Federal and state minimums would 
not necessarily be uniform throughout 
the nation or state. Second, the grant- 
receiving jurisdictions would bear the 
full cost of all supraminimum outlays, 
on either assistance or administration. 
Third, within each community and as 
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determined by it (subject to the state 
minimums), welfare policies and proce- 
dures would be fixed (applicable to 


states where welfare is locally admin- 


istered). Where the states themselves 
administer, they would set the fixed 
standards as at present, subject to the 
Federal minimums.) Fourth, the mini- 
mums should be set forth in the sim- 


plest possible terms, with clear statutory _ 


limitations on administrative discretion 
in interpreting them. 


The transition to minimum standards 


should begin with the Federal Security 
Agency and the Social Security Law. 
The fundamental step would be a revi- 
sion of the public assistance titles of 
the law to substitute specific for general 
administrative conditions, to make clear 
that statewide uniformity in assistance 
levels and administrative practices is 
not required, and to provide for Federal 
minimum standards of assistance. How- 
ever, even without these changes in the 
law, considerable could be accomplished 
through modifying FSA enforcement 
policy toward less detailed administra- 
tive requirements and away from com- 
pulsory statewide uniformity. If neither 
the statutory nor administrative changes 
take place in Washington, then the 
states with locally administered assist- 
ance programs could themselves under- 
take to move toward minimum standards 
and local variation on an intrastate 
basis. 


(2) The formulas for welfare grants- 
in-aid should be geared less closely to 
welfare expenditures. Steps in this di- 
rection would considerably relieve the 
fiscal pressures toward tight supervision. 
The possible ways of loosening up the 
linkage range from the mere substitu- 
tion of composite outlays for individual 
outlays in calculating subventions to 
the complete elimination of expendi- 


tures as a grant-in-aid factor. Three 
specific alternatives to the current pub- 
lic assistance formulas are presented 


first. 

(a) The subventions could be cal- 
culated from the sum of all assist- 
ance expenditures (one figure) rather 
than from the expenditures on each 
individual case (thousands of fig- 
ures). This change could be effected 
merely by defining matching expen- 
ditures in terms of all assistance re- 
cipients, instead of individual recipi- 
ents (i.e., all those being handled by 
a particular grant-receiving unit). 

(b) Number of recipients could be 
substituted for magnitude of expen- 
ditures in determining the subven- 
tions. One way of doing this would 
be to base the grants on some fixed 
dollar rate for each recipient, with 
amounts granted being calculated 
simply by multiplying the number of 
individuals on relief by the rate. 

(c) Both expenditures and recipi- 
ents could be eliminated as grant- 
determining factors through basing 
the subventions on general economic 
and social criteria. These would be 
such things as extent of unemploy- 
ment, amount of chronic dependency, 
and number of low-income families, 
i.e. facts directly related to the vol- 
ume of public assistance but never- 
theless one step removed from it. 


These possible changes in the grant- 
in-aid formulas need to be related to 
other fundamentals of the tri-govern- 
mental system of public assistance. One 
thing worth noting is that the present 
case-by-case formulas are rooted in the 
Social Security Law. Another signifi- 
cant point is that the rate of payment 
under any scheme of calculation must 
be geared to the assistance standards. 
A third pertinent matter is that the 
expenditure grant linkage should be re- 
laxed for administration as well as for 
assistance proper, probably through ty- 
ing administrative subventions to “pro- 
gram” grants. 
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Turning from public assistance alone 
to public welfare as a whole, one finds 
another approach to loosening the bonds 
between expenditures and grants-in-aid. 
The essence of this approach is that 
intergovernmental subventions be broad 
in coverage rather than narrow, and that 
major segments of state or local govern- 
mental activity (or perhaps even the 
entirety of it) be encompassed by one 
master grant instead of numerous 
special-purpose transfers. In its mod- 
erate form this policy would mean for 
public welfare that the whole field 
would be covered by one subvention, 
with allocations of funds among pro- 
grams being made by the grant-receiv- 
ing jurisdictions, subject perhaps to a 
few broad conditions. The extreme form 
of the policy would make public welfare 
but one of several major functions com- 
prehended by a single grant and hence 
would widen even further the discretion 
of the states and localities in deciding 
how grant-in-aid funds are to be spent. 
These block grants would be a firm solu- 
tion to the problem of inadequate local 
discretion in administering centrally 
aided programs, though at the risk of 
possibly excessive sacrifice in state and 
national harmony on fundamental ob- 
jectives. This Report believes in block 
grants in their moderate form as the 
proper eventual basis for intergovern- 
mental fiscal relations, but sees a more 
feasible immediate course for public wel- 
fare in moves away from expenditure- 
based formulas within public assistance. 


(3) Another change in the grant-in- 
aid formulas should be toward varying 
the size of grants inversely with differ- 
ences in state and local fiscal capacity to 
support the welfare programs. These 
differences in grants due to variations 
in capacity to pay should be distin- 
guished from differences arising out of 


dissimilar needs. While differences of 
the latter sort are characteristic of the 
present formulas as well as of the alter- 
native arrangements outlined above, 
variation in accord with capacity exists 
only by indirection of the current sys- 
tem, and was not particularly envisioned 
in any alternatives so far described. 
(Under the Social Security Law, the per- 
centage of Federal participation in 
public assistance is heavier where indi- 
vidual relief payments are small than 
where they are large. Since the poorer 
states usually are less generous with 
relief disbursements per recipient than 
the richer, there is a tendency for Fed- 
eral participation to be larger where 
state fiscal resources are smaller.) The 
purpose of instituting variation of this 
sort would be to even up the financial 
potential of the grant-receiving juris- 
dictions and hence to insure them 
equally free rein, as regards fiscal pres- 
sures, in adapting aided programs to 
local conditions. 


There are several ways in which vari- 
able fiscal capacity could be introduced 
into the welfare formulas. One method 
(in the same vein as one of the devices 
for relaxing the connections between 
expenditures and grants) would be to 
adjust the amounts for transfer, as de- 
termined by need only, by some general 
economic criteria such as per capita 
wealth, per capital income, or ratio of 
relief recipients to total population. An- 
other approach would raise the subven- 
tions as welfare outlays became larger 
in relation to basic fiscal power, the 
latter being indicated by measures like 
total expenditures on all functions, total 
assessed property valuation (as equal- 
ized), or total of personal and corporate 
incomes. As between these two general 
methods, the former is in a theoretical 
sense the better because it would not 
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reinforce or reintroduce the direct con- 
nection between welfare outlays and 
welfare subventions. On the other hand, 
so long as expenditures are actually 
used in determining need for outside 
welfare monies, the second course is 
probably the more practical. 

(4) The division of public assistance 
into categories should be ended through 
revision of the Social Security Law and 


appropriate complementary action with- — 


in the state. Even without other changes, 
this move would do away with a con- 
siderable part of the procedural com- 
plexity now plaguing public assistance 
operations. It would no longer be neces- 
sary to divide destitute persons into six 
arbitrary compartments in verifying 
their eligibility, keeping their records, 
preparing their checks, and accounting 
for the cost of their care. With cate- 
gories abandoned, the Federal grants 
would cover all public assistance and 
there would be one formula for calcu- 
lating the reimbursements due the 
states. 

From the viewpoint of good admin- 
istration, there are no real arguments 
against doing away with categories. Yet 
it will take a hard struggle against 
strong opposition to accomplish their 
demise. Public assistance by category 
has strong interest groups whose mem- 
bers believe they would suffer from a 
consolidated program. Also, many wel- 
fare officials feel that categorization has 
furthered their case in getting appro- 
priations, on the grounds that legislators 
and the general public are more inclined 
to spend for specific groups than for 
needy persons in general. 


(5) Federal supervision over public 
assistance grants should be based on 
explicit conditions rather than state 
plans. Thus, instead of requiring the 
states to submit their whole assistance 


process for review and approval, the 
Federal government would indicate its 
requirements specifically and positively. 
These requirements should be few in 
number and mild as to their restraints 
on state discretion. They would express 
the standards which the states would 
have to observe in order to obtain Fed- 
eral aid. So long as the states were in 
harmony with these standards, they 
would be free to handle their assistance 
activities as they saw fit. 

Paradoxical as it may seem, the shift 
from state-initiated plans to Federally 
mandated conditions would mean an in- 
crease in state power. At present there 
are actually conditions as well as plans, 
with the former being presented as ar- 
rangements which must be (or must 
not be) provided in the latter. Further- 
more, with state plans replaced by 
explicit requirements, the states would 
no longer have to get Federal approval 
for changes in policies or procedures. 
Finally, with the conditions limited to 
those clearly stated in law or regulation, 
the opportunities for step-by-step in- 
creases in Federal demands or for ask- 
ing one thing in one place and another 
some place else would be curtailed. 

(6) The Federal, state and local gov- 
ernments should join hands in a com- 
prehensive examination of the long-run 
intergovernmental problems of welfare 
administration. The relations of New 
York State with its local welfare dis- 
tricts and with the Federal government 
would make an excellent pilot study 
along this line. The State Board of So- 
cial Welfare should take the lead in 
promoting the establishment of a tri- 
governmental body to make this survey 
and to suggest an appropriate course of 
action. A Federal-State-local body is 
proposed in the conviction that prob- 
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lems of interrelationship are best at- 
tacked by the co-operative efforts of all 
parties to those problems. 

The organizational arrangements of 
a tri-governmental welfare commission 
are mainly matters to be handled during 
the process of its creation. However, by 
way of tentative opinion, it is suggested 
that this body should be equally divided 
among local, State, and Federal repre- 
Sentatives and that the membership 
should be comprised of both public 


welfare officials and well-informed lay- 
men. It is proposed further that the 
organization should be tri-governmen- 
tally financed and should have a profes- 
sional staff. With New York City rep- 
resenting some two-thirds of all State 
welfare activities, considerable of the 
local representation should be drawn 
from it. During the deliberations of the 
commission, the various long-run pro- 
posals sketched out here might be sub- 
jected to more searching examination. 





SECTION 6 


ACTION OF THE MAYOR'S COMMITTEE 


Procedures and Routines 


(1) The Mayor’s Committee endorses 
the general line of recommendations in 
the McKinsey Report, especially with 
respect to reduction of routine clerical 
work and the “make ready” of the so- 
cial investigators, and commends them 
to the Department for action. Anything 
that strengthens the work of the inves- 
tigator in the field is all to the good. 
We find that the feasibility of applying 
work measurement to the social investi- 
gator’s job has been established by the 
engineers, and urge that the Depart- 
ment undertake the time-study program 
outlined by the Report, employing quali- 
fied engineers on a breakdown of ele- 
‘ments of the job and following the rec- 
ommendations on the units of measures 
to be used and the way the standards 
should be set. Such a program will pro- 
duce more usable results than the pres- 
ent use of “case weights,” which show 
that one kind of case or visit takes more 


or less time than another, but do not set 
forth how long the work should take. 


(2) We recommend that a second Civil 
Service grade be reactivated for “social 
investigator” to provide incentive for 
those whose skill and interest lie pri- 
marily in field work. (We note that the 
Griffenhagen plan called for only one 
grade—“‘social worker”’—and call this 
to the attention of the Classification Bu- 
reau to be established to implement the 
Griffenhagen plan.) Also, more time 
should be spent on training the social 
worker, chiefly through on-the-job- 
guidance by the unit supervisor. In this 
connection, the Department should 
make a special study of the causes of 
the very high turnover in this class of 
employees. Systematic training for 
supervisors is also needed. 

(3) While we find that in general the 
type of equipment used to prepare sta- 
tistical information is adequate for the 
work performed, the methods of com- 
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piling activity statistics are expensive, 
and parts of the statistical reports have 
apparently outlived their usefulness. We 
call attention to the suggestions along 


these lines in Seetion XIV of the Bar- 


rington Report, as well as to sugges- 
tions made there with respect to better 
scheduling of equipment use. In this 
connection, we recognize the work being 
done in the machine installation at the 


various welfare centers. This program, . 


which we endorsed, has now been vir- 
tually completed. We feel that the State 
should support such mechanization fi- 
nancially, particularly as it reduces the 
salary cost of welfare administration, 
toward which the State pays 80 percent. 
With continued experimentation, as sug- 
gested by the survey Report, it should 
be possible to carry the machine han- 
dling of computations and records even 
farther than now. We reserve approval 
of the Barrington recommendation that 
there be only one instead of six machine 
centers, leaving that question to be 
worked out by the Department as it 
gains further experience. 


(4) We endorse in principle the many 
procedural recommendations in the 
Crafts, Carr & Donaldson Report, and 
pass them on to the Department for 
implementation. With few exceptions, 
all these will tangibly reduce admin- 
istrative costs, and our engineers ad- 
vise that they can be made effective 
without difficulty. Of special importance 
is the recommendation for the creation 
of a section in the Bureau of Finance 
and Statistics to conduct constant, in- 
tensive review of forms, methods, and 
procedures of the bureau.’ 


(5) The Department should undertake 
a complete revision of the Administra- 
tive Register, using a format and index 
which will make it possible to determine 
current procedures without time-con- 


suming research, and expanding it to 
include procedures at the central office 
as well as those in the field. We are of 
the opinion that this must be under- 
taken as an internal assignment—it is 
not one that lends itself to being accom- 
plished by outside consultants, even 
though the Department has stated that 
pressure of everyday routine work has 
prevented the initiation of this project, 
which it admits is of outstanding im- 
portance. 

(6) Crafts, Carr & Donaldson were 
not satisfied with the audit system 
which they found at the time of their 
survey. Since that time a new system 
of “social audit” has been developed 
in co-operation with the State and is 
being tried in one district. This system 
meets in part the criticisms advanced 
by the survey Report. Other matters 
not dealt with in the new system should 
be given further consideration by the 
Department of Welfare and the Comp- 
troller. : 


(7) With respect to field auditing, we 
note that the Crafts, Carr & Donaldson 
Report urges greater intensification of 
an audit review of cases accepted for 
relief, verifying original eligibility, 
ete.—pointing out that New York City 
is not receiving reimbursement for a 
considerable amount of administrative 
cost. However, we agree with the point 
of view of Prof. Laurin Hyde, of the 
New York School of Social Work, who 
reviewed the Report, that problems 
such as these are primarily administra- 
tive and supervisory ones, not fiscal. 
While we agree that the Department is 
losing on these disallowances, we do 
not agree that the solution of the consul- 
tants is complete—the answer lies pri- 
marily in strengthened administration, 
rather than merely in strengthened 
auditing. 
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Special Medical Services 


(8) We endorse the general thesis of 
the APHA Report that New York 
City should provide more effective 
combined action by several depart- 
ments and better interagency com- 
munication and understanding, to pro- 
vide a better system of medical care. 
We agree with them that much good 
would result from a New York City 
Health Conference called by the Mayor, 
to consist of the commissioners of the 
departments concerned, and to be re- 
sponsible for preparing co-ordinated 
written statements of policy to integrate 
the services of the Departments of Hos- 
pitals, Health, and Welfare. However, 
we suggest inclusion in this conference 
of representatives of the medical pro- 
fession, in addition to governmental 
officials, in order to implement the 
Report’s own conclusion that more 
vigorous leadership must be secured 
from the medical profession in the work 
of the Department of Welfare. 


(9) We conclude that, in the long run, 
it would be preferable that only two 
City agencies provide medical care 
services—namely, the Departments of 
Hospitals and Health. The present 
services of the Department of Welfare 
represent, for the most part, inade- 
quacy and failure on the part of the 
other departments in the provision of 
services. We recognize that Federal and 
State legislation at present offer the 
City incentives to locate financial 
responsibility in the Department of 
Welfare. However, we urge considera- 
tion of the APHA suggestion that op- 
erating responsibility can, through 
contractual arrangements, be located 
in the agencies specifically designed to 
_ provide medical care. We note that the 
APHA Report specifically calls for as- 








sumption by the Department of Health 
of the provision of medical care in 
children’s day-care centers. 

(10) The official responsibility for a 
comprehensive City-wide program for 
developing nursing home facilities 
should be placed in the Department of 
Health, to be carried out in co-opera- 
tion with the Welfare and Health 
Council. We note the recommendation 
in the APHA Report that licensing of 
nursing homes be transferred to the 
Department of Health in order to avoid 
double standards for institutions Op- 
erated by the City and for those under 
other supervision, and call attention to 
our action with respect to the Worden 
& Risberg Report (Chapter VII, See- 
tion 2, paragraph 4), in which we en- 
dorse consideration of these licensure 
matters by the Hospital Council, to- 
gether with the Departments involved. 


(11) Consideration should be given to 
the recommended “pooled fund” for the 
primary purpose of improving medical 
care, as Set forth in the APHA Report, 
and we call for exploration of the sub- 
ject by the City Department of Welfare 
and the State Department of Social 
Welfare in order to ascertain if sub- 
stantial additional Federal funds could 
be secured, particularly if all possible 
nursing homes and hospital care were 
included in such a pooled fund. 


(12) We recommend that the Depart- 
ment try out in two or three centers the 
APHA suggestion of using the services 
of a part-time physician for two or 
three hours daily, with a reduction in 
the present unsatisfactory physician 
panel. In general, we endorse the 
recommendations in the Report for 
strengthening the medical services, es- 
pecially the medical social work in the 
welfare centers. 
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et 


Reorganization and Decentralization 


(13) We accept the thesis of the 
PAS Report that the welfare center is 
the basic operating unit for the major 
substantive welfare program, and to 
this end endorse the organizational 
changes recommended. These are, after 
all, not revolutionary, and stand up 
under scrutiny from the point of view 
of common sense and sound organiza- 
tional principles. Some of the moves are 
already under contemplation by the 
Department, and others, such as the 
decision to abolish Borough offices, have 
already been adopted. We find that 
too many decisions which should be 
made in the welfare centers or at 
higher levels within the Bureau of 
Welfare Administration are made in 
the Department’s central “consultation 
units”—and that the consultation units 
have, in effect, become approval units. 
We note that as part of its decentraliza- 
tion program the PAS Report calls for 
full-time physicians at the welfare 
centers, but suggest the trial of the 
APHA recommendation on this score, 
as given in paragraph 12, above. 


Basic Welfare Administration Policy 


(14) The serious problems of adminis- 
tration, accounting, supervision, and 
personnel recruitment and assignment 
brought about by the present complex 
system of intergovernmental relation- 
ships and controls have been com- 
mented upon by all of our consultants 
in this study. We note the strong plea 
to clear up the present administrative 
confusion and red tape .made in the 
Crafts, Carr & Donaldson Report: (1) 
to have the State take over all welfare 
administration and make all payments; 
or, failing this, (2) to have the State 
take over all administration, make all 
disbursements, and bill back to the 


City some portion, presumably 20 per- 
cent; or, at the least, (3) to have the 
City carry on all welfare work at the 
centers as now, under State supervi- 
sion, with the State doing the actual 
disbursing of relief payments. How- 
ever, we find the arguments presented 
in the IPA Report compelling, and en- 
dorse its recommendation for basic 
administration to be carried on without 


- change in the fundamental framework 


within which operations are at present 
conducted, but with a sharp increase 
in autonomy of the City Department 
through shifting of State and Federal 
supervision from administrative details 
to program objectives. We are funda- 
mentally opposed to any development 
which will weaken the American system 
of Federal-State-local government, and 
concur with IPA that the solution of 
family welfare problems in an area like 
New York City must be dealt with in 
the community, by local government 
employees operating under flexible local 
control. 


(15) In line with paragraph 14 above, 
we endorse the short-run recommenda- 
tions of the IPA Report, calling special 
attention to the recommendation that 
the line of authority between State and 
City welfare agencies should be made 
direct from Commissioner to Commis- 
sioner. Under this scheme, the present 
State Area Office for New York City 
would become the New York City Office 
of the State Commissioner, continuing 
with its fiscal auditing, advisory case 
reviews, technical services, etc., but no 
longer issuing in its own name formal 
instructions to the City or making de- 
cisions on withholdings or policy mat- 


ters. Moreover, as called for by IPA, 


the State should give up the use of the 
local “Plan” as a control device. It 


| 
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should, instead, prepare a concise, com- 
plete, up-to-date manual of regulations. 


(16) The City Department of Welfare 
should draw up immediately, with as- 
sistance from the outside if necessary, 
a detailed plan for implementing the 
short-run recommendations in the IPA 
Report, and for other appropriate steps 
toward better State-local welfare rela- 
tions. 

(17) Regarding State sharing, we note 
that the Crafts, Carr & Donaldson 
_ Report emphasizes strongly the point 
that recent Federal increases in grants- 
in-aid to the State have not been 
ratably passed on as a saving to the 
City, which still bears 20 percent; and 
_that other welfare services fully borne 
by the City have the effect of reducing 
the Home Relief burden to the State; 
and that it calls for high-level confer- 
ences on this subject. After reviewing 
the history of the way the grants were 
arrived at, we see no point in reopen- 
ing the controversy on this subject. 
However, in connection with State re- 
views and audits, we strongly concur 
with the IPA view that the State should 
shift its emphasis from rectification of 
past errors to education for future im- 
provement. Too often there is insuffi- 
cient discrimination between errors of 
method and errors of result; there is 
too much intergovernmental] bickering, 
preoccupation with procedure, and ex- 
cessive paperwork, in an atmosphere of 
suspicion and antagonism. In this con- 
nection, we are pleased to note that a 
new social audit plan was introduced by 
State and local action on a pilot basis 
in March, 1952, which should greatly 
simplify and speed up procedures. 


(18) We strongly endorse the recom- 
_mendation in the IPA Report for an 
intergovernmental conference or com- 


mission, where the Federal, State, and 
local governments could join in a com- 
prehensive examination of the long- 
run intergovernmental problems of 
welfare administration. Such a commis- 
sion should give special attention to the 
complexities and absurdities, so em- 
phatically denounced in the Crafts, Carr 
& Donaldson Report, arising from the 
division of public assistance into cate- 
gories under the present Social Security 
Law, and to the recommendation in the 
IPA Report for the eventual broaden- 
ing and elimination of some of these 
now artificial “categories” in the basic 
structure of the Social Security System. 


In conclusion, we emphasize particu- 
larly that the whole problem of welfare 
management is not alone a problem in 
finance, or in administration. The wel- 
fare of 200,000 to 300,000 families a 
year is involved—their fears, their 
sufferings, their needs, as well as their 
occasional failings. The humane, yet 
efficient, handling of this human prob- 
lem is ever uppermost in our minds, 
and our conclusions and recommenda- 
tions rest squarely on these considera- 
tions. 


(19) In making the above recommen- 
dations, the Mayor’s Committee gives 
full recognition to the arduous efforts 
made by the various Welfare Commis- 
Sioners and their staffs over the past 
years to improve Welfare administra- 
tion in general and City-State relations 
in particular. This has not been an easy 
matter, as there has been much reason 
on the part of the City for differing with 
the State, as is shown in the technical 
Reports submitted to us. We believe 
that any impartial observer reviewing 
the situation must recognize that any 
system which produces such friction 
must be wrong in basic structure. It is 
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because of this conviction that we have 
recommended a fresh approach to the 
entire problem through an inter-gov- 


ernmental Federal, State, and _ local 
conference or commission, as_ stated 
above. 


STATEMENT 


There is, I am sure, nothing to be 
gained by shifting welfare administra- 
tion from local management to State 
management. 


For years there has been a bitter 
area of dispute between the City and 


the State in the welfare field. As a_ 


former Commissioner of Welfare, I 
have come to grips with this vexing 
problem. The temptation to throw en- 
tire control, supervision and manage- 
ment to Albany must be resisted. In the 
struggle for survival of local govern- 
ment, which in my opinion is the com- 
munity heart of the “American way,” 
we must expect and experience certain 


transitional and difficult periods in 
jurisdictional conflicts. The City should 
and must retain its local responsibility 
in welfare and must constantly work 
patiently with the State to develop a 
climate of mutual understanding and 
cooperation. Conflict can only thrive on 
misunderstanding. This is a gulf which 
can be bridged. The present adminis- 
tration in Albany has already made dis- 
tinguished contributions in the field of 
human relations. I have faith that 
Albany and New York City can jointly 
achieve the mutual objective of meeting 
the needs of the helpless. 


BENJAMIN FIELDING 


CHAPTER XV 


Hospitals 


EDITORIAL NOTE | 


The comprehensive study of the Department of Hospitals 
was entrusted to one firm of consultants, Booz, Allen & Hamil- 
ton. The survey, conducted in 1951, covered all phases of 
administration, organization, and past operation, excluding 
_ only the direct medical activities in hospital service. It resulted 
in a Report of four volumes and a summary volume, totaling 
685 pages. These volumes are covered in a single digest in 
Section 1 of this chapter. | 


In considering the Report of the consultants, the Mayor’s 
Committee had the benefit of a public hearing on December 13, 
1951, at which extensive statements were presented by Dr. 
Marcus D. Kogel, Commissioner of Hospitals, and others inter- 
ested in the study. Speaking for the Department, Dr. Kogel 
took issue with specific statistics and other items in the Report 
relating to medical care, although he gave general endorsement 
to the organization and business management findings. The 
Committee also had the benefit of the discussions of parts of 
the Report at the New York City Health Conference held at the 
Academy of Medicine on November 16, 1951, under the auspices 
of the Committee. (Since the substantive matters discussed at 
the Conference are included in the digest of the APHA Report 
on Health, Chapter XVI, the proceedings of the conference are 
not separately digested, although they were separately pub- 
lished in April, 1952, under the title “The Health of BKight 
Million.” ) 
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HOSPITALS 


In its action, as given in Section 2, the Committee takes 
notice of the differences of opinion on the part of Dr. Kogel 
with respect to the validity of statistics on hospital admission, 
custodial care, and related hospital program matters, but agrees 
with the consultants as to the basic problem. While taking cog- 


nizance of the criticism of the controls imposed on the Depart- 


ment of Hospitals by the Bureau of the Budget, the Committee 
finds that certain central budgetary controls are necessary in 
operations of that size, at the same time indicating that other 
studies of the Committee will encompass budgetary and Civil 
Service improvements. While agreeing with the consultants 
that significant returns can be obtained from a drive for col- 
lection of delinquent bills, it disagrees as to the extent of moneys 
that can be thus recovered. It also rejects the consultants’ pro- 
posal that hospital employees be charged for meals. In part of 
its action the Committee goes beyond the consultants’ study, 
suggesting that the Department of Welfare assume some of the 
responsibility for determining the ability of patients to pay. 


SECTION 1 


ORGANIZATION ANI 





OPERATION 


BY 


Booz, ALLEN & HAMILTON 


The general purpose of the survey 
was to conduct a comprehensive ap- 
praisal of the Department of Hospitals 
and to develop and recommend specific 
means of improving its organization 
and administration. Specifically, the fol- 
lowing broad areas of study were in- 
cluded in the survey: 





Digest from “Management Survey, New 
York City Department of Hospitals,” by Booz, 
Allen & Hamilton, October 31, 1951. 


(1) To review the objectives, poli- 
cies, and programs of the Department 
of Hospitals, insofar as they affect 
general administration and business 
management. It was felt that any 
major cost reductions, as well as re- 
finements and improvements in the 
management of medical and hospital 
care, were dependent to a considerable 
extent on basic policy and program 
determinations, and that this survey 
should therefore review the objectives, 
policies, and programs of the Depart- 
ment in fulfilling its functions in 
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meeting the over-all health needs of 
the community. 

(2) To study the over-all organiza- 
tion of the Department of Hospitals 
and to make such recommendations 
for further improvement as may be 
indicated. 

(3) To recommend specific organi- 
zational patterns to facilitate the 
administration of the general and 
special hospitals as well as the cus- 
todial institutions of the Department. 


(4) To prescribe a refinement and 
simplification of procedures in order 
that operations in both the central 
Department and the hospitals and in- 
stitutions may be carried out at mini- 
mum cost consistent with effective 
operations. The criteria for improve- 
ment here would be to determine ways 
and means for conducting the work 





as simply, as cheaply, as quickly, and 
as effectively as possible, and to bring 
about a general tightening of controls 
without, however, creating unneces- 
sarily restrictive patterns for those 
held responsible for line operations. 

It was noted at the beginning that not 
all opportunities for improvement will 
necessarily reflect opportunities for re- 
duced costs, although it was to be our 
purpose to emphasize particularly those 
phases of the operation that are known 
to consume the larger portions of the 
budget. 


In general, the survey was to concen- 
trate on problems of business manage- 
ment, organization, and administration, 
without entering into specific, profes- 
sional, medical fields. 


ORGANIZATION IN CENTRAL ADMINISTRATION 


The establishment of a simple, effec- 
tive organization pattern for the work 
in the central offices of the Department 
of Hospitals was a basic objective of 
the study. That this work is not a small 
or insignificant phase of departmental 
activity is reflected in the fact that the 
over-all direction, co-ordination, and 
control of the New York City municipal 
hospital system is centered in these 
offices. 


A few basic statistics will suffice to 
indicate the magnitude of the operation. 
The Department presently operates 26 
hospital centers, general hospitals, spe- 
cial hospitals, and custodial institutions, 
with nearly 30,000 employees and an 
authorized nursing staff of more than 
12,000. The Department employs 2,027 
doctors on a full-time basis and utilizes 
over 7,400 attending physicians from 
private practice. The municipal hospital 
system is the fourth largest Department 
in the City government from the stand- 


point of expense, with an operating 
budget of $96,500,000 and an expansion 
program involving 29 new projects 
estimated to cost a total of $304,000,000. 
The annual operating budget of the 
Department has tripled in the last 10 
years from a total of $32,000,000 in 
1942. 


Present Organization 


The Department is under the over-all 
direction of the Commissioner of Hos- 
pitals, who is appointed by the Mayor. 
Although the Commissioner is primarily 
responsible to the Mayor, he also shares 


his responsibility and authority in cer- 


tain important respects with a Board of 
Hospitals, also appointed by the Mayor. 
This Board, although not responsible 
strictly to the Mayor for its actions, is 
nevertheless given authority of counsel, 
review, and even revocation in certain 
respects over the Commissioner. Its 
functions may be summarized as com- 
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prising responsibility for: (1) develop- 
ment and maintenance of long-range 
programs, (2) establishment of stand- 
ards for medical care, (3) formulation 
of standards and methods for increased 
efficiency in departmental operations, 
(4) approval of departmental capital 
and operations budgets, (5) review 
of private and voluntary institutional 
licenses revoked by the Commissioner, 
and (6) publication of a hospital code. 

Retained for immediate assistance to 
the Commissioner are 17 organizational 
units of an advisory or staff nature. The 
most important of these are the Advi- 
sory Council, the Budget Committee, 
the Office of Administrative Analysis, 
the Office of Legal and Labor Relations, 
the Office of Public Relations, and the 
Office of Institutional Inspection. An 
Advisory Council on Nursing and a 
Central Council of Social Service Aux- 
iliaries act in a purely advisory nature. 

The principal work of the Department 
is concentrated in four bureaus of which 
three perform staff functions and one 
performs line functions. Staff activities, 
which are auxiliary and supportive to 
the main function of the operation of 
hospitals, are carried on by the Bureau 
of Administration, the Bureau of Sup- 
ply, and the Bureau of Engineering and 
Maintenance. Administrative functions 
relative to personnel, statistics, collec- 
tions, accounting, purchasing, storing, 
and budgeting are divided between the 
Bureaus of Administration and Supply. 
Other staff duties pertaining to archi- 
tecture and the planning of building 
alterations, the maintenance of build- 
ings and equipment of all kinds, the use 
of outside firms on a contractual basis, 
and power plant operation, are per- 
formed by the Bureau of Engineering 
and Maintenance. Direct responsibility 
for the general care of patients and the 
operation of the 26 separate institutions 


of the Department is lodged in the Bu- 
reau of Medical and Hospital Services. 

Completing the organization of the 
Commissioner’s Office are a Hospital 
Planning Board, the Office of the Secre- 
tary, and a Collection Review Board. 
The Research Council, shown on Depart- 
ment organization charts, does not now 
exist nor has it functioned during recent 
years. 

Except for an unnecessary split of 


7 duties of a similar nature between the 


Bureau of Administration and the Bu- 
reau of Supply, the present organiza- 
tional structure of the Department is 
basically sound. 


Recommendations for Reorganization 


Until October, 1950, the present func- 
tions of the Bureau of Supply were 
largely performed by a Division of Sup- 
plies in the Bureau of Administration. 
The present bureau consists simply of 
the Division of Supplies, renamed the 
Division of Purchase, and four rela- 
tively small services, Dietetics, Phar- 
macy, Stores, and Laundries, which 
were transferred to the newly created 
bureau and raised to division status. 
The result of this artificial creation has 
been to split administrative work and 
responsibility among various bureaus, 
complicating operations and increasing 
costs of supervision. The Bureau of 
Supply does not provide services of suf- 
ficient importance to warrant bureau 
status. It should be abolished as a sepa- 
rate bureau. 

Also strongly advocated is a reduc- 
tion in the number of staff units report- 
ing to the Commissioner while, at the 
same time, strengthening the remain- 
ing units. Altogether, five units of the 
Commissioner’s Office including the Sec- 
retary of the Department are thus © 
abolished: the nursing and social serv- | 
ice auxiliaries are transferred under | 
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Bureau of Medical and Hospital Services 
_ supervision and the Office of Adminis- 
trative Analysis becomes a Management 
Division in the proposed Office of the 
Budget. 

The creation of an Office of the 
Budget is recommended to provide cen- 
tralization and authority for the entire 
departmental budget in a single organi- 
zational unit, thus facilitating an 
orderly and uniform budget process. 
The present Budget Committee, com- 
posed of all bureau directors, one gen- 
eral medical superintendent, and the 
chiefs of the Divisions of Audits and 
Accounts, Personnel and Purchasing, is 
ineffective because it functions only at 
the time of budget formation. Its utility 
is further weakened by the fact that 
responsibility for control over institu- 
tional, bureau, and staff budget expendi- 
tures is dispersed throughout head- 
quarters units on a functional basis. 

_ The Office of Legal and Labor Rela- 
tions at present is headed by a Deputy 
Commissioner. The volume and impor- 
tance of its legal and personnel activi- 
ties is not considered sufficient to 
warrant its direction by an individual of 
- Deputy Commissioner status. It is rec- 
ommended that it be redesignated as 
the Office of General Counsel, headed 
by an attorney, to provide legal service 
to the Department and perform the 
duties of Department secretary. | 

_ These recommendations will shorten 
the Commissioner’s span of supervision 
and free him from much unnecessary 
detail work. While no change in the 
Commissioner’s present reporting rela- 
tionships to the Mayor and to the Board 
of Hospitals is suggested, the recom- 
mendation is made that appointments 
to the Board of Hospitals come through 
suggestions or recommendations from 
appropriate professional, business, and 
labor groups. This will insure that the 


Board is composed of public-spirited 
citizens, as at present, selected only on 
the basis of competence and their abil- 
ity to provide informed counsel and 
advice on both business and professional 
matters to the Commissioner. Under 
present provisions relative to appoint- 
ment, the caliber of appointments re- 
flects solely the judgment and stature 
of the Mayor, varying in excellence 


from time to time, depending on the 


Mayor’s caliber and interest in the area. 
It is recommended that principal staff 
functions be concentrated in the Bureau 
of Administration and the Bureau of 
Hingineering and Maintenance, and that 
line functions be centered in the Bureau 
of Medical and Hospital Services. Con- 
siderable internal reorganization of 
these three bureaus is called for to per- 
mit the assembly of units having related 
functions, to eliminate unnecessary divi- 
sions and sections, and to create some 
entirely new structures to handle the 
work of the Department properly. 

The most extensive reorganization 
recommended is in the Bureau of Medi- 
cal and Hospital Services. At present 
this is composed of nine professional 
services: Nursing and Nursing Educa- 
tion, Psychiatry, Rehabilitation, Social 
Service, Physics, Housekeeping, Ambu- 
lance, Mortuary, and Medical Statistics 
and Records. They have general plan- 
ning functions, and all report to the 
director of the bureau. 

Two other services, Pathology and 
the Out-Patient Department, are shown 
in the departmental organization charts 
but do not exist as active central office 
services. Operational functions are 
nominally vested in two general medical 
superintendents, between whom general 
supervision over the institutions is 
divided. Their functions are not clearly 
defined to differentiate them from those 
of the medical superintendents of the 
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institutions. As a result, the institutional 
superintendents report to the bureau 
director, while the general medical su- 
perintendents exercise a combination of 
authority over and advisory relation- 
ship to them. The bureau director, 
overburdened with details concerning 
the bureau’s operations and other de- 
partmental activities, cannot adequately 
supervise, direct, and co-ordinate the 


bureau’s important management and. 
planning functions relative to patient ~ 


care. 

In the proposed organization, the 
professional services are grouped into 
a Division of Programs. All present 
supervisory functions have been re- 
moved and these services have been 
assigned the duties of program prepa- 
ration, consultation on professional 
work at all levels in their respective 
specialties, and review and evaluation 
of work in institutions. 

For operational responsibilities, de- 
partmental institutions are formed into 
four divisions of operations, each of 
which will be supervised by a general 
superintendent. The supervisory work, 
in this instance, has been equalized by 
groupings of institutions related geo- 
graphically as nearly as possible and by 
assigning an approximately even num- 
ber of total beds to each division. Pro- 
posed divisions are Welfare Island, 
Manhattan, Bronx-Queens, and Brook- 
lyn-Richmond, each composed of six to 
eight institutions for which the general 
superintendent would have general op- 
erational responsibility. 

The proposed organization provides 
administrative assistance to relieve the 
bureau director of time-consuming 
office routine details, thus freeing him 


for greater participation in manage-. 


ment operations requisite to proper 
functioning of the bureau. The work de- 
signed for this bureau extends from 


program-planning in the Division of 
Programs to supervision by the Divi- 
sions of Operations and to execution by 
the institutions. 

It is recommended that the Bureau 
of Administration be retained, but that 
certain of its units be revised and the 
scope of its activity be enlarged. For 
example, the bureau would absorb the 
processing of purchase requisitions now 
performed in the Bureau of Supply, 
thus consolidating the purchasing opera- 
tion within a single organizational unit. 

A similar consolidation of functions 
is recommended with regard to the bu- 
reau’s Division of Personnel as a means 
of fixing authority and responsibility 
for personnel functions. This should 
eliminate the present central office du- 
plications in the employment process, 
eliminate unjustifiable variations in job 
specifications for identical positions, and 
facilitate the maintenance of accurate 
personnel records. 

Reorganization of the bureau’s Divi- 
sion of Collections into a Division of 
Billing is recommended. Responsibility 
for financial investigation of patients 
would be decentralized to the institu- 
tions, requiring financial investigation 
units to be transferred to the superin- 
tendents of those institutions in which 
they are located. This would provide 
better control and supervision over. 
financial investigation and promote 
better co-operation in this area of work. 
Central office personnel of the Financial 
Investigation Section would be retained 
to continue certain of the Section’s 
essential functions. The Division of 
Billing would establish four sections to 
handle designated billing functions and 
would retain the present Delinquent 
Account Section. A clear separation of 
billing categories by the proposed sec- | 
tions should prevent duplication in the 
billing process. 
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Organizational recommendations will 
not alter the bureau’s organization ex- 
tensively. A Scheduling Section is rec- 
ommended to develop and maintain 
orderly scheduling co-ordination and 
processing of the workload, and the Di- 
visions of Mechanical Engineering, 
Electrical Engineering, and Architec- 
ture are provided with proposed Plans 
Sections to facilitate the preparation of 
designs and specifications. A Division 
of Institutional Engineering would be 
established to consolidate the bureau’s 
plant operation and maintenance func- 
tions and the Inspection Section of the 
Division of Contracts and Inspection 
would be established as a Division of 
Inspection. Two divisions, Power Plant 
Operations and Automobile and Mobile 
Equipment, would be transferred in 
section status under the Divisions of 
Institutional Engineering and Mechan- 
ical Engineering respectively. 

Better leadership, co-ordination and 
direction of bureau activities will be 
obtained through adoption of a recom- 
mendation that the bureau be placed 
under the direction of a licensed pro- 
fessional engineer qualified to recognize 
the engineering needs of the Depart- 
ment and to organize the solutions to 
the technical problems involved. The 
bureau has been handicapped for many 
years by the inability of the majority 
of directors to perform the technical 
functions of the position due to a lack 
of engineering qualifications. 

It is recommended that the functions 
of the Division of Contracts and Inspec- 





tion be distributed among other divi- 
sions of the bureau and that the 
division be abolished. 

A final recommendation is that the 
Ambulance Service be transferred to 
the Police Department to centralize the 
operation of the City emergency ambu- 
lance service.* The Department of 
Hospitals does not have an adequate 
distribution of facilities to provide well- 
located ambulance stations. In addition, 
it lacks communications systems and 
satisfactory garaging and maintenance 
facilities. Recent studies indicate that 
ambulance service has become primarily 
a transportation rather than a medical 
activity. 

On the other hand, the Police Depart- 
ment possesses telephone and _ radio 
communications systems; it has approxi- 
mately 85 well-distributed stations to 
serve as ambulance stations; and it 
operates an extensive automotive repair 
service. In addition, it has long been 
associated in the operation of the 
emergency ambulance service both in a 
dispatching and reporting capacity. 
Full operation of the service by the 
Police Department would relieve the 
major causes of its present deficiencies. 

Summarized, the organizational rec- 
ommendations in central administra- 
tion require the abolition of the Bureau 
of Supply and retention and reorganiza- 
tion of the other three bureaus. Seven 
new divisions in the bureaus are created 
and seven of those existing are abolished 
or reorganized for more effective work. 


OPERATIONS IN CENTRAL ADMINISTRATION 


In general, operations in central ad- 
ministration are loosely controlled and 
inadequate for the task of guiding, 
servicing, and controlling a Department 


represented by a daily load of approxi- 
mately 20,000 patients, a physical plant 





*Ep. Note: Not concurred in by consultant on 
police survey. See Chapter XIX, p. 837. . 
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comprising 200-300 buildings in 26 in- 
situations, a staff of 30,000 employees, 
and an annual operating budget of 
more than $96,000,000 (fiscal year 
1952). 


“Open-Door” Admission Policy 


One reason for this inadequacy in 
providing a truly effective central ad- 
ministration for the Department is that 
the various central office bureaus and 
divisions tend to isolate themselves 
from one another in their planning, 
programing, and conduct of affairs, 
and hence lose the advantage of a highly 
co-ordinated service directed toward 
the achievement of common objectives. 
Occasionally these bureaus and divl- 
sions are brought together on a com- 
mon problem, such as the home care 
program, or for planning for new 
hospitals, but generally these organiza- 
tional units carry on their work inde- 
pendently of one another. Many func- 
tions prescribed in General Orders for 
the various bureaus and divisions are 
frequently not carried out or are only 
partially carried out, thus bringing 
about omissions, inadequacies, overlap- 
pings, and duplications. However, the 
principal factor influencing Department 
operations is the present “open door” 
admission policy. 

While Section 587-a of the City 
Charter provides that “hospitals or 
other institutions under the jurisdiction 
of the Department shall be primarily 
for the care and treatment of the indi- 
gent sick of the City,” the Department 
has chosen to give the meaning of the 
word “primarily” a most -liberal inter- 
pretation. In actual practice it admits 
all individuals who demand hospitaliza- 
tion, without regard to indigency. This 
practice has led to many difficulties in 
Department operations by overcrowding 


many of its hospitals. For example, the 
1950 average bed occupancy rate for all 
its general hospitals was 100.3 percent. 
Some institutions operated at extremely 
critical rates as high as 130.9 percent. 

The overcrowding imposes extraordi- 
nary demands on personnel and facill- 
ties which are difficult to meet. This 
results in lowered standards of service, 
delays in diagnosis and treatment by 
the adjunct diagnostic and therapeutic 


- services, and an extended average length 


of hospital stay. In an effort to meet 
the demands, the Department has in- 
creased its personnel and expanded its 
facilities. Furthermore, a $304,000,000 
building program is proposed to pro- 
vide additional institutions. 

According to Division of Collections 
reports, a total of 40,125 patients, or 
21.2 percent of 189,388 cases investi- 
gated during 1950, were full-pay cases, 
while 35,660 or 18.8 percent of those in- 
vestigated were part-pay cases.Total ad- 
missions during 1950 numbered 283,024 
of which an estimated 36,625 newborn, 
criminal, transfers, and others were not. 
subject to investigation. However, there. 
remained an estimated 57,011 admis- 
sions wnich were not interviewed and 
not investigated relative to ability to pay 
all or part of their hospital costs. If 
similar results could be obtained from 
investigation of the uninterviewed cases, 
it is possible that an additional 12,086 
full-pay cases would have been found. 
It may be assumed, therefore, that the 
total number of medically non-indigent 
patients admitted to Department insti- 
tutions during 1950 may have aproxi- 
mated 52,211— (40,125 on record plus 
12,086 from the group not investigated). 

Of this number of medically non- 
indigent admissions, 10 percent are esti- 
mated to have been emergency admis- 
sions in the truest sense of the word, that 
is cases which could not have been trans- 
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ferred to non-departmental hospitals. 
On the basis of average of 12.5 days’ 
stay, a national average, the remaining 
90 percent or 46,900 medically non- 
indigent patients accounted for about 
587,375  patient-days. Theoretically, 
since this represents only 18 percent of 
the total general ward capacity of volun- 
tary hospitals in the metropolitan area, 
these institutions would be able to 
handle the non-indigent patient load of 
the Department on existing vacant ward 
and semi-private beds—assuming, of 
course, that the proper distribution of 
these patients to the voluntary hospitals 
were possible. 

There is, therefore, no imperative 
need for the Department to assume 
responsibility for the care and treat- 
ment of patients who are not medically 
indigent and the ‘“‘open door” admission 

policy need not be perpetuated. 

It is of utmost importance that the 
Department adhere to the specific direc- 
tion of the City Charter to exert its 
principal efforts to the care of the 
indigent sick. Exceptions must, of 
course, be made for emergency cases, 
psychiatric, and tuberculous cases, and 
for others which may be prescribed by 
law. Section 587a of the City Charter 
should be amended to require the De- 
partment to provide hospitalization 
solely for the medically indigent, with 
the exception of emergency, Federal, 
and State cases. 

Adherence to this less liberal admis- 
sion policy during 1950 alone would 
have resulted in estimated savings of 
ovet $1,700,000 in operating expenses. 
This figure is obtained by multiplying 
the estimated 587,375 non-indigent 
patient-days by $11.90, the Department’s 
reported cost per patient day, to reveal 
over-all costs of $6,989,762. From this 
figure is deducted the 1950 collections 
from full-pay patients, which amounted 


to $3,546,127. This leaves estimated 
gross savings of $3,443,635. The gross 
savings of $3,443,685 has then been ar- 
bitrarily reduced by 50 percent because 
it is recognized that fixed charges cannot 
be reduced in proportion to the reduc- 
tion in patient load. The estimate of 
annual savings of $1,721,812 in expense 
is therefore felt to be conservative. 

Of equal importance would be a re- 
duction in over-all occupancy, thus per- 
mitting personnel and facilities to meet 
more adequately the demand for service. 
This would reduce markedly the need 
for new construction as represented in 
the capital budget and would alleviate 
some of the need for physical expansion 
of laboratories and X-ray services. 


Custodial and Infirmary Patients 


Another recommendation of major 
importance relates to custodial and in- 
firmary patients. While some concentra- 
tion of these patients who require only 
minimal medical and nursing care has 
been effected at City Home and Farm 
Colony, a large number of them still 
occupy general hospital beds through- 
out departmental institutions. 

Although no recent study has been 
made of the number of such cases now 
in general hospitals, the Bureau of 
Medical and Hospital Services estimates 
a total of appproximately 1,700. On the 
basis of a stay of 3865 days per year, 
they account for 620,500 days of patient 
care. It is anticipated that the number 
of custodial type patients will increase 
because of improved medical practices 
and the rise in general health and 
longevity of the population. 

The hospitalization of custodial pa- 
tients in general hospitals prevents the 
use of their beds for acute cases and the 
cost of their care is estimated to be at 
least three times what it would be in 
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the “home” type of institution specifi- 
cally operated for custodial patient 
care. An estimated departmental saving 
of over $5,000,000 would result by re- 
moving custodial patients from general 
hospitals and placing them in institu- 
tions devoted exclusively to their care. 
It is recommended, therefore, that such 
a step be taken not only so that these 
savings will be effected in operating 
expense but also to lessen the demand 
for additional general hospital facilities 
by releasing general hospital beds for 
use by patients with acute illnesses. 


The program for the capital budget 
should then be related to the new policy 
of restricting admissions to the medi- 
cally indigent and to the concentration 
of custodial and infirmary type patients. 
For example, the removal of the re- 
ported 1,700 custodial type patients to 
other accommodations would release an 
equal number of general hospital beds, 
thus alleviating the need for construc- 
tion of equivalent facilities. On the 
basis of present estimated general hos- 
pital construction costs of $20,000 per 
bed, this would result in a saving of 
$34,000,000 in capital budget require- 
ments. Assuming, however, that accom- 
modations would have to be constructed 
for the 1,700 custodial cases at an esti- 
mated cost of $9,000 per bed, a total of 
$15,300,000, the net saving would be 
$18,700,000. 


It is not considered probable that 
general hospital beds thus freed will be 
occupied again by general hospital pa- 
tients, nor that the Department’s patient 
load will be increased as general hos- 
pital beds are made available. This is 
based on the assumption that there is 
no reservoir of actually ill individuals 
requiring hospitalization, and that only 
232 tubercular patients who applied for 
admission to departmental institutions 


were turned away as of August 31, 
1951. 


The present proposed capital budget 
does not make provision for construc- 
tion of “home” type institutional facil- 
ities. It is recommended that attention 
be given to this phase of the work. 


Revaluation of the building program 
in the light of restricting admissions to 
the medically indigent will make pos- 
sible an additional saving. This is based 


on the premise that medically non- 


indigent patients will not be admitted. 
Since this group constitutes approxi- 
mately 17 percent of all admissions in- 
cluding newborn, it is estimated that 
approximately 1,610 beds would be freed 
by their exclusion. At a cost of $20,000 
per bed, this would result in a reduction 
in the building program of $32,000,000. 
Adoption of these recommendations 
would also result in a lowering of debt 
service and operating costs. 


Personnel 


Employment is nominally the func- 
tion of the Division of Personnel, but~ 
almost all bureau, division and section 
heads conduct employment activities of 
their own, almost without reference to 
the Division of Personnel, except to get 
the prospective employee actually on 
the payroll. This results in a lack of de- 
partmental uniformity in procedures 
for recruitment, personnel interviews, 
and appointment; ineffective recruit- 
ment programs; inconsistent specifica- 
tions and prerequisites for identical 
positions; and loss of central office con- 
trol of departmental personnel admin- 
istration. 


It is recommended, therefore, that 
direction of the administration of 
departmental personnel employment 
procedures be a responsibility of the 
Division of Personnel and that central- 
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ized training programs be established to 
orient new employees and provide on- 
the-job training in specialized subjects. 


Purchases and Requisitions 


Purchasing and requisitioning are 
not wholly performed by the Division of 
Purchase but are scattered through such 
other units as the Division of Pharmacy, 
the Division of Dietetics, and the Bu- 
reau of Engineering and Maintenance. 
Delays occur not only in the flow of 
requisitions between the Division of 
Purchase and the other central office 
units concerned, but also in the decen- 
tralized process of checking and approv- 
ing purchase requests. The volume and 
value of purchases is evidenced in esti- 
mated expenditures of $24,900,000 for 
fiscal 1951. Most of the required proc- 
essing could be done within the Division 
of Purchase. To eliminate the present 
unnecessary and time-consuming flow 
of work mentioned above, it is recom- 
mended that requisition processing be 
concentrated in that division. 


Budgeting 

Still another example of poorly con- 
ceived and executed procedures is that 
of budgeting. This function is the re- 
sponsibility of no individual or budge- 
tary unit but receives loose supervision 
by the Budget Committee which, under 
two chairmen, reviews institutional, bu- 
reau, and division budgets for presenta- 
tion to the Commissioner. The commit- 
tee, with leadership split and composed 
of bureau heads, does not and cannot 
make an objective review of require- 
ments, since its members must review 
each other’s budgets. Of even greater 
significance is the fact that it cannot ex- 
ercise a continuing review and control 
Over expenditures as operations pro- 
gress. The effect of inadequate super- 
vision over the initial preparation of 


budget requests, for instance, is ob- 
served in the size of the burden involved 
in subsequent review and revision of 
these requests. During the period of 
budget review and consolidation, the 
other work of central office reviewing 
units is practically at a standstill. 

The recommendation, therefore, is 
made that a methodical and responsible 
budget process be developed which will 
provide a process for budget formation 
from the bottom up and establish a con- 
tinuing, year-long control over expend- 
itures. This would be under the direc- 
tion of the proposed Office of the Budget. 
This will materially assist top manage- 
ment of the Department to control ac- 
tivities as well as the spending of 
money and should have a noticeable im- 
pact on maintaining uniformity in the 
budget process throughout all units. 


Payroll 

Payroll activities, while wisely cen- 
tralized, have been placed where they 
do not form an adjunct to accounting 
operations. They require considerable 
mechanization and a new approach to 
the determination of the payroll period 
in order to become efficient and to cease 
causing hundreds of employees each 
payday to go payless until errors can be 
corrected and changes made. The pres- 
ent system is unsuccessful principally 
because of duplications and wasteful 
methods, the lack of full co-operation 
from institutions, and the low caliber 
of individual effort in the central Pay- 
roll Section. 

A major recommendation relative to 
the payroll process is to pay employees 
two weeks in arrears. This would elimi- 
nate the present source of errors which 
necessitate an unduly high percentage 
of refunds and would alleviate excessive 
checking of personnel records. An esti- 
mated manpower savings of six employ- 
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ees whose salaries total about $12,000 
per year would result. 


Maintenance 
Huge backlogs of work have accumu- 


lated in the central administration and. 


require comment. It is estimated, for 
example, that approximately 2,000 requi- 
sitions for labor and materials valued 
at $2,000,000 remain untouched in the 
various divisions of the Bureau of 
Engineering and Maintenance. Many 
explanations are offered by bureau ex- 
ecutives, such as low pay which does 
not permit hiring in competition with 
private industry, inadequate mainte- 
nance budgets, and a reluctance on the 
part of private contractors to perform 
work for the Department because of 
slowness in paying bills. Nevertheless, 
the bureau has not made good proce- 
dural efforts to clear up the backlog or 
such parts of it as may be possible by 
such devices as a preliminary screening 
of applications, scheduling of all present 
operations, and a larger transfer of 
work to outside contractors. Nor has 
the Department tried to speed up in- 
spection of and payment for contractual 
jobs by obtaining special permission 
and funds therefor from the Bureau of 
the Budget. 

The combination of failure on the 
part of the bureau to cope with normal 
maintenance problems and failure of 
institutions to accomplish preventive 
maintenance has resulted in unneces- 
sarily deteriorated plants and equip- 
ment. Accordingly, the bureau is urged 
to expand its services to promote plant 
and equipment maintenance activities 
at the institutional level, to schedule its 
workload so as to achieve accelerated 
production, and to adopt performance 
standards. Control would be exercised 
through the recommended adoption of 
an inspection system. These recom- 


mendations should do much to increase 
bureau work productivity, to improve 
labor proficiency, and to raise work 
quality, thus enabling the bureau to. 
meet the demand for its maintenance 
and engineering services. 


Billing and Collections 


Serious backlogs of work are to be 
found in billing and collection activities. 
These comprise some 58,600 unpaid and 


_ uninvestigated hospital bills with an 


estimated value of $9,600,000. Over 
48,000 of the unpaid bills, estimated at 
$8,200,000, are in the files of the Com- 
pensation and Liability Section of the 
Division of Collections. Many of them 


date back as far as 10 years ago. The 


remaining 10,600 unpaid bills, totaling 
about $1,400,000, have accumulated in 
the files of the Delinquent Accounts Sec- 
tion of the division. 

On the basis of previous experience in 
the Delinquent Accounts Section where- 
by 25 percent of delinquent bills investi- 
gated were found to be payable, the 
present total of 10,600 delinquent, gen- 
eral bills should yield an estimated 
$350,000 in revenue. Similar processing 
of the unpaid bills, incident to compen- 
sation and liability cases, should produce 
a large percentage return. Collection 
opportunities for compensation and 
liability cases are better than those for 
general bills because of the fact that 
they represent claims against State 
agencies and insurance carriers. Because 
of this it is felt that 50 percent of the 
backlog can be recovered. On this basis, 
approximately $4,000,000* should be 
obtained. 

To accomplish this it is recommended 
that all accumulated, unpaid hospital 
bills be thoroughly investigated and 





*EQp. NOTE: This represents a change in the 
consultants’ estimate of $8,200,000 quoted in 
the published Report. 
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processed by the Delinquent Accounts 
Section. The Section should be provided 
at least six additional temporary em- 
ployees at an estimated annual cost of 
$17,000 in order to perform a complete 
and effective job. In addition, institu- 
tions should be required to provide the 
proposed Division of Billing with ac- 
curate and up-to-date data on patients 
and all billing activities should be placed 
on a current basis. 


Other Findings 


Other deficiencies found revolve 
around such subjects as: the failure to 
establish objectives and policies to guide 
executives generally, an almost complete 
lack of training of employees now on 
the payroll, inadequate manuals and 
procedural orders of all kinds, and a 
lack of what may be called executive 
controls through crisp, factual reports 
on all major activities. Statistical proce- 
dures have not been developed so that 
data on most subjects, including those 
necessary to this Report, are gathered 
with great effort. In many instances 
valuable and necessary data and sta- 
tistics do not exist. 

Recommendations are made which, 
when adopted, should correct many of 
the above noted deficiencies in central 
Office operations. For example, it is 
recommended that properly formulated 
objectives and policies be determined 
and published for the guidance of all 
executives and employees. This should 
achieve a greater purposefulness within 
the organization and help to eliminate 
duplication of functions and effort. 

With regard to program planning it 








is suggested that this be a major func- 
tion of the Division of Programs of the 
Bureau of Medical and Hospital Serv- 
ices. A corollary recommendation is that 
the planning services be established 
solely as staff units to co-ordinate plan- 
ning activities and tie them together on 
a continuing basis, holding bureau di- 
rectors responsible for the preparation 
and execution of programs in their 
respective areas of work. 

Another recommendation in this gen- 
eral area stresses the utilization of 
manuals on organization and opera- 
tions, personnel policies and procedures, 
as guides in personnel training and for 
general reference. Still another provides 
that an orderly control over organiza- 
tion and operation be exercised through 
the institution of an adequate reporting 
System. 

Tangible benefits in reduction of pa- 
tient load and the proper housing of those 
on hand will result in annual operating 
savings of $6,700,000 ($5,000,000 by 
the concentration of custodial-type pa- 


- tients, and $1,700,000 by refusing ad- 


mittance to non-indigent patients). In 
addition, there will be one-time savings 
of $4,350,000 in collection of unpaid 
hospital bills and a net reduction of 
$50,900,000 in the new building con- 
struction program. 

Concrete or dollar results of many 
recommendations cannot, of course, be 
calculated since these involve a number 
of intangibles. But, in over-all effect, 
these results will be none the less real 
and will bring in their train a much 
greater efficiency and a much improved 
service. 


ORGANIZATION IN INSTITUTIONS 


It is a commonplace fact that organ- 
izational patterns in field installations, 
in this case hospitals and custodial 


homes, are frequently a reflection of 


organizational patterns and methods of 


operation in the so-called home office or 
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central administrative office. Sometimes 
this reflection is a compliment to the 
headquarters staff, and then again, 
sometimes it may be a mirror of bad 
practice. 

In the case of the Department of 
Hospitals, there is a long history of bad 
practice and a definite trend toward 
real improvement in recent admin- 
istrations. 


The extreme centralization of author- — 


ity in headquarters which formally ex- 
isted in this Department had caused 
superintendents to organize their insti- 
tutions along loose, non-functional lines. 
Strong executives and _ self-sufficient 
units in the institutions were not needed 
because these were provided by central 
office organizations. 


Within the past two years a great 
deal of authority has been relinquished 
to institutions but has not, as yet, been 
generally translated into real or effective 
changes in the hospitals. But the trend 
is all to the good and should be en- 
couraged. Also, there is still too little 
contact between central office and insti- 
tutional executives, a condition which 
suggests that remnants of the old over- 
centralization still exists, especially in 
regard to such matters as budgeting, 
purchasing, plans for changes and addi- 
tions to buildings, and program develop- 
ment. 


Four Types of Institutions 


The Department operates four types 
of institutions: hospital centers, general 
hospitals, special hospitals, and cus- 
todial homes. The three centers provide 
both general and special: hospital serv- 
ices, and in addition maintain certain 
educational facilities. Their beds total 
7,744. The 11 general hospitals are in- 
tended primarily for care of general 
medical and surgical patients but are 


forced by present overcrowded condi- 
tions to accept tuberculous, chronic, and 
custodial patients. Three of them have 
affiliated schools of nursing. These in- 
stitutions maintain a total of 5,121 beds. 
The 10 special hospitals having a total 
of 7,383 beds care for patients with com- 
municable diseases, tuberculosis, and 
cancer. The two custodial homes, con- 
sisting of 2,903 beds, administer to 
aged, infirm, or chronic patients who re- 
quire only a minimum of medical 
attention. 


With few exceptions, the institu- 
tions are organized into numerous small 
sections, such as office services, stores, 
laundry, housekeeping, nursing service, 
dietary service, engineering, pathology, 
mortuary, medical records, social serv- 
ice, and the out-patient department. 
These units, together with many more 
not mentioned, generally report directly 
to the medical superintendent. Except 
in hospital centers, no attempt has been 
made to group these functions into 
logical divisions or services which could 
be more easily and readily administered. 
In almost all of the institutions the 
heads of major organizational units re- 
port directly to the superintendents, 
resulting in overextended spans of 
supervisory control. 


In most cases, deputy medical super- 
intendents are assigned to a hodgepodge 
of miscellaneous functions having little 
or no relation to one another. The super- 
vision is loose because these deputies 
are not made line supervisors nor are 
they often given specific authority. 


There is no standard pattern of or- 
ganization in the departmental institu- 
tions, but the types of organization now 
existing in hospitals do not provide 
enough supervision at the top. Neither 
are units which have like functions 
assembled into larger organization units 
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so as to break up the “across-the-board” 
supervisory duties of the superintendent. 

The plan of organization proposed 
follows that recommended for head- 
quarters and establishes, for hospital 
centers and general and special hospitals, 
three major divisions of administration, 
professional care, and engineering and 
maintenance. 

Functions of personnel administra- 
tion, storekeeping, housekeeping, pa- 
tients’ financial investigation, laundry, 
and miscellaneous office services are 
similar in the respect that they service 
the institution as a whole, and are 
neither professional in nature nor di- 
rectly related to engineering and main- 
tenance. Furthermore, more effective 
co-ordination and control of these activi- 
ties is necessary to provide more efficient 
service. Accordingly, it is reeommended 
that all such administrative operations 
be combined into a Division of Adminis- 
tration under the direction of a chief. 

In each of the hospitals and hospital 
centers several organizational units such 
as the nursing, X-ray, pathology, diet- 
ary, home care, and medical records 
services are directly concerned with pa- 
tient care activities of a professional na- 
ture. There are few instances when at 
least some of these services are not re- 
quired in admissions, diagnosis, treat- 
ment, or disposition of patients. The load 
involved and consequent administrative 
problems of co-ordinating these several 
services is reflected in the fact that dur- 
ing 1950 a total of 685,467 patients were 
hospital admissions or registered as 
out-patients. Few attempts have been 
made to combine these services under 
the co-ordinating direction of any one 
individual other than the administra- 
tively overburdened medical superin- 
tendents. The lack of active over-all 
supervision and control results in failure 
of co-operative and co-ordinated action 


to effect the most expeditious handling 
of patients. 

It is recommended, therefore, that all 
medical and related activities of hos- 
pitals be centralized in a Division of 
Professional Care under the supervision 
of a deputy superintendent. Further- 
more, the deputy superintendents should 
be provided with assistant superinten- 
dents to be delegated administrative 
authority and responsibility over tuber- 
culosis, psychiatric, and similar special 
services which require particular super- 
visory attention. 

Nursing 

The majority of departmental nurs- 
ing services are actively engaged in 
three principal operational areas: pro- 
vision of bedside nursing and- patient 
care, education of student nurses, and 
administration of nursing activities. 
Over 12,000 nursing positions are re- 
quired in performing functions related 
to activities in these three areas. Over 
5,000 of these positions are filled by 
graduate nurses, the remaining posi- 
tions being filled by practical nurses, 
and hospital attendants. 

It is recommended that the essential 
characteristics of the present organiza- 
tion of the nursing service be preserved 
by dividing it into three organizational 
units responsible for student education, 
ward nursing, and administration. The 
Superintendent of Nurses should con- 
tinue as head of the service, but she 
should be redesignated as Director of 
the Nursing Service. Through their re- 
organization the responsibilities and 
functions in each area of nursing serv- 
ice operations are clearly defined and 
the organizational units required in 
their performance are established. 


Dietary Service 
Likewise, it is recommended that the 
two principal operating areas of 
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Dietary Service activities be recognized 
by creating within its structure a 
Patient Dietary Service and an Em- 
ployee Dietary Service. The Director of 
the Dietary Service should be respon- 


sible for co-ordinating their operations 


and effecting control of their activities. 
Close administrative supervision of 
dietary services is essential inasmuch 
as the cost of their activities represents 
about 10 percent of the entire depart- 
mental operations budget. For example, 
raw food costs alone in 1950 totaled 
$9,120,877. 


Ancillary Service 


Certain of the adjunct diagnostic and 
therapeutic services which will fall with- 
in the jurisdiction of the Division of 
Professional Care present extremely im- 
portant administrative problems. Of 
primary concern has been the inability 
of the X-ray and laboratory facilities to 
meet the demands of hospital staffs 
relative to diagnostic work. The expan- 
sion of these services and the develop- 
ment of the so-called “bottleneck” 
programs in X-ray and laboratory work 
imposes an increasingly greater burden 
on institutional executives with the re- 
sult that some of the adjunct services 
receive inadequate supervision and co- 
ordination. 

Accordingly, it is recommended that 
the adjunct diagnostic and therapeutic 
services be consolidated, administra- 
tively, into an Ancillary Service, headed 
by a director. It should be composed of 
the Pathology Service, Physical Medi- 
cine Service, X-Ray and Radiology 
Service, and Pharmacy Service. 


Medico-Administrative Service 


It is further recommended that a 
Medico-Administrative Service, under a 
director, be established in the proposed 
Division of Professional Care. This unit 


would include the Admitting Service, 
Home Care Service, Out-Patient Service, 
Social Service, and Employee Health 
Service, with each headed by a chief. 
Combining their activities in one organ- 
izational unit will facilitate their co- 
ordination and result in more effective 
service to patients. 


Maintenance 


Although most of the institutions 


- completed during the last 15 years have 


been planned to keep maintenance re- 
quirements at a minimum, the many old 
buildings, equipment, and power plants 
still in operation require an excessive 
amount of upkeep. Very little preventive 
maintenance work is accomplished be- 
cause of the heavy demand for emer- 
gency repairs and urgently required 
maintenance work. The generally de- 
teriorated condition of departmental 
plants and equipment indicates a definite 
need for the provision of an organiza- 
tional unit in all hospitals to be respon- 
sible for repair, maintenance, and 
preventive maintenance requirements. 


- Accordingly, it is recommended that 
a Division of Engineering and Main- 
tenance be created to include a Mainte- 
nance Section, Power Plant Section, and 
Building Service Section. A qualified 
division chief and subordinate supervi- 
sory personnel needed to schedule, 
direct, and inspect maintenance and 
plant operation work should be provided. 


Administration 


Over this organization of three major 
divisions is placed a superintendent who 
is responsible for all operations and the 
general execution of programs. His de- 
tail office work would be taken over by 
an administrative assistant, and, in 
hospital centers, he would have a num- 
ber of assistant superintendents to 
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supervise special units such as tubercu- 
losis and psychiatric divisions. This 
would relieve him of time-consuming 
detail, permitting him to develop ob- 
jective co-ordination of major activities 
and key personnel. 


The Medical Board of each center and 
hospital is retained in its present capac- 
ity as the unit responsible for all 
professional activities relating to patient 
care, including the provision and con- 
trol of professional service. It will con- 
tinue to act as an advisory body to the 
superintendent in matters of adminis- 
tration which relate to professional 
affairs. However, it is recommended 
that there be only one board for each 
hospital or hospital center to prevent 
duplication and confusion in profes- 
sional supervision. 


A Lay Advisory Board and other ad- 
visory and auxiliary groups assist the 
superintendent with community rela- 
tions and the interpretation of depart- 
mental objectives. Although no lay 
boards have yet been established, the 
Department has wisely decided to form 
them at all institutions. The purposes of 
the boards will be to contribute the 
benefit of the experience of members in 
business to professional activities, to 
analyze community needs, and to obtain 
community support for hospital activi- 
ties. This action is commendable and 
should be expedited. 


In custodial homes, the same type of 
organization is recommended except that 
administration and engineering and 
maintenance functions are combined and 
work in professional care is severely re- 
duced because of the lack of need for 
these services. Thus it is recommended 
that a Division of Administration, di- 
rected by a chief, should be responsible 
for functions incident to personnel ad- 
ministration, storekeeping, housekeep- 


ing, engineering and maintenance, and 
general office services, while a Division 
of Professional Care, under a deputy 
superintendent, should be responsible 
for operations pertaining to infirmary 
care of patients, nursing service, social 
service, dietetics, occupational therapy, 
and patients’ recreation. 


In organizing the two custodial insti- 
tutions on this basis three additional] 
employees at an estimated total annual 
cost of $17,000 will be required. This 
would involve an administrative assist- 
ant at $4,000, at City Home, and two 
chiefs of the proposed Divisions of 
Administration at $6,500 each. 


Several recommendations can be made 
which are generally applicable to all 
institutions. These include the elimina- 
tion of the requirement of a medical de- 
gree for the position of superintendent 
and other key executives go as to allow 
appointment of the most highly quali- 
fied hospital administrators whether lay 
or medical; expansion of the number of 
affiliations with medical colleges to in- 
clude all departmental institutions; and 
centralized budget responsibility, dele- 
gated to the chief of the proposed Divi- 
sion of Administration. Of especial 
importance is the establishment of ad- 
mitting and diagnostic clinics in out- 
patient services to render better service 
and to reduce the number of unnecessary 
and ineligible admissions. 


Out-Patient Admissions 


Although the number of patients seek- 
ing out-patient care has increased almost 
86 percent since 1945, little is done or- 
ganizationally to screen out-patient ad- 


missions from a medical standpoint. The 


increase in case load has imposed a vol- 
ume of clinical work beyond the capac- 
ities of present out-patient department 
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staffs except in certain specialized clin- 
ics. Delays in establishing diagnosis and 
instituting treatment result. In many re- 
ported instances, diagnosis is never 
made, sometimes reportedly due to the 


fact that 20 percent to 30 percent of 


the people seen are not in need of out- 
patient clinical care. In addition, delays 
and waste of effort occur because of in- 
correct referrals to special clinics upon 
admissions of new patients. 


To limit out-patient admissions to 
medically eligible patients and to assist 
in their assignment to correct services, 
it is recommended that admitting 
clinics be established in all general hos- 
pital out-patient service. The total 
estimated annual cost of professional 
coverage for these clinics would be 
approximately $230,375. 

By limiting out-patient admissions to 
medically eligible patients, an estimated 
reduction of over 20 percent in patient 
load will be effected to allow clinic staffs 
to devote more time to eligible patients 
and permit improvement in the quality 
of care. 

Approximately 438 percent of the De- 
partment’s out-patient load is located in 
facilities unable to provide compre- 
hensive medical care, partly because 
they are not organized to provide the 
diagnostic services needed to determine 
definite diagnosis. As a result, many 
patients are referred to in-patient serv- 
ices for study and treatment. This is 
responsible in part for the present 
abnormally high census in many Depart- 
ment hospitals. 


As a means of decreasing the number 
of referrals from out-patient services to 
hospital admission, it is recommended 
that diagnostic clinics be provided in all 
general hospital clinics to accomplish 
the maximum amount of diagnostic 


work possible at out-patient level. Esti- 
mated to cost $410,000 annually for 
professional coverage, these clinics 
would help relieve the problem of 
overcrowding of in-patient services and 
would decrease the average length of 
stay of referred out-patients through 
accomplishing time-consuming diagnos- 
tic examinations at out-patient level. 


The reorganization recommended will 
free superintendents for more respon- 


~ sible work with their top subordinates, 


the community, and the Department as 
well. Hospitals will be organized along 
functional lines and areas of work will 
be divided so as to provide more in- 
tensive supervision and better service to 
units. 


Organizational Costs 


Some additional costs are involved in 
setting up the organizational structure 
recommended. These result from the 
increase in number of top executives 
and supervisors for various divisions 
and services. It is estimated that, as a 
result of all recommendations made 
here, 64 additional top supervisory per- 
sons will be required at an estimated 
annual cost of about $317,500. 


These costs, however, will be more 
than offset by reductions in costs or by 
increased revenues that will result from 
recommendations in other phases of 
work included in this survey. It is 
strongly felt that the organizational 
improvements, together with the advan- 
tages to be gained from intensified 
supervision, will result in better service 
to patients, reduction in work frictions, 
and a general improvement and inten- 
sification of effort. These organizational 
changes are the necessary structural 
basis on which the operations envisioned 
below are predicated. 
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OPERATIONS IN INSTITUTIONS 


Even with the most sympathetic atti- 
tude toward the local management of 
the individual departmental institutions, 
it cannot be said that, according to 
modern standards of hospital manage- 
ment, they are well run. This condition 
exists to some extent because of inade- 
quacies in the local management itself; 
it exists to a larger extent, however, 
because of lack of proper direction from 
central administration, and also because 
of highly cumbersome and questionable 
management practices imposed by the 
City administration generally. 

It must be realized that the Depart- 
ment of Hospitals is by no means an 
autonomous Department with a Com- 
missioner responsible only to the Mayor. 
The Commissioner of Hospitals and his 
staff are required to observe, comply 
with, or conform to numerous rules, 
regulations and practices that limit and 
confine, if not actually prevent, the inde- 
pendent and free use of personal, exec- 
utive judgment. 

It is, therefore, not a question for the 
executive to ask what he, in his best 
judgment, should do in a particular situ- 
ation requiring administrative decision ; 
rather, he must ask himself what he can 
do, within the limits of present prac- 
tices, to accomplish as much as he can 
without violation or rebuff. The problem 
is extremely real with many of the hos- 
pital directors and their assistants, and 
their ingenuity in getting at least some- 
thing done in the face of present restric- 
tions and practices is commendable, 
although sometimes a little weird from 
a management point of view. 

As compared to the problems and 
practices of management in the average 
voluntary hospital in this country, the 
obstacles to good management in any of 
the municipal hospitals in the City of 


New York are severe. Peculiarly enough, 
as restrictive as many of the practices 
turn out to be, they nevertheless lack 
definiteness and are only occasionally 
formalized in writing. As a result, they 
do not provide real and effective con- 
trols over either work or expenditures, 
and they vary considerably from insti- 
tution to institution. 


Screening Before Admission 


Basic to many problems in the De- 
partment of Hospitals is the liberal 
admission practice followed in all its hos- 
pitals. This has already been discussed 
as it relates to medically non-indigent 
patients. Another factor, however, is 
the general reluctance of admitting 
physicians to turn away any persons 
requesting admission, regardless of 
whether they are medically indigent or 
whether they need hospitalization at all, 
lest such rejection lead to disturbing 
publicity or political inquiry. This 
laissez-faire attitude in the admitting 
practice contributes to the overcrowding 
of the New York municipal hospitals 
as evidenced by the total occupancy 
rate of 100.8 percent. 

The surveyors found many facts and 
figures that point up corollary problems 
resulting from this overcrowded condi- 
tion of New York’s municipal hospitals. 
Equipment is overloaded and inade- 
quate; professional people, such as 
doctors and nurses, are dangerously 
under authorized quota; time lags in 
examinations are far in excess of normal 
standards; and costs are excessive in 
the light of the overcrowded conditions. 

There is a need for careful determi- 
nation of actual clinical requirements 
relative to each hospital admission and 
for the exercising of a greater degree | 
of selectivity to insure that patients 
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admitted to general hospitals are medi- 
cally eligible. It is recommended, there- 
fore, that residents and interns be 
assigned to the Admitting Service of 
each general hospital to assist in this de- 


termination. Assuming that a conserv-- 


ative reduction of merely 5 percent in 
admissions will be accomplished through 
proper screening, the in-patient load 
will be diminished by over 10,000 admis- 
sions annually. On the basis of an aver- 
age length of stay of seventeen days, a 
drop of over 170,000 patient-days could 
be anticipated and would be reflected in 
a theoretical saving of $11.90 per day or 
approximately $2,000,000. In addition, 
elimination of overcrowding caused by 
non-medical patients would permit hos- 
pital staffs more time for medically 
eligible patients; ancillary services 
would be relieved of some work load, 
and the general quality of hospital serv- 
ice would improve as a result. 


Development of Career Executives 

Another problem requiring attention 
is the almost complete absence of any 
program to develop leadership within 
the Department, yet it is commonplace 
knowledge that leadership is basic to 
good management. The institutional 
superintendents occupy responsible po- 
sitions calling for incumbents of good 
training and breadth of vision. Some of 
them. manage staffs which total as 
high as 5,000 employees and supervise 
annual expenditures of amounts up to 
$12,000,000. With few exceptions, how- 
ever, they are buried in a mass of petty 
detail, and their spans of supervision 
are overextended because of a reluc- 
tance to delegate real authority and 
responsibility to their deputies. 

In the Department of Hospitals, depu- 
ty medical superintendents and others 
are for the most part left to their own 
resources to learn as best they can. In 


some cases deputies are given respon- 
sibilities for certain segments of work 
and have an opportunity to become pro- 
ficient within these special areas; in 
other cases, these executives perform 
only minor inspection functions with 
little opportunity to prepare for ad- 
vancement. The recommended use of the 
second level executive contemplates 
their development through delegation of 
authority, regular staff conferences, 


- planned job rotation, and promotion 


from within. The development of career 
executives in administration of depart- 
mental institutions is particularly 
important in view of the proposed con- 
struction program and the fact that 
many of the present superintendents 
and deputies, scheduled for retirement 
at roughly the same time, will require 
replacements. 


Realistic Budgeting 

Budgeting and control methods in 
practice in all the hospitals are unrealis- 
tic, deceptive, cumbersome, and almost 
useless as effective management tools in 
controlling either work or expenditures. 
This has been brought about partly by 
a lack of attention to the subject by 
headquarters executives and, to an even 
greater degree, by policies followed by 
the Bureau of the Budget. It is found, 
for example, that some key codes in the 
budget are always and apparently de- 
liberately underbudgeted so as to show 
a savings, although the actual expendi- 
tures for these items almost always 
exceed the original estimates by con- 
siderable sums. This is particularly true 
relative to the allotment for Code 68-107 
which covers medical, surgical, and 
laboratory supplies. The extra money 
thus used comes from transfers from 
personnel services, where the number of 
persons originally authorized to be em- 
ployed is cut to make up for budget 
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deficiencies forced on the Department. 
As a result of this practice, operations 
suffer because of a lack of employees. 
Budget-making must be placed on a 
basis in which the Department can 
count with certainty on definite sums 
in all budget categories. It is recom- 
mended, therefore, that the Bureau of 
the Budget be required to provide the 
Department of Hospitals with realistic 
budgets for medical, surgical and labo- 
ratory supplies, and personnel services. 

In addition, it is recommended that 
detailed expenditure control accounts of 
all budgetary codes for supplies, ma- 
terials, and equipment of institutions be 
maintained at the central office pro- 
posed, Office of the Budget, and that the 
institutions be relieved of this respon- 
sibility. At present the time of an 
estimated nineteen institutional stores 
employees, at a salary cost of about 
$38,000, is wasted in duplicating central 
office control functions. The recom- 
mended centralization would permit 
better utilization of their time. 


Assignments for Personnel 


Another weird practice has to do 
with an ingenious but cumbersome jug- 
gling device which allows for personnel 
on one hospital payroll to be actively 
working in another hospital, with in- 
numerable variations and complications 
that circumvent certain top policies in 
order to meet the specific and real re- 
quirements of the hospitals. The prac- 
tice results in a cumbersome payroll 
process. Institutions which have person- 
nel assigned to them, but on payrolls of 
other institutions, are required to sub- 
mit timekeeping reports on the employ- 
ees concerned to those other institutions. 
This interinstitutional correspondence 
for purposes of maintaining records on 
employee absences and other timekeep- 
ing matters is not only confusing but 


extremely time-consuming. The situa- 
tion indicates that present institutional 
budgets and payrolls reflect neither true 
personnel strength nor realistic person- 
nel cost. 

Under these circumstances it is rec- 
ommended that all personnel positions 
be placed in the budgets and on the pay- 
rolls of those institutions in which the 
employees are actually working. 


It is noted that the present decentral- 
ized employment system, whereby rela- 
tive autonomy is permitted the heads of 
organizational units with respect to the 
employment of personnel, has two bad 
effects. First, unit heads must divert 
their attention from operational mat- 
ters to perform employment functions. 
Second, employment activities of recruit- 
ment, candidate investigation, and in- 
doctrination training are ineffective 
because unit heads lack the time to con- 
eentrate on the details and problems 
involved. This weak institutional em- 
ployment process is reflected in an 
unusually high turnover of personnel in 
some institutions. At Fordham Hospital 
in 1950, 557 positions out of a total 838 
were vacated, a personnel turnover of 
66 percent. In the same year Willard 
Parker Hospital experienced a 58 per- 
cent turover and Seton Hospital, 53 
percent. 


Absenteeism 

Because of present inadequacies in 
the institutional employment process, it 
is recommended that the Personnel Sec- 
tion of the proposed Division of Admin- 
istration be assigned this responsibility. 

Problems of management are, of 
course, magnified by present personnel 
practices many times beyond their 
normal proportions and are actually 
multiplied by corollary difficulties that 
become increasingly serious. For ex- 
ample, the presently abnormal rate of 
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absenteeism is causing the Department 
to lose the equivalent of the work of 
hundreds of employees annually. This 
is especially noticeable and important in 
the nursing service, where the shortage 
of personnel is staggering and the rate 
of absenteeism is unfortunately the 
highest. This service employs 45 per- 
cent of all personnel and has 60 percent 
of the absences. For the Department as 
a whole, sick time and unauthorized 
absences totaled the full working time 
of 1,257 persons in 1950. This amounts 
to the loss of over 4 percent of the work- 
ing force. Since most of these absences 
were incurred presumably for sickness 
and without loss of-pay to the individ- 
uals concerned, approximately $2,000,- 
000 in the Departmental allotment for 
personal services was thereby lost. 
Although employee absences are in- 
evitable because of sickness and serious 
family problems, it is felt that the De- 
partment’s rate of absenteeism is ex- 
cessive and has a detrimental impact on 
the operation of institutions and the 
care of patients. To alleviate the situa- 
tien, it is recommended that the Depart- 
ment adopt more rigid personnel rules, 
regulations, and policies regarding em- 
ployee absence. 


Training of Nurses 


As in the case of other medical and 
hospital institutions and agencies in the 
country today, the municipal hospitals 
of the City of New York are experienc- 
ing a serious shortage of trained nurses. 
Presently the Department of Hospitals 
has only 38,594 registered nurses as 
against an authorized 6,778 or only 53 
percent of its authorized: complement. 
Practical nurses now occupy over 2,000 
positions authorized originally for regis- 
tered nurses. In many institutions they 
assume, of necessity, graduate nurse 
functions and responsibilities. 


Some measure of early relief of the 
graduate nurse shortage is imperatively 
needed, inasmuch as the shortage in 
departmental institutions makes ex- 
tremely difficult the provision of mini- 
mal nursing care to patients, adequate 
supervision of auxiliary nursing person- 
nel, and instruction of student nurses 
and trainees. 


The Board of Hospitals has recently 
taken the commendable action of rec- 


-ommending to the proper State authori- 


ties that nurses be registered by the 
State after two years’ training either on 
graduation or after an additional year 
of employment under supervision in a 
Department hospital. Adoption of a two- 
year accelerated curriculum would have 
the immediate effect of expanding pres- 
ent school facilities by approximately 
33 percent in that the equivalent of one 
additional class would be graduated 
every two years. 


It is recommended that the two-year 
curriculum be adopted as soon as State 
regulations permit, that present admis- 
sion requirements be retained, and that 
the curriculum be arranged so that 
qualified students who satisfactorily 
complete one year may receive certifica- 
tion as practical nurses if they do not 
desire to continue to graduation. 


The present six departmental schools 
of nursing are operating at full or near 
capacity. In 1950, their enrollment, in- 
cluding Lincoln School which is operated 
under voluntary auspices in close affili- 
ation with Lincoln Hospital, was 1,411. 
The total number of students graduated 
in that year was 350. The inadequacy of 
this rate is reflected in the estimate that 
the Department will require 11,200 
graduate nurses in the next ten years. 
This estimated demand is based on the 
fact that 2,100 are needed to fill existing 
vacancies, 2,800 may be required for 
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new facilities, and 6,300 may be needed 
as resignation replacements. 
Accordingly, it is recommended that 
action be taken to relieve the shortage 
of nurses by establishing additional 
schools of nursing. The Department of 
Hospitals should work with the Board 
of Higher Education to find the best 
means to utilize City educational facil- 
ities and teaching personnel to advan- 
tage in the training of New York City 
residents for departmental nursing serv- 
ices. Also, a complete review of work 
and positions involving nurses should be 
undertaken so as to eliminate the use 
of registered nurses where such quali- 
fications are not absolutely necessary. 


Financial and Residential Eligibility 

Policies and practices in financial in- 
vestigation require substantial amend- 
ment to enable adequate investigation of 
financial eligibility of patients prior to 
admission, to require patients to make 
full or part payment if at all possible at 
time of discharge, to charge for out- 
patient clinic visits, and to co-ordinate 
the work of financial investigators and 
compensation and liability clerks. These 
changes will be a necessary corollary to 
the new admissions policy which is rec- 
ommended as a result of this survey. 

Although the method of ascertaining 
medical indigency is satisfactory, the re- 
sults from financial investigation are 
extremely poor because of the Depart- 
ment’s present practice of not investi- 
gating patients until after they are 
admitted. This results in the admission 
of medically non-indigent patients who 
are able to afford care in voluntary and 
proprietary hospitals. Approximately 
17 percent of total admissions are esti- 
mated, as shown previously, to be in 
this category. 

The process of collecting payments 
for hospital care also is weak. Except on 


rare occasions, patients who are ad- 
judged able to pay are not billed until 
after discharge from hospitals. Bellevue 
Hospital Center is an exception to this. 
The large backlog of over 11,000 delin- 
quent uninvestigated general patients’ 
bills has been mentioned previously 
when it was pointed out that approxi- 
mately $350,000 is estimated to be col- 
lectible from this source alone. 


Because of these conditions, it is rec- 
ommended that patients be thoroughly 
investigated for financial and residen- 
tial eligibility prior to admission and 
that they be required to pay, or make 
arrangements to pay, for hospital care 
at time of discharge. 


It is estimated that 41 addi- 
tional investigators will be required at 
a cost of approximately $123,000 an- 
nually on the basis of an annual salary 
of $3,000 per investigator.* Also needed 
are approximately 24 clerks to assist 
the investigators in clerical details. On 
the basis of a salary of $2,000 per 
clerk, an additional annual person- 
nel cost of $48,000 would be incurred. 
However, the additional cost of provid- 
ing the required investigation personnel 
appears relatively slight in comparison 
to the benefits to accrue from their 
work. Substantial additional revenue 
may be anticipated from patients dis- 
covered to be financially able to make 
part payments for services received by 
them. In addition, the screening out of 
the medically non-indigent prior to ad- 
mission would reduce the critically large 
patient load, making it possible for in- 
stitutions to provide more adequate 
service to the medically indigent. Esti- 
mated on a conservative basis, intensi- 
fied efforts should increase the present 





*Ep. Note: Forty-one positions totaling 
$108,360 have been provided in the 1952-53 
budget for this purpose. 
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collections from patients by at least 5 
percent after deducting collections of 
approximately $3,500,000 received an- 
nually from full-pay patients. The in- 
creased revenue to be derived on this 


basis would be about $568,000 or a net. 


gain, after deducting additional person- 
nel costs, of $897,000. 


It is probable that a financial investi- 
gation of all out-patients at depart- 
mental general hospitals would reveal 
that a substantial number are not medi- 
cally indigent and should be receiving 
care at other than Department facilities. 
Likewise, it is probable that a large per- 
centage of the remaining patients would 
be found to be able to pay part of the 
minimal costs involved. At present no 
charge for out-patient services is made 


at any Department hospital, nor are 


out-patients investigated financially. 
They are required to sign statements 
attesting to their medical indigency, but 
these are seldom referred to as a means 
of restricting admissions to the medi- 
cally indigent. This ‘open door’ policy 
as applied to out-patient admissions re- 
sults in an extreme overcrowding of 
out-patient services leading to substand- 
ard operating conditions. 


During 1950 a total of 400,249 out-pa- 
tients were treated in general hospitals. 
Of this number, 20 percent or 80,000 are 
estimated by Department Out-Patient 
Dispensary personnel to be medically in- 
eligible for clinical care, while 50 percent 
or 20,000 are estimated to be financially 
able to obtain care at non-departmental] 
facilities. Of the remaining 300,249 pa- 
tients, it is estimated that 50 percent or 
150,000 would be able to pay in full be- 
cause the average costs are small com- 
pared to in-patient costs. On the basis 
of the 1950 average total annual cost 
of $6.10 per patient, annual revenue 
amounting to $915,000 would be pro- 
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duced by charging $1 per visit for out- 
patient service. 

The estimated cost of personnel re- 
quired to obtain this revenue is $253,000 
and is derived in the following manner. 
Assuming that out-patient investiga- 
tions can be accomplished at the annual 
rate of 4,500 per year, 71 financial in- 
vestigators would be required to screen 
the anticipated out-patient load of 
320,000 (400,249 out-patients minus 


- 20 percent to be excluded by admitting 


clinics). At an annual salary cost of 
about $3,000 per investigator, the total 
cost would be $218,000. On the basis 
of at least one clerk per out-patient 
service or one for each 25,000 patients, 
20 clerks would be required. At an an- 
nual salary of $2,000 per clerk, total 
clerical salaries would amount to 
$40,000 or a grand total for additional 
personnel costs of $253,000. | 


The total estimated. revenue of 
$915,000 minus total personnel cost of 
$253,000 leaves a net gain for the De- 
partment of $662,000. 


To obtain the advantages of a reduced 
out-patient load and additional revenue 
as outlined, it is recommended that the 
Department set up a schedule of charges 
for all out-patient services in general 
hospitals. 


Uninstalled Equipment 


A tabulation was made of approxi- 
mately $340,000 worth of major items 
of equipment now on hand but unin-. 
stalled. This is startling in view of the 
demand and necessity for the items in 
question. With delays in examination 
and diagnosis still prevalent throughout 
the hospitals, in spite of recent depart- 
mental efforts to place this on a current 
basis, it is incredible that X-ray ma- 
chines, sterilizers, autoclaves, and many 
items of laboratory equipment still re- 
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main uninstalled because of a quagmire 
of indecision, confusion, and delay. Some 
of this equipment, specifically identified, 
has been ordered, delivered and left 
crated for as long as four years. The re- 
sult is that many operations are either 
at a standstill or are being performed 
with inferior, obsolete, or defective 
equipment. An example of this is that 
failure to install over $20,000 worth of 
X-ray equipment at Sea View Hospital 
has resulted in a delay in discharge 
procedures relative to its tuberculous 
patients. 


To prevent uninstalled equipment in- 
ventories in the future, it is recom- 
mended that installation estimates be 
included in the budget and on purchase 
requisitions and that private contractors 
and vendors be utilized for installation 
wherever possible. 


The installation of equipment now on 
hand would add immeasurably to the 
ability of Department hospitals to serve 
their patients. The benefits accruing 
from better care, shorter stay, and im- 
proved work performance are especially 
significant when institutions are over- 
crowded and a shortage of employees 
may prevail. 


Expansion of Maintenance 


In addition, because the numerous old 
and poorly constructed buildings and 
plants comprising many of the Depart- 
ment institutions are in deplorable con- 
dition from a maintenance and repair 
standpoint, it is recommended that plant 
and equipment maintenance and preven- 
tive maintenance activities be expanded. 
This would involve developing programs 
of action; augmenting maintenance 
staffs in some instances; obtaining ade- 
quate budget allowances; operating 





maintenance shops; and controlling and 
scheduling work projects.* 


Appointment System 


Other procedures requiring attention 
for accelerating and improving the op- 
eration of institutions include such 
matters as the creation of an appoint- 
ment system in out-patient services and 
co-ordination of out-patient and in- 
patient services to effect maximum utili- 
zation of facilities and staffs. The 
importance of these recommendations 
becomes apparent when it is noted that 
a total of 400,249 out-patients were seen 
in clinics during 1950 and that their 
visits totaled 2,091,166. An additional 
8,864 out-patients were seen in special 
hospital clinics, with total visits num- 
bering 50,140. 


Expansion of Laboratory and 
X-Ray Services 


Although the Department has effected 
partial solutions to the problem of 
deficiencies in ancillary diagnostic serv- 
ices, many of the needs have not been 
met. Certain hospitals are urgently in 
need of expanded laboratory and X-ray 
services to meet the increasing use of 
roentgenology and laboratory examina- 
tions. The volume of this work during 
1950 amounted to 636,947 X-ray exami- 
nations and 4,937,450 laboratory ex- 


_aminations. 


It is strongly recommended that the 
Department accomplish the installation 
of the additional facilities and augmen- 
tation of staffs required to effect its 
laboratory and X-ray “bottleneck” pro- 
grams. Accelerated production of these 
services would result in quicker diag- 
nosis, treatment, and disposition of 





*Ep, NOTE: Twenty additional positions in 
various mechanical titles, totaling $91,250, 
have been provided for in the 1952-53 budget. 
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many patients. This would eventually 
result in net savings to the Department 
of approximately $2,000,000 annually. 

This is determined by examination of 
hospital stay and cost figures. Present 
hospital stay in departmental general 
hospitals is 17.4 days. Even a small re- 


duction of 10 percent in this figure, - 


brought about by recommendations rela- 
tive to laboratory and X-ray services 
would result in substantial dollar sav- 
ings. Ten percent of total general hos- 
pital ward days in 1950 amounted to 
375,398 days. These days, multiplied by 
the average cost of $11.90 per day in 
1950, cost the Department $4,467,236. 
If only one-half of this saving could be 
realized, because of inability to elimi- 
nate fixed costs, the net annual savings 
would approximate $2,000,000 after de- 
ducting costs for new equipment and 
additional personnel which cannot be 
accurately estimated at this time. 


Employee Health Services 


Although the Department has a policy 
pertaining to employee health examina- 
tions, very few of the institutions have 
established employee health services of 
sufficient scope to carry it out. Absentee- 
ism for reason of illness was allegedly the 
cause for over 70 percent of the 316,866 
total days of absenteeism among De- 
partment personnel as a whole. It com- 
prises a major problem with the 


imperative necessity for exercising . 


every effort to provide comprehensive 
health supervision of good quality for 
Department employees. It is recom- 
mended that such a policy be carried 
out. It is estimated that 11 additional 
full-time physicians will be required on 
the basis of providing one physician for 
each 1,500 employees. At an average 
annual salary of $3,500, the additional 
total cost involved would be only 
$38,500. Improved health services would 


benefit the Department and its institu- 
tions in that a physically more effective 
working force would be available to 
carry the large work load imposed by 
the volume of patients. 


Feeding of Employees 
The matter of employee feeding is 


important to the Department. There is 


no question that the Department must 
continue to provide meals for its em- 


_ployees. However, there appears to be 


little reason to perpetuate the present 
practice of what amounts to a subsidy 
of institutional employees by not charg- 
ing many of them any part of the cost 
and by collecting only token charges of 
15 cents to 25 cents per meal from 
others. In 1950, the average number of 
meals served employees daily was 
34,3844. The total raw food cost for 
employee meals for that year was 
$3,165,657. The amount collected from 
employees who paid was $102,712, leav- 
ing a deficit of $3,062,945 on the opera- 
tion as a whole. The present schedule of 
charges was set in July, 1940, and is no 
longer realistic in view of an increase 
of over 167 percent in the wholesale 
Food Price Index of the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics since that time. 


When it is considered that salary re- 
adjustments are to be expected as a 
result of the recommendations of the 
Mayor’s Committee on Management 
Survey, it would be only equitable, at 
the time these adjustments are made, to 
charge Department employees the true 
cost of raw food in meals served to 
them. Their present advantages in this 
respect constitute discrimination against 
other City employees, including the De- 
partment’s own central office employees, 
who must pay their own way. 


To terminate this inequity and to re- 
lieve the taxpayers of at least a portion 
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todial Patients ...........0.. 
Division of Accounting 
(Payroll Procedures)...... 
Division of Collections 
(Investigating Delin- 
quent Accounts) ...... nesess 
Division of Purchase 

(Requisition Process)...... 


Institutions 


Hospital Centers, Gen- 
eral Hospitals and 
Special Hospitals (Divi- 
sion Heads and Ad- 
ministrative Assistants). 
Hospital Centers, Gen- 
eral Hospitals and 
Special Hospitals (Di- 
rectors of Medico- 
Administrative Services) 
Hospital Centers, Gen- 
eral Hospitals and 


Special Hospitals (Di- | 


rectors of Ancillary 
Services) 
Custodial Institutions 
(Division Heads and 
Administrative _Assist- 
ants) 
Coordinators of Vol- 
unteer Services 
Admitting Clinics (Pro- 
posed 24,250 Annual 
Two-Hour Sessions)........ 
Diagnostic Clinics (Pro- 
posed 32,800 Annual 
Two-Hour Sessions)........ 
College Point Clinic 
Dissolution  ........ssesesessees 
Admitting Procedures... 
Financial Investigation 
of Inpatients..........-s00 
Financial Investigation 
of Outpatients ........0+ 
Acceleration of Pro- 
grams to Relieve Labo- 
ratory and X-ray 
Service Deficiencies........ 
Improvements in Em- 
ployee Health Services.. 
Employee Meals 
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$1,684,375 | $11,332,456 | $4,665,000 | $4,350,000 | $50,900,000 


TOTAL ANNUAL OPERATING SAVINGS AND ADDITIONAL REVENUE.......... $15,997,456 

NET ANNUAL SAVINGS. ........scccscsssccoccsesscssescscsscscsscosccsovonscsescsnsssesecoooesrooesassooeess $14,313,081 

| *Ep. Note: Represents change in consultants’ estimate from $8,550,000 quoted in published 
Report. 
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of an unjust burden, it is recommended 
that the Department raise the price of 
meals to cover at least the cost of raw 
food. It is estimated that these actions 
will recover, at the present volume of 


meals consumed, over $3,000,000 an-. 


nually. 


Savings 


The recommended improvements re- 
sulting from this survey will place the 
New York municipal hospitals in a 
position to carry out major objectives 


within the hospitals themselves, reduce — 
the heavy rate of absenteeism, lower 
operating costs in many areas, and gen- 
erally raise the level of performance 
and efficiency. Specific recommendations 
on charging for out-patient clinic visits 
conservatively will produce net revenues 
of $662,000 annually, charging realis- 
tically for the feeding of employees 
will bring $3,000,000, and the improve- 
ments in X-ray and laboratory services 


should free enough beds by shortening 


patient stay to save approximately 
$2,000,000 in operating costs. These 


and policies in an effective manner, items represent total savings and 
smooth the flow of work between head- increased revenues amounting to 
quarters and institutions as well as $5,662,000. 

SECTION 2 


ACTION OF THE MAYOR'S COMMITTEE 


Program Policy 


(1) The City of New York has from 
its earliest days maintained free public 
general hospitals for two specific pur- 
poses: first, to care for those who can- 
not afford to go to private hospitals, and 
second, to care for emergency cases. 
This definition of purposes is clearly rec- 
ognized in the City Charter. However, 
we find that the hospital admissions 
policy of the City of New York is now 
such that the City hospitals, during the 
year studied, have given service to thou- 
sands of individuals who could afford to 
pay for their care sufficiently to go to 
private hospitals or who do not need 
complete hospital care, and that consid- 
erable congestion in the clinics, where 
the service is free to all, is caused by 
persons who do not really need the at- 


tention of the attending physicians. 
While the Commissioner of Hospitals 
has disputed the size of the problem, he 
has not suggested that the basic finding 
is in error. He pointed out that the lack 
of accepted medical definitions as to 
what is or what is not a “custodial 
case,’ an “emergency case,” or a 
“chronic case” makes it impossible for 
the Department to present exact statis- 
tics on such cases, and stated that he 
believed that when satisfactory figures 
are available from a study now under 
way, it will be found that the conclu- 
sions of the consultants may be modi- 
fied. On the other hand, the position 
now taken by the consultants was taken 
in a finding in 1949 by the State De- 
partment of Social Welfare after an 
extended survey, and was reaffirmed by 
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Dr. Eli Ginsberg in his State-wide hos- 
pital policy survey. At the New York 
City Health Conference held at the 
Academy of Medicine on November 16, 
1951, attended by a notable group of 
medical and hospital leaders of the com- 
munity, the same point was repeatedly 
called to the attention of the Mayor’s 
Committee on Management Survey. 


(2) As the result of these expert find- 
ings, independently arrived at over a 
period of years, and of our own obser- 
vation based on not a little direct knowl- 
edge of the situation, we conclude that 
the hospital admissions policy and the 
free service policy now followed in New 
York are overgenerous, and therefore 
overexpensive. This is not primarily the 
fault of those who manage the hospitals. 
It arises, we are convinced, from the 
warm heart of the community and the 
lack of clear thinking as to what the 
public hospitals are for. We are living 
in a day when families are mobile and 
homes are crowded, so that the family 
does not find it easy to carry its respon- 
sibilities of care and support for the 
sick and the aged within the family 
circle. However, the transition to in- 
surance funds has been developed only 
partly and is still on an experimental 
basis, so that ‘‘free service” is quickly 
absorbed, not only by those who need 
it, but also by those who do not need 
that particular type of service, or are 
well able to meet the costs. Under these 
conditions, the City must not slip 
thoughtlessly into free and overgener- 
ous service. Such a policy is beyond the 
financial means of the community. 


(3) We therefore recommend that the 
City of New York now take a firm stand 
and define the hospital admissions poli- 
ey so as to limit admissions to emer- 
gency cases and to those in real need of 
hospital care who are not able to meet 


the costs of such care within their fam- 
ily circle. We recognize that this policy 
will call for other types of custodial 
care and for increased payments to 
private hospitals and homes in caring 
for public charges. To enforce the new 
policy and to avoid errors, the admis- 
sions procedure and the admissions staff 
must be greatly strengthened. This will 
require additional appropriations for 
staff, an increase which will be more 
than returned in due course through 
the lessened load of hospital cases. 

(4) The new admissions policy will 
very greatly affect the capital program. 
We understand also that dramatic de- 
velopments in bringing additional con- 
tagious diseases under control, particu- 
larly tuberculosis, will have a further 
important effect upon the City’s future 
hospital needs. We find that the origi-. 
nal construction program was drawn 
with the past admissions policy and 
past needs in mind. We cannot say too 
emphatically that the City cannot afford 
City hospitals except to meet a manifest 
community need. We therefore endorse 
the shift in emphasis which the Com- 
missioner has recommended in connec- 
tion with the immediate hospital con- 
struction program and recommend that 
the long-term program be _ further 
reviewed in the light of the recom- 
mended new admissions policy and in 
the light of total community require- 
ments, considering both public and 
private facilities. The totally new capi- 
tal program should be drawn with full 
awareness of the financial stress which 
the City faces. 


Major Management Policies 


(5) The Report of the consultants con- 
tains numerous direct and _ indirect 
criticisms of the management controls 
imposed on the Department of Hospitals 
by the Bureau of the Budget and by the 
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Civil Service Commission. The Com- 
missioner of Hospitals and various well- 
informed civic groups have also stated 
that many of the troubles of the De- 
partment are due to these factors. While 
we accept this serious criticism of the 
City’s budget and Civil Service opera- 
tions, we cannot agree with the posi- 
tion taken by some that the Director of 
. the Budget or the Civil Service Com- 
missioners are personally responsible 


for this situation. We believe that the | 


difficulties grow primarily out of “the 
system” and a combination of circum- 
stances for which none of the present 
incumbents is responsible. We point out 
also that vigorous budget controls are 
required in any large-scale administra- 
tive system, and that departmental di- 
rectors will always be unhappy about 
the restraints under which they must 
operate in a responsible governmental 
system. We take up the fundamental 
problems involved* in the general Re- 
port of the Mayor’s Committee on Man- 
agement Survey. 


(6) The consultants have called atten- 
tion to the $9,000,000 in uncollected bills 
for hospital care assessed against per- 
sons who were, on investigation, deter- 
mined to be able to pay. We recommend 
that immediate efforts be made to col- 
lect these bills, although we think the 
actual realization may be considerably 
less than the total of $4,000,000 estimat- 
ed by the consultants. They should be 
collected promptly or written off, ex- 
cept in those cases where some form of 
delayed settlement can be arranged. In 
order to avoid building up a large tem- 
porary force to process these back bills, 
we suggest that the Director of the Budg- 
et explore the possibility of contract- 
ing the task to a commercial Se oetey 
under suitable restrictions. 





*ED. NoTE: See Volume I, Chapters I and II. 


(7) We find that the method of deter- 
mining capacity to pay is not adequate 
or satisfactory. While we hope that the 
recommended strengthening and decen- 
tralization of the present system will 
produce better results, we feel that an 
additional important contribution can 
be made with the assumption of certain 
defined parts of the resource investiga- 
tion by the Department of Welfare 
through its regular channels. The uni- 
fication of investigations, case files, and 
records will result in much more accu- 
rate and prompt determinations. The 
present investigations involve extensive 
duplication of work and are inherently 
a waste of time and effort. While we 
recognize that the Department of Wel- 
fare cannot assume complete responsi- 
bility for the required economic investi- 
gations because of the need for unified 
administration of admissions policy at 
the hospital level, some form of joint 
action by the two Departments should 
be worked out immediately. 


(8) The type of problem discussed in 
paragraph 7 above calls for the estab- 
lishment of a permanent City-wide in- 
terdepartmental council or conference 
which will bring together regularly the 
major departments concerned with edu- 
cation, health, hospitals, and welfare as 
recommended by the New York City 
Health Conference, assembled on No- 
vember 16, 1951, under the auspices of 
this Committee. 


(9) While we appreciate that the hos- 
pitals will have to continue to serve 
meals for their employees because of 
their locations and other factors, we 
concur in the recommendation of the 
consultants that meals be furnished at 
cost. However, we recommend that this 
be done only when salary scales are ad- 
justed for the employees of the hospi- 
tals, since the Griffenhagen study shows 
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that hospital employees are not now 
adequately paid. When this desirable 
shift is made, we feel certain that there 
will be some net savings as well as much 
greater justice to all concerned and a 
better basis for good management. But 
the savings will not amount to $3,000,- 
000 or any comparable sum. We there- 
fore deduct this sum from the savings 
anticipated from the management rec- 
ommendations we are prepared to en- 
dorse. — 


Organization and Procedures 


(10) On receipt of the survey Report, 
the Commissioner of Hospitals joined 
the Committee in immediately endors- 
ing the organizational and procedural 
recommendations. We therefore now 
recommend that the Mayor and Board 
of Estimate take a similar position and 
authorize the Commissioner to install the 
organizational and procedural recom- 
mendations of the survey Report. 

(11) The Barrington Report on office 
mechanization* refers to a number of 
improvements in methods and proced- 
ures which should be made in the De- 
partment of Hospitals, in connection 
with the more adequate handling and 
mechanization of the billing, collecting, 
and accounting system. We believe that 
these changes should be adopted, and 
that they can be installed by the Depart- 
ment itself, with technical aid on some 
points from the manufacturers of the ap- 
propriate office equipment and from the 
Division of Analysis of the Bureau of 
the Budget.** 


Implementation* * * 


(12) We recommend that the Board 
of Estimate authorize the Department 





*Ep. Note: See Chapter IX, Section 3. 

**Ep, Note: Eleven additional key punch 
and tabulating positions totaling $25,700 were 
provided in the 1952-53 budget. 


of Hospitals to enter into a contract 
with the consultants who made the hos- 
pital survey for the Mayor’s Committee 
on Management Survey, to carry 
through the major management im- 
provements which we have endorsed. 
This contract should be between the 
Commissioner and the consultants, as 
nothing worth while can be accom- 
plished except under the Commission- 
er’s leadership and direction. 

(13) From our study of the situation, 
we would expect that the management 
installations will cost about $100,000 
for the outside consultants and $1,600,- 
000 for increased departmental allow- 
ances for new supervisory and service 
personnel and other costs, in general 
line with the recommendations already 
presented in detail by Booz, Allen & 
Hamilton. We regard this investment as 
not only justified in connection with the 
approximately $100,000,000 expense 
budget of the Department, but as ur- 
gently needed immediately to guarantee 
the best possible use of that sum. After 
the recommended changes have been 
made, not less than $6,000,000 will be 
saved each year, in our judgment. And 
what is even more important, the hos- 
pital service of the City will, in the 
process, be greatly improved for the 
benefit of all. 

(14) We note for the record that the 
Department of Hospitals requires addi- 
tional office space for the headquarters 
staff. The present offices are overcrowd- 
ed, and additional space will be essen- 
tial in carrying out the recommenda- 
tions we have presented. 


*** Since the above recommendations were 
acted upon by the Committee, the Mayor has 
accepted Recommendation Number 8, and 
created the Co-ordinating Council for Health. 
As a substitute for Recommendations 12 and 
13, the Director of the Budget and the Com- 
missioner of Hospitals have undertaken a 
series of studies and intallations along the 
lines recommended. 


CHAPTER XVI 


Health 


EDITORIAL NOTE 


Major responsibility for the health program of the City of 
New York rests with the Department of Health. However, other 
departments of the City are wholly or partly concerned with 
certain aspects of public health. These include the entire pro- 
gram of the Department of Hospitals, the major responsibility 
of the Department of Sanitation, some activities of the Depart- 
ment of Welfare and the Department of Water Supply, as well 
as such programs as sewage treatment, slum clearance, and 
the like. 

Thus, the City’s health program is far broader than the 
work of any one department, even though the traditional health 
activities are primarily thought of as those assigned to the 
Department of Health. In other cities, certain of the above- 
mentioned activities are actually part of the Health Department 
program. 

A traditional “efficiency and economy” study of the Depart- 
ment of Health would clearly have been too narrow for our 
purposes—it was recognized that the Mayor’s Committee’s 
project in this area had to take into consideration the tre- 
mendous changes which have taken place in almost every aspect 
of public health activities during the past fifty years. These 
include such developments as: 


(1) The great progress, continuing at an accelerated 
rate, of medical science, both curative and preventive. 
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(2) Extraordinary advances of public health science 
and administration resting primarily on research, experi- 
mentation, and practical demonstration. 

(3) Marked changes in the pattern of morbidity and 
mortality rates. 

(4) Changes in public acceptance as to what constitutes 
minimum sanitary and hygienic facilities and practices. 

(5) Changes in the composition of the City’s population 
from a young to a relatively older population and from a 
predominantly immigrant to a predominantly native-born 
population. 


(6) The continuous movement of large numbers of 
families from the old congested areas to the outlying dis- 
tricts of the City. 


(7) Increased demand for diagnostic and treatment 
services for needy families. 

In the light of the above, the project was broken down into 
two major studies, with the first giving emphasis to basic pro- 
graming in all areas of health, including observations as to 
how the present departmental organization and activities fit 
into the pattern of needs, and the second embracing the business 
management aspects of operation. This latter was conceived 
as necessary in view of the fact that the Health Department 
is among the relatively few City departments and agencies in 
the over-ten-million annual budget category. 

The first study was undertaken by a special staff assembled 
by the American Public Health Association, Inc., and the 
resulting Report is digested in Section 1 of this chapter. The 
project-directing team under APHA auspices consisted of four 
authorities on public health: Roscoe P. Kandle, M.D., Field 
Director, Committee on Administrative Practice, American 
Public Health Association; Abel Wolman, D.Eng., Professor 
of Sanitary Engineering, John Hopkins University; Hugh R. 
Leavell, M.D., Professor of Public Health Practice, Harvard 
University; Ira V. Hiscock, D.Sc., Head of Preventive Medicine, 
Yale University. 

The recommendations developed by this team were reviewed 
by a panel of advisors composed of nationally known authori- 
ties. A broad view of the recommendations was obtained at 
a special conference on public health administration, organized 
by the Headquarters Staff of the Mayor’s Committee, to which 
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leading authorities in the public health field were invited. This 
conference was held November 16, 1951, at the New York 
Academy of: Medicine. 


The second study was conducted by Barrington Associates, 
Inc., whose Report is digested in Section 2. 

Both consulting groups were, of course, vitally interested 
in matters of organization. However, in line with liaison devel- 
oped, the major study of this subject is contained in the Bar- 
rington Report with certain additions and differences in the 
APHA Report. The latter develops in detail the problem of 
district health administration, and differs from the Barrington 
Report primarily in its recommended abolition of the Bureau 
of Sanitary Inspection. (The Barrington engineers, in confer- 
ence after the Reports were issued, expressed agreement with 
all APHA additional organizational suggestions not explicitly 
in conflict with their own.) 

It should be noted here that in its final action the Mayor’s 
Committee differs with its consultants on various matters. For 
example, it calls for gradual decentralization of the health pro- 
gram, rather than insisting upon the Barrington Report’s 
recommended formal reorganization, and for reasons stated 
does not agree with the APHA abolition of the Bureau of 
Sanitary Inspection. It also questions the need for two bureau 
heads in the Office of Environmental Sanitation, called for by 
APHA. The Committee does not accept literally the dollar sav- 
ings in clerical effort claimed as possible by Barrington. 


The Committee is in essential agreement with the broad 
future programing as proposed in the APHA Report, reserv- 
ing, in view of the considerable expenditures involved, specific 
endorsement of immediate fluoridation of the City’s water, 
pending the realization of equivalent economies in administra- 
tion. It calls for caution in dealing with recommendations for 
intensified activity in mental health, and for reconsideration 
of recommendations on tuberculosis in view of recent develop- 
ments in the treatment of that disease. 
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SECTION 1 


PROGRAM AND ADMINISTRATION 


BY 


AMERICAN PUBLIC HEALTH ASSOCIATION, INC. 


The Department of Health of New 
York City was once an outstanding 
leader in municipal health affairs. It 
was also a national leader in public 
health methods, in teaching, and in re- 
search. It was one of the best health 
departments in the country. It no longer 
is. A careful review fails to disclose, 
during the past 25 or 40 years, a simi- 
lar flow of major contributions which 
characterized the Department in the 
earlier part of the century. 

New York City has unique public 
responsibilities as an international cen- 
ter for the training of practically every 
type of health worker. By reason of its 
fame, geographical location, and con- 
centration of facilities, New York City 
also inevitably functions as an observa- 
tion and training center for visitors 
from this country and from all over the 
world. New York City thus has the 
opportunity and the obligation to pres- 
ent an outstanding example which 
would be reflected simultaneously in 
superior services for the residents. 

The “Astoria Plan” for school health 
services, identification of rickettsialpox, 
simplified techniques of orthodontia, 
studies resulting in improvements by 
sanitation equipment, the improvement 





Digest from “Study of Department of Health 
of the City of New York,” by American 
Public Health Association, Inc., January, 1952. 


industry in the manufacture of food 


in day-care facilities for children, and 
the Red Hook-Gowanus combined nurs- 
ing service are examples of more re- 
cent contributions of the Department of 
Health which indicate that the high 
qualities of imagination, zeal, and lead- 
ership are not gone, but only dimmed. 


Department of Health 
Program 


The major responsibility for the 
health program of the City of New 
York rests with the Department of 
Health. In 1950-1951, the Department 
had almost 5,000 employees, of whom 
nearly 4,200 were on a regular full- 
time basis, with a budget of slightly 
over $17,000,000.* Its work includes 
maternal and child health services; 
school health and health examination of 
pupils; control over communicable dis- 
eases and venereal diseases; tubercu- 
losis and cancer prevention; mental 
health services; laboratory and diag- 
nostic services; production and distri- 
bution of vaccines and biologicals; in- 
spection of food, drugs, barber shops, 
etc., and licensing; hospital and institu- 
tional inspecting; public health educa- 
tion, including home safety and nutri- 
tion; public health nursing service; 
district health centers; vital statistics 





*Ep. Note: Includes some $3,000,000 appro- 
priated to the Board of Education, but ex- 
pended by the Health Department on school 
health services. 
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and records; environmental sanitation, 
including tenements, heating, water, 
beaches, alleys, lots, landfills, and sew- 
age disposal; and mosquito, rodent, and 
ragweed control. 


Other Health Programs in 
New York City 

Many other departments of the City 
are wholly or partly concerned with 
various aspects of public health. These 


include the Department of Hospitals | 


with 30,000 employees and a budget re- 
quest in 1951-1952 of $96,500,000; the 
Department of Welfare with its large 
medical and dental program; and the 
Department of Education, which shares 
responsibility with the Department of 
Health for the health program of New 
York’s school children. The Department 
of Water Supply, the Department of 
Sanitation, and the programs of sewage 
treatment and slum clearance are to a 
large extent concerned with health. Cer- 
tain aspects of the Park Department, as 
well as the program of city planning 
and zoning which relates to residential 
protection and working and commuting 
conditions, are concerned with health, 
broadly defined. The defense emergency 
program, with all its plans and organi- 
tion, is concerned with human life 
and safety. 

Agencies supported by voluntary 
funds also supply a large part of the 
community services. There are 79 volun- 
tary general-care hospitals, of which 69 
have out-patient departments open to the 
public. There are over 50 voluntary 
agencies interested mainly in health, 
which have annual expenditures ap- 
proximating $13,000,000. | 

Thus, the City’s health program is 
far broader than the work of any one 
department. The co-ordination of these 
departments with each other and with 





the voluntary resources available is a 
major problem. | 


Fundamental Principles of 


_ Health Survey 


At the outset of this survey, the fol- 
lowing fundamental principles were 
recognized: 


(1) That employment of efficient 
personnel under conditions permit- 
ting the most effective utilization of 
their talents is indispensable. 


(2) That teamwork among those 
professionally trained, supported by 
competent assistants, is essential. 

(3) That joint operations by gov- 
ernment departments and voluntary 
agencies and greater co-ordination 
and integration of their activities in 
the City’s total program are neces- 
sary to minimize duplication and in- 
crease effectiveness. 

(4) That emphasis on quality of 
service is the most effective way to 
use manpower and money and helps 
offset gaps and deficiencies. 

(5) That the Department of 
Health, as the key unit in the highly 
complex network of the City’s health 
services, should use its broad powers 
to the fullest extent. 


Major Problem Areas 


The study was focused on the follow- 
ing major problems: 


(1) Procedures of the Municipal 
Civil Service Commission and budg- 
etary controls which frequently 
cause vacancies and turnover in key 
technical positions. 

(2) Necessity for a better working 
relationship between the Department 
of Health and the Bureau of the Budg- 
et, so that authority and responsi- 
bility for the best use of available 
funds will be in the operating depart- 
ment. 

(3) Relationships between the De- 
partment of Health and the work of 
the Health, Welfare, and Hospital 
Councils; development of effective 
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community planning machinery and 
interagency co-ordination in district 
health services. 

(4) Extension of the work of vol- 
untary associations in medical, nurs- 

* ing, and allied fields; optimum use of 
nongovernmental resources for health 
services. 

(5) Need for applied research and 
evaluation; desirability of fluorida- 
tion of the water supply; results of 
tested procedures for the reduction 
of tuberculosis. 


(6) Inadequate engineering lead- 


ership; poor sewerage and Sewage 
disposal in many areas. 

(7) Necessity for improvement 
and extension of public health nurs- 
ing services; further application of 
the principles and practices of home 
care programs. 

(8) Location and manner of ex- 
tending diagnostic and health main- 
tenance services for adults, particu- 
larly the aging. 

(9) Need for an extensive reor- 
ganization and reorientation of health 
education services. 


HEALTH PROBLEMS OF NEW YORK CITY 


Health of Mothers and Children 


New York has a creditable record in 
maternal and child health and at vari- 
ous times has been a leader in the field. 
At present, imagination and industry in 
this field coexist with low salaries, ex- 
pensive turnover, and vacancies in key 
positions. 

Health services for mothers and chil- 
dren merit a high priority of future 
attention. Increase in quality and quan- 
tity of services and more equitable re- 
muneration and tenure of the profes- 
sional staff are required. 

Of the 157,000 babies born in 1949, 
49,000 were born on the ward services 
in general hospitals. Nearly 25,000 were 
born in the City-operated hospitals. 
The quantity and quality of medical 
and public health services which many 
of these mothers receive during their 
pregnancies are inadequate. Such ante- 
partum services are the very essence 
of preventive medicine. They save the 
lives of mothers and infants and avoid 
the untold misery caused by complica- 
tions of pregnancy and childbirth. They 
also save many dollars which otherwise 
would be spent on subsequent hospital 
care, medical care, and assistance for 
ill mothers. 


Improvement in these services must 
come from improved operation of City 
hospitals, greater efforts on the part of 
voluntary hospitals, and some sharing 
of staff by the Departments of Hospitals 
and Health. A revision of Section 110 
of the Sanitary Code is necessary. 

Prematurity is at present the chief 
cause of death among infants. Hospi- 
tals having more than 1,000 deliveries a 
year should develop more adequate pre- 
mature infant services. These services 
require some subsidy, but the amount 
of money required is not large. 

The “well child conferences” held 
throughout the City to provide health 
supervision of infants and children 
need further strengthening, although 
the general quality is good. A few con- 
ferences may be discontinued while 
some are needed in other areas. The 
system used to obtain new locations for 
clinics does not take into account suit- 
ability of existing locations, geopraphic 
factors, or present loads. 

Progress in day-care services for chil- 
dren, which are relatively new, has been 
made despite persistent staff deficien- 
cies. As of May, 1951, there were 424 
day-care centers. Of these, 294 were 
licensed. It is the policy of the Division 
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of Day Care and Foster Homes to issue 
licenses only when a day-care center 
succeeds in reaching full compliance 
with the provisions of the Sanitary 
Code. On application for licensure from 


a day-care agency, the division’s staff. 


explain that they are prepared to give 
continuing assistance to the agency in 
order to bring it into compliance. So 
long as no dangerous conditions exist, 
such as fire or accident hazards, and 


the agency demonstrates a continuing | 


effort to bring itself into compliance, 
the division will continue to permit it 
to operate and to assist it to improve 
its standards. 


Another major branch of activity is 
the supervision of foster homes, shel- 
ters, and day camps. The infants and 
children who are placed in foster-care 
agencies approved by the Department 
of Welfare are not directly supervised 
by the division. Approximately 30 such 
agencies are approved by the Depart- 
ment of Welfare, and certification is 
made by that Department that require- 
ments of the Sanitary Code are being 
met. The Department of Health super- 
vises approximately 400 to 500 foster 
homes; the agencies, 4,000 to 5,000 
homes. 

Day-care centers are providing care 
for some 16,000 to 17,000 children. 
The number of children in temporary 
shelters is approximately 1,000. It is es- 
timated that there are some 300,000 
children attending about 600 day camps 
during the summer season. 


Direct evidence of the contribution of 
the Division of Day Care and Foster 
Homes exists in that dangerous and in- 
adequate day-care centers have been 
forced to close, a large number of cen- 
ters have been helped to improve their 
services sufficiently to meet standards 
and to secure a license, and dramatic 


improvements have been effected in pro- 
visions for care of children in shelters. 


Both the Department of Education 
and the Department of Health have re- 
sponsibility for school health services. 
The Department of Education must 
treat health education as part of the 
total educational process and the De- 
partment of Health must furnish ap- 
propriate health services for the chil- 
dren. The ‘Astoria Plan’ developed 
jointly by the Departments of Health 
and Education is one of the few major 
public health advances which New York 
City has produced in the last few years. 
The plan substitutes for the former 
cursory, rapid medical inspections an 
orderly screening and referral service, 
leading to careful physical examina- 
tions. The emphasis is on children most 
in need of care. 


The school health services should be 
gradually extended in the secondary 
schools, where such services are ur- 
gently needed for the adolescent pupils. 
At present, the child health program 
suffers from the mediocrity of the rank 
and file staff, although the size and com- 
plexity of the problem require the best 
possible leadership. The extensive serv- 
ices for school-age children need streng- 
thening. An evaluation of each activity, 
better public health nurses, and im- 
proved interdepartmental planning and 
operation are required. 


Sight conservation, particularly in 
the classrooms, has not kept up with 
modern knowledge. Better and more 
health services in this area are needed, 
but there is also great need for better 
lighting in the schools. 

Special emphasis should be given to 
the sight problems of premature in- 
fants and of children in their third 
year. And in view of the seriousness 
of the unnecessary loss of vision now 
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occurring, certainly by 1976 every pre- 
school child over three years should 
have annually a test for visual acuity 
and a cover test for muscle imbalance 
when seen in any Department of Health 
clinic. 

Much more supervisory service should 
be available in the Department of 
Health eye clinics, and it is reeommen- 
ded that there be one supervising oph- 
thalmologist for each 25 three-hour eye 
clinic sessions. Also, the question of 
providing public health nursing service 
in the eye clinics should be seriously 
considered. 


Tuberculosis 


Tuberculosis remains a major prob- 
lem of New York City. Its control 
should be maintained at maximum in- 
tensity for the next ten years. 


Hospital facilities for the tubercu- 
lous in New York are deficient in both 
quality and quantity. The deficiencies 
are most acute in Manhattan. Tubercu- 
losis hospitals have been chronically 
overcrowded for a number of years. 
Many of the City-supported facilities 
are not as good in terms of comfort, 
food, attractiveness, and auxiliary so- 
cial and rehabilitative services as other 
government-supported tuberculosis hos- 
pitals outside of New York City. This 
is one of the reasons for the large num- 
ber of patients leaving the hospitals 
while still infectious and before getting 
the full benefits of treatment. The fa- 
cilities best adapted to modern surgical] 
treatment of tuberculosis are not satis- 
factory for the elderly patients who 
often need prolonged custodial type of 
care. The number of elderly tubercu- 
lous patients is increasing. 

The shortage of beds is a major 
source of conflict among the several de- 
partments and agencies in the tubercu- 


losis control field. Although progress is 
being made in supplying additional beds 
through present construction, addi- 
tional emphasis and priority must be 
given these needs. It is often impossible 
to secure prompt hospitalization for a 
patient unless it is an instance of dire 
clinical emergency. There is also under- 
standable pressure on hospitals to dis- 
charge patients who apparently have 
reached the maximum benefit of treat- 
ment although they still may be infec- 
tious. Isolation, however, is as impor- 
tant as treatment of patients, from the 
point of view of controlling an infec- 
tious disease. The exposure of children 
in the crowded home of a tuberculous 
patient is a valid and urgent reason for 
prompt and sustained hospitalization. 
The situation is often aggravated by the 
inadequacy of public assistance to the 
family, usually provided by the Depart- 
ment of Welfare. 


This complex problem, related to 
other problems in chronic-disease con- 
trol, requires top level action. A Tuber- 
culosis Control Board should be ap- 
pointed by the Mayor, including repre- 
sentatives from the Departments of 
Health, Hospitals, and Welfare, the 
major privately financed clinics, and 
recognized leaders of tuberculosis con- 
trol in the City. Effective control of 
tuberculosis requires that policies of 
admission, discharge, supervision, and 
follow-up be made on the basis of the 
total control program for the City. The 
determination of policy cannot be left 
to the individual agency or institution. 


Adult Health 


The major health needs, treatment 
excluded, of the adult population of 
New York City are diagnostic services, 
detection services, and health education 
and guidance. 
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Increasing public demand for service 
in the field of preventive medicine is 
anticipated. Indeed, the hope of reduc- 
ing the overwhelming public costs of 
chronic illness lies in prevention. Such 
services, however, need not be exclu- 
sively tax supported. 

There is need for complete hospital 
morbidity data and the establishment of 
a roster of diagnostic, consultative, de- 
tection, health education and guidance 
facilities in New York City. 

The diagnostic consultation center at 
the Lower West Side Health Center 
should continue, under close depart- 
mental supervision and scrutiny, to 
provide diagnostic consultation service 
and to carry on applied research in tech- 
nical and administrative methods. The 
experience of this center will contrib- 
ute to the determination of diagnostic 
consultation needs and cost, and the 
solution of administrative problems. Ef- 
forts should be made to inform the pro- 
fession of the existence of this facility, 
so that it may operate at full capacity 
and yield more extensive and reliable 
information at lower cost per patient. 

The initiation of the proposed two 
additional diagnostic centers by the 
Department of Health should be de- 
ferred in favor of building up existing 
facilities in hospitals. A program for 
diagnostic consultation clinics outside 
the Department of Health should be de- 
veloped through a close working rela- 
tionship with hospitals, both govern- 
mental and voluntary; with union, 
business, and industrial medical serv- 
ices; and with health insurance plans. 
The opportunities for development of 
effective diagnostic consultation services 
through these agencies would seem to 
be much greater, in the long run, than 
those which arise from Department 
of Health operated services. The equip- 
ment in storage for the Department’s 


proposed diagnostic centers could be 
used to assist other units. | 


Another aspect of adult health serv- 
ices is the facilities designed to detect 
disease in its earliest and most treat- 
able stages. The detection services of 
the Department of Health should be ex- 
tended and improved through the use 
of additional screening techniques. 

The research program now being 
conducted at the Kips Bay Detection 


~ Center should be continued and aug- 


mented by a similar program in one or 
two additional centers. The Kips Bay 
Detection Center was opened in Octo- 
ber, 1947, as a co-operative project of 
the Cornell University Medical College, 
the Strang Cancer Prevention Clinic of 
Memorial Hospital, the New York City 
Cancer Committee, and the Department 
of Health. 


A program should be developed for 
the use of the detection centers as edu- 
cational devices for the public and the 
profession. At least one new center 
should be established in each Borough 
where such a Department of Health fa- 
cility does not now exist. 

The Department of Health should de- 
velop specific disease control programs 
so as to identify the elements of the 
total control program and to provide 
the means whereby each part can be 
carried out through New York’s many 
resources. This would include programs 
for cancer, diabetes, glaucoma, and 
heart diseases of several types. Such 
programs, however, must reflect sound 
epidemiological guidance. The Depart- 
ment’s adult health program is weak in 
epidemiological control. 

The entire program for adult health 
should be so organized and adminis- 
tered that the various parts are inter- 
woven properly for the benefit of the 
whole person and the family unit. 
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Environmental Sanitation 


The sanitation services of the Depart- 
ment of Health can be improved with 
small or no additional costs. Consider- 
able training and upgrading of the staff 
are urgently necessary. This program 
involves interdepartmenta] responsi- 
bilities and requires co-ordinated effort. 


Between 4,000 and 5,000 inadequate 
and inappropriate home sewage-dis- 
posal units are being installed in 
the New York City area annually. No 
appropriate advance policy has been 
formulated either by the Department of 
Health or other departments to provide 
for modern sewerage facilities for new 
developments. There are numerous in- 
stances of overflowing cesspools and 
sewage in cellars and gutters, affecting 
thousands of people. More inadequate 
and unsafe house disposal units have 
been installed since 1946 than were 
eliminated in the previous quarter of a 
century. 

Public sewer service is being fur- 


nished in the Bronx and Brooklyn to 90 - 


percent of the population, and in Man- 
hattan to 100 percent; but in Queens it 
is furnished to only 70 percent, and in 
Richmond to only 35 percent. The De- 
partment of Health has not acted on 
major public sewage disposal problems. 
It should move to regain leadership 
promptly. 

There is an urgent need to fill the 
position of Director of the Bureau of 
Sanitary Engineering with a person 
thoroughly trained and experienced and 
of recognized standing in the public 
health field. It will probably be neces- 
sary to open the examination to non- 
residents of New York and to offer a 
salary of approximately $10,000. 

Complex interdepartmental relation- 
ships are particularly apparent in sani- 
tation. For example, the following 


agencies have a direct responsibility in 
the disposal of the sewage: 


Department of Health 

Offices of the Borough Presidents 

Board of Standards and Appeals 

Department of Parks 

State Department of Health 

U. S. Public Health Service 

Department of Public Works 

Department of Housing and 
Buildings 

City Planning Commission 

Department of Sanitation 

Interstate Sanitation Commission 

U. 8S. Army Corps of Engineers 


As a means of making the City’s 
multidepartment operations in sanita- 
tion as effective as possible, several spe- 
cific boards or committees are recom- 
mended, such as: 


(1) An interdepartmental board 
or committee on housing sanitation, 
to include representatives of the De- 
partments of Health, Housing and 
Buildings, Welfare, Parks, Sanitation, 
Hospitals, of the Housing Authority, 
and of the City Planning Commis- 
sion. Other cities, such as Baltimore, 
Memphis, and Milwaukee, excel New 
York in this field. 

(2) An interdepartmental board 
or committee on air pollution, includ- 
ing every major department or 
agency concerned with this matter. 

(3) The extension of the agree- 
ment consummated in 1951 with the 
Department of Housing and Build- 
ings on home sewage disposal to in- 
clude the Department of Public 
Works, the Borough engineers, and 
others, in order to eliminate more 
rapidly the present chaos in new 
housing developments. 

(4) An interdepartmental board 
on swimming pools and _ bathing 
areas. 

Milk control activities can now be 
simplified and reduced by means of 
State-City, or interstate-City, recipro- 
cal systems and the elimination of cer- 
tain regulations. It is recognized, how- 


ever, that the problem of the type and 
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extent of regulations needed requires 
further study. 

Field inspection services relating to 
retail establishments and _ individual 
premises should be decentralized and in- 
tegrated with the district health system. 


A number of services should be 
eliminated, such as inspection of meat 
plants which are under Federal inspec- 
tion and duplicating collections of 
water samples in shellfish control. 
Other services, such as handling of heat 
complaints and inspections of school 
buildings, should be transferred to the 
Department of Housing and Buildings 
and the Board of Education respec- 
tively. A program for the control of 
home accidents should be developed. 


Laboratory Service 


The laboratory of the New York City 
Department of Health is a large service 
unit performing about one million tests 
per year. The volume of service depends 


upon the program and activities of - 


other bureaus, and the success of other 
programs is often dependent on the 
ability of the laboratory to render its 
services. In the past, some of the major 
advances in disease control have come 
from the City’s public health laboratory. 


The laboratory must be considerably 
strengthened to perform its proper 
function and to regain its former emi- 
nence. Strengthening requires addi- 
tional facilities of space, probably by 
means of a new building, and the rais- 
ing of the morale of the trained and 
experienced career scientific staff by in- 
grade salary increases on a merit basis. 
Equally important for the morale of 
scientists, and absolutely essential to 
progress, is the encouragement of ap- 
plied research by competent staff mem- 
bers. The public health laboratory must 
be more than a service unit. It must be 


~be more actively prosecuted 


a major source of information and lead- 
ership by which the more complicated 
public health programs of the next dec- 
ades will be planned and guided. 

The Public Health Research Institute 
of the City of New York, supported by 
the City at a current rate of $400,000 
per year, occupies an intermediate posi- 
tion between the pure science of the 
Rockefeller Institute and the applied and 
methodological research which should 
in the 
Bureau of Laboratories. The research 
staff of the institute engages, as 1s 
intended and proper, in high-level, long- 
term, basic research. Its interests are 
somewhat channeled into particular 
grooves, although the institute staff is 
available for consultation. However, the 
institute’s responsiveness to the needs 
of the people and the problems of City 
departments has been questioned, and 
its establishment has also had an 
unfortunate effect upon studies of 
methodological and applied research 
stemming from practical problems. Ap- 


plied research has, with a few excep- 


tions, almost disappeared. 

There must be applied research by 
the Department of Health. The City 
can decide how much it wishes to sup- 
port basic research, which should have 
a priority second only to the needs of 
making the operating departments fully 
effective. 

The manufacture of biologicals by 
the City should be reduced or eliminated. 


Nutrition 


The present nutrition program of the 
Department of Health, although repre- 
senting a good beginning, leaves much 
to be desired. Periodic surveys of foods 
consumed and of the incidence of mal- 
nutrition, a program of education in 
good food habits, nutrition clinics for 
the diagnosis and correction of nutri- 
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tional disturbances, instruction centers 
for the training of nutritionists, the 
securing of adequate food for needy 
children and for pregnant women and 
the sick—all these activities should be 
developed and integrated into the total 
public health program. 

The Bureau of Nutrition cannot alone 
cope with these problems which extend 
into the activities of many other de- 
partments of the City government, no- 
tably the Departments of Welfare, 
Education, Hospitals, and Markets. Co- 
ordination of related activities of gov- 
ernmental and nongovernmental agen- 
cles is recommended. 


Communicable Disease 


A small group of full-time specialists 
should direct the control of communi- 
cable diseases and actively participate 
in all disease control programs. Tradi- 
tional control programs can now be 
reduced to a level of maintenance and 
vigilance. The field service of the Bu- 
reau of Preventable Diseases should be 
integrated into the district health plan, 
and the Borough offices of the bureau 
should be eliminated. The extensive 
dogbite service should be reduced, and 
costs transferred to dog owners. 

The medical and _ epidemiological 
functions related to the communicable 
diseases are carried out creditably. Per- 
sonnel turnover is small and many of the 
staff have served faithfully for long 
periods, some 20 years or more. There 
are substantial opportunities for ad- 
ministrative improvement in such a 
traditionally highly centralized service. 
The records and the report system can 
be improved and reduced in volume. 
The total public health service would be 
greatly strengthened by less intensive 
specialization and the assignment of 
the communicable disease control func- 
tions to physicians assigned full time 





for generalized service in the district 
health centers. 


Venereal Disease 


The venereal disease program should 
be adjusted and reduced, and a survey 
made comparable to that made by the 
American Social Hygiene Association 
in 1935. The effectiveness of the present 
program can be improved by an over- 
hauling of the record and report sys- 
tem, a radical revision and reduction 
of the central registry, and decentrali- 
zation so that the number of clinics, 
their time, and details of operation can 
be easily and promptly adjusted to fit 
the particular needs of the people of a 
district and so that instances of over- 
and understaffing can be eliminated. 
Better contact investigation should be 
brought about with higher qualifications 
and salary for the “venereal disease 
investigator” position, and with maxi- 
mum decentralization of investigation 
and follow-up. Training of per session 
physicians and nursing staff in inter- 
viewing and contact tracing would also 
help. There should be more rigid check 
on positive laboratory reports, increased 
attention to congenital syphilis, in- 
creased emphasis on latent and late 
syphilis and its chronic disease aspects, 
and intensification of the serological 
dragnet. 


Public Health Nursing 


Strengthening and increasing public 
health nursing services through a dras- 
tic program of training, reassignment 
of duties, reorganization of the Bureau 
of Nursing, and the administration of 
nursing through district administra- 
tion should be a major high-priority 
project for the next five years. There 
were 1,180 full-time budgeted positions 
in the Bureau of Nursing in 1950-51. 
There were 952 persons on duty in 
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March, 1951. Here is the backbone of 
any public health program, and yet in 
New York City it is seriously weak. 
The efforts of the few nurses whose 
personal and professional qualifications 
are of the best are weakened by the many 
who lack the qualifications for dis- 
charging their responsibilities effective- 
ly. The present Civil Service Com- 
mission’s examination for the position 
of public health nurse has for its only 


requirement the registration for licen- — 


sure, all public health nursing require- 
ments having been omitted. This re- 
quirement for the position of public 
health nurse is impossibly low and, 
unfortunately, was introduced at a time 
when the demand for nursing personnel, 
because of the enlarged and expanded 
Department of Health program, was 
very great. 


Today, less than 25 percent of the 
staff nurses meet the minimum quali- 
fications recommended by professional 
organizations for their positions. Ap- 
proximately 30 percent have no prepa- 
ration for public health nursing beyond 
basic nursing education; 167, or 
approximately one-fifth, of the staff 
nurses have less than two years’ ex- 
perience in public health nursing. The 
situation is even more serious because 
the amount of nursing supervision is 
inadequate and of low caliber. 


Of the present supervising nurses in 
the Department of Health, less than 60 
percent have the Bachelor of Science 
degree recommended for this position by 
professional organizations, and 18 per- 
cent do not even meet minimum recom- 
mendations for staff nurses. Many of 
the supervisors lack the personal quali- 
fications essential for effective leader- 
ship. 

Specialized consultants are particu- 
larly important in a generalized pro- 


gram which includes the scope of serv- 
ices provided by the Department of 
Health. Yet, with few exceptions, con- 
sultants in special fields of public health 
nursing have been appointed from 
among those having the Civil Service 
title of “supervisor,” but having no in- 
terest or preparation in the specialized 
field of service to which they are 
assigned. 


The actual field activities of the 
public health nurses are necessarily ad- 
justed to their training and ability. 
Thus, this lack of a qualified staff estab- 
lishes a ceiling in types of programs 
possible and perpetuates the low level 
of mediocrity. 

A major reorganization of the public 
health nursing service is imperative. 
Until this is accomplished, there should 
be no increase in the number of public 
health nursing positions. There must be 
a drastic revision of the Civil Service 
regulations and other procedures affect- 
ing recruitment, selection, and working 
conditions. | 


Dental Health 


Salaries in the Bureau of Dentistry 
have not only been low, as Department 
salaries generally are, but have not 
been comparable to other bureaus and 
professional staff. This inequity of sala- 
ries demands correction in order to re- 
cruit and keep trained staff. The single 
Civil Service classification for dentists 
gives no recognition or incentive for 
public health training. Along with this, 
the program of the bureau can be 
strengthened by re-evaluation of its 
extensive dental health education ac- 
tivities. 

New York City is most strongly urged 
to fluoridate its water supply as soon 
as possible. The use of fluorides—topi- 
cally and in water—is well beyond the 
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experimental stage and must be consid- 
ered seriously for immediate use. The 
use of fluoride drinking water has been 
demonstrated to be associated with con- 
siderable reduction in dental caries by 
well-organized and administered studies, 
such as those at Grand Rapids, Michi- 
gan, and Newburgh, New York. In ad- 
dition, these studies prove that the 
controlled fluoridation of community 
water supplies is an inexpensive, accu- 
rate, safe, and easily managed method 
of reducing the dental caries experi- 
ence. At optimum concentrations (1.0 
to 1.5 ppm) no deleterious effect has 
been noted. 


The maintenance cost of fluoridation 
would be about $800,000 per year, or 
10 cents per person—obviously a “good 
buy.” In some communities, the cost is 
being borne by the water users. 


The maximum benefits of fluoridated 
water accrue to those using such water 
while their teeth are developing and 
calcifying. In other words, to obtain full 
benefit the individual should be born 
and live the first eight years exposed to 
fluoridated water. In order to get the 
full potential protection of the fluorides, 
children above the age of three at the 
time of fluoridation would require the 
supplemental protection of topically ap- 
plied fluorides which reduce new caries 
experience by approximately 40 per- 
cent. The ages recommended for these 
applications in public health programs 
are 3, 7, 10, and 13 years of age and 
thus, for convenience and ease of ad- 
ministration, the service is usually pro- 
vided for the second, fifth, and eighth 
grades in school. 


It is to be noted that the Dental 
Health Round Table of the New York 
City Health Conference on November 
16, 1951, made the following statement 
in this regard: “There was agreement 


that the final evaluation of the topical 
application of fluoride is not yet avail- 
able. Its continuation (at the present 
level) in the meantime was approved, 
pending additional study and applica- 
tion by the Department of Health.” 


Mental Health 

Mental health is a basic service re- 
quiring imaginative and positive ap- 
proaches. It will be increasingly 
important in the future. The City’s total 
mental health program should be care- 
fully studied and planned by a Mental 
Health Planning Council, which should 
be appointed by the Mayor. Represen- 
tation in the policy-making group of 
such an agency should include members 
of the Departments of Health, Hospitals, 
Welfare, Correction, and the Board of 
Education, as well as leaders in the 
fields of psychiatry, social welfare, 
clinical psychology, and other related 
disciplines. 

There is still a good deal of unco- 
ordinated, independent activity in the 
mental health program of the Depart- 
ment of Health. In effect, one may well 
say that there is no central program but 
rather a number of separate activities, 
each undoubtedly valuable in itself, but 
for the most part unrelated to the 
others. There is no over-all program, 
based upon clearly formulated goals, 
agreed upon as to their importance and 
order of priority by top administration 
or its representatives. The Department 
of Health should set up, or co-operate 
with other City departments in setting 
up, a mental health elinic for em- 
ployees, through its own initiative or in 
collaboration with an agency such as the 
Health Insurance Plan of Greater New 
York. 


Health Education 
In spite of its great importance, 
health education is a weak point in the 
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Department’s activities in terms of or- 
ganization, scope, leadership, results for 
the moneys expended, and in provision 
of essential services to related bureaus, 
to councils and agencies, and to the 
people. 

Actions by the Civil Service Commis- 
sion and the Bureau of the Budget 
lowering the required qualifications of 
the field staff and central leadership 
have resulted in costly mediocrity. The 


positions of director, assistant, super- — 


visor, and staff health educators (now 
called health publicity assistants) 
should require at least the educational 
qualifications and experience called for 
in the recommendations of the Health 
Council of Greater New York and the 
American Public Health Association. 
Salaries and work assignments should 
be consistent with these qualifications. 
Provisions should be made for periodi- 
cally re-evaluating the specified quali- 
fications so that the work of the 
Department in health education would 
be of the highest current order, rather 
than bound by the crystallized require- 
ments of preceding years. 


A training unit should be established 
in the Bureau of Health Education for 
the purposes of providing: 

(1) Pre-service orientation for its 
own staff. 

(2) Continuous in-service orienta- 
tion of its own staff. 

(3) Participation in training pro- 
ale for all Department of Health 
staff. 


(4) Accredited field experience for 
professional students in health edu- 
cation. 

(5) Assistance in the training of 
many types of students in the City, 
for example, physicians, nurses, den- 
tists, social workers, educators. 

The provision and production of edu- 
cational materials should be drastically 
reorganized to produce better results 


and to reduce operatings costs ma- 
terially. The field health education staff 
should be gradually expanded to reach 
a preliminary goal of approximately 
one health educator per 100,000 people, 
from any and all sources, official and 
voluntary. 


Hospital Licensing and Inspection 


This study indicated that licensure 
provisions of the City should be ex- 
tended to include all hospitals in New 
York City — municipal, voluntary, and 
proprietary. Because this is such a com- 
plex question, and because a revision of 
the City Charter would be required, it 
is recommended that the problem of li- 
censure of all hospitals in the City be 
given full and serious consideration by 
the Hospital Council together with the 
Departments of Health and Hospitals. 

At present, the Department of Hos- 
pitals is in the unenviable position of 
operating hospitals and at the same 
time inspecting hospitals operated by 
other agencies.* A double standard is 
almost inevitable. 

Proprietary hospitals show complete 
compliance with all regulations of Sec- 
tion 110 of the Sanitary Code and are 
now inspected only once a year. Volun- 
tary hosiptals, partly supported by the 
City or State, show a compliance of ap- 
proximately 75 to 80 percent with good 
practices. Compliance of City-owned 
hospitals is reported as only 10 or 15 
percent. 





*Ep. NoTE: The Report on regulatory in- 
spectional and licensing activities by Worden 
& Risberg recommends that all hospitals in 
New York City except Federal institutions— 
namely, City-owned, State-owned, privately-: 
owned “voluntary” hospitals (nonprofit insti- 
tutions supported partially by public funds), 
and privately-owned institutions operated for’ 
profit—should be regulated uniformly by the: 
City. It calls for transfer from the Depart- 
ment of Hospitals, Division of Institutional. 
Inspection, to the Department of Health, Divi- 
sion of Hospitals, the regulation of private 
proprietary hospitals and homes. 
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ADMINISTRATION 


Personnel and Fiscal Controls 


The Commissioner of the Department 
of Health does not determine the num- 
ber and kind of personnel, the size and 
number of clinics, the type of equip- 
ment, and many other such details. 
These matters are decided by the Di- 
rector of the Bureau of the Budget and 
his staff. Controls are exercised through 
the system of having each item, such 
as an appointment of personnel, the 
filling of a vacancy or a purchase or- 
der, rejustified through the Bureau of 
the Budget, although each has already 
gone through the normal, elaborate 
budgeting process. 


These wasteful and harassing meth- 
ods of budget preparation and control 
result in inefficient, mediocre service, 
which is unproductive and hence expen- 
sive, and thus control the content and 
quality of the programs to a very 
appreciable degree. This control mini- 
mizes sustained administration accord- 
ing to plan and emphasizes activities 
on the basis of expediency. It requires, 
for successful execution, full technical 
knowledge of the entire health field as 
well as a degree of wisdom in details 
of program administration on the part 
of the Director of the Bureau of the 
Budget and his staff; it places them in 
a situation no one could do justice to. 

The budgeting and fiscal control sys- 
tem should be changed so that the re- 
sponsibility and authority for the ad- 
ministration of the funds budgeted rest 
squarely on the Department of Health. 
The responsibility and authority of the 
Bureau of the Budget should be rede- 
fined so that it will no longer be the 
controlling element of the personnel 
administration system of the Depart- 
ment of Health. The Civil Service laws 


and rules on which the personnel ad- 
ministration practices of the health 
services are based must be drastically 
revised, using the materials from this 
and other parts of the Management 
Survey as guides. Revision of the Lyons 
residence law is also urgently needed. 


District Administration 

In spite of the great contribution 
which the district health centers have 
made, the principle of district health 
administration in New York City has 
failed in important respects.* The basic 
idea of community or neighborhood 
health services, specific neighborhood 
planning, and genuinely co-ordinated 
effort of all agencies serving the neigh- 
borhood, has largely been lost to an em- 
phasis on the district health center as 
a building. The building, moreover, 
has become primarily a place where 
various bureaus provide _ services 
through clinics; and the district in turn 
has become merely a tool of the Depart- 
ment of Health to carry out its pro- 
gram, rather than the focal point of 
community health planning and serv- 
ice. The concept of district health cen- 
ters has also failed administratively. 
The Department has not been able to 
work out satisfactory administrative 
methods of operating the districts as 
they were originally conceived, despite 
many serious attempts to do so. 

In order to attain more effective dis- 
trict health services, a fundamental de- 
cision first must be made as to whether 
the services in districts are to be locally 
directed on the basis of knowledge of 
district needs and peculiarities, closely 
co-ordinated with other local agencies 





*Ep. Note: The Barrington Report, Section 
2 of this chapter, urges greater decentraliza- 
tion. 
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and supported by the people of the 
district, or are to be centrally directed 
with the degree and manner of decen- 
tralization determined by the individual 
program. Extensive changes of atti- 


tude and practice of both the central 


and field staffs of the Department of 
Health are necessary. These can only be 
accomplished with strong, informed 
leadership. Major administrative 
changes required include: 

(1) The _ direction 
health services as the responsibility 
of a single top-level administrator. 

(2) Delegation of responsibility 
and authority for the planning and 
direction of services within the dis- 
trict to qualified district officers, 
about 30 in number, evincing the 
highest caliber leadership, technical 
competence and experience (such 
positions to command commensurate 
salaries and administrative and Civil 
Service status). 

(8) Adoption of the principle that 
the central office staff be kept rea- 
sonably small. 

(4) Revision of the budget so that 
most field services would be provided 
through budgetary units for each dis- 
trict health service. For example, 
there would be a specific budget for 
the Fort Greene District Health 
Services, on which the physicians, 
nurses, sanitarians, nutritionists, and 
others serving that district would be 
carried. 

(5) Decentralization and generali- 
zation of the retail food control and 
inspectional services and their inte- 
gration into the district health 
services. 

(6) Elimination of Borough health 
offices except for a few services, such 
as vital statistics and the receipt of 
permit fees. 

The basic idea in decentralization for 
neighborhood and district health serv- 
ices is sound and it can work in New 
York City. Methods must be found to 
insure this type of program if public 
health services are to be of maximum 


of ‘district — 


effectiveness and if they are to make 
progress against the problems of the 
next quarter-century. 


Training 

The training program of the Depart- 
ment of Health must be substantially 
increased. This applies to such groups 
as public health nurses and sanitarians, 
particularly the supervisory staff, the 
part-time professional staff, and the 
public health assistants. Many em- 
ployees with long service are limited by 
lack of formal training. A unit respon- 
sible for training should be established 
within the Department of Health. 

Because of the rigidity and limited 
scope of training activities resulting 
from present personnel and fiscal pro- 
cedures of the City, serious considera- 
tion should be given to requesting that 
the State Department of Health assume 
responsibility for the formal and much 
of the in-service training programs. 
The New York State Department of 
Health has a dynamic training program 
with full-time staff. Reciprocal benefits 
would be derived from the use of the 
City’s resources in the State training 
program and from the utilization by 
the City of the extensive resources of 
the staff of the State Department of 
Health. It is also likely that this would 
make possible the use of substantial 
funds allocated to New York State of 
which the City does not now have the 
benefit. 


Interdepartmental Relationships— 
Teamwork or Competition 


Departments of the City government 
can work together effectively but they 
have only occasionally done so. This 
problem is so serious and so extensive 
that if workable ways were found to 
overcome the barriers, the results would 
easily justify the total survey expense 
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in savings and in increased quality and 
quantity of service. 

If co-operation and co-ordination are 
to be achieved, it will depend on under- 
standing and a desire for them rather 
than on organization charts, written 
orders, and manuals, necessary as they 
may be. No one method is adequate. 


Community Planning 
The Department of Health does not 


and cannot operate in a vacuum. Its 
work can be improved and extended by 
co-operation with other City depart- 
ments and by joint planning with vol- 
untary agencies on a community basis. 
Mobilization of resources will have an 
important bearing on the future pro- 
gram of the Department of Health. The 
Health Council of Greater New York 
and the Welfare Council of New York 
City should merge.* 


GENERAL PRIORITY PLAN 


The various programs and activities 
of the Health Department have been 
arranged in the following order, sug- 
gesting a flexible guide for the shifting 
of resources from the activities which 
have decreased in usefulness to those 
which have become more urgent. 

Eliminate: 

(1) Dogbite service; keep small 
skilled rabies control and _ public 
health veterinarian staffs. 


(2) Retail shellfish inspection. 

(8) Duplication of school sanita- 
tion inspection. 

(4) Manufacture of biologicals. 
Minimize: 

(1) Communicable 
staff. 

(2) Records and reports. 

(3) Routine premises inspection 
of all types. 

(4) Venereal disease central regis- 
ter. 

(5) Nuisance abatement program. 

(6) Meat inspection; use sample 
instead of 100 percent method for 
poultry inspection and country meat; 
eliminate City inspection of meat 
already Federally inspected. 
Operate at maintenance level: 

(1) Venereal disease control, ex- 
cept for minimizing central register. 

(2) Milk . control; transfer to 
State, Federal, and industrial con- 


disease field 


trol as far as possible. 

(8) Food and drug control. 

(4) General sanitation. 
Emphasize: 

(1) Tuberculosis control. 

(2) Laboratory as a focal point 
and source of essential data and 


leadership in the future development 
of public health. 

(8) Competent public health engi- 
neering staff. 

(4) Public health nursing of im- 
proved quality. 


(5) Health services to mothers 
and children. 


(6) Staff training. 


Reorganize and strengthen: 
(1) Health education. 
(2) Statistical services. 


(3) Persennel and budgeting pro- 
cedures. 


(4) Services to handicapped chil- 
dren. 
Develop steadily with exploration of 

methods and evaluation: 

(1) Cancer control. 

(2) Control of chronic diseases. 

(3) Adult health services. 

(4) Diagnostic services in exist- 
ing and other facilities. 

(5) Mental health. 


*Ep. Note: Merged in March, 1952. 
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SECTION 2 


ORGANIZATION AND BUSINESS MANAGEMENT 


BARRINGTON ASSOCIATES, INC. 


The objective of the study was a 
careful review of business policies and 
procedures, with special emphasis on 
the opportunities for office mechaniza- 


tion in all departments. The work of the © 


engineers was specified to include a 
thorough review of all procedures and 
“paper work.” In addition, it was to 
cover analysis of detailed departmental 
organization, quality of supervision, 
judgment with respect to statistical and 
other control information assembled, 
and the like. 


Background 

The Department of Health is a big 
business operation. Its budget at the 
time of this study was about $16,000,000. 
The Department must deal in fantasti- 
cally large numbers of isolated activi- 
ties in a single year, such as checking 
the quality of over 6,000,000 pounds of 
meat, and over 1,500,000,000 quarts of 
milk, while at the same time making 
about 3,000,000 clinical examinations 
and over 430,000 visits to the homes of 
the sick. During the year about 
50,000,000 letterheads, envelopes, la- 
bels, pamphlets, and forms are used. 


Clerical Effort 
For purposes of analysis, all Health 





Digest from “Survey of Business Manage- 
ment and Procedures in the Department of 
Health, City of New York,” by Barrington 
Associates, Inc., October 17, 1951. 


Department personnel were grouped 
into three classes: (1) full-time clerical ; 
(2) part-time clerical; and (8) non- 
clerical. 

Full-time clerical includes all person- 
nel whose duties and _ occupations 
are essentially clerical in a most com- 
prehensive sense. Accountants, selected 
administrative assistants, bookkeepers, 
the various grades and classes of 
clerks, certain storekeepers, secretaries, 
stenographers, and typists are included. 

Part-time clerical includes all per- 
sonnel who perform non-clerical func- 
tions as their principal endeavor but 
who must perform some clerical func- 
tions. This group includes physicians, 
surgeons, nurses, dentists, veterinar- 
ians, technicians, chemists, laboratory 
personnel, and inspectors. 

Non-clerical includes all other per- 
sonnel who perform little or no cleri- 
cal work such as elevator operators, 
laborers, truck drivers, and chauffeurs. 

The true clerical] effort is the sum of 
all the work done by the full-time cleri- 
eal group added to the clerical portion 
of the work done by the part-time 
clerical group. 

Opinions from various bureau direc- 
tors, department heads, supervisors, and 
others who might be informed, indi- 
cated that from 30 to 40 percent of 
part-time clerical groups was spent on 
clerical effort. Because many of the 
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loctors, dentists, and professional per- 
sonnel in the part-time clerical group 
work on a three-hour-per-session basis, 
corrections have to be made to adjust 
the sessions to a comparable working 
day. After these adjustments were made, 
the conservative estimate of 30 percent 
was chosen as representative of the time 
spent on clerical effort. 

While the estimates of degree of cleri- 
cal effort are approximate, they are also 


conservative. On this conservative basis 
it nevertheless appears that over 45 per- 
cent of all man-hours in the Department 
of Health are devoted to clerical effort. 
Of the $12,000,000 paid for salaries, 
wages, and compensation, it has been 
estimated that $4,000,000 represents a 
conservative estimate for performing 
the clerical functions of the Department. 
This Report is concerned with the re- 
duction of this large expenditure. 


PRESENT ORGANIZATION 


The Department of Health is headed 
by a Commissioner, and the operations 
are divided into 5 divisions of services 
each headed by a deputy or assistant 
commissioner who is responsible to the 
Commissioner. It is at the divisional 
level that the broad policy concerning 
service is determined. 

In each type of service to be given, a 
bureau has been established under the 
administration of a director. The bu- 
reau directors are responsible to the 
deputy or assistant commissioner of 
the division to which the bureaus are 
attached. These bureaus are also policy- 
making agencies in that procedures are 
developed for application at clinic level 
in accordance with divisional policy. 
These procedures include not only those 
concerned with the medical and profes- 
sional phase, but also those connected 


with the controls on activities and the 


gathering of necessary statistics. 

The district health centers are under 
the direction of the Bureau of District 
Health Administration so far as the 
plan of organization is concerned, and 
each one is headed by a health officer. 
The position he occupies under this ar- 
rangement is discussed later. With few 
exceptions, clinic activities are con- 
ducted at the district health center 


offices and at stations within a district 
health center. At this level, contact 
with the public is made, and profes- 
sional and medical policies and control 
procedures previously established at di- 
visional and bureau levels are applied. 

There has been an effort to decentral- 
ize operations to a district health 
center level. However, this has not been 
real decentralization as evidenced by 
the type of organization setup now fol- 
lowed. It is further indicated by the 
restrictions in business management 
placed on the district health officers 
and the confusion with which they must 
contend because of the authority, im- 
plied or otherwise, given all bureau 
directors to develop procedure. 

In the present organization, the one 
line of authority is considered to flow 
from the Bureau of District Health 
Administration to the district health 
center level. However, this is a fallacy, 
as in effect there are lines of authority 
running from each of the bureaus to 
the district health center level. 

The organization of the Department 
of Health as now constituted does not 
provide for the efficient discharge of the 
function of business management. Meth- 
ods of business procedures are devel- 
oped almost exclusively by bureau heads. 
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These business procedures consist of the 
type and number of forms to be used 
and the clerical function required in the 
processing of a case, in accordance with 
medical policy established by the re- 
spective bureaus. While each bureau 
rightfully establishes the medical poli- 
cies and procedures necessary in the 
detection and treatment of 1a disease, the 
methods to be employed in public health 
nursing, and measures to be used to pre- 


vent spread of contagion, it also as- | 


sumes the responsibilities of the business 
management. In this latter instance, the 
bureau heads endeavor to carry out a 
function for which, in general, they are 
not fitted either by training, tempera- 
ment, or inclination. 

These bureau heads are primarily 
professional medical men. Accordingly, 
there is a tendency to restrict business 
management to the confines of the bu- 
reau operation, disregarding the fact 
that it has a functional aspect that 
transcends the bureau lines. Because of 
this fact, each bureau shows a repetition 


and duplication of the business func- 
tion of each of the other bureaus which 
leads to an excessive number of forms 
and much extra clerical effort. 

The condition is felt particularly at 
the district health center level where 
the bulk of clerical effort is concen- 
trated. While the district health center 
office is under the direction of the health 
officer who is attached to the Bureau of 
District Health Administration, he does 
not determine business procedure but 
merely provides and allocates the man- 
power necessary to carry out the direc- 
tive of the bureau director involved 
and to meet the work load in the clinic 
and home nursing activities. To illus- 
trate this point, a district health cen- 
ter may have clinic activities involving 
the Bureaus of Tuberculosis, Social Dis- 
eases, and Child Health, which require 
the use of 116, 66, and 205 different 
types of forms respectively in addition 
to those of home nursing and school 
health, and a definite procedure for 
each’of the bureaus so represented. 


ANALYSIS OF OPERATIONS IN DEPARTMENTAL BUREAUS 


Bureau of Permits 

The Bureau of Permits is the first of 
six bureaus reporting to the Deputy 
Commissioner for Administrative Serv- 
ices. This position has been vacant since 
last year* but the duties have been 
tentatively assigned to the Deputy Com- 
missioner for Community Health 
Services.** 


Office of the Secretary of Department 
Organization—The Office of the Secre- 

tary of Department operates essen- 

tially the same as a bureau, also report- 

ing to the Deputy Commissioner for 

Administrative Services. 

 *Ep, Nore: Filled in September, 1951. 


**Eip. Note: See Worden and Risberg Re- 
port, pp: 777. 


The “office” or bureau consists of 
the following eight sub-divisions: Office 
of the Board of Health Clerk; Personal 
Service Budget Units; Departmental 
Absence Records; Stenographic Units; 
Telephone Service; Mail; Vital Records 
Units; and Mimeograph Division. 

The Office of the Board of Health 
Clerk reports directly to the Secretary 
of the Department, while the other 
seven organizational units listed report 
to the Chief Clerk of the Office of the 
Secretary of the Department. As is 
obvious from the divisional names, this 
bureau is basically a service bureau to 
the Department of Health. 


Personnel—All of the 46 employees 
can be classified as ‘‘full-time clerical.” 
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Scope of Activities—This bureau is 
concerned with such activities as prepa- 
ration of personal service budget and 
records of salary status; interpretation 
of absence regulations, etc.; liaison with 
the Bureau of the Budget; typing, 
stenography for the Chief Clerk’s Office, 
and transcription of minutes of meet- 
ings of the Board of Health and all 
other departmental boards; records of 
the Sanitary Code amendments; and 
telephone, mimeographing, and similar 
office services. 


There are approximately 25 different 
forms used by this bureau and the 
total annual quantity used is estimated 
at 925,000. A majority of the work in 
this office is of a personnel nature and 
usually forms part of the functions of 
a personnel office. 


Bureau of Maintenance 


Organization—The Bureau of Mainte- 
nance is the third bureau reporting to 
the Deputy Commissioner for Adminis- 
tration Services. It is composed of three 
divisions—Maintenance; Purchase and 
Stores; and Transportation. 


The bureau activities are centered in 
the Department of Health’s main office 
at 125 Worth Street. This bureau has 
no Borough, district, or branch offices 
‘but it does have a garage located at 231 
Delancey Street. 


Custodians, porters, cleaners, and 
other helpers receive their assignments 
from the bureau office. When assigned 
to district health centers all Bureau of 
Maintenance employees operate under 
the direction of the local district health 
officer. 


Personnel—Of the 221 employees in 
the Bureau of Maintenance, 20 may be 
classified as full-time clerical, 6 as part- 
time clerical, and 196 as non-clerical. 


Scope of Activities—The Division of 
Maintenance provides maintenance and 
janitorial services for approximately 
200 premises which house the Borough 
offices, district health centers, labora- 
tory buildings, and the many various 
health stations and clinics required for 
the Department of Health activities. 

The Division of Purchase and Stores 
arranges for the procurement of all sup- 
plies and equipment used by all opera- 
ting units in the Department. It pro- 
vides the stationery, printing, and other 
items other than personal services for 
which budgetary funds are provided. 
These “Other Than Personal Services” 
expenditures approximate $1,000,000. 

The Division of Transportation pro- 
vides for garaging, servicing, and re- 
pairs of 19 passenger cars and 17 trucks. 
The transportation services are divided 
into three categories: passenger serv- 
ice; trucking service; specimen collec- 
tion from 181 drug stores and health 
centers daily; and miscellaneous assign- 
ments. 


Procedures — Clerical activities are 
concerned mostly with the Division of 
Purchase and Stores. For equipment 
purchases the Department of Purchase 
requires the Budget Director’s approval, 
and if the purchase is an electrical in- 
stallation, he in turn requires the ap- 
proval of the Board of Water Supply, 
Gas and Electricity. 

A folder with a sample of each form 
and other information of inventory on 
hand at a given date is maintained by 
the Division of Purchase and Stores, 
but there is no perpetual record or 
other accurate data available showing 
the real status of inventory, nor are 
periodic examinations made to develop 
the correct amount of stock (printed 
forms) on hand either in the store rooms 
of the bureau or in the field offices. 
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The Bureau of Maintenance itself 
uses about 200,000 forms annually which 
cover their office records, not including 
forms shipped to field offices. 


The City’s Department of Purchase is 


concerned with many of the functions 


of Purchasing, namely: securing bids 
from suppliers, handling comparisons 
of bids, planning of orders, entering 
into purchasing contracts, expediting 
deliveries, inspecting and testing ma- 
terials, checking requisitions against 
budget balances, codes charged, secur- 
ing approvals for payments, checking 
on price levels, maintaining of inven- 
tories and inventory records. Many of 


these functions are now being dupli- 


cated by the Division of Purchase and 
Stores in this bureau. 


Bureau of Audits and Accounts 

Organization—This is the fourth bu- 
reau reporting to the Deputy Commis- 
sioner for Administrative Services. It is 
responsible for the accounting and 
auditing functions in connection with 
the entire Department of Health per- 
sonnel, and establishes operating poli- 
cies and procedures for innumerable 
activities throughout the Department of 
Health organization. 

The bureau consists of two divisions 
—Payroll, and Audits and Accounts. 


Personnel—All of the Bureau’s per- 
sonnel may be classified as full-time 
clerical. 


Scope of Activities—Activities of this 
bureau include payroll processing and 
distribution; preparation of other than 
personal service budgets; pensions; 
auditing; collections; sales of biological 
products; appropriation accounting; 
and processing claims for State Aid. 


Procedures—The largest single cleri- 
cal assignment in this bureau is the 
preparation of the Health Department 


payrolls which consumes about 8314 
percent of the entire clerical time of 
this unit. The payrolls, semi-monthly, 
monthly, and per diem, involve approxi- 
mately 4,450 employees. 

Preparation of payrolls involves a 
compilation of all changes completely 
covering adjustments composed of sick 
leaves, absences, rate changes, transfers, 
name changes, retirement, resignations, 
terminations, pensions, hospital insur- 


- ance plans, withholding taxes, and other 


miscellaneous items. This information 
is furnished to the Office of the Comp- 
troller, where the payroll sheets are pre- 
pared. After the latter have been 
checked by the Health Department’s 
Payroll Division and the Civil Service 
Payroll Certification Bureau, the Office 
of the Comptroller prepares the payroll 
checks and forwards them to this bu- 
reau for distribution. 

Payroll certifications are prepared by 
the supervisors in the various district 
health centers, bureaus, and divisions 
of the Department, and forwarded to 
the Office of the Chief Clerk. 

The balance of clerical work in the 
bureau concerns the recording of ac- 
counts, preparation of invoices, claims, 
collection of accounts receivable, han- 
dling of funds, correspondence, audits, 
examinations, investigations, and a 
variety of the smaller type of individual 
duties which are more or less self- 
explanatory. 

Little consideration was given to the 
compilation of cost data. Under the 
present system it is most difficult to 
determine accurate operating costs by 
locations or by any other type of dis- 
tribution of expenses. 


Bureau of Records and Statistics 
Organization—The Bureau of Records 

and Statistics is the fifth bureau report- 

ing to the Deputy Commissioner for 
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Administrative Services. The operations 
of the bureau are divided into three di- 
visions: Records; Statistics; and Tabu- 
lating. 

The Statistics and the Tabulating 
Divisions are located at the bureau 
headquarters at 125 Worth Street, while 
the Records Division has branches in 
each Borough office of the City govern- 
ment. A group known as the Coding 
Unit is under the supervision of the 
Chief of the Tabulating Division. 


Personnel—There are 187 employees 
in the bureau: 5 in the Office of the 
Director, 98 in the Records Division 
(excluding micro-film, photostat, and 
bookbinding operators), 42 in the Sta- 
tistics Division, and 42 in the Tabula- 
cing Division. 

Scope of Activities—The Records Divi- 

sion issues birth certificates to parents, 
and burial permits upon receipt of death 
certificates. A major activity is the 
search for birth, death, and marriage 
records and the issuance of copies of 
these certificates. In addition, follow-up 
If the results of many specific therapy 
studies as well as other studies re- 
juires assistance from the Division of 
Records in tracing patients and ascer- 
taining the cause where death has 
occurred. 
. The division furnishes the National 
Office of Vital Statistics with microfilm 
copies of all birth, death, and fetal 
leath certificates filed with the Depart- 
nent of Health. Recently a new function 
was assigned to the Records Division, 
hat of validating health and vaccina- 
ion certificates issued by private prac- 
itioners for use in foreign travel. 

The routine work of the Statistics 
Division is largely concerned with the 
preparation of exhaustive vital statis- 
ics tables by health area and health 
center district. Analyses made from 





these tables form a basis for health and 
medical policies and indicate the poten- 
tial welfare load. Special statistical 
studies, often of long duration, are made 
at the request of other bureaus of the 
Department. 

Since the salary rate for junior statis- 
ticlans in the City is lower than 
that of the Federal government, the 
State, and of private industry, the per- 
sonnel turnover is high. Between May 
1, 1950, and May 1, 1951, the number of 
employees dropped from 19 to 7. New 
employees who complete their proba- 
tionary or training period often resign, 
resulting in an added burden to the 
senior statistician. 

The activity of the Tabulating Divi- 
Sion is confined almost entirely to the 
tabulation on punch card equipment of 
data compiled by or for the Statistics 
Division, most of it concerned with vital 
statistics, particularly for the Bureaus 
of Tuberculosis and Social Hygiene. 
This work, however, does not represent 
complete utilization of the IBM equip- 
ment. 

The Record Division’s search for 
birth, marriage, and death certificates 
and the issuance of copies is carried on 
at the respective Borough Offices. Unless 
an applicant requests a photostatic copy 
of a birth certificate, it is prepared 
manually. It is estimated that of the 
125,000 copies made annually, about 
80,000 are handwritten. Copies of mar- 
riage and death certificates are made 
in photostat. When an application is ap- 
proved a $1 fee is charged, for which 
a handwritten receipt is given the appli- 
cant by the cashier who is attached to 
the Office of the Secretary. There is no 
cash register or cash record book in use 
and control is obtained only through 
stubs remaining in cash receipt books. 
The copy of the certificate is always 
mailed to applicant. There are about 
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300,000 cases of this kind annually in 
the five Boroughs, from which about 
$235,000 was collected in fees. Some 
copies of certificates are issued free 
under certain circumstances. 


Microfilming equipment, consisting of 


two machines, is located at the Borough 
of Manhattan office. In addition to re- 
producing birth, still birth, and death 
certificates, it records tuberculosis clinic 
case histories and records for social 
hygiene. Photostatic equipment is in 
use in each of the five Borough offices. 


In the year 1950, 101,520 permits for 
burial were handwritten, 200,000 mail- 
ing envelopes were addressed by hand, 
80,000 copies of birth certificates were 
completed by hand, 266,000 requisitions 
for photostatic copies were handwritten, 
and an undetermined part of 450,000 
other forms were handwritten, because 
of the unavailability of typewriters. 


While there appears to be much 
manual work that possibly could be done 
more advantageously by other means, 
a great part represents the insertion of 
limited data on printed forms. Some of 
the paper work is required by City 
ordinances, and therefore will probably 
remain a necessity as long as those 
ordinances are in force. 


Procedures — Statistics Division — The 
personnel of the Statistics Division is 
divided into groups which are assigned 
to service a specific bureau or bureaus. 
Each such group generally is headed by 
a senior statistician and staffed with a 
complement of statisticians, junior sta- 
tisticians, and clerks. 


Procedures — Tabulating Division — The 
Tabulating Division prepares punch 
cards and makes tabulations either from 
activity reports originating in the dis- 
trict health centers and clinics or from 
data compiled in the Statistics Division. 


In the case of vital statistics, certificates 
are coded by the Coding Unit and the 
cards are then punched by the key- 
punch machine operators. 

The Bureau of Food and Drugs pre- 
pares a coded sheet from which cards 
are punched by the key-punch machine 
operators. 


The Bureau of Sanitary Inspection 
mark-senses a punch card for all in- 


_ spections made, from which a card is 


automatically punched by a reproducing 
punch machine. 


The clinics of the Bureau of Tubercu- 
losis and Bureau of Social Hygiene indi- 
cate action taken on a case by marking 
a self-coding punch card which is then 
used by key-punch operators to punch 
the card. All other bureaus report on 
forms which, when properly totaled by 
the Statistics Division, can be used by 
key-punch operators to punch the card. 


With the exception of vital statistics, 
most tabulations are made monthly and 
a summary card is prepared which is 
used for the annual tabulation. However, 
for some types of social diseases a daily 
or weekly tabulation may be required. 

Vital statistics are prepared monthly 
but no summary card is punched. Since 
death and birth records are frequently 
in error when originally filed, the an- 
nual tabulation is made from individual 
punch cards corrected when necessary. 
In the case of deaths, a weekly tabula- 
tion is made in addition to the one made 
monthly. 

An electronic statistical tabulation 
machine No. 101 is a recent addition 
and its capabilities have not been fully 
explored. It is anticipated by the 
Tabulating Division that a substantial 
increase in tabulation production even- 
tually will result and, in addition, other 
valuable statistical information will be 
obtained as a by-product. 
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The annual rental for equipment 
amounts to $55,320. 


While the key-punch machines are 
considered to be in constant use, the 
other pieces of equipment show sub- 
stantial idle time as indicated below: 


Type Time Idle 
MG BO ES aro oc ees cescetecestestersivceecsadsss 40% 
GOSS. 5io555.ohiaeeksehccoscdskce sess 30% 
SOP CTS A A A 25% 
(SOLS CO) Ree are ae 35% 
PAIGE DEQIORS, «5. o5éscscccscccesossadiconcses 30% 


pis of the principal reasons why 
equipment is not fully utilized is the 
lack of adequate supervision. There ap- 
peared to be only one supervisor able to 
set up a machine within a reasonable 
length of time. This results in idle tabu- 
lators. This lack of adequate supervision 
is also responsible for the low operating 
efficiency of tabulating room personnel 
in general. 


The division has difficulty in meeting 
schedules, particularly the preparation 
of the annual report on vital statistics. 
A night shift, working from 5:00 P.M. 
to 11:00 P.M., has been installed which 
has increased production to some ex- 
tent, but this measure returns limited 
benefits because of lack of proper per- 
sonnel. Cards punched amount to 75,000 
per week, but this figure cannot be ac- 
cepted blindly as a production gauge as 
some cards require very few columns 
whereas others take up all columns. The 
division has an active file of 2,000,000 
punch cards of which about one-half are 
related to vital statistics. 


The use of mark-sense cards has been 
introduced in some bureaus, but with 
the exception of Sanitary Engineering, 
appears to have met with little success. 
This is probably due to the inadequacy 
of the training program. 

In addition to the coding of 250,000 
birth and death certificates, the Coding 
Division also checks the tabulation 





sheets for errors in classifications before 
they are sent to the Statistics Division. 


Bureau of Personnel and the Budget 


Organization—This is the sixth bu- 
reau reporting to the Deputy Commis- 
sioner for Administrative Services. It is 
responsible for personnel problems of 
approximately 4,450 employees. The bu- 
reau is divided into three divisions (in 
this bureau referred to as sections): 
Appointment and Record Section; Cleri- 
cal Placement Section; and Training 
Section. 


Personnel—Ail 13 employees can be 
considered as full-time clerical. 


Scope of Activities—In addition to the 
personnel problems of the present staff, 
the activities of the bureau include: 
recruiting, interviewing, appointments, 
investigations, and training. 


Procedures—Requisitions are sent to 
the Civil Service Commission for lists 
of eligibles to fill vacancies. Upon re- 
ceipt of a list, “Call” letters are sent to 
those listed and appointments are ar- 
ranged in order of standing on the 
register. The candidate is interviewed 
by this bureau and by the bureau 
wherein the vacancy exists. 

Other duties include: pension infor- 
mation; distribution of service rating 
forms; check to insure compliance with 
statute regulations and policies; and 
advice to department heads concerning 
maximum utilization of clerical skills. 

About 28 different mimeographed and 
printed forms including cards are used 
by this bureau for records and other 
purposes. The total annual quantity of 
forms used amounts to approximately 
60,000. 


Bureau of Child Health 


Organization—The Bureau of Child 
Health is the first of three bureaus re- 
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porting to the Assistant Commissioner 
for Maternal and Child Health Services. 
It is directed by a physician and con- 
sists of four divisions: Maternity and 
Newborn; Infant and Pre-school; Physi- 
cally Handicapped Children; and Day 
Care and Foster Homes. 

This bureau provides for the opera- 
tion of 78 child health stations, 22 eye 
clinics, 5 cardiac clinics and 4 pre- 
natal clinics. A number of the health 


stations and clinics are located in the - 


district health centers, but all of them 
are under the supervision of a district 
health officer. 


The mother-child cycle comes within 
range of interest of the bureau, which 
provides prenatal care, obstetrical serv- 
ices, postnatal care, health supervision 
of the well baby and of the child until 
he enters school, health protection of 
children when cared for away from their 
own homes, and treatment and manage- 
ment of illness and physical handicaps 
in children of all ages. 

Personnel—The bureau has a staff of 
56, including 7 nurses, 4 social workers, 
and 5 physicians. In addition to the 
headquarters staffs the clinics and child 
health stations have: 39 clerks, 24 pub- 
lic health assistants, 110 nurses and 150 
per-session physicians. 

Scope of Activities—During 1950 the 
109 clinics and child health stations 
of the Bureau of Child Health had an 
attendance of 487,747, of which 367,432 
were at child health stations, 55,566 
were at eye clinics, 7,665 were at pre- 
natal clinics, and 7,084 were at cardiac 
clinics. 


General Comments—The files in clinics 
and health stations are usually main- 
tained by nurses and public health 
assistants. In 1950 the operation of the 
bureau and its clinics and child health 
stations required the use of about 


1,600,000 forms consisting of about 40 
different types of printed forms and 
about 165 different types of mimeo- 
graphed forms. This does not include 
some 30 different pamphlets containing 
information on the care of children, 
which are distributed to parents. The 
processing of these forms consists 
mainly of the manual transcription 
and recording of data on the part of the 
clerks, public health assistants, and 
nurses. 


Bureau of Dentistry 


Organization—The Bureau of Den- 
tistry is the second of three bureaus 
reporting to the Assistant Commissioner 
for Maternal and Child Health Services. 
During 1950 this bureau operated 18 
full-time clinics in district health cen- 
ters, 109 part-time clinics in schools, 
and 8 part-time clinics in other locations. 


Personnel—The bureau has a total 
personnel of 321, including 153 dentists, 
27 dental assistants, and 126 dental 
hygienists. | : 


Scope of Activity—The bureau main- 
tains complete up-to-date files on all 
orthodontia cases, prepares schedules 
covering clinic sessions in schools and 
health centers, including assignment of 
personnel, and schedules lectures for 
in-service training of dentists, dental 
assistants and hygienists, in addition to 
routine personnel, budgetary, inven- 
tory, purchase, and other miscellaneous 
duties. 


Procedures— The clerical procedures 
center principally on the maintenance 
of three major records, namely : mainte- 
nance of orthodontia case _ records, 
personnel records, and inventory of 
furniture, fixtures, and equipment. Ap- 
proximately 250,000 printed and mime- 
ographed forms were used during the 
last fiscal year. 
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Bureau of School Health 


Organization—This is the third of 
three bureaus reporting to the Assistant 
Commissioner for Maternal and Child 
Health Services. The Central Bureau 
Office at 125 Worth Street, the 1,140 
clinics established in all elementary and 
vocational schools and 26 academic high 
schools are all under the direct supervi- 
sion of district health officers. In addi- 
tion to these school clinics, there are five 
connected with the district health cen- 
ter offices. Also, there is one clinic in 
Brooklyn which is not located at either 
a school or district health center office. 
Children leaving school for employment 
must pass a medical examination in 
order to secure their working papers. 

All medical examinations of pupils 
are conducted at the school, where all 
files of medical case histories are re- 
tained. 


Personnel — The Bureau of School 
Health totals approximately 468, includ- 
ing 225 public health nurses servicing 
clinics, and 234 supervising and per- 
session physicians. 

Scope of Activities— There were 
970,241 children registered in the pub- 
lic, parochial, elementary, and junior 
high schools in 1950 subject to Bureau 
of School Health jurisdiction. This was 
an increase of 103,675 over that of the 
previous year. Increases in school popu- 
lation are expected to continue for the 
next several years. It is generally con- 
sidered that a minimum of two routine 
health examinations should be given to 
pupils during elementary school. 

Symptoms revealed at time of admis- 
sion examination or those subsequently 
discovered are followed-up by the school 
physician or nurse. During the year 
1950, 660,304 visits of pupils were made 
to the medical rooms for such follow-up 
examinations. 


The teacher plays an important part 
in this school health program. She has 
been trained to administer first aid, thus 
reducing the number of cases referred 
to the medical room for treatment by 
physician or nurse. The teacher has also 
been trained to recognize symptoms of 
illness of pupils in her classroom and to 
refer them for medical inspection. 


Procedures—Required in the process- 
ing of the school health programs in 
1950 by the bureau were about 5,626,000 
forms consisting of 33 different types of 
printed forms and about 30 different 
types of mimeographed forms. This 
amounted to about 5.8 forms per pupil 
registered in the schools. This does not 
include any records in connection with 
home visits. 

The clerical work that results from 
the processing of these forms consists 
mostly of the manual transcription and 
recording of data. Since there are no 
clerks or public health assistants as- 
signed to the school health clinics, this 
clerical work must be done entirely by 
the nurses and per-session physicians. 

Probably about one-half of a nurse’s 
time in the school health clinic is de- 
voted to clerical work. This represents 
a substantial diversion of a nurse’s time 
from duties for which she has been 
trained. This situation exists in spite of 
the fact that several times during the 
last few years certain health activities 
of the bureau were curtailed because of 
the lack of nursing personnel. 


Each school maintains its own file of 
medical case histories of the pupils now 
in attendance. They are maintained by 
the nurse and represent another clerical 
function. When a pupil moves from the 
elementary school to a vocational or 
academic high school, his case history 
file is transferred to the school of his 
attendance. There are about 1,000,000 
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medical case histories in the school files. 
After a pupil graduates or leaves school, 
his case history folder is placed in stor- 
age and kept indefinitely. This means 
that every 12 years about 1,000,000 case 
history folders are placed in storage. 

The nurse’s monthly report is for- 
warded to the Bureau of Records and 
Statistics where information is pre- 
pared for punch-card operations and 
tabulations are made. 


Comment—lIt is interesting to note — 


that no clerks or public health assistants 
are assigned or attached to school clinic 
operations. Nor is there any evidence 
available to indicate that the nurses re- 
ceive any assistance from the members 
of the school faculties in the purely 
clerical functions involved in medical 
examinations. 

An exception to this statement is the 


use of several per diem clerks during | 


the peak-load periods in the early sum- 
mer in the working paper clinics. 

The distribution and coverage by 
nurses of the school clinics is supervised 
by the supervisor of nurses for the 
district in which the schools are located. 
The supervision of nurses is under the 
direction of the health officer or admin- 
istrator of the district health center. 
These nurses, in addition to servicing 
the school clinics, must carry on their 
other general nursing activities such as 
home visits or assignment to other types 
of clinics. 

In addition to these physical examina- 
tions, there were 1,294,099 cases where 
some kind of medical attention was 
given, such as first aid, inspection to 
discover contagious diseases, or other 
minor medical assistance. 


Bureau of Public Health Nursing 


Organization—The Bureau of Public 
Health Nursing is the first of four bu- 


reaus reporting to the Deputy Commis- 
sioner for Community Health Services. 
Currently about 900 nurses are provided 
by this bureau for varied district health 
administration activities. 

In each clinic there is a supervisor 
of nurses who operates under the di- 
rection of the district supervisor of 
public health nursing. The district 
supervisor of nurses comes under the 
direction of the district health officer 
in charge of the district health center. 

Since the need for nursing service fluc- 
tuates widely from district to district 
the staff must be flexible so that nurses 
can be easily transferred from one dis- 
trict to another as the occasion arises. 
When this occurs, the nurse is under the 
jurisdiction of the district supervisor 
for the district in which she is working. 

To lift some of the clerical load from 
the nurses in the clinics, the position of 
public health assistant has been estab- 
lished. These clerks have sufficient train- 
ing in nursing to enable them to record 
and transcribe medical data. They are 
attached to the Bureau of Public Health 
Nursing and are under the direction of 
the supervisor of nurses. 


Personnel—The personnel attached to 
the Bureau of Public Health amounts 
to 1,049, including 861 public health 
nurses, 83 public health assistants, 58 
supervisors PHN, 19 district supervi- 
sors PHN, and 12 consultants. 

In addition to the above there are 86 
clerical positions assigned to clinics, of 
which 71 are now represented as 
vacancies. 


Scope of Activities — The bureau is 
charged with the responsibility for the 
direction and administration of all its 
nursing activities. These activities can 
be divided into three main categories: 
service in clinics, in the schools, and in 
the homes. They include teaching the 
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need for medical supervision and the 
principles of health conservation and 
disease prevention; teaching prophy- 
lactic measures; establishing quarantine 
procedures when indicated and advis- 
ine proper care for persons who have 
come in contact with those suffering 
from infectious disease; assisting in the 
discovery of those in need of medical 
care and health supervision and helping 
them to secure such care; and working 
with other health and social workers to 
secure co-ordinated family adjustments 
and services to promote individual and 
family health. 


Procedures—There is probably no bu- 
reau in the Department of Health that 
has to contend with so many different 
types of forms as does the Bureau of 
Public Health Nursing. This is particu- 
larly true of the branch of nursing ac- 
tively connected with home and related 
field visits. In this instance, the nursing 
staff must “process” cases which fall 
under the medical supervision of many 
different bureaus and their divisions, 
each having its own type of form and 
procedure. 

For example, suppose that a visiting 
nurse made six calls in one day, one each 
on diphtheria, typhoid, tuberculosis, 
polio, social disease, and foster home 
cases. She would have to prepare 26 dif- 
ferent basic forms and in addition might 
have to prepare referral forms as indi- 
cated by the patient’s condition, con- 
tacts, environment, or other factors. To 
process these six cases about 50 steps 
would be necessary on the part of the 
district office nurse and visiting nurse. 


There are approximately 16 different 
types of cases that a visiting nurse is 
obliged to service, and if, for example, 
she made the 16 different types of visits 
in four days, she would be required to 
handle almost 70 different types of 








forms. Many of these forms must be 
completed at the place of visit and then 
returned by her to the nursing office or 
dispatched by mail to another agency 
of the Department of Health. In some 
instances the required information is 
difficult to obtain, especially from those 
of foreign birth whose familiarity with 
our language is limited. 

When these completed forms are re- 
turned to the nursing office, they are re- 
viewed by a nurse in charge and then 
referred to the agency having jurisdic- 
tion over that type of case. These illus- 
trations, hypothetical, of course, indi- 
cate the tremendous amount of clerical 
work that is necessary on the part of 
the nursing service, and make the 
“35 percent of nursing time devoted to 
clerical work” look like a conservative 
estimate. 

The seriousness of the situation be- 
comes apparent when it is realized how 
much nursing care is required in the 
City and how few nurses there are 
available in the hospitals, clinics, and 
sanatoriums. To a certain extent this 
situation has been recognized by the 
ereation of a staff of public health 
assistants. However, this move is not 
necessarily the answer, as the problem 
ean be solved only through a careful 
examination of the cause responsible 
for the tremendous amount of paper 
work. 


Bureau of District Health 
Administration 

Organization—The Bureau of District 
Health Administration is the second bu- 
reau reporting to the Deputy Commis- 
sioner for Community Health Services, 
and its director is responsible for the 
administration of all district health 
centers. Each of the district health 
centers is in turn under the direction 
of a health officer. 
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There are 20 health districts in the 
City. However, because of vacancies 
existing in the positions of district 
health officers, there are only 16 health 
officers on active duty. The district 
health officers ave charged with respon- 
sibility for the administrative supervi- 
sion of the physicians, public health 
nurses, public health assistants, and 
technicians attached to health dis- 
trict operations. This supervision, how- 


ever, does not apply to the professional © 


procedures of physicians, nurses, or 
technicians, which are established by 
the bureaus responsible for the crea- 
tion of medical and nursing policies. 

Clinic operations form the major 
portion of district health activities, 
and the management of each has an im- 
portant bearing on the efficiency of 
service to the public. Each clinic is 
under the immediate supervision of the 
nurse-in-charge, so far as nurses, pub- 
lic health assistants, and clerks are con- 
cerned. The nurse reports directly to the 
district supervisor of nurses who in 
turn reports to the district health 
officer. 

The physicians in the clinics are 
under the direction of a physician-in- 
charge. This physician is responsible 
to the district health officer for admin- 
istrative procedures and to the appro- 
priate bureau director for professional 
methods. 


Personnel—The personnel attached to 
the health districts and bureau officer, 
and over which the District Health Ad- 
ministration has complete supervision, 
totals 390, including 16 district health 
officers, 6 associate health officers, 2 
health officers in training, and 4 social 
investigators. There are 264 clerks, and 
97 other stenographic and miscellaneous 
personnel, 


Scope of Activities —Activities of the 
bureau include determination of the ob- 
jectives, policies, procedures, and quali- 
fications of administrative personnel in 
the District Health Program; supervi- 
sion over programs in health districts; 
recommendations to the Commissioner 
for assignment of health officers and of 
clerical staff to districts; mainte- 
nance of consultation service, including 
any needed official clearance with 
bureau directors and any other official 
or voluntary agencies on matters involv- 
ing the activities of District Health 
Administration ; development and main- 
tenance of a Manual of District Health 
Administration; and review in cases of 
serious disagreement between a bureau 
director and a district health officer. 


Procedures—There are many forms 
originating in this bureau, but the 
large volume of forms in use in many 
of the other bureaus and routed in 
process through this bureau represents 
a heavy clerical load. 

Special Information—Since the district 
health officer, clinics, and health sta- 
tions are spread over a wide area, com- 
munication and transportation facilities 
to bring them in close contact with 
bureau headquarters and with each 
other are necessary. District health 
officers feel that much can be done to 
facilitate the interchange of messages, 
orders, documents, and supplies. 


Bureau of Nutrition 


Organization — This bureau is the 
third reporting to the Deputy Commis- 
sioner for Community Health Services. 

The Division of Nutrition was given 
bureau status in January, 1949, at which 
time a physician was appointed as 
director. The program then developed 
provided for an increase in educational 
activities, additional nutrition clinics, 
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and a program of prenatal nutrition. 
The bureau is divided into two divi- 
Sions: Clinics Division (under the 
director), and Nutrition Division (su- 
pervising nutritionist in charge). 

Personnel—The personnel totals 57, 
including 16 nutritionists and 31 clinic 
physicians. 


Scope of Activities—In addition to the 
operation of five clinics, the program 
includes a survey covering the nutri- 
tional status of selected population 
groups to determine what elements com- 
pose nutritional deficiencies. The bureau 
also acts as consultant to professional 
elements, not only in the Health Depart- 
ment, but to other City departments 
and private organizations, and _ indi- 
viduals. 


Procedures—The bureau prepares and 
maintains records of cases coming to 
clinics, including medical history and 
other information in this connection, as 
well as other records covering person- 
nel, consultation service rendered to 
other bureaus’ personnel, and corre- 
spondence files, including stenographic 
notes of various meetings. Monthly re- 
ports of activities are prepared and 
forwarded to headquarters. 


Bureau of Public Health Education 


_ Organization—This is the fourth bu- 
reau reporting to the Deputy Commis- 
sioner for Community Health Services. 
It has three divisions: Editorial (with 
units for bulletins and reports, scripts 
and general literature); Production 
and Distribution (with library, photo- 
graphic, art, exhibit, radio, TV, and 
printing units); and Field Services 
(including units for inquiries, training, 
and general and special services). 
Personnel—The personnel totals 51, 
including 19 health educators and 2 
supervising senior health educators. 








Scope of Activities — This bureau’s 
activities consist of widely distribu- 
ting information through publications, 
posters, exhibits, radio, television, house 
organs, and other media. 

Procedures — The bureau maintains 
records on all distribution of printed 
matter, films, and exhibitions, as well 
as routine personnel, inventory, and 
correspondence matters. Monthly re- 
ports of operations are prepared and, 
after review by the director, are sent 
to the Office of the Commissioner. 


Bureau of Preventable Diseases 


Organization—The Bureau of Prevent- 
able Diseases is the first of five bureaus 
reporting to the Assistant Commissioner 
for Preventable Disease and Adult 
Hygiene Services. The bureau is com- 
posed of four divisions: Contagious 
Disease; Epidemiology; Maternity and 
Newborn Services; and Veterinary 
Medicine. 

The Division of Contagious Diseases 
is supervised by four Borough chiefs, 
one located in each of the Borough 
offices except Richmond. The other three 
divisions are headed by technicians 
located in the bureau office at 125 
Worth Street. 

Personnel—The personnel totals 69, 
including 19 clerical workers, the re- 
mainder being full and part-time pro- 
fessional staff. 

Scope of Activities—The Bureau of 
Preventable Diseases is concerned with 
the control and prevention of acute 
communicable diseases, exclusive of 
tuberculosis and venereal diseases. The 
latter are provided for in separate 
bureaus. Activities include the receipt 
and filing of reports from private phy- 
sicians, hospitals and clinics; the formu- 
lation of procedures for the isolation of 
persons affected with communicable con- 
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ditions and for the quarantine of con- 
tacts to those patients; epidemiological 
investigation and study of certain 
diseases and of all outbreaks of disease 
occurring in the City of New York; op- 
eration of clinics for the administration 
of anti-rabic vaccine to persons bitten 
by animals and for the administration 
of other serums and vaccines for prophy- 
laxis of certain diseases; and prepara- 
tion of reports, giving the incidence and 
prevalence of communicable disease in 
the City (exclusive of tuberculosis and 
venereal diseases). 


Procedures—The procedures involve 
the examination, laboratory tests, treat- 
ment, and follow-up methods in connec- 
tion with cases of typhoid fever, 
para-typhoid fever, investigation of 
animal bites and diseases, and other 
communicable diseases, exclusive of tu- 
berculosis and venereal diseases. 

Special Information—The clinical activ- 
ities of the bureau are confined largely 
to the Anti-Rabic Division which in 
1950 consumed 1,791 nurse-hours. In 
the follow-up of cases in the home, 
about 3,900 nurse-hours were used. 
Many of the functions of a semi-nursing 
nature have been assumed by public 
health assistants who in 1950 spent 
4,139 hours in that activity. There are 
no clerks attached to the clinics as the 
public health assistants handle the 
clerical tasks. 

In the year 1950, the bureau used 
about 354,000 printed and 10,000 mime- 
ographed forms, consisting of about 100 
different types. 


Bureau of Tuberculosis 


Organization—The Bureau of Tuber- 
culosis is the second reporting to the 
Assistant Commissioner for Preventable 
Disease and Adult Hygiene Services. 





Personnel—The personnel attached to 
the bureau totals 359, including 78 per- 
session physicians, 38 full-time phy- 
sicians, 60 public health nurses and 16 
public health assistants in clinics, and 
43 X-ray technicans. There are 122 
clerks, stenographers, and typists; of 
these, the complement of 47 clerks at- 
tached to the bureau offices is greater 
than that usually found in the other 
bureau headquarters of the Depart- 


- ment. This is necessary because of the 


operation of the chest clinic and the 
central roster file. 

Scope of Activities—The clinics pro- 
vide diagnostic, consultation, BCG vac- 
cination, and chest X-ray service. The 
diagnostic service consists of medical, 
fluoroscopic and X-ray examinations. 
Contacts are maintained with all known 
cases of tuberculosis. A consultation 
service is maintained for physicians 
who desire diagnoses for patients who 
cannot afford a private physician’s fee. 
Mass X-ray service was expanded to in- 
clude two district health centers, and 
projects utilizing mobile X-ray equip- 
ment were undertaken. 

The bureau maintains close relation- 

ship with other agencies of the City 
government, particularly the Depart- 
ments of Welfare and Hospitals. 


Procedures—An important function in 
the District Health Center Office is the 
maintenance of the active file of cases 
under supervision in the district. All 
these cases are listed on the roster of 
Central Bureau Office at 125 Worth 
Street. 

Maintenance of the case files, changes 
in patient status, new cases, etc., in- 
volve 9 forms handled in volume. Other 
forms, about five in number, are used 
sporadically in the exchange of informa- 
tion and are of no consequence from a 
standpoint of clerical effort. 
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The principal clerical function of the 
Central Bureau Office also is the main- 
enance of files and records. The central 
roster of cases contains about 110,000 
1ames, filed under the Soundex System. 
Many of the discontinued case records 
eventually are microfilmed. 

The Central Bureau Office conducts a 
sentral chest clinic and mass X-ray 
init, with forms and procedures similar 
0 those of the chest clinics. 

Under present procedure, it is neces- 
sary that a substantial part of the cleri- 
cal work be done by nurses, amounting 
to about 35 percent of the nurse’s time. 
This naturally reduces the efficiency of 
the nursing service. 

The statistical work for the bureau 
is handled through the Division of Sta- 
tistics of the Bureau of Records and 
Statistics, which has assigned a statis- 
tician to compile and otherwise prepare 
the data for summarization by the 
tabulating unit. When a punch card is 
checked which indicates a change in 
diagnosis and is received from the dis- 
trict health center office, such change 
is noted on the roster card and then 
forwarded to the tabulating unit for 
eventual tabulation. 

In the processing of a case in the 
chest clinics, 9 basic forms are used, 
covering appointment and work-load 
records which usually are maintained 
by the specific individuals concerned. 
Some 32 minor forms are used in con- 
nection with referral, follow-up, and 
giving or seeking information. Of the 
32 forms not considered basic to routine 
case processing, 20 are handled by 
nurses. While it is true that some of the 
information can be supplied only by 
nurses, much is of a purely clerical 
nature that could be handled by others. 


Bureau of Social Hygiene 
Organization—This is the third bu- 


reau reporting to the Assistant Com- 
missioner for Preventable Disease and 
Adult Hygienic Services. A large cleri- 
cal staff is maintained at the bureau 
headquarters at 125 Worth Street for 
processing the many records used in 
connection with the clinical activities. 

Special social hygiene clinics are 
located in the Women’s Court, the 
Women’s House of Detention and the 
Euphrasian Residence. These clinics re- 
port to the bureau director. 

Personnel — The personnel, totaling 
300, includes 124 per-session clinic 
physicians, 5 medical consultants, 68 
clinic public health nurses, 15 clinic 
public health assistants, 2 bacteriolo- 
gists, and 13 junior bacteriologists. 
There are 62 clerks, stenographers, 
typists, orderlies, clinic clerks, etc. 

Scope of Activities—The activities of 
the bureau are centered mainly in three 
categories—diagnosis and treatment of 
social diseases, epidemiology (case find- 
ing), and education. The diagnosis and 
treatment of social disease is lodged in 
the 74 clinics in the City, of which 20 
are conducted by the Department of 
Health. 

All social hygiene clinics conducted in 
the district health centers are avail- 
able to the public and to private phy- 
sicians for medical examinations and 
laboratory tests required for diagnosis. 
Reports of examination and laboratory 
tests are sent to private physicians for 
patients referred to them for consulta- 
tion, and the patients are instructed to 
return to the physicians for further ad- 
vice and care. Other patients found in- 
fected are referred to private physicians 
if they can afford treatment or admitted 
to Health Department or hospital clinics 
for necessary care. 

Clinic Activity—During the year 1950, 
the 20 clinics of the Bureau of Social 
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Hygiene gave medical advice at the 
clinics to 91,278 persons. The operation 
of the bureau and its 20 clinics re- 
quired, in 1950, the use of about 540,000 
forms of 66 different types. As is the 
case in other bureaus, the clerical work 
in general consists of the manual re- 
cording and transcribing of data, and 
much of it has to be done by nurses. The 
fact that nurses spent at least an esti- 
mated 35 percent of their time on purely 


clerical work is not reflected in the bu- — 


reau’s work load figures. In 5 of the 17 
clinics located in the district health 
centers, there is no clerk on duty. This 
means that the nurse must share with 
the public health assistant the clerical 
duties of the clinic, resulting in a sub- 
stantial diversion of ‘a nurse’s attention 
and reduction in her effectiveness. 


Central Bureau Office—The principal 
activities of this central bureau office 
involving clerical work include the 
maintenance of the central registry file 
on cases and case reports; investiga- 
tions and reports on “contact” cases; 
compilation of data for eventual use by 
the Statistical Division; preparation of 
information for use in the educational 
program; and maintenance of adequate 
supplies, instruments, etc., at the clinics. 


Procedures—Processing a case through 
a large clinic requires 31 steps, begin- 
ning with the first visit of the patient 
to the clinic until he is registered and 
has been classified as a positive case. In 
the small clinics, where certain duties 
are combined for a nurse, physician or 
public health assistant, 26 steps are 
required. 

Every patient admitted to a social 
hygiene clinic is interrogated at several 
points by clerical personnel for names 
of ‘“‘contacts.”” The names and addresses 
so obtained are forwarded to the Cen- 
tral Registry of the bureau. When a 


complete name and address is obtained, 
follow-up of ‘‘contacts’” is initiated by 
sending a field worker to the given 
address. When the bureau has only an 
incomplete name and address, the case 
is assigned to a field worker for in- 
vestigation. When only an incomplete 
address is known or if it is that of a 
public place, the case is referred to the 
Police Department. 

The other important program carried 
on at the central bureau is that of 
education of public social hygiene, 
through moving pictures, radio broad- 
casts, posters, and lectures. This is 
closely integrated with the Bureau of 
Public Health Education. 


Bureau of Laboratories Diagnostic 
Division 

Organization—This is the fourth bu- 
reau reporting to the Assistant Com- 
missioner for Preventable Disease and 
Adult Hygiene Services. Its functions 
are divided between a Diagnostic Divi- 
sion and a Manufacturing Division. The 
bureau is under the immediate super- 
vision of a director with an assistant 
director heading each of the two divi- 
sions, and reporting to him. 

All activities of the Diagnostic Divi- 
sion are concentrated at 125 Worth 
Street. There are no Borough, branch or 
district offices. However, laboratories 
have been established in some of the 
district health centers: one cancer, one 
cardiac, one diagnostic clinic, one micro- 
chemical, and two tropical disease 
laboratories. Each laboratory has a 
supervisor who reports to the director 
of the bureau. 

Of the 206 employees now on duty in 
the division, 52 percent are technicians, 
28 percent are laboratory cleaners or 
laborers, and 20 percent are clerical 
workers. 
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Scope of Activities—The activities of 
yhe Bureau of Laboratories include the 
upplication of the biological, chemical, 
ohysical, and allied sciences to the pre- 
vention, diagnosis, and treatment of 
lisease; scientific research relating to 
mproved methods in diagnosis and 
reatment of disease; the sanitary con- 
rol of environment; the manufacture 
of biological products; assistance in 
laboratory work necessary to help vari- 
ous government enforcement agencies; 
and the supplementing of the teaching 
of public health laboratory methods in 
institutions of higher learning. Contact 
with physicians and hospitals in the 
City is maintained through about 380 
Department of Health Stations located 
in selected drug stores, hospitals, and 
health centers. 

Procedures—The General Office is re- 
sponsible for the culture and antitoxin 
stations located in drug stores and 
throughout the City; ordering of all 
supplies and equipment; and personnel 
records. 

The Processing Office is responsible 
for handling of all telephone calls, and 
the filing of all test reports which 
amount to about 1,000,000 pieces an- 
nually. 

The Mailing and Typing Unit is re- 
sponsible for the preparation and mail- 
ing of all reports to physicians, clinics, 
and others; the filing of all serology re- 
ports; and the filing of clinic sheets 
which amount to about 650,000 an- 
nually. 

The Photostating Unit is responsible 
for the reproduction of all History- 
Report forms, the original of which is 
returned to physician and the copy re- 
tained in division files. 

The introduction of the photostat 
machine has substantially reduced the 
amount of clerical work heretofore 





necessary in the reproducing of report 
forms. This machine has replaced ten 
typists and one clerk at an annual sav- 
ing of about $20,000 per year. A 
Roberts Automatic Recorder which has 
been approved for installation is to be 
used for numbering, dating, and signa- 
ture recording in identifying specimens 
sent to the laboratory for diagnosis. 
It should materially reduce clerical 
time now necessitated by manual 
transcribing. 

The activities of the Diagnostic Divi- 
sion require a considerable amount of 
paper work, as indicated by the fact 
that 4,384,000 printed and mimeo- 
graphed forms were used in 1950. 
While a'substantial portion of the paper 
work is handled by the staff of 38 cleri- 
cal workers, a considerable amount is 
done by the technicians in manually 
inserting test data on forms. 


Bureau of Adult Hygiene 

Organization—The Bureau of Adult 
Hygiene is the fifth bureau reporting to 
the Assistant Commissioner for Pre- 
ventable Disease and Adult Hygiene 
Services. It consists of the Cancer, Di- 
agnostic, and the Mental Hygiene 
Divisions. 

Personnel—There are 88 regular bu- 
reau employees; and 104 assigned to 
clinic operations, including 89 _ per- 
session physicians, 4 psychiatrists, 7 
public health nurses, and 8 _ public 
health assistants. 


Bureau of Food and Drugs 

Organization—The Bureau of Food 
and Drugs is the first of three bureaus 
reporting to the Assistant Commis- 
sioner for Environmental Sanitation 
Services. Its operations are divided into 
six main divisions, namely: Retail; 
Wholesale; Milk; Drug; Shellfish; and 
Hospitals. 
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In addition to these main divisions, 
there are a Food Poisoning Unit, Equip- 
ment Unit, Photographic Unit, and 
attached to the Retail Division a Self- 
Inspection Unit, Dishwashing-Plans 
Unit, and a Rodent Control Unit. There 
are no district, Borough, or branch 
offices. 

Personnel—The personnel totals 304, 
including 189 inspectors, and 88 clerks, 
stenographers, and typists. In addition 


there are two inspectors attached to the . 


office of the Assistant Commissioner. 

Scope of Activities The principal 
activity of the bureau is the inspection 
of food, drugs, and the facilities used in 
their manufacture and distribution, to 
enforce Sanitary Code regulations. 

Routine inspections consist of peri- 
odic visits to food and drug establish- 
ments to observe how well they are 
adhering to Sanitary Code Regulations. 
Nonroutine inspections are made in 
response to specific complaints, or 
in connection with applications for 
permits. 

The nonroutine type of inspection 
receives priority and represents the 
principal activity of the Retail Division. 
The area covered by the bureau is di- 
vided into inspection districts for each 
of the main divisions. Inspectors 
assigned to a division handle both 
routine and nonroutine cases. The in- 
spectors are trained to handle cases for 
divisions other than those to which they 
are assigned, and in this manner the 
inspection staff is geared to meet emer- 
gency conditions that may develop in 
one or more of the divisions. 

The staff of inspectors is supervised 
by 39 field supervisors which amounts 
to one supervisor for each 5 inspectors. 
The field supervisors make field checks 
on inspectors’ reports and enter the re- 
sult on a work evaluation report. The 


field supervisors average 18 checks per 
inspector per year. Inspectors are ro- 
tated every 6 weeks from district to 
district within their division. 

Since inspection activities involve 
many different types of situations 
within a division, it generally has been 
considered necessary to have a form for 
each of these situations. For example, 
inspection activities in the Retail and 
Wholesale Divisions, which comprised 
about 67 percent of all inspections made 
by the main division in 1950, required 
the use of 30 different types of printed 
forms and 35 different types of mimeo- 
graphed forms or a total of 65. Not all 
of these forms are used to the same de- 
gree of frequency; they are divided 
about evenly between field and office 
work. 

For the bureau as a whole about 
465,000 printed and 45,000 mimeo- 
graphed forms of 116 different types 
were used in 1950. The office processing 
of these forms required the bulk of the 
time of the 29 clerical workers in the 
bureau office. Consideration was given 
to the use of mark-sense punch cards 
by the inspection staff, but the idea was 
discarded as “unworkable.” 

Daily activities of the inspection staff 
in connection with sample taking and 
condemnation action are coded by clerks 
in the bureau office and forwarded 
periodically to the Tabulating Division 
for punch card preparation. The in- 
spector’s daily work report is also sent 
to the Tabulating Division from which 
punch cards are prepared and data 
eventually tabulated. 


Bureau of Sanitary Inspection and 
Bureau of Sanitary Engineering 
Organization—The Bureau of Sani- 
tary Engineering is in the process of re- 
organization. When it is completed, two 
bureaus will emerge—Bureau of Sani- 
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ary Inspection and Bureau of Sanitary 
ingineering. The new Bureau of Sani- 
ary Engineering will consist of the 
Jivision of Water Control and the Divi- 
ion of Rodent Control. 

The newly created Bureau of Sani- 
ary Inspection will consist of the Divi- 
ion of Borough Inspection, Division of 
-lanning and Special Activities, and a 
1ewly formed Division of Gas Poisoning 
Sontrol. 

These bureaus will report to the 
Assistant Commissioner for Environ- 
nental Sanitation Services. 


This Bureau of Sanitary Inspection 
S under the immediate supervision of a 
director to whom the three division 
neads report (Division of Borough In- 
spection, Division of Planning and Spe- 
ial Activities, and Division of Gas 
Poisoning Control). 

The Division of Borough Inspection is 
subdivided into Borough offices, one for 
2ach of the five Boroughs of the City. 
These Borough units are under the 
supervision of a Borough chief, and 
are located in district health center 
offices of the respective Boroughs, with 
she exception of the Manhattan Borough 
office which is located in the bureau 
yffices at 125 Worth Street. A staff of 
nspectors is attached to each of these 
Borough offices. 

The Division of Gas Poisoning Con- 
trol is located at bureau headquarters, 
und the staff of inspectors attached to 
this division covers the City from this 
ocation. 

The Division of Planning and Special 
Activities, also located at the bureau 
‘ffice, is responsible for forming policy 
und establishing operating procedures 
for the bureau as a whole. In addition, 
t handles all special activities of sani- 
ary inspection for which a staff of in- 
spectors is assigned. 


Personnel—The personnel totals 136, 
including 110 inspectors, and 17 clerks, 
stenographers, and typists. 

Scope of Activities—Housing inspec- 
tions are made to determine the degree 
that housing in the City is substandard 
in sanitation. Investigations are made in 
response to complaints filed by tenants 
or through a plan of routine checking. 

Complaints of lack of heat, and the 
necessary inspections, form a substan- 
tial part of the division’s work load. 
During the period of January to April, 
it is frequently necessary to request in- 
spection assistance from the staff of the 
Bureau of Food and Drugs. 

Carbon monoxide poisoning caused 
by gas refrigeration equipment has be- 
come prevalent in the City in recent 
years, and has resulted in a sharp in- 
crease in the demand for inspection 
service. 

Although a separate Division of Ro- 
dent Control has been created under the 
reorganized Bureau of Sanitary Engi- 
neering, the Bureau of Sanitary Inspec- 
tion retains an inspection service in the 
field. 

Close inspection of sanitary condi- 
tions in the schools and summer camps 
is maintained, particularly over the 
latter during the periods of high polio- 
myelitis incidence. Because of the high 
incidence of this disease during the past 
few years, the inspection staff devotes 
considerable attention to unsanitary 
conditions, particularly in connection 
with fly breeding, insect and rodent 
infestation, exposed foodstuffs, un- 
covered garbage cans, overflowing cess- 
pools, and defective sewers. 

Other responsibilities include rag- 
weed control, mosquito control, air 
pollution control, and inspection of resi- 
dential self-service laundries. The use 
of certain materials and the operation 
of specific types of businesses come 
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under Sanitary Code Regulations for 
which either a permit or certificate 
must be obtained. 

During the year 1950, 120,170 in- 
spections were made by the Bureau of 


Sanitary Engineering (before reorgan- 


ization). Of these, 46,229 or 38 percent 
were in connection with heat, plumbing, 
and housing. 


Procedures— Because of the variety of 
types of inspection that are made, re- 
quiring the use of many different kinds 
of forms, uniformity in procedure is 
difficult to attain. However, since inspec- 
tions resulting from complaints form a 
substantial part of the inspection work 
load, the procedure followed in this in- 
stance is the most common; it consists 
of the use of three basic forms plus a 
punch card for mark-sensing. Corre- 
spondence with violators is done by 
means of form letters. 


The use of mark-sensed punch cards 
by inspectors was inaugurated to obtain 
statistical data without laborious cleri- 
cal work. These punch cards can be 


mark-sensed in the field or at the office 
when the inspectors return. 

In addition, inspection summary 
forms are designed to code the disposi- 
tion of a case when it is finally made. 
This coding enables the Tabulating Di- 
vision to key-punch the card directly 
from the summary forms, thus elimina- 
ting the necessity of coding in the 
Tabulating Division. Unfortunately, the 
Tabulating Division does not have the 
capacity available now to punch and 
tabulate the information that could be 
submitted on the coded summary forms. 

It is important to note that this 
bureau has successfully used the mark- 
sensing feature of punch card tabula- 
tion when other attempted installations 
have been characterized as failures. 

Most types of inspection require a 
different set of forms, and in some in- 
stances the inspector’s report is tele- 
phoned in by him, and the transcription 
made in the office. During the year 1950, 
about 960,000 printed and mimeo- 
graphed forms were used, consisting of 
about 38 different types. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


Introduction 

In the recommendations which follow 
“Organization” is first in presentation 
and first in importance. 

Recommendations for significant re- 
visions in procedures also are included. 
Those revisions are concerned with high 
volume transactions of the Department 
that are not likely to change substan- 
tially under the proposed revision of 
organization. 

All present procedures: were studied, 
as is revealed in the previous section of 
this Report, but we have not attempted 
to make recommendations for changes 
in many relatively minor clerical 
procedures. 


Organization 


The present organization segregates 
all Department of Health activities into 
five services with a deputy commis- 
sioner or assistant commissioner in 
charge of each service. Each of the five 
deputy or assistant commissioners re- 
ports directly to the Commissioner. 


Each of the five services is composed 
of from 38 to 6 bureaus and each 
of the 21 bureaus is in charge of a di- 
rector. Most of the bureaus are com- 
posed of divisions or other smaller 
organizational units. The operations of 
the bureaus range from highly central- 
ized to widely decentralized functions 
in varying degrees. 
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The Office of the Secretary, the Bu- 
reau of Personnel, and other business 
functions are centralized to a marked 
extent. The Bureau of Sanitary Inspec- 
tion, the Bureau of Preventable Dis- 
eases, and the Bureau of Reeords and 
Statistics are decentralized to the extent 
of having Borough offices. The Bureaus 
of District Health Administration and 
Public Health Nursing are further de- 
centralized to the extent of working in 
various health centers, health stations, 
and clinics. 


There are a number of bureaus which 
currently are centralized to a certain 
degree but operate through numerous 
district health centers, health stations, 
and clinics. They are the Bureaus of 
Child Health, Dentistry, School Health, 
Tuberculosis, and Social Hygiene. 


The enormous amount of clerical 
work necessitated by the activities of 
these bureaus is supervised by medical 
doctors. The district health officers may 
be subject to “orders” from at least a 
dozen different sources. This is due to 
the traditions, background, and other 
factors which have influenced the de- 
velopment of the Health Department 
organization over a long period of years. 


On January 1, 1948, Past Commis- 
sioner Mustard issued Executive Order 
No. 429 which covers the responsibil- 
ities and authorities of district health 
officers and the Office of District Health 
Administration. This Executive Order 
provides for the issuance of “‘adminis- 
trative directions” as contrasted with 
‘technical instructions” and for the 
past three and one-half years there are 
cumulative evidences of conscientious 
differences of opinion as to whether any 
piven order is an “administrative di- 
rection” or a “technical instruction.” 
These differences of opinion have almost 





nullified the achievement of the objec- 
tives of the Executive Order. f 

One other factor which seriously af- 
fected the relationship between the bu- 
reaus was the fact that the Director of 
District Health Administration was on 
the same organization level as many of 
the bureaus which had to be co-ordi- 
nated. With Civil Service protocol so 
firmly established throughout the City 
and the Department, the possibility of 
one bureau director guiding, supervis- 
ing or co-ordinating a group of other 
bureau directors was most unrealistic. 

The objective of the organization of 
the Department of Health should be the 
co-ordination of technical or medical 
scientific skills with the skills of admin- 
istration. 


Plan of Organization 

Our proposed plan is based on a con- 
cept of a high degree of decentralization 
in the execution of the program of the 
Health Department—particularly where 
the representatives of the Department 
actually come in contact with the pub- 
lic they serve. 

It is at this point where the most 
radical deviation from present practice 
occurs, for it is here that decentraliza- 
tion is accomplished. It is our recom- 
mendation that the concept of the dis- 
trict health center be revised. Such a 
revision would require that: 

(1) The health district would 
comprise a geographical area and the 
health> officer would be the chief 
executive in charge of all health 
centers, clinics, and other Health 
Department activities in that area. 
As a result, the health officer really 
would be responsible for the quality 
and economy of service rendered to 
the area. 

(2) The officer would become and 
remain familiar with the problems 
and needs of the area. 
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(3) The health officer would keep 

* his superior properly informed on all 
activities in the area, and through 
him transmit to other top executives 
such information as they need or to 
which they are entitled. Conversely, 


the officer would be informed of all 


special activities or projects conduc- 
ted’ by other agencies in his area 
that do not come within the immedi- 
ate or routine province of his respon- 
sibilities 

(4) Practically all medical bureaus 


would become, essentially, planning - 


and research organizations, and per- 
sonnel requirements in these bureaus 
should be streamlined so that only 
that number of people required for 
research and planning are retained 
in the bureau. Other existing per- 
sonnel, who are essentially occupied 
in the execution of the functions of 
the bureau, should be reassigned to 
the geographical areas defined above 
the health district. 

The plan is based on the time-tested 
concept of a line and staff organization. 
Such a concept means simply that cer- 
tain people are assigned the respon- 
sibilities of planning and research, and 
others the responsibilities of executing 
the plans derived from research. The 
concept as here implemented has the 
following advantages: (1) no _ legal 
problems, such as changes in the City 
Charter, are created; (2) a clear dis- 
tinction is made between business and 
medical technology; (3) a clear distinc- 
tion is made between planning and 
execution. 


In conformance with New York City 
practice, the Department would be 
headed by a Commissioner. All activities 
in the Department would be divided into 
Business Administration Services and 
Medical and Health Services with a 
deputy commissioner in charge of each 
service. 

The business bureaus such as Permits, 
Office of Secretary, Maintenance, Audits 


and Accounts, Tabulating and Statistics, 
and Personnel would report to the 
Deputy Commissioner for Business 
Administration. 

Three assistant commissioners would 
report to the Deputy Commissioner for 
Medical and Health Services. They 
would be: (1) Assistant Commissioner, 
Planning and Research; (2) Assistant 
Commissioner, Environmental Sanita- 
tion; and (3) Assistant Commissioner, 
District Health Administration. 

The following bureaus would report to 
the Assistant Commissioner for Plan- 
ning and Research: (a) Child Health; 
(b) Dentistry; (c) School Health; (d) 
Public Health Nursing; (e) Nutrition; 
(f) Public Health Education; (g) Pre- 
ventable Diseases; (h) Tuberculosis; 
(i) Social Hygiene; (j) Laboratories; 
and (k) Adult Hygiene. 

The following bureaus would report to 
the Assistant Commissioner for En- 
vironmental Sanitation: (a) Food and 
Drugs; (b) Sanitary Inspection; and 
(c) Sanitary Engineering. | 

All district health centers, clinics, 
and health stations in a given. geo- 
graphical area would be co-ordinated 
into a health district under the direct 
supervision of a health officer. He, in 
turn, would be under the direct super- 
vision of the Assistant Commissioner 
for District Health Administration. 

As a general policy, the 12 bureaus 
composing the Planning and Research 
group would concentrate their efforts 
on their respective activities. These 
would include technical development and 
selection of field personnel, but once the 
field personnel had been selected, the 
supervision of this personnel would be 
the direct responsibility of the district 
health officer. 

The bureau headquarters’ staffs of 
the Planning and Research group would 
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be consistent with the above-prescribed 
objectives. They would not be staffed 
for, or attempt to supervise, the field 
personnel. All directions or instructions, 
whether administrative or technical, 
would be received by the district health 
officer only from his own bureau di- 
rector instead of from 12 or more 
sources as it is done at present. 

Under the proposed plan of organiza- 
tion, the Director of District Health 
Administration will not be forced to try 
(Oo co-ordinate any of the bureaus in 
the Planning and Research group. This 
nas been a problem for several years. 

The essential deviation from present 
practice lies in the element of decen- 
‘ralization that is inherent in accepting 
the concept of the strong district organ- 
zation. In this connection, it is obvious 
that it requires, in the person of the 
health officer, a combination of medical 
and administrative abilities. This com- 
dination was observed in the case of 
some of the present heads of the health 
centers. However, it is quite possible 
0 train good physicians to be good 
administrators. 

While it is not imperative that the 
district health officer be a physician, we 
oelieve that it is decidedly preferable. 
[t is well known that many hospitals 
1aave administrators who are not phy- 
sicians. The competent ones generally 
1ave had formal training in hospital ad- 
ninistration. The health district is not 
strictly comparable to a hospital, and 
we believe that training physicians in 
fhe techniques of administration will 
provide the basis for a more effective 
and economical health service than could 
ye obtained by placing a district under 
he supervision of a layman. 


3ureau of Maintenance, 
Jivision of Purchase and Stores 
These functions should be transferred 


to the Department of Purchase and 
eliminated from this bureau. 

Acceptance of this recommendation 
Should result in annual economies of 
about $38,000. 


Office of the Secretary of the 
Department 


The functions of this department, to 
a very large extent, represent personnel 
office matters which should be handled 
by the Personnel Bureau. Other clerical 
work done here should be assigned to 
the bureau to which it actually applies. — 

The personal service budget should 
be prepared by the Bureau of Audits and 
Accounts and consolidated with the bal- 
ance of budget figures. They should be 
sent directly to the Bureau of the 
Budget. Any resulting questions or ad- 
justments should be handled by the 
Bureau of Audits and Accounts with 
the Budget Bureau. 

The maintenance of the card index of 
current pay status, pay changes of all 
employees including responsibility for 
all changes and modifications, mainte- 
nance of absence records, absences 
without pay, and related records are 
personnel matters and should ‘be handled 
by the Bureau of Personnel, which 
should also conduct personnel hearings. 

All mail or personal inquiries con- 
cerning vital records, requests for 
copies including fees involved should be 
handled by the Bureau of Records and 
Statistics. 

The mimeographing function and 
equipment should be transferred to the 
Bureau of Records and Statistics. The 
additional work load can be handled 
there without any appreciable increase 
in personnel. 

Sanitary Code amendments, including 
rules and regulations, should be trans- 
ferred to the Legal Department. 
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The proposed plan would reduce the 
number of employees to 26 and the 
salary payment to $72,190 in this bu- 
reau, or a difference of 20 employees 


involving salary payments amounting to 


$78,967. 


Machine Accounting 


Since IBM equipment is in use in the 
Health Department, and a tremendous 


amount of statistics is already on IBM - 
ecards, there is no reason for recom- © 


mending the substitution of Remington 
Rand for IBM equipment. 

With IBM equipment, a technique 
known as mark-sensing can be em- 
ployed, and is recommended in several 
of the subsequent sections of this Re- 
port. This technique permits field prepa- 
ration of the cards. The nurse, inspector 
or other employee merely makes a 
mark in an appropriate or designated 
section of the card with a graphite 
pencil. In the Tabulating Department, 
the marks are automatically converted 
into punched holes. Subsequent process- 
ing of the card is identical with stand- 
ard practice. 

In the Health Department, several 
trials of this time-saving technique have 
been made with varying degrees of 
success. Where the technique is a com- 
plete failure, it is usually as a result 
of improper training of the people who 
prepare the cards. The technique has 
been used with considerable success and 
economy by large utility companies for 
the reading of meters and subsequent 
billing for gas, water, and electricity. 


Social Hygiene 


An excessive number of forms are 
used in this bureau. They require an 
unnecessary number of processing steps 
at the clinics. Recommended revisions 
follow: 


(1) The present forms 407V, 410V, 
411V and 4138V should be eliminated. 
One new form as worked up by us and 
submitted to the Department should 
be provided to cover both negative 
and positive cases. If laboratory find- 
ings show that a case is negative, the 
patient is discharged and the findings 
are recorded on this medical his- 
tory form and filed. If the case is 
classified as positive, the new form 
contains all identification information 
together with space provided for all 
necessary medical, laboratory, and 
treatment data. 

(2) Form 872V, which also covers 
identification and social information, 
should be eliminated. It is estimated 
that the savings on an over-all basis 
should amount to a total of 47 minutes 
for each positive case. On the basis 
of 21,307 cases diagnosed as positive 
in 1950 the savings would amount to 
16,600 manhours. 

(3) Form 401V is prepared in 
every case diagnosed as positive and 
filed on an alphabetical basis. The 
information should be revised to show 
the name of the patient on the top 
line instead of the word “diagnosis,” 
provide a sufficient amount of space 
for the address, and insert the word 
“sex,” The change recommended will 
expedite finding the record and pro- 
vide a substantial saving of time, par- 
ticularly on the part of nurses. 

(4) Forms 901V, 902V, 904V and 
905V should be discontinued and re- 
placed with one blanket form. A 
revised suggested form was prepared 
by us and submitted to the Depart- 
ment. 

(5) Form 402V, clinic and identi- 
fication card, is lost or destroyed to 
the extent of approximately 25 per- 
cent of the clinic cards issued (pa- 
tients object to having their names 
associated with a venereal disease). 
The loss of a card means that the 
nurse has to go to the cross reference 
index files, extract the cross index 
card, secure the information again 
from the patient, and filll in a new 
card, then return the cross index 
card to the file. In the meantime, the 
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processing operations are delayed 
and the time of a nurse is wasted. 

The new form designed by us con- 
tains no information to identify it 
with a venereal disease from a lay- 
man standpoint. 

(6) Forms 906V, 907V, 908V and 
460V are substantially the same and 
should be replaced by a single form. 
A recommended form was designed 
by us and submitted to the Depart- 
ment. , 

(7) The records covering time dis- 
tribution are not accurate. It is 
important to determine the correct 
amount of nurses’ time spent in the 
social hygiene clinics and we recom- 
mend an accurate check of all time 
distribution. 

(8) When any changes in proce- 
dures or forms are made, a designated 
effective date should be announced 
for such changes and all personnel 
who use them should be informed by 
a directive in order to avoid the un- 
necessary confusion which is now 
prevalent in some of the _ social 
hygiene clinics. 

(9) In view of the large quantity 
of record forms uSed, an accurate ac- 
count of forms should be maintained 
covering both receipts and usage in 
the clinics. 

(10) Form 923V is prepared for 
every person who visits the clinics 
and whose case is diagnosed as 
either positive or negative. It is then 
forwarded to the Bureau of Social 
_ Hygiene, Central Tabulation Unit. 


Since no names are shown on any 
923V with negative results, and the 
balance of information requires only 
totals broken down into six classes, 
it is unnecessary to prepare a form 
for each individual case. We designed 
and recommended to the Department 
a daily summary sheet. 

The annual report of this bureau 
indicated that there were 46,481 
cases completely diagnosed in 1950, 
of which 19,422 patients were found 
to be infected with venereal diseases. 
The difference, or 27,059, represents 
negative cases. The saving in the 





preparation of a separate form for 

each negative case, allowing 3% 

minutes for each, amounts to 1,600 

man-hours per annum. This figure 

does not include reduction in print- 
ing, sorting, typing, and filing time. 

(11) In view of the changes in the 
treatment methods of venereal dis- 
eases and the rapidity with which 
cases are discharged, it is suggested 
that the present tabulated statistics 
be reviewed with medical specialists 
in the field and all nonessential and 
unused data eliminated. 

It is estimated that the above revision 
of Forms and Procedures will result in 
a 21.4 percent reduction in clerical time 
on the part of nurses and clerks with a 
resultant benefit of about $30,000 per 
year. The present shortage of nurses 
makes any saving of their time worth 
more than any dollar value.* 


Public Health Nursing 
The experience gained through the 
operation during the past several years 


_ of the Red Hook-Gowanus Health Cen- 


ter District Plan should be put to full 
use in reducing the amount of time 
spent by nurses on clerical work. The 
operation of this plan is already known 
throughout the Department of Health. 
Naturally, many phases of it are out- 
side the province of this study, such as 
the use of nurses from the Visiting 
Nurses’ Association and the extent to 
which bedside care becomes a _ public 
health nursing function. However, there 
are several phases of the plan which are 
worthy of consideration for incorpora- 
tion as General Department of Health 
Procedure, because it is evident that po- 
tentially they represent sound steps in 
the direction of a more efficient nursing 
service. They also conform admirably 
to the concept of decentralization. 





*Ep. Note: Because of decline in case load, 
budgetary allowance for the Bureau of Social 
Hygiene was reduced approximately $160,000. 
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The plan is constructed about the 
“family as the unit” to receive the at- 
tention of the Health Department, and 
the family record becomes the impor- 
tant document. This record not only 


includes the complete family roster and — 


index of services which the family has 
received, but also notations of services 
rendered, plans executed, instruction 
and advice given, extent of teaching 
done, family reaction, and action pend- 
ing. Comment on the family’s relation 
with social agencies, history of past 
problems, and periodic summaries of 
health status of the family, complete the 
picture. 

The value of such information is just 
as great in the clinic as in the home. 
The physician or nurse, armed with 
greater knowledge of the family, can 
give more concrete and more effective 
advice in handling problems presented. 
It is an especially valuable tool when 
health agencies are called upon to pro- 
vide multiple services at widely sepa- 
rated clinic locations. 

In the Red Hook-Gowanus Health 
Center District System, the family 
record is maintained in a 6” x 9” 
manila cardboard folder and to one of 
the inside flaps are attached the roster 
of family members, a summary sheet 
of communicable disease and immunity 
status of family, and a progress report. 
To the other side of the under flap are 
attached other necessary types of medi- 
cal records. The folder is identified by a 
family record number consisting of 
nursing area number and a family num- 
ber. The last name of family and ad- 
dress also are included on the folder 
index plate. However, they are filed by 
number, and a card file is maintained by 
name for cross reference purposes. 

In connection with the central record 
file required under this system, the 


health center district has been divided 
into 40 nursing areas, with boundaries 
corresponding to Census tracts. Each 
nursing area has a separate file drawer 
and the family records coming within 
that nursing area are filed numerically 
by family number. 

Records are transported by nurses or 
by regular transportation facilities of 
the Department. 

In order that the family record be 


- available for use in the clinic or for 


home visits, careful maintenance of ap- 
pointment sheets is required; these, 
for clinic sessions, are sent to the record 
room five days in advance so that sched- 
ules can be planned accordingly. 

The Red Hook-Gowanus District 
Health Center has between 5,000 and 
6,000 active family record cases which 
are serviced by 24 Department of Health 
nurses, and 12 nurses of the Visiting 
Nurses’ Association. 

Experience of the plan at this health 
center shows that it is an efficient sys- 
tem for handling a large volume of 
family records going to some 40 field 
nurses and 6 clinics. Among its more 
important advantages are better medical 
and nursing service, avoidance of dupli- 
cation, improved case finding, back- 
ground information for solution of indi- 
vidual case problems as well as for pro- 
gram planning, and increased public 
confidence. The apparent increase in 
cost for such a record system stems 
from additional clerical salaries, equip- 
ment cost, rental for space, transporta- 
tion, and supplies. 

Objections to the family record plan 
made in the Department of Health 
cover the necessity for four clerks to 
maintain the record room, unavailability 
of the family record folder, the feeling 
on the part of some physicians that the 
record is of questionable value to them 
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in case diagnosis, bad effect on morale 
oy the inclusion of nurses of the Visit- 
ing Nurses’ Association, since the De- 
partment’s public health nurses are paid 
about 25 percent less, the feeling that 
too much nursing time:is consumed by 
bedside care, and that the folder be- 
comes voluminous as nursing data in- 
creases, necessitating summarizing by 
manual means. 

In our opinion, the additional cost of 
the four clerks is insignificant when 
compared to the increase in nursing 
efficiency that can result from the sys- 
tem. Most of the objections stem from 
carelessness in carrying out instruc- 
tions. The procedure is basically sound. 
Lack of understanding of the system 
due to faulty educational procedure can 
be partly responsible. Physicians who 
use the family record system and who 
understand its value are enthusiastic 
about it. Nurses familiar with it are 
lost without it. 

The inclusion of Visiting Nurses, and 
the addition of bedside care to regular 
nursing activities are not necessarily a 
part of the family record system and 
should not be a factor in the determina- 
tion of the value of the system. There is 
no question that the family record 
folders can become unwieldy, requiring 
summarization, However, it is not sug- 
gested that the summary be prepared 
in longhand by the nurses. Dictating 
machines should be used for this 
purpose. 

The value of statistical information 
has been recognized in connection with 
the Red Hook-Gowanus project, and a 
plan for using mark-sensing in the col- 
lection and tabulating of statistical 
data has been formulated. However, it 
has not been put into practice, the 
principal reason given being that i 
would require too much clerical time. 
This assumption is not well founded. 





In view of the foregoing, it is sug- 
gested that consideration be given to 
the adoption of the family record system 
in all district health centers. This 
need not necessarily include the use of 
Visiting Nurses’ Association personnel. 

The creation of nursing areas within 
a health district appears to be desir- 
able even if the family record system is 
not adopted. This provides a better con- 
trol over the potential work load of each 
nurse in the health center. 

The use of mark-sensing in the col- 
lection and tabulating of important sta- 
tistical data should be given a fair trial. 

A system of visible indexing on all 
files should be installed. 

Dictating machines should be used in 
district health center offices. 

Transportation problems confronting 
nurses should be reviewed, particularly 
in the Bronx, Queens, and Staten Island. 
Either an automobile should be assigned 
to each of these health centers, or suffi- 
cient mileage allowed to those nurses 
who could use their own cars. 


Bureau of Food and Drugs 


Initial reports of inspection now 
made on forms listed below should be 
made on tabulating cards employing the 
mark-sense principle. 

Forms 104X, 171X, and 333X should 
be redesigned to provide a detachable 
punch card. The cards, processed me- 
chanically, would provide important 
statistical data immediately. If follow- 
ups were necessary to insure the abate- 
ment of the violation recorded, the 
paper basis for follow-up could be de- 
rived from the punched card. 


Audits and Accounts 

As has been stated, the preparation 
of payrolls represents about one-third 
of the entire clerical work of the bu- 
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reau. Very little mechanization is em- 
ployed in this work at present; however, 
payroll handling is the subject of 
another study that is being made on a 
City-wide basis.* 


As indicated previously, accurate cost 


records are maintained for the Depart- 
ment by this bureau. The elements of 
the budget should be co-ordinated with 
the Organization Chart. 


Records and Statistics 


At present, only 27 percent of avail- 
able manpower in the Tabulating Divi- 
sion is devoted to the tabulating of vital 
statistics. If tabulating room capacity 
were adequate this percentage would be 
even less, because there is potential 
work to be done for other bureaus of 
the Department that is not now being 
done. 

It is recommended that consideration 
be given to the transfer of the function 
of permit and certificate issuance to the 
Bureau of Permits, and the remaining 
divisions of tabulating, statistics, and 
coding be retained as components of a 
reorganized Bureau of Tabulating and 
Statistics. 

The Bureau of Permits, organized to 
carry out this function, should easily 
absorb this load and handle it with less 
personnel than is now necessary in the 
search and issuance of certificates and 
permits in the Bureau of Records and 
Statistics. Many advantages of uniform- 
ity of procedure would be obtained 
through such a combination. 

With respect to the Tabulating Divi- 
sion, there is a serious lack of adequate 
supervisory personnel, that is, operators 
familiar with the wiring of IBM equip- 
ment and with the ability to instruct 
others in its operation. It is strongly 


*Ep. Note: See Chapter IX, Section 2. 


recommended that every effort be made 
to obtain an upgrading for IBM super- 
visory personnel. 


At present, IBM machine capacity 
shows substantial idle time. The prin- 
ciple reason for this is the lack of 
experience or training of the personnel. 
This lack of trained leadership is largely 
responsible for an indifferent attitude 
on the part of the workers, with con- 
sequent low production per man-hour. 


- The work load is there but a great deal 


of valuable data has not been tabulated. 
The only piece of equipment required to 
bring about better balance is a punch 
machine, which it is estimated would 
increase punch-card production by 15 
percent. 


The Department of Health requires 
a well-trained and highly efficient staff 
of statisticians. Unfortunately, the De- 
partment has not been able to maintain 
such an organization, particularly dur- 
ing the past several years, largely 
through failure to pay salaries com- 
parable to those received for similar 
positions with either the Federal or 
State governments. That the Statistics 
Division of the Department of Health 
is badly disorganized may be seen from 
the fact that for the year ending May 
1, 1951, the turnover of junior statis- 
ticians was almost 200 percent. 


Sanitary Inspection 


This bureau is hampered by the 
inability to secure important statistical 
information within a reasonable time. 
Inspection Summary Form 2E, for cod- 
ing and preparation of punch cards, has 
been designed to provide this tabulated 
statistical information. However, since 
the Tabulating Division does not have 
the capacity to execute this work, it is 
not being done. 
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As a source of temporary relief, it 
Ss proposed that items 28 to 39 in the 
oding forms should be tabulated by 
some other department of the City 
rovernment which has the necessary 
dle capacity to absorb the load. 


fuberculosis 


All Tuberculosis Roster Files should 
be transferred from the service depart- 
ment in each of the district health 
centers to the chest clinics as the work 
load is concentrated at the clinics. The 
revised procedure will result in saving 
valuable nursing personnel time. 


At present, tuberculosis clinics use 
an IBM punch card to indicate the addi- 
tion of new cases to the roster or to 
indicate any change in the status of a 
patient. This consists of recording in 
longhand on top of each card the name 
of patient, address, case number, date, 
and name of district health center. A 
pencil check is made in the block to in- 
dicate the diagnosis or description of the 
ease. These cards eventually go to the 
Tabulating Division, where new cards 
are key punched in preparation for 
tabulation. 


It is recommended that the cards be 
redesigned for mark-sensing in the 
clinics, so that key punching can be done 
automatically. These cards would have 
to provide for about 25 columns on the 
“new cases” cards, and about 18 
columns on the “change of status” 
cards. Both of these cards come within 


the limitation of the 27 columns which 
is the maximum number that can be ac- 
commodated on a mark-sense card. The 
only change in procedure required by 
nurse or clerk in the clinic would be 
the use of a mark-sensing pencil in 
making the designation in the appropri- 
ate block for diagnosis or description 
of cases. 

The preparation of the mark-sense 
card does not add to the clerical work 
in the clinic. It does reduce the load in 
the already overburdened Tabulating 
Division, and makes possible an earlier 
availability of important statistical 
data. The Tabulating Division believes 
that the use of mark-sensing in this con- 
nection is practical and should become 
effective. 


Dictating Equipment 

It was observed frequently that, 
despite an apparent shortage of steno- 
graphic help, there was little use of 
dictating equipment. The shortage of 
stenographic services is partly over- 
come by requiring nurses and other im- 
portant personnel to transcribe or pre- 
pare field reports manually. 

The reconstituted Business Adminis- 
tration function, recommended in this 
Report, should make the expansion of 
the use of dictating machines one of its 
early projects. In the meantime, at least 
one dictating machine should be sup- 
plied for each health center for the use 
of medical, nursing, and executive 
personnel. 


GENERAL SUMMARY 


It is believed that annual economies 
in excess of $1,000,000 can be effected 
in the Health Department.* 





*Ep. NoTE: The Mayor’s Committee does not 
accept literally the dollar savings claimed as 
possible on clerical effort. 


Recommendations regarding the revi- 
sion of clerical procedures and forms 
used in the operation of the clinics of 
the Bureau of Social Hygiene indicate 
a possible 21 percent reduction in cleri- 
cal time on the part of nurses and 
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clerks, with a resultant benefit of about 
$30,000 per year. 

Application of the same general tech- 
niques and principles to all other 
bureaus having clinical operations, em- 


ploying a total of 418 workers (335— 


clerks and 83 public health assistants) 
might result in a 20 percent reduction 
of clerical time or of some $200,000 an- 
nually. 


This reduction in clerical time would 


make available the equivalent of 166 — 


nurses for duty which, valued at $3,200 
per year per nurse, amounts to $530,000. 
The importance of this additional nurs- 
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ing time cannot be overemphasized as 
it is doubtful if 166 nurses could be ac- 
quired at this time. 


Likewise the revision of procedures 
would require less clerical work on the 
part of per-session physicians. The re- 
duction in time spent on clerical work 
has been estimated at 5 percent or a 
benefit of $115,000 per year. 

The benefits listed in the foregoing 
amount to $846,000 annually. 

In addition, other recommendations 
provide economies as follows: (1) Office 
of the Secretary, $79,000; and (2) Bu- 
reau of Maintenance, $38,000. 


SECTION 38 


ACTION OF THE MAYOR'S COMMITTEE 


Organization 


(1) The Mayor’s Committee takes the 
position that the basic problem is 
to stimulate gradual decentralization 
of the health program, rather than 
to insist upon a formal reorganization. 
We therefore endorse the principle of 
more autonomous operation in the dis- 
trict offices, and more consultative 
rather than executive operation on the 
part of central office technical bureaus. 
The organizational plan proposed by 
Barrington is endorsed as a pattern, 
with modifications in line with APHA 
recommendations calling for the ap- 
pointment of a special high-caliber aide 
to the Commissioner, for follow- 
through on basic programing, espe- 
cially the implementation of the APHA 
recommendations endorsed by the Com- 
mittee. 


(2) We endorse in principle the 


APHA recommendations concerning 
the Office of Environmental Sanitation. 
However, we do not recommend the 
abolition of the Bureau of Sanitary In- 
spection, with transfer of inspectional 
activities as indicated, unless it can be 
established that the present reimburse- 
ment by the State of 50 percent of the 
cost will be retained for inspections 
transferred to the schools and to the 
Department of Housing and Buildings. 


(3) We endorse the APHA recom- 
mendation that the presently vacant 
position of Director of the Bureau of 
Sanitary Engineering be filled with a 
person thoroughly trained and experi- 
enced and of recognized standing in the 
field of sanitary engineering. However, 
in view of the recommended elimina- 
tions and dispersions, we question the 
need for two bureau heads (one for 
Sanitary Engineering and one for 
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Food and Drugs) with an intervening 
assistant commissioner in the topside 
organization. Accordingly, we suggest 
that for the present the Assistant Com- 
missioner for Environmental Sanita- 
tion continue to absorb the functions 
of the Director of the Bureau of Food 
and Drugs, for which he is specially 
qualified. Our long-term recommen- 
dation is that the Assistant Commis- 
sioner for Environmental Sanitation be 
a sanitary engineer, combining with his 
function that of Director of the Bureau 
of Sanitary Engineering, and that there 
be a separate Director of the Bureau 
of Food and Drugs. 


(4) The Committee endorses the pro- 
posal for fixing the term of the Commis- 
sioner at six years, and the proposals 
regarding the Board of Health and ap- 
pointment by the Mayor of various 
boards and committees. The specific 
plans presented by the APHA for inter- 
departmental relations are endorsed as 
an important step toward effective and 
efficient action in the field of health. 


Procedural Routines 


(5) While we note departmental ob- 
jections to many of the specific recom- 
mendations in the Barrington Report, 
and agree that dollar savings attached 
to reductions in clerical effort (which 
it is claimed will result from proced- 
ural changes and combinations recom- 
mended) cannot be accepted literally, 
we find that the types of suggestions 
made do indicate important opportuni- 
ties for economies, and pass them on to 
the Department for implementation to 
the degree possible. 


(6) We take cognizance of recommen- 
dations on personnel administration 
and program budgeting. These are cov- 
ered in other Reports of the Committee 
treating these matters on a City-wide 


basis. However, we urge that steps be 
taken immediately to strengthen super- 
vision in connection with tabulating 
equipment operation. 

(7) We endorse the wider application 
of the “family unit” record system as 
used in the Red Hook-Gowanus Health 
Center District plan, based on the crea- 
tion of nursing areas within the health 
district, if further investigation shows 
the possibility of important advantages 
in record keeping, as contended in the 
Barrington Report. 

(8) We urge that arrangements be 
worked out in co-operation with the 
Division of Analysis of the Bureau of 
the Budget and the appropriate equip- 
ment manufacturers to give a thorough 
trial to such techniques as mark-sens- 
ing, in view of the possibility of sig- 
nificant reductions in clerical work. 


Future Program Developments 


(9) As laymen, the members of the 
Mayor’s Committee are deeply impres- 
sed with the program envisioned in the 
APHA Report, and we specifically en- 
dorse the General Priority Outline rec- 
ommended by it.* Where a substantial 
part of the added budget costs involved 
can be met by shifting the appropria- 
tions from activities no longer urgent to 
these newer programs, and by taking ad- 
vantage of suggestions for efficiency and 
economy contained in the Barrington 
Report, the general direction of the 
program is endorsed. Where large-scale 
appropriations would be involved, such 
as in the fluoridation program, endorse- 
ment is withheld pending the realization 
of equivalent economies in administra- 
tion. 

(10) In the area of scientific discovery 
and technological development, we en- 
courage the Department of Health to 





*ED. NOTE: See p. 6438. 
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extend its activities even beyond the 
program suggested in the APHA Re- 
port, and recommend greater emphasis 
upon the closely co-ordinated operation 
of the Public Health Laboratory and 


Clinic. Such a program, conducted in 


close relation with the research pro- 
gram of the great medical schools, would 
give impetus to the advancement of 
public health administration. We are 
convinced that the ideas of the present 


Commissioner along these lines are | 


thoroughly sound. It is evident that the 
work of the laboratory would be greatly 
improved by the consolidation of its ac- 
tivities in a single modern location. 


(11) We note the comments in the 
APHA Report regarding inadequate 
sewage disposal in certain areas, and 
the fact that the Department of Health 
exercises negligible influence in the 
programing of public sewage disposal 
facilities. We endorse the Report’s rec- 
ommendation that the Department 
should regain leadership by interdepart- 
mental negotiation and influence, since 
the primary reason for vast expendi- 
tures on sewage treatment is the protec- 
tion of health. 


(12) We note with favor the APHA 
recommendations regarding the train- 
ing and reassignment of public health 
nurses and the reorganization of the 
Bureau of Nursing before budgeting 
more public health nurse positions. 
However, in view of present turnover 
and the inability of the Department to 
fill presently budgeted nursing posi- 
tions, we recommend the re-establish- 
ment, under proper safeguards, of a 
Civil Service classification designed to 
make a place for those who can per- 
form practical, nonprofessional nursing 
duties connected with the care of pa- 
tients in the public health service. 


(13) While the benefits of intensified 


activity in mental health are recognized, 
caution is recommended in this phase of 
programing suggested by APHA in 
view of the tremendous budgetary bur- 
den involved, the shortage of personnel, 
and the difficulty of defining precisely 
the patient need in this area. The pro- 
gram might well be restricted initially 
to the needs of children and youth. 


(14) In the light of recent develop- 
ments in the treatment of tuberculosis, 
previous plans for current operations 
and capital outlays in this field must be 
reconsidered. However, it is recognized 
that there is still an urgent need to or- 
ganize tuberculosis services epidemio- 
logically, and to make the best use of 
the still limited facilities. The very ef- 
fectiveness of the new therapeutic 
agents points to the urgency and feas- 
ibility of stamping out tuberculosis 
through a vigorous program over the 
next decade. 


(15) More than any other major 
City department, the Health Depart- 
ment faces a continual stream of 
changes in its basic techniques, duties, 
and opportunities because of the devel- 
opments in scientific knowledge, drugs, 
and curative and preventive medicine. 
The Department thus faces a unique re- 
sponsibility both for keeping all of the 
activities of the City related to health 
up-to-date and in step with these 
developments, and for keeping its own 
work flexible and adjusted. A good 
illustration of this need today is found 
in the opportunity for discontinuing the 
milk inspections in rural areas, which 
can now be handled by the State, and 
the abandonment of the manufacture of 
biologicals (with the possible exception 
of smallpox antitoxin) as recom- 
mended by the APHA survey. Chang- 
ing conditions such as these require 
flexibility in programing. 
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(16) The dogbite service should be 
reduced in scope, rather than elimi- 
nated, as recommended by APHA. In 
view of current developments of new 
vaccines, a re-examination of the De- 
partment’s anti-rabies service is recom- 
mended. 

(17) Special attention is called to the 
APHA recommendations regarding the 
need for reorganization of the health 
education program. We urge that a 
qualified person be engaged as soon as 
possible to head this activity and to take 
part in its reorganization.* 

(18) In general, the Mayor’s Com- 
mittee stresses the preventive function 
of the Department of Health, and in this 
connection urges that those program 
elements having to do with preventive 


*Ep. Note: A Director of Health Education 
has been appointed. 


work with infants and youth be strongly 
emphasized. We also call attention to the 
leadership function which the APHA 
Report emphasizes as inherent in 
the Department of Health. The Depart- 
ment has broad legal responsibility and 
powers for looking at the total impact 
of disease on a city and for being the 
key to effective teamwork of all con- 
cerned in furnishing community health 
services. Thus the Department should 
be looked upon not merely in terms of 
its direct services, but also in terms of 
the influence it can have upon the activi- 
ties of voluntary agencies in New York 
City. In this connection, we lend support 
to the type of Sanitary Code revisions 
recommended by APHA, and urge that 
the Commissioner of Health take the 
initiative in securing appropriate 
action. 


CHAPTER XVII 


Sanitation 


EDITORIAL NOTE 


The study of the Department of Sanitation centered on four 
main areas: (1) collection and street cleaning; (2) equipment 
and facilities; (3) management techniques and performance 
yardsticks; and (4) long-term capital plans. These specific 
points of emphasis were decided upon after an exploratory 
study by the Trundle Engineering Company, who were then 
engaged to carry on the main study. 3 | 


Prior to general release, the Report of the engineers, dated 
May 21, 1951, was reviewed by the Headquarters Staff of the 
Mayor’s Committee, the Citizens Budget Commission, the Divi- 
sion of Analysis of the Bureau of the Budget, and the staff of 
the Department of Sanitation. Resulting discussions showed 
the desirability of additional material and, following further 
analyses, a Supplementary Report dated August 20, 1951, was 
issued by the engineers and bound in with the final Report as 
released. It adds information on: (1) man-hour utilization; 
(2) frequency of collections; and (3) centralization of repairs. 

No all-inclusive study of operations was considered neces- 
sary, since this major Department with a 1952-53 budget of 
over $58 million had been subject to intensive recent study by 
the Division of Analysis and the Citizen Budget Commission. 

The combined Report was further discussed with the engi- 
neers and the Department of Sanitation. As a result of those 
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discussions, the Trundle Engineering Company agreed to cer- 
tain modifications in their Report, covering the following items: 
(1) percentage of trucks out for major repairs; (2) popula- 
tion figures on which long-term estimates were based; and 
(3) the mention of Jamaica Bay in connection with land fills. 
These changes are particularized in a change sheet inserted 
after the table of contents of the Report as distributed. 


Both the main Report and the Supplementary Report are 
digested in Section 1 of this chapter, with the exception of the 
supplementary material on centralization of repairs, which 
merely quotes from a Department report and does not add 
substantively to the results of the study. 


At the conclusion of that portion of Section 1 covering the 
supplementary material, a digest of the engineers’ checklist of 
major findings is given. This appeared in the front section of 
the main Report and is given out of sequence here in order to 
include in it, where appropriate, significant points developed 
in the supplementary material. 


It will be noted that the action of the Mayor’s Committee 
(Section 2) endorses the management improvement programs 


put under way by the Department and recognizes that few of 
the consultants’ recommendations are totally new. 





SECTION 1 


OPERATIONS AND EQUIPMENT 


BY 


THE TRUNDLE ENGINEERING COMPANY 
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The objective of this project was to 
achieve efficiency and economy in the 





Digest from “Department of Sanitation of 
the City of New York”, May 21, 1951, and 
“Supplementary Report”, August 20, 1951, by 
The Trundle Engineering Company. 


Department of Sanitation. Four areas 
of study were covered: collection and 
street cleaning, with particular atten- 
tion to scheduling and routing; ade- 
quacy of equipment and _ facilities, 
giving consideration to maintenance, 
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usage, and expansion; management 
techniques and performance yardsticks, 
in regard to proper control of the 
Department’s several functions; and 


long range plans, to meet the City’s 
needs as determined by technological 
changes in processes and methods affect- 
ing basic operations. 


REFUSE COLLECTION AND STREET CLEANING FUNCTIONS 


Operation Limitations 

The Bureau of Street Cleaning and 
Waste Collection collects ashes and rub- 
bish only from residential buildings, 
public buildings, and special buildings ; 
in other words, from homes, City or 
State occupied buildings, institutions, 
hospitals, and churches. The bureau will 
collect, if requested, garbage from any 
building except that, if the garbage is 
mixed with ashes or rubbish, it will not 
take it from a business origin. Thus 
the bureau collects but 74 percent of 
the City’s garbage and rubbish. 


In popular opinion the bureau is pre- 
sumed to be responsible for cleaning 
all the streets in New York. However, 
statute places the care of nonpermanent 
streets in Queens and Richmond in the 
hands of the respective Borough Presi- 
dents. New York has 5,750 miles of 
streets, totaling 76 million square yards 
in area; of this Queens has 540 miles 
which are not ‘permanently paved,” so 
that the total for the City at large 
cleaned by the bureau is 5,210 miles, or 
approximately 67 million square yards. 

The bureau collects approximately 
5,000 truck loads of refuse daily, utiliz- 
ing over 1,400 trucks, which is, inci- 
dentally, the largest sanitation truck 
fleet in the world. 


Supervision and Management Control 


The organization of the bureau is 
simple and direct, following a military 
pattern to provide a chain of command. 
This is accented by the fact that it is 


a uniformed force, the supervision wear- 
ing lieutenant’s or captain’s bars, or a 
major’s leaf. The bureau is headed by a 


_ chief, responsible to the Commissioner 


through the Director of Operations. The 
City is divided into eight boroughs,* each 
directed by a superintendent. In turn, 
the boroughs are divided into 60 num- 
bered districts, each having a super- 
intendent. The smallest unit or organi- 
zation is termed a section, totaling 244 
in all. A section is directed by a foreman 
and assistant foremen in charge of ap- 
proximately 30 sanitation men, such as 
truck drivers, sweepers, loaders, and 
similar personnel. 


Compared to other operations of simi- 
lar nature, size, or importance, or that 
might involve the spending of as much 
money and employment of as many men, 
there is little evidence of top manage- 
ment control within the bureau to in- 
sure that its job will be done efficiently 
or economically. Specific orders related 
to changes in work program are trans- 
mitted from bureau headquarters to 
borough headquarters, then relayed to 
district and section levels. Administra- 
tion, however, is by delegation of broad 
responsibilities to supervision in the 
lower echelons with little establishment 
by top management of policies or meth- 
ods to be followed. 


On the part of the public at least, 
and frequently in the minds of super- 





*Ep. Note: The eight boroughs of the De- 
partment of Sanitation are not synonymous 
with the five Boroughs of the City. 
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visory personnel, considerable confusion 
was noted, caused by the divided respon- 
sibility for servicing certain areas, as 
shared between the bureau, the Offices 
of Borough Presidents, and other depart- 
ments of the City government. This is 
aggravated by the fact that certain 
types of services are under one depart- 
ment and other types, occurring in the 
same area, are not. The bureau’s task 
would be made easier and public rela- 
tions would be improved if responsibility 
for cleaning or servicing any given area 
was established by departmental regu- 
lation. 


The Department in general and the 
Bureau of Collection in particular oper- 
ate through supervisory units designed 
to serve conditions in the past. In 1926 
the Department began to motorize its 
vehicles and a new field organization 
and supervisory unit came into being, 
namely, the garage. Since then the ga- 
rage has inevitably become the heart of 
each district’s operations. At present 
most of the district administration 
headquarters are located at the garage 
and properly so. In the few instances 
where located elsewhere, the superin- 
tendent feels handicapped and the bor- 
ough superintendent is in agreement. 


From the standpoint of vehicle main- 
tenance, the present districts are need- 
lessly small. This fact is the major 
reason for the very high ratio of super- 
visory time to productive labor time. 


Districts are now divided into sections 
and their use reflects needs peculiar 
to covering by foot or by horse-drawn 
vehicles. Nevertheless, while the district 
garage has become the natural center 
of district operations, sections and their 
section headquarters’ stations have been 
retained. Continuance of these is dupli- 
cative and wasteful. 


In some instances two or more dis- 
trict garages are combined in one 
location, frequently with an incinerator 
plant. Such an arrangement decreases 
the physical adequacy of the facilities, 
but, more important, it promotes con- 
fusion in organization and difficulty in 
administration, unless, of course, the 
affected personnel are in fact placed 
under one responsible superintendent by 
consolidation of the two districts into 
one. 


The positions of sanitary section fore- 
man and assistant section foreman are 
superfluous and should be eliminated. 
The ratio of field supervisory time to 


- productive time throughout the bureau 


is extremely high, because many dis- 
tricts are too small and unnecessarily 
divided into sections. On the average 
there is one supervisor for every eight 
men engaged in productive work. This 
does not include borough superintend- 
ents, their staff, the clerical force at 
district offices, nor garage service forces. 
It does embrace direct supervision at 
the district level, namely, the district 
superintendents, foremen, and assistant 
foremen. 


It is recommended that district. fore- 
men be fully motorized by equipping 
each with a small self-driven vehicle 
that would allow him to be in close 
continual contact with trucks and crews 
operating in his district. This vehicle 
might well be a 4-wheel-drive ‘‘jeep” 
station wagon, affording ability to trans- 
port men when necessary or carry tools 
and materials in an emergency. Also, a 
jeep could be fitted with a light plow 
for crosswalk snow removal. 


In theory, at least, loaders are ex- 
pected to sweep in nearby areas during 
their trucks’ absence en route to a dis- 
posal point. The sweeping thus per- 
formed is of little value, practically 
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considered. The requirement to “appar- 
ently keep busy” seems due to the 
public’s reaction when several employees 
appear idle. Actually, the casual ob- 
server has no idea of the physical effort 


demanded in handling loaded refuse | 


containers in rapid sequence and that 
idle loaders are merely indulging in a 
well-deserved rest period. It appears 
that this point could be explained by 
the Public Relations Office to the public 
at large. 

The practice of requiring truck drivers 
to be back at the garage for four o’clock 
roll call, thus ending all loading and 
work of the loaders at a very early hour 
(while the truck makes the last trip 
to the dump), seriously reduces the 
effective employment time of the men 
involved. A simple solution would be to 
keep the truck crew employed for the 
full eight-hour period, arranging that 
the vehicles be serviced by a night 
shift and thus be made ready for use 
next day. 


It will be helpful at this point to 
summarize the time-employed status of 
the bureau’s work force. Personnel are 
employed on a 365-day year and re- 
quired to work 313 days, less 24 days 
annual leave, less 9 granted holidays, 
and less 2 weeks sick leave. Men may 
not work more than 8 hours per day, 
or 48 hours in a week. With the excep- 
tion of snow work, overtime is paid by 
compensatory time off. 


Stated on a daily basis, each man in 
the bureau is employed 480 minutes a 
day. From this, 80 minutes must be de- 
ducted for roll call attendance, travel 
time between the work point and head- 
quarters station, and fatigue time. If, in 
addition, he returns to the garage, fre- 
quently as early as three o’clock, his 
productive time is less than 72 percent 
of his employment hours. This summa- 


tion explains, but does not justify, the 
apparently large labor force employed 
by the bureau. 


Methods and Results in Bureau 
Operation 


Of the twelve largest United States 
cities, five are reported as collecting 
garbage twice a week, five once a week, 
and only two more often than twice a 
week. Collection in Manhattan is uni- 


- formly set on a daily basis. This is true 


also in certain specified congested areas 
in Bronx, Brooklyn, Queens, and a small 
portion of Richmond. The rest of the 
City receives three-times-a-week atten- 


* tion. 


The typical metropolitan family has 
very little space in which to accumulate 
refuse; almost none has an alley, court, 
or basement available for this purpose. 
From the bureau’s viewpoint, less fre- 
quent collections are not practical be- 
cause the total volume to be collected 
would still be the same. If refuse were 
allowed to accumulate and were then 
picked up perhaps half as often, the 
number of trucks and crews congregated 
in a given area would be twice as many, 
thus intensifying an already formidable 
traffic problem. Allowing material to 
accumulate longer would also increase 
the number of containers to be provided 
and lengthen the time in which they 
become an eyesore and nuisance on the 
curb. 


Mobile Equipment Utilization 


A major obstacle to effective collec- 
tion and street cleaning is parked cars. 
The most effective solution yet tried is 
the restriction of parking to opposite 


sides of a street on alternate days. The 


first tests of this plan proved most effec- 
tive, so that additional districts have 
prepared areas to extend the method. 
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The use of mechanical brooms by the 
bureau has failed to keep pace with the 
inherent possibilities of such develop- 
ment. Streets that can readily and effec- 
tively be cleaned by flushers and me- 
chanical brooms are still swept by hand. 


Certain boroughs and districts as 
found in Manhattan-East and in Queens 
are at a disadvantage in waste removal, 
because of the uneven distribution of 
disposal points. There is a tendency to 
limit a borough’s disposal to a location 
within that borough. This limits the 
efficiency of handling. 


The distribution of mobile mechanical 
equipment to the several boroughs and 
to some extent within a borough is not 
in direct ratio to need. While this applies 
to some extent to collection trucks, it is 
more apparent in the case of special pur- 
pose equipment, as mechanical brooms 
and spreaders. 


Too little use is made of relay trucks. 
A relay truck is an added vehicle as- 
signed without loaders, dispatched to 
arrive at a collection area about the 
time the loaders of the regular vehicle 
have finished. This second truck is then 
loaded while the first goes to the dis- 
posal point, thus reducing nonproductive 
time of the loading crews. In some dis- 
tricts, such as are found in Queens, the 
disposal trips require more time than 
loading. 


District Garages, Headquarters 


The district garages are, in many 
instances, poorly equipped to serve their 
respective districts. Many have inade- 
quate space to house or work on neces- 
sary equipment. 

In the district garage buildings, the 
portions that are devoted to personnel 
are in much better shape than are found 
in section stations. Nevertheless, should 
section stations be abolished, as recom- 


mended elsewhere in this Report, dis- 
trict headquarters will be entirely 
inadequate in nearly all the district 
garage buildings. 


Public Acceptance 


To determine public acceptance of 
the Department’s work, a poll of public 
opinion was made throughout the City 
by an adequate sampling of the popula- 
tion, sufficiently diverse so that typical 
sections and problem areas peculiar to 
New York City would be covered. 


Of 525 valid interviews concerning 
collection, 94 percent said that the serv- 
ices rendered were adequate and they 
were satisfied with the operation. The 
principal complaints concerned dent- 
ing the cans, excessive noise, or night 
collections. 


Street cleaning operations were sub- 
ject to much greater criticism than 
collection, with only 75 percent of the 
people interviewed satisfied with street 
cleanliness. There were various types 
of objections, the most important be- 
ing the infrequency of the operation. 
Brooklyn, Queens, and the Bronx scored 
most heavily in this respect. 


The general results of this survey 
would not seem to indicate as much 
fault-finding with the Department as 
anticipated prior to its undertaking. 
However, figures alone do not convey 
the true picture of the field problem 
confronting the bureau. Complaints reg- 
istered on refuse collection were cen- 
tered mainly on night pickups, avoidable — 
noise, the failure to arrive at approxi- 
mately the same time on recurring col- 
lection days, and the failure to swing 
back to normal collections after a snow. 
In outlying sections, such as Queens, the 
large buildings would like a collection 
some time between Friday and Monday. 
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The street situation presents another 
picture. Here complaints were more 
numerous and were registered by people 
who were irritated by what they felt 
was a neglect of duty on the part of the 


bureau. The public, in the main, were 


prone to blame the mass parking of 
vehicles rather than the bureau for 
the condition of the streets. 


It was suggested by some civic groups 
that a “Nuisance Court” be established 
to enforce the sanitation laws. In Mag- 
istrate’s Court these infractions seem 
minor compared with the rest of the 
docket, and defendants in sanitation 
eases are allowed to escape fulfillment 
of their obligation. 


It was also frequently suggested that 
an enforcement officer be permanently 
assigned to each district to handle viola- 
tions in that district. 

This enforcement officer should have 
the authority to ticket cars illegally 
parked and hampering Department ac- 
tivities and to remove derelict and 
abandoned cars, thus eliminating the 
red tape now involved when the Police 
Department is called. 


There was much comment on the 
problem of divided responsibilities be- 
tween Borough Presidents and the 
bureau, which creates duplication of 
effort and hampers results. 


Public Contracts 


A few inspectors are assigned indi- 
vidually to districts but in the main they 
operate in squads, shifting about as 
need indicates. This last procedure gives 
rise to complaint of “gestapo methods,” 


the method being viewed as in the 


nature of a raid. They have little police 
power and cannot ticket cars. Fuller 
acceptance on the part of the public 
as to the essential nature of sanitation 
inspection would be had if the men were 
permanently assigned to districts and 
trained as public relations representa- 
tives, resorting to punitive measures 
only when persuasion fails. 

The Public Relations Office is of great 
importance to the bureau. Limited ob- 
servation would indicate that a good 
job is being done, as evidenced by the 
rather high acceptance of the Depart- 
ment’s administration by the citizen 
at large. | 


EQUIPMENT AND FACILITIES 


Mobile Equipment 

The Department is very completely 
mechanized. Its mobile equipment is 
entirely motor driven and with many 
specially designed items. The buildings 
are provided primarily for housing 
equipment and carrying on maintenance 
operations. Incineration plants, loading 
stations, and unloading docks, at appro- 
priate points, constitute its major fa- 
cilities for processing and disposal of 
collected refuse. 

Collection Trucks—At the time of the 
survey, the Department theoretically 


had available for service 2,026 automo- 
tive trucks. 

Of this number, 1,203 units had been 
in operation 11 years or more. Seventy- 
two box trucks have been withdrawn 
lately from operation because of obso- 
lescence and excessive maintenance and 
operating costs. It is expected that such 
withdrawals will continue since it is 
necessary to salvage some units for 
spare parts to keep the remainder in 
service. 

Check of the Morning Report of 
March 9, 1951, showed 18 percent of 
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the trucks to be unserviceable. This 
compares favorably with experience in 
private firms, where it is found neces- 
sary to provide for 10 to 15 percent 
surplus vehicles. 


The Department has validated and 
applies an engineering formula to give 
the daily weight accomplishment of a 
truck, thereby comparing the over-all 
efficiency of one type, one unit, or one 
operation with another. 


Looking forward to the time when the 
full Incineration Program is completed, 
it appears that the Department should 
limit its fleet to two types of trucks, as 
far as refuse collection and street clean- 
ing are concerned: (1) the Compactor- 
Escalator type for door-to-door pickup 
service, and (2) a vehicle, probably of 
box type, that may be used in conjunc- 
tion with a power-loader, either front 
or rear. This could pick up piles of street 
litter as accumulated by the mechanical 
sweepers and handle snow loaders when 
necessary. 

The old mechanical Conveyor-Escala- 
tor trucks seem to be chiefly responsible 
for the Department’s excessive automo- 
tive expense. These, together with the 
nonconverted box type trucks still in 
service, account for 85 percent of the 
total expense for maintenance. Unques- 
tionably, on the basis of obsolescence 
and excess maintenance cost, they 
should have been replaced long since. 
(Presumably the war years made this 
impossible.) 

There has been a tendency to select 
equipment giving emphasis to conveni- 
ence of repairing, to the detriment of 
adopting the most efficient operating 
design. This policy promotes low repair 
costs at the expense of low operating 
cost or productive work. 


The Department should install a sys- 
tematic method of analysis to determine 


when to de-commission a unit after it 
is appraised, both as to its cost of oper- 
ation from an obsolescence viewpoint 
and its cost of repairs from a mainte- 
nance viewpoint. 


Considering the fact that, under 
today’s conditions, there are approxi- 
mately 1,225 day-truck shifts and 340 
night-truck shifts required on the 
heaviest days (Monday, Tuesday, and 
Saturday), a total fleet of 1,400 vehicles 
should be adequate. This would provide 
approximately 15 percent allowance for 
down time repairs. As 140 trucks would 
be idle on the remaining days of the 
week, by properly scheduling each ve- 
hicle for such service, these could be 
rotated for preventive maintenance and 
minor repairs. The estimate of depart- 
mental officials that 1,600 collection 
trucks are required for the Depart- 
ment’s work seems exceedingly high. 

Standardization on only two types of 
trucks would greatly reduce the number 
of parts to be stocked and would im- 
prove the proficiency of repair work. 
Concerning capacity, 18.5 cubic yards 
are a good payload for New York City’s 
streets. 


The entire truck replacement policy 
is not realistic. It appears to be based 
upon dollar limitations (or availability) 
rather than on the needs of the Depart- 
ment. If long continued, this will cause 
increased operating costs because of the 
increasing number of breakdowns. 


Flushers—There are 175 flushers car- 
ried on the Department’s inventory, 167 
being assigned for service at the present 
time. The units are old—48 being ac- 
quired before 1937, 75 in 1937, 25 in 
1939, and 32 in 1941 and 1942. How- 
ever, unlike trucks, their hours of use 
each year are limited and their design 
is affected very little by obsolescence. 
It may be assumed that they are compe- 
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tent for the service required. Flushers 
are overhauled, in the winter, for major 
mechanical repairs. The cost of mainte- 
nance is reported to be only 1.28 percent 
of the total cost for all mobile equip- 


ment. During winter, the flushers are | 


fitted with plows and used for snow 
removal. 


Mechanical Sweepers—This fleet con- 
sists of 98 units. They are used irregu- 
larly in winter, depending upon weather. 
(These should not be confused with 
snow brooms.) Approximately 6,000 
curb-miles of New York streets are 
considered suitable for mechanical 
sweepers. The 97 available units should 
be able to clean this amount thoroughly 
at least once a week. 

New York’s experience has been that a 
mechanical-sweeper unit can clean prop- 
erly about 11 curb-miles in eight hours 
and, on occasion, this figure has risen to 
as high as 16 curb-miles. Other cities 
report that a goal of 25 curb-miles is 
easily attainable. The difference in these 
accomplishments may be explained by 
variations in traffic conditions, particu- 
larly parking, and also by what is 
considered satisfactory cleaning. The 
Department should continue its study 
of mechanical-sweeper application and 
design. 

Snow Removal Equipment—The Depart- 
ment has 1,010 units of mobile equip- 
ment on hand, dating from 1937 on. 
This equipment is in good operating 
condition and appears ample, when com- 
pared to that of other cities where 
snowfalls are heavier and street areas 
to clear are approximately comparable. 


Land Fill Equipment—The Department 
is particularly well equipped for this 
function. The largest portion and most 
essential items on its list of equipment 
are relatively new, having been acquired 
since 1945, and receive very good re- 


pair and maintenance. The necessity for 
traveling constantly over soft and un- 
even terrain places a great strain on 
mobile equipment. It is suggested that a 
study be made of the feasibility of laying 
airstrip matting to afford temporary 
roadbeds from the hard road surface to 
the dumping point. 

Miscellaneous Automotive Equipment— 
The Department has a comprehensive 
fleet of general or special-purpose units 


_ primarily used for operation of mainte- 


nance facilities and for the transporta- 
tion of supervisory and administrative 
personnel and also materials. It is in 
good condition and well maintained. 


Buildings and Facilities 

Garages — The Department has ap- 
proximately 65 garages, affording an 
estimated 1,300,000 square feet of floor 
space. Approximately one-third are 
rented buildings but for the most part 
the garages are City owned. Rental costs 
are stated to be $450,000 annually and 
maintenance costs are given as $117,000 
a year. | 

With a few exceptions, a garage is 
the headquarters location for a district. 
Besides housing its assigned motor 
vehicles, it provides office space for 
supervisory personnel, wash and locker 
rooms for sanitation men, and space for 
automotive maintenance and repairs. 
The condition of these facilities varies 
from fair to good. Many of the buildings 
are overcrowded and poorly adapted for 
their purposes. 

The district garages are poorly 
equipped, lacking in many instances 
the simplest manual tools and standard 
automotive repair appliances. Since it 
is impractical to equip each shop with 
proper machine tools to perform an ade- 
quate range of shop work, it is recom- 
mended that all but the simplest repair 
operations be removed from the garages. 
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The Bureau of Engineering’s studies 
have convinced them that a single cen- 
tral automotive repair shop will best 
serve the Department’s requirements. 


The project staff concurs, the site 


favored being in Queens adjacent to the 
Betts Avenue incinerator property. 


Very considerable space in the garages 
is taken up in housing equipment of in- 
frequent use, such as snow-removal 
units, snow brooms, plows, and snow 
loaders. In the spring these should be 
stored in open sheds outside the metro- 
politan areas. 


Shops— The Central Motor Repair 
Shop and Storeroom (East 16th Street 
and Avenue C, Manhattan) is a multi- 
storied loft-type building with 586,000 
square feet of floor space. However, 
approximately 253,000 square feet are 
occupied by other City departments. The 
building is badly congested and poorly 
arranged. The quality and quantity of 
work performed are remarkable under 
the circumstances. The conduct of opera- 
tions is well planned and operations 
more nearly approach a production-line 
basis than any elsewhere observed. 
Good supervision accounts for this. 

The Department has several other 
shops— Fresh Kills, Elmhurst, and 
several of specialized type for painting 
and building repairs, employing ap- 
proximately 350 men. 

Weighing Devices—The Office of En- 
gineering has sponsored a trial instal- 
lation of modern weighing devices at the 
Gansevoort Marine Loading Station. 
The scales mentioned are fitted with 
an electromechanical recording device 
which gives automatic accurate weight 
figures on a continuous printed tape 
that may be subsequently sorted by an 
I.B.M. system. The device will provide 
the necessary tamper-proof statistical 
data for adequate management control. 


Incinerators — The Department has 
11 incinerators, with aggregate rated 
capacity of 5,500 tons per 24 hours. 
Between 1937 and 1945 it was the 
City’s policy to utilize refuse and 
waste for development of marginal land 
into park areas and landing fields. The 
approaching exhaustion of suitable fill 
sites caused policy to swing once more 
towards total incineration, with the re- 
sult that the Betts Avenue Incinerator 
was built after World War II and a new 
unit at Gansevoort Street, Manhattan, 
is under construction. 


All incinerators, with the exception 
of the Betts Avenue, are of outmoded 
design. Their manually stoked furnaces 
resuit in expensive labor. Furthermore, 
to obtain proper efficiency in burning, 
the men must be particularly proficient. 
Except for the small incinerator in 
Richmond, all units are charged from 
overhead by traveling crane and bucket. 
Three have long and high ramps which 
the collection trucks climb to empty into 
receiving bins. 

Greenpoint, Hamilton Avenue, and 
the new Gansevoort Incinerator (not 
yet finished) are the only units with 
waterfront locations permitting dis- 
charge of residue directly into barges, 
without truck transport. Only 56th 
Street generates power, thus supplying 
its own requirements. The other plants, 
however, have waste heat boilers for 
their own heating purposes. None of the 
incinerators now installed have any 
means of dust suppression, and this lack 
of a modern requirement makes their 
design obsolete under present-day stand- 
ards. 

The variations in operating cost per 
ton, as reported by the several units, 
are widespread, but are explainable by 
the differences in tonnage available to 
provide uninterrupted continuous 24- 
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hour operation, quality of material 
presented for burning, and similar un- 
controllable factors. The total average 
cost, for all units, of $2.71 per ton of 
mixed refuse compares favorably with 
experience in other cities having similar 
manually stoked furnaces. 

‘Marine Loading Stations—The nine sta- 
tions are adequate for the load to be 
handled, but only three are modern. In 
some cases, 
criticized. 

Barges—The 42 steel barges and three 
tugs are maintained in good shape. 


their locations may be 


Land and Marine Fills—The operation 
of the several fills reflects great credit 
upon the Department. All deposited 
material is immediately covered with 
sand or soil, minimizing rodent digging 
and obnoxious odors. 


Considerable lost time and high main- 
tenance costs might be lessened if 
airstrip mats were laid to form a tempo- 
rary but more stable roadbed at the fills. 
Substitution of a belt conveyor for 
Athey Wagons should also be investi- 
gated. 


MANAGEMENT TECHNIQUES AND CONTROLS 


Departmental Administration 


Present reports, designed to show 
operating results, completely fail to 
disclose effectiveness of performance on 
the part of divisions or units. Further- 
more, present methods and procedures 
require much revision to present more 
reliable information on productive op- 
erations. For example, detailed main- 
tenance costs of individual motor vehi- 
cles are entirely lacking. Consequently, 
it is impossible to measure this cost 
against maintenance standards. Work 
load standards are urgently needed. 


Division of Payrolls, Retirement, and 
Pensions—There is a real need for revi- 
sion of payroll preparation within this 
unit. The payroll distribution should 
indicate the functional distribution of 
labor cost in addition to the present 
code and line budget classifications. At 
present it is impossible to tell, for ex- 
ample, whether a B or C Sanitation man 
is working as a loader, sweeper, time- 
keeper, or clerk, or to appraise the dis- 
tribution of labor by job assignments, 
location, or occupational titles. 


With the exception of payroll sheets 
that show gross earnings, deductions, 
and net pay, all record preparation is 
handwritten. Except in the main office, 
the Department uses no time clocks and 
attendance is shown by checking off a 
“Foreman’s Daily Work Report” at the 
various work points, compiled from the 
subforeman’s attendance records. The 


system is highly repetitive and time- 


consuming. It can be simplified by adopt- 
ing time clocks and stamped cards. 


The several payroll forms should be 
consolidated into one sheet. Only one 
basis for computing daily, weekly, and 
semimonthly earnings should be used— 
a method followed by the Federal 
government. 


Division of Accounts, Audits, and Ex- 
pense Budgets—The budgets prepared by 
this division are little more than the 
projection of the ensuing year’s re- 
quirements, based on expenditures made 
in the prior year. The two outstanding 
weaknesses in this type of comparison 
are: (1) a comparison between totals 
having different details is no valid com- 
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parison at all; (2) the prior year’s rec- 
ord of performance may not represent 
satisfactory operations. Pending adop- 
sion of a performance budget, City-wide 
oudgetary requests within the Depart- 
ment should be presented in accordance 
with the accepted practices of func- 
sional budgetary control. 

Requisitioning of materials and sup- 
plies from the Department of Purchase 
Stock Room cannot be fully controlled 
because deliveries must frequently be ac- 
cepted beyond immediate needs, or back 
orders are taken in long after the re- 
yuested date. Back ordering of materials 
should be forbidden, as should issuing 
large bulk quantities of materials to 
Sanitation bureaus. Loose-leaf typed 
entry sheets should be used for the 
budget ledgers. Much of the data now 
being recorded is superfluous. 


- Division of Stores and Supplies— 
Although the buying by the division is 
satisfactory, the physical control of the 
stock rooms is poorly handled, with a 
need for more competent storekeepers 
apparent. The report (M-11) prepared 
by the Division of Analysis of the Bur- 
eau of the Budget covers the improve- 
ments that should be made. 


Division of Functional Expenses—Re- 
ports by this division fall far short of 
their objectives. Direct costs of opera- 
tions are not itemized so that control- 
lable expense items will stand out. Too 
much distribution is done on an arbi- 
trary percentage basis. A complete re- 
organization of present procedures is 
urgently needed to provide proper oper- 
ating control. 

_ Sweeping and Cleaning Functional Ex- 
pense Quarterly Report—Although the 
totals of indirect, redistributed costs are 
shown on the Quarterly Reports by dis- 
tricts, these costs are neither accurate 
nor informative, as they are merely the 


statement of the general average of 
each borough total, applied to each dis- 
trict. This is time consuming and mean- 
ingless. Because many such reported 
costs are the result of distributions of 
indirect general overhead items and 
represent both controllable and non- 
controllable expenses, the final costs 
have no value for cost control purposes. 


Collection Functional Expense Quarterly 
Report—To determine the unit cost per 
ton of refuse collected, the total collec- 
tions from the respective districts and 
boroughs are added to the “Incinerator 
Residue” collected to arrive at a “Total 
Material Collected” figure. This results 
in misleading unit costs. Although it is 
physically necessary to handle a portion 
of the same material twice, the opera- 
tion of collecting the residue is not a 
true “Collection” cost but rather a por- 
tion of the cost of final disposal. 

Marine Loading Stations, Unloading 
Plants, and Destructor Plants Reports — 
Figures shown as “Total Operation” 
costs do not show actual costs and, con- 
sequently, are not reliable for the pur- 
pose of cost control at the management 
level. 


Unit costs are computed on a “per 
ton disposed” basis for the marine 
method of disposal and a “per ton 
received” basis for the incineration 
method of disposal. Although there are 
wide variations, particularly in the unit 
costs of incineration among the several 
plants, no comment is made on the re- 
ports as to the reasons therefor. Since 
these reports are of general depart- 
mental interest, a commentary analyz- 
ing the reasons for differences shown 
should be included. 

Land Fills Report—This report in real- 
ity gives the cost of land fills supplied 
by trucks only; the cost of marine fills 
is shown on the report of marine 
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method, under the heading ‘Marine 
Unloading—Fresh Kills.” 

Expense per Ton of Final Disposition 
Report (by Borough and Disposal Method) 
—This shows the summary costs 
by boroughs of “Marine Unloading 
Method,” “Incinerators,” “Land Fills” 
(which are really “Truck Fills’), “Sales 
and Contract,” and the “Grand Total.” 
The cost of disposition does not include 
the cost of transporting the incinerator 


residue from the incinerator to the point — 
of disposal, whether it be to a marine | 


loading point or to a land-fill operation. 
This is hidden in collection costs as 
assembled elsewhere. 


Report Changes 


For functional control, functional ex- 
pense reports which present the cost of 
operations most certainly should be 
furnished more often than every three 
months. Such cost statistics pertaining 
to the direct costs of operation, exclusive 
of the distribution of indirect and 
administrative expenses, should be 
rendered at least monthly, and should 
be made available to management within 
five to ten days after the end of the 
month. The present large, unwieldy 
sheets should be reduced in size from 
18” x 36” to sheets 11” deep by 814” or 
17” wide, according to the columnar re- 
quirements. Such reports should be 
bound in sections, corresponding to the 
four functions of the Department, 
namely, Sweeping and Cleaning, Col- 
lection, Waste Disposal, and Snow Re- 
moval operations. There should also be 
a summary sheet, setting forth the total 
cost of operation for the entire Depart- 
ment. 


A complete revision of the present 
method of preparation of statistics, 
together with the reports rendered by 
this division, is therefore considered 





necessary in order that accurate and 
reliable costs be made available to execu- 
tives throughout the Department for 
operating control purposes. Specific rec- 
ommendations follow: 


(1) Present accounting procedures 
should be changed so that the classi- 
fications of maintenance costs now 
shown as indirect costs of operations 
can be accumulated and reported as 
direct charges to the several functions. 

(2) The present accounting proce- 
dures, which charge the several oper- 
ating divisions with the maintenance 
costs of rolling stock on a percentage 
basis, should be discontinued and re- 
placed by a system of accounting 
which would allocate the direct costs 
of labor, parts, and supplies of both 
major and minor repair jobs to each 
piece of equipment. Inasmuch as re- 
pair orders, now used in the Central 
Motor Repair Shop, itemize the extent 
of work performed, all that remains 
to be done is to process these through 
the main office accounting department. 

(3) The facilities of the I.B.M. 
equipment should be used to prepare 
an accurate distribution to the respec- 
tive pieces of equipment, and in turn 
these figures should be posted to a 
permanent record to give the running 
cost of maintenance of each truck, 
automobile, or other equipment. 


In order to decrease the size of the 
present reports and, at the same time, 
segregate the data to show direct con- 
trollable costs for management purposes, 
summary reports should be prepared in 
a form similar to that of Schedule 
on p. 

The district details of the five ele- 
ments of direct costs of operation shown 
on Schedule A should be presented as 
supporting schedules similar to that of 
Schedule A-1 on p. 

The form required for the Collection 
costs, Schedule A-2, would be similar, 
except that the Sweeping and Cleaning 
heading would be replaced by Operating 
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SUMMARY OF FUNCTIONAL EXPENSE 


Schedule A 


BUREAU OF STREET CLEANING AND WASTE COLLECTION 


FOR THE MONTH OF (OR PERIOD ENDED) 
— | = resonant weeneeeererinsneee eee 


Direct Costs: 
Direct Labor—Sweeping and Flushing 
Direct Charges to Section Stations 
Garages—Direct Labor, Materials and Supplies 
Maintenance of Rolling Stock 
Functional Administration and Supervision 


Total Direct Cost of Operation 
Square Yards Cleaned 
Cost per Square Yard Cleaned 


Indirect Costs: 
General Administration 
Administration of the Bureau of Motor Equipment 
Administration of the Bureau of Plant Maintenance 


Total Indirect Expense 


Total Expenses 


Manhattan 


Bronx Brooklyn Queens Richmond Total 





and Loading of Trucks. Other Schedules 
A-3, A-4, etc., would also require a 
change in headings to properly desig- 
nate the specific functions, but all would 
be of the same general construction. 

In addition to the Summaries of 
Borough Costs and supporting district 
schedules, a report which would sum- 
marize the functional cost and the total 
cost of operation for the Department of 
Sanitation should accompany the peri- 
odic reports. 


Measures of Performance 


The Department at present observes 
certain applications of performance 
standards. However, examination shows 
that figures purporting to indicate area 
cleaned, tons of refuse collected, amount 
of snow removed, etc., are distorted and 
Subject to error. 

Before realistic comparisons of per- 
formance can be made, valid standards 
must be set up. In the field of Street 
Cleaning, there must be ascertained: 


(1) Square yards of street (or 
curb-miles) to be cleaned. 


(2) Square yards of street actually 
cleaned. 


(8) Tons of litter swept up (a) by 
hand brooms and (b) by mechanical 
brooms. 

(4) Square yards (or curb-miles) 
that can be cleaned (a) by hand 
brooms and (b) by mechanical 
brooms. 

(5) Density of litter per curb-mile, 
or thousand square yards. 

(6) Unit cost per ton swept up by 
each of the two methods according to 
density per curb-mile. 

(7) Unit cost per curb-mile or 
thousand square yards, by each of the 
two methods. 


In the field of Refuse Collection data 
must be had as to: 
(1) Route-miles traveled by collec- 
tion crew or truck. 
(2) Tons of material collected by 
-erew or truck. 
(3) Tons of material collected per 
route-mile. 
(4) Density of collection per route- 
mile. 
(5) Unit cost per ton collected per 
route-mile according to density per 
route-mile. 
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SCHEDULE OF DIRECT COST OF STREET CLEANING 
BUREAU OF STREET CLEANING AND WASTE COLLECTION 
BOROUGH OF MANHATTAN 
FOR THE MONTH OF (OR PERIOD ENDED) 


Section 
Stations 
Amount 


Sweeping & 
Cleaning 
Amount 


District . 
Number 


1 


15 
Total 


Sq. Yd. 
Cleaned 


Cost per 
Sq. Yd. 
Cleaned 


Garages 
Amount 


Schedule A-1 
Functional Total 
Rolling Adminis- Direct 
Stock tration Cost 
Amount Amount Amount 


Number of Square Yards of Streets in Manhattan — 00 sq. yds. 


All of these data may vary between 
districts due to density of population, 
density of collected volume by reason of 
different social habits, and similar fac- 
tors. Hence in comparing one district 
with another, or one period of perform- 
ance with another, care must be taken 
to reconcile the difference either by 
explanation or through empirical allow- 
ances that will provide valid comparison 
on a realistic basis. 

Concerning operation of incinerators, 
it is well understood that cubic yard 
measurement of material is good only 
for engineering calculations applicable 
to fill operations. At best, cubic yardage 
varies widely due to methods of trans- 
port, number of loose cartons or tin 
cans in the refuse, etc., whereas ton- 
nage is more constant over a period of 
time. Also, tonnage may be ascertained 
by employing scales, whereas cubic 
yardage is obtainable only by estimating 
piled material or truck content. Ac- 
cordingly, there must be ascertained: 


(1) Weight of material delivered to 
incinerator, less the weight of that 


portion salvaged prior to charging 
furnaces. 

(2) Cost per ton of incineration 
process, including direct labor used in 
the operation, maintenance expense 
of the furnaces, and general overhead. 


Sanitation Operations in Other Cities 


Information was sought concerning 
practices as to methods followed, equip- 
ment applied, enabling statutes, cost of 
service, and personnel employed in 
other cities. The following were visited: 
Cincinnati, Chicago, Milwaukee, Detroit, 
Cleveland, Philadelphia, Baltimore, 
Washington, and Boston. 

The frequency of collection varies 
widely. Chicago and Milwaukee collect 
once a week the year round; Baltimore, 
twice a week; Detroit, weekly fo1 
garbage and every two weeks for non. 
combustible refuse. Washington gives 
twice-a-week garbage collection anc 
once-a-week for all other refuse 
Nowhere is collection frequency com. 
parable to New York’s. 


Baltimore and Los Angeles handle al 
waste from domestic or commercia 
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sources, without discrimination. The 
other cities leave commercial waste col- 
lection almost entirely to private con- 
tractors. 


No city even approximates the use of 
incineration in the City of New York. 
Chicago hauls all waste of any kind to 
open fills. Detroit and Los Angeles place 
ashes and nonburnable material in 
open fills. Baltimore uses open and sani- 
tary fills for ashes and nonburnable 
rubbish, and sanitary fills with an incin- 
erator for garbage. Boston’s garbage is 
entirely sold for hog-feeding, the rest 
of refuse going to sanitary fills. Detroit 
and Milwaukee use fills with a small 
amount of incineration for garbage. Los 
Angeles incinerates mixed rubbish, sells 
its garbage and its salvage from non- 
combustible material. Washington sells 
its garbage to “licensed Maryland hog- 
feeding’ and has one sanitary fill for 
the rest of refuse. Chicago deposits on 
privately owned land, as does Boston. In 
Cincinnati, all dump sites are city 
owned. The other cities utilize both 
types of disposal points, depending on 
distance from collection areas. 

Washington’s newly opened transfer 
station is worthy of particular mention. 
This is a modern dust-proof building 
in which the street collection trucks 
dump their loads either into farmers’ 
trucks, if garbage, or into large capacity 
semi-trailers, if rubbish. The collection 
truck then returns to its normal route 
while the semi-trailer makes the distant 
haul to disposal point. The advantage 
in this arrangement arises from the 


ability to minimize lost productive col- 
lection time and to have relatively few 
vehicles passing to and fro on through- 
highways. 

With regard to street cleaning, Balti- 
more, Washington, and Cincinnati do 
a good job using flushers only, followed 
by gang patrols (three or four broom 
men with a truck) who assemble the 
debris and load it for disposal. Boston 
has very few hand sweepers. It uses 
power brooms operating extensively at 
night. These pass through the business 
district once or more each 24 hours and 
through residential districts weekly. 
Cleveland and Detroit use end-loaders 
to load open-type trucks with swept-up 
debris, eliminating hand shoveling. In 
Washington, leaf sweepers have been 
successfully adopted to handle the fallen 
leaves from the enormous number of 
shade trees. 


Little equipment was observed with 
which New York’s Sanitation Depart- 
ment is not already familiar. 

It would be difficult, if not impossible, 
to find any city with experience com- 
parable to that of New York in the 
matter of incineration. This metropolis 
has led the way, not only in develop- 
ment but in installation, so that other 
cities await its verdict as to the best 
practice and design. 

Any attempt to compile cost figures 
from the various cities has proved 
impractical. This is due to the widely 
divergent practices followed and to the 
various organizational arrangements 
providing financial control. 


LONG-TERM PLANS 


Departmental Activities 


Between 1937 and 1948 it was the 
City’s policy to utilize refuse and waste 


for development of marginal land into 
park areas and landing fields. The ap- 
proaching exhaustion of suitable fill 
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sites caused policy to swing once more 
toward total incineration. Under date 
of August 19, 1948, the Board of Esti- 
mate passed a resolution, declaring as 
a matter of policy that burnable refuse 


should be disposed of by incineration, 


as follows: 


That immediate steps be taken to 
increase the efficiency of existing in- 
cinerators and to enforce the law 
relative to the separation of combus- 
tible and noncombustible material; 


that the program of repairs, rehabili- - 


tation, expansion and new construc- 
tion of incinerators be accelerated, 
with the end in view of having suff- 
cient incinerators in operation by the 
end of 1951 to enable the Department 
of Sanitation to terminate all dump- 
ing of garbage and combustible ma- 
terial in the land fills. 

This resolution thus became a direc- 
tive for the Department’s administra- 
tion and provided an objective for 
short-term attainment. Without chal- 
lenging the wisdom of formulating this 
policy, it should be noted that the pro- 
gram thus indicated cannot be met as 
scheduled. It is probable that the na- 
tional emergency lately arisen will cause 
much further delay. 


Refuse Disposal in New York City 


The report of the Director of Engi- 
neering, “Waste Disposal Facilities 
Program,” December, 1950, concludes 
that separation of combustible from 
noncombustible material is neither 
practical nor economical. Concurrence 
is found with this (but not entirely for 
the reasons given therein). 

The Department estimates that incin- 
‘eration requirements by 1970 will be 
12,600 tons per summer working day. 
However, this is based on estimates of 
population for New York City of 
8,375,000 in 1960 and 8,550,000 in 1970. 
Based on population estimates of the 
Mayor’s Committee on Management 


Survey of 8,257,000 “in “19600 %ane 
8,152,000 in 1970, the requirements 
would be 11,800 tons per summer work- 
ing day.* 

In general, the Department’s long- 
term programing gives little attention 
to other factors such as changing stand- 
ards of living, changes in packaging of 
consumer goods, greater use of disposal 
facilities built into dwellings, etc.; and 
also it places too much emphasis on 
theoretical population increases. 


Full Incineration Program 


Operation of a full incineration pro- 
gram in 1950 would have reduced the 
tonnage of refuse hauled to fills by 37 
percent and the volume of such material, 
measured in cubic yards, by 69 percent 
over what actually occurred. Removing 
ashes from consideration (since under 
any program they would go to the fill 
directly), the comparison is still more 
impressive. The 1950 limited incinerator 
capacity required hauling to the fills 
material other than ashes weighing 
2,752,937 tons, or 15,053,443 cu. yds. A 
full incineration program would have 
lowered this to 1,024,920 tons, or 
2,049,840 cu. yds., a reduction of 63 per- 
cent measured in tonnage and of 87 
percent measured in cubic yardage. 

In the foregoing, the effect of the sale 
of steam ashes is ignored. The extent to 
which sales have been made in the past 
is insignificant so far as reducing the 
volume of material to be disposed; 
only 56,578 tons were sold in 1950. 


If the announced policy of the Board 
of Estimate is to be implemented, the 





*Ep. NoTE: Somewhat lower figures are 
given in the Trundle Report as submitted. 
However, Trundle engineers in conference 
agreed to upward revision because of revi- 
sions in the Mayor’s Committee population 
estimates, those mentioned here being higher 
than preliminary figures given by the Com- 
mittee to the engineers. 
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Department must provide, based on its 
figures, incinerator facilities to handle 
3,410,250 tons of garbage and rubbish 
per year, and a fill area to receive 
annual incinerator residue of 1,115,955 
tons and 1,376,000 tons of ashes, or a 
total fill disposal of 2,491,955 tons, 
approximating 5,671,900 cu. yds. 

The incineration facilities in opera- 
tion have a rated capacity of 5,550 tons 
per day, or an actual peak performance 
probably not exceeding 5,000 tons per 
day, at present. This is found in 45 
furnaces in 11 locations. As already 
stated, the expansion program is 
planned to provide a peak load capacity 
of 12,600 tons per day, premised upon 
820 work-days a year or 26.6 work-days 
a month, to handle the yearly volume 
of 3,710,250 tons anticipated in 1970. 
This is to be accomplished by modern- 
ization or by enlarging the present 10 
units, scrapping 1 obsolete unit, and 
adding 6 additional facilities. 


An 11,800-ton daily maximum capac- 
ity is a much more reasonable estimate 
upon which to evaluate the size of the 
long-range incinerator program. To this 
extent, the Department’s figures would 
have to be modified in the detailed de- 
velopment of actual incinerator con- 
struction. 


_ Cost of Incinerators—The cost of de- 


sign and construction to complete the 


program is apparently based upon an 
average unit figure per nominal ton of 
facility capacity. This figure is $5,000 
per ton for a new plant; reduced for 
enlarging a present plant, using pres- 
ent structure; and further reduced for 
rehabilitation of a present plant with- 
out increasing its capacity. The pro- 
sram report of the Director of Engi- 
neering gives no explanation, however, 
as to application of a unit cost-per-ton 
figure which would account for the 


new Bronx plant projected as cost- 
ing $6 million for 900 tons, as compared 
to the new Richmond plant costing 
$3 million for 300 tons. 


Judging from comparable cost figures 
obtained in other cities, these allow- 
ances per ton unit appear very high. 
Washington, Philadelphia, and Cleve- 
land sanitation department experts 
informed this survey that, in their con- 
sidered opinion, an allowance of $3,500 
per nominal ton capacity is more in line 
with present day costs for such facil- 
ities. Design competition should be 
resorted to. 


Incinerator Design and Operating Ex- 
pense—The program contemplates the 
complete mechanization of all units. 
This applies primarily to mechanically 
stoked furnaces as compared to man- 
ually stoked units. While the improve- 
ment unquestionably results in a higher 
capital expenditure, it is justified by 
improved operating results. 

Possibly the most tangible benefit 
arises from reduced direct labor cost. 
The Zerega Avenue (Bronx) and the 
West 215th Street (Manhattan) incin- 
erators are nearly identical plants, 
equipped with manually stoked furnaces. 
When operating at normal capacity, and 
with full charges available, they present 
a cost of $1.60 per ton for direct labor. 
The Betts Avenue incinerator is 
equipped with mechanically stoked fur- 
naces and when all are in operation the 
direct labor cost is expected to be $1.06 
per ton. The Gansevoort installation 
when completed should achieve a cost 
of $0.91 per ton, projecting the unit cost 
figures achieved at Betts Avenue. It 
may be possible to reduce this last figure 
further by elimination of trucking of 
residue. 

Imperative in any modern facility is 
a dust-arresting means to minimize 
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escape of flyash. This dust arresting 
constitutes a complex engineering prob- 
lem because of the variable quality of 
the material being charged, which 
causes quick changes in flue gas tem- 
peratures and alters the density of the 
stack discharge. As a consequence, 
what at one moment seems to be a rea- 
sonably clear atmosphere around the 
incinerator site will change to one full 
of fine odorous dust. Those responsible 


for design of future incinerators in New © 


York City will find it necessary to pro- 
vide a solution to this nuisance factor, 
if public antipathy to a proposed site is 
to be overcome. 


According to the experience of Amer- 
ican municipalities, the useful life of an 
incinerator is shorter than is often real- 
ized. It was reported by Dr. Rolf 
Eliassen before an American Society of 
Civil Engineers meeting in April, 1949, 
that of 98 installations taken out of 
service in the past 10 years, 71 had been 
used 15 years or more, 39 for 20 years 
or more, and 9 for 30 years or more. 
Thus, the Department would be well ad- 
vised in estimating that the capital 
investment in incinerator equipment 
(furnaces, machinery, etc.) should be 
depreciated in not more than 20 years, 
whereas the building structure alone 
may reasonably be depreciated on a 40- 
year basis. 


Incinerator Sites—No exact locations 
have been proposed for the new incin- 
erator facilities. In the report by the 
Director of Engineering, sites have been 
suggested, selected by “center-of-grav- 
ity’? method. This shows a selected loca- 
tion that would provide a minimum col- 
lection-haulage distance coupled with 
maximum volume to be picked up. Other 
factors have not been taken into ac- 
count. For instance, the new Richmond 
Incinerator is suggested to be located at 


Brielle Avenue and Graves Street, the 
center point of the Borough. As this is 
adjacent to Sea View Hospital, objec- 
tion may be anticipated. Since only 
approximate sites for new plants are 
mentioned, it may be presumed that final 
locations will reflect direct highways, 
parking availability, and ease of access. 
The Department’s unit refuse-hauling 
cost is given as $0.30 per ton mile. 
Hence, the distance that collection 
trucks must travel to reach an inciner- 
ator and the haul necessary to carry 
away the refuse must be given very 
careful consideration. 

The Director’s report omits any 
discussion as to the advisability of con- 
tinuing operations or increasing capac- 
ity of present locations. It must be pre- 
sumed that, before appropriation is 
made for a particular project, an engi- 
neering study will be made to determine, 
for instance, whether merging two old 
plants, as in Manhattan, into an en- 
tirely new unit in a more acceptable 
location might be advisable. Such a 
survey might indicate both an economic 


advantage, reflected in cost of opera- 


tion, and full acceptance by the neigh- 
borhood. 

Although the Department’s report 
finds waterfront locations undesirable, 
the future limitation of the City to 
marine fills makes it evident that water- 
front sites for incinerators are de- 
cidedly preferable to interior locations. 


Other Facilities 


Waterfront Stations—At this time there 
are eight waterfront stations in use, 
with one under construction. Their com- 
bined receiving capacity is ample to 
handle the current volume of tonnage 
disposed of by marine transport, indi- 
cating a surplus capacity in the future. 
The present stations are poorly located 
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to provide minimum hauling cost for the 
trucks delivering to them. A single 
waterfront station can receive the resi- 
due from three incinerators. Obviously, 
its site should be chosen to service them 
economically. At the same time, col- 
lected ashes by-pass the incinerators, 
and the volume of these ashes, heaviest 
in winter months, must be kept in mind. 
The Department’s long-range pro- 
gram should entail no increase of 
marine loading facilities, but instead 
should relocate the present stations to 
maximum advantage. In so doing, it is 
expected that the new plants will be 
constructed so as to be fully enclosed, 
with means for dust suppression and 
for spraying of loaded barges. 
Replacement of the present facilities 
and modernization of stations to be con- 
tinued in use amount to a grand total 
of $12.1 million, but no information is 
supplied that permits comment as to 
justification of construction expense. 


Refuse Receiving Areas or Fills—Attain- . 


ment of a full incineration program will 
reduce the cubic yardage of material 
sent to fills by approximately 70 per- 
cent. Even without this reduction, pres- 
ent land fills will not be exhausted for 
from four to seven years, at the present 
disposal rate. 


Full incineration of garbage and rub- 
bish may be expected to treble the life 
of existing fills. Fresh Kills, an area 
approximating 2,600 acres, which now 
receives 8,900,000 cu. yds. (more than 
half of the total refuse and ashes col- 
lected in all New York), has an esti- 
mated life of 10 years. With full incin- 
eration it would last until 1981, if it 
received only residue and ashes at an 
annual rate of 2,968,900 cu. yds. How- 
ever, the plans of the Department con- 
template that, once the full incineration 
program is in effect, land fills, as con- 





trasted to marine-supplied fills, will be 
discontinued. Specifically this means 
that Fresh Kills would then receive the 
City’s entire residue and all ash dis- 
posal, computed as approximating 
5,662,000 cu. yd., which would then give 
it an estimated life of 16 to 20 years. 


In the past, when the Department 
sought to utilize a given site for refuse 
disposal, the proposal aroused strong 
opposition in the neighborhood, because 
the material had a large component of 
garbage and loose paper. Under full in- 
cineration the deposit would be reduced 
to a solid residue and ashes. If properly 
covered as deposited, the operation 
should prove much more acceptable. 


Marine Hauling Operations—At this 
writing, the Department has 3 tugs and 
40 barges available for their marine 
hauling operation. It seems apparent 
this is an ample amount of equipment. 


Garages—The Department’s program 
calls for housing all collection and street 
cleaning equipment in modern struc- 
tures, strategically located. Some 21 
new buildings are contemplated, to cost 
possibly $30 million. The over-all desir- 
ability of this development is fully con- 
curred with. 


New garage facilities should embody 
the following provisions, as previously 
recommended: 


(a) The quarters for personnel 
should accommodate all supervision 
and sanitation men employed in the 
district, meaning that section sta- 
tions should be eliminated entirely 
from the departmental organization. 

(b) Buildings should provide stor- 
age space for vehicles currently as- 
signed but they should eliminate 
“dead” storage. Vehicles out of use 
for the season should be kept in more 
remote and less expensive sites. 

(c) The. servicing of vehicles at 
garages should be limited to fueling, 
lubrication, and the simplest repairs. 
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All repairs requiring the services of 
mechanics should be moved to a cen- 
tral automotive repair shop. 


(d) The construction and design 
of new garages should provide only 
undercover parking for vehicles. This 


part of the structure should be of the 


openside type, eliminating enclosing 
walls and windows, which are an 
unnecessary protective refinement for 
heavy all-weather vehicles. 


Transfer Stations—Districts in Man- 


hattan and Bronx and the westerly dis- — 


tricts of Brooklyn and Queens are 
within reasonably short hauling dis- 
tances from the waterfront and pro- 
posed incinerator locations. There re- 
mains the problem of handling material 
collected in the interior districts of 
Queens and Brooklyn. | 


The major item in operation cost for 
refuse collection and street cleaning, 
as for residue disposal, is found 
in transportation charges. Since the 
distances to be traveled are fixed, the 
most obvious solution would seem to be 


to increase the size of unit pay load. 


The city of Washington affords an 
excellent example of a transfer-station 
installation. This is a totally enclosed 
building with two levels reached by 
ramps. The collection trucks drive in to 
the top level and dump their loads into 
hopper bins which in turn empty into 
large-capacity, specially designed, semi- 
trailer tractor trucks on the lower 
level. These tractor trucks hold ap- 
proximately the contents of five collec- 
tion trucks and when filled make the 
long haul to the ultimate disposal point. 
In the case of New York, such a 
transfer station would be the South 
Shore Incinerator or possibly the 
Flushing Incinerator, whichever was 
indicated to receive the load at the time 
of dispatch. Another good application 
of this transfer-station principle might 
be found in Richmond. The Department 
should investigate fully the possibility 
of applying this transfer-station prin- 


* ciple. 


SUPPLEMENTARY REPORT 


Man-Hour Utilization 


The Bureau of Fiscal Service reports 
for the quarter ended June 30, 1950, 
the following payroll figures covering 
the cost of sweeping operations: Hand 
Sweeping, $1,394,892; Machine Sweep- 
ing, $13,130. These figures do not rep- 
resent the proportion of streets cleaned 
by either method. Obviously, from the 
payroll viewpoint, too little machine 
sweeping is done in proportion to hand 
sweeping as indicated by the 100 to 1 
ratio above. Mechanical brooms can 
never, of course, entirely replace manual 
broom and push carts, because of inac- 
cessible locations, traffic congestion, and 


similar factors. However, a great deal 
more machine sweeping can be done. 


Centralizing Section Stations —AIt is 
understood that the Department has 
already acted in part on the recommen- 
dation to eliminate section headquarters 
stations. On the basis of eliminating 30 
section stations immediately susceptible 
to such treatment without loss of oper- 
ating efficiency, it has announced a po- 
tential saving of $56,398 per year. It 
is the engineers’ opinion that, when the 
idea is fully carried out, at least half 
of the 240-odd section stations can be 
eliminated with a saving in annual 
expense of $250,000. 
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Consolidating the section control or- 
ganization and allowing a single field 
foreman to direct a larger work force, 
both in number and distribution, should 
permit the elimination of approximately 
150 section foremen. Estimating the 
annual pay of this grade as $3,800, the 
saving would be $570,000.* 


Frequency of Collections 


In this phase of the study, each of 
the Department’s operational districts 
was visited and observed. Pertinent 
statistical information was solicited and 
received first from the central head- 
quarters, then confirmed as to authen- 
ticity at the borough or district office 
as seemed desirable. 

Paralleling this, some areas were 
visited several times to determine any 
special characteristics that might affect 
frequency of collections in that type of 
locality. 


Volume of Refuse—An analysis of the 
statistical data presented by the Divi- 
sion of Functional Expense shows 
that the tons of refuse, including ashes, 
collected in the year ended December, 
1950, as compared with the year ended 
December, 1949, declined sharply. Every 
sanitation district in the City, except 
two, also showed a decline. In those 
showing an increase, the rise in collec- 
tion volume was insignificant. 


The declining volume in tonnage to be 
collected emphasizes that present fre- 
quency of collections is considered ade- 
quate over the City as a whole. No 
factual justification was found for 
yielding to the demand from certain 
quarters that all districts now receiving 
triweekly collections should be given 
daily collections, or even that all sec- 





*EpD. Note: The figure, $270,000, appearing 
in the multilith copy of the full Report is a 
computational error, subsequently corrected by 
the engineers. 


tions of a given district should be uni- 
formly treated. 


Within those districts now receiving 
triweekly collections, the Department 
has provided daily collection along 
built-up congested avenues, where ex- 
perience has demonstrated the local 
need for such service. No sanitation 
district in New York receives, as a mat- 
ter of routine, less than three collec- 
tions per week. 


The project staff believes that certain 
exceptions are very necessary when 
dealing with operations as large and 
complex as those found in the Depart- 
ment. Thus, it was noted that the 
Bedford-Stuyvesant housing project, 
District 43, now receiving triweekly 
collections, is very badly served. Con- 
ditions are most unwholesome and un- 
sanitary in this particular locality and 
should be corrected by providing daily 
collections. 


Analysis of Collection Frequency—At 
first sight it appears from analysis that 
Borough-wise the Bronx is receiving 
unnecessary daily service when com- 
pared with Brooklyn, because of the 
former’s much smaller tonnage per 
curb-mile. However, breakdown of these 
Boroughs by districts indicates that, 
although possibly two districts in the 
Bronx may be receiving unnecessary 
daily collection, most of the districts 
are comparable to Manhattan, where 
daily collections are universally agreed 
as being essential. The low Borough- 
average is caused in two districts which 
have a low population density and a 
large curb-mileage, with triweekly col- 
lection. 


On the other hand, if tonnage figures 
for the Bronx and Manhattan are ac- 
ceptable criteria, then Brooklyn has not 
been receiving daily collection where it 
should. This is borne out by the fact 
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that Brooklyn has a much lower public 
acceptance of the service given than 
either Manhattan or the Bronx, as was 
indicated in the opinion survey referred 
to in the main Report. 


Various reasons have been given for 
Borough disparities, such as the fact 
that Queens, which is a newer Bor- 
ough than Brooklyn, has been built 
largely from people drawn from areas 
where daily collection was customary, 


so that in their new location they | 


brought pressure for equally frequent 
service. Since such objections to the 
services rendered are based on non- 
operational factors, they are naturally 
not susceptible to resolution by strictly 
engineering or statistical methods. A 
decision as to frequency of collection 
will have to depend largely upon a prior 
decision as to what level of performance 
may be considered as standard. Thus, 
taking into consideration the expres- 
sion of public opinion previously indi- 
cated, responsible officials could decide 
that the general level in Brooklyn was 
adequate by making feasible a reduc- 
tion in other areas of similar charac- 
teristics. 


Potential Savings on Reduced Frequency 
—It should be understood that savings 
to be realized from a decrease in the 
frequency of service can be derived only 
from a reduction in the percentage of 
the working day devoted to truck travel 
between collection points. The quantity 
of material to be collected will be the 
same regardless of frequency. The con- 
stant time allowances, such as fatigue 
time, roll call time, etc., which are 
allowed the truck crew, remain the 
same. Likewise, the hauling time from 
the point of last pickup to places for 
dumping is not affected by a change. 
Finally, the minutes of loading time per 
pound at each collection stop is not 


affected, as doubling the weight doubles 
the minutes of loading time. Only the 
minutes of travel time between collec- 
tion points is affected by a change m 
the frequency of collection. 

The inquiry was developed by select- 
ing three sanitation districts—Nos. 25, 
35, and 65—and making detailed compu- 
tations as to the savings that would 
accrue from reduced frequency of col- 
lection. 


The total cost of collection for the 
five Boroughs as given by the Bureau 
of Fiscal Services for the quarter ended 
March 31, 1951, was $7,388,944 to col- 
lect 1,090,556 tons, giving a unit cost 
of $6.77 per ton. In this period, 56.3 
percent of the tonnage was collected by 
trucks giving daily service and 483.7 
percent by trucks giving triweekly 
service. Applying the potential savings 
of $0.096 per ton derived from District 
25 to the proportion of the tonnage 
represented by the daily collection 
service, and applying the $0.69 per ton 
derived from District 35 to the propor- 
tion of tonnage represented by the tri- 
weekly service, would give an over-all 
theoretical quarterly saving of $387,757 
(or $1,551,028 per year), should all 
triweekly service areas be reduced to 
once-a-week service and all daily service 
areas (i.e., Six days a week) be reduced 
to five-days-a-week service. The actual 
annual savings would be less than this 
theoretical projection due to the fact 
that the first quarter represents the 
maximum tonnage on a seasonal basis. 
In other words, the City’s collection 
expense would have been reduced by 
5 percent for the quarter period. 


It should be noted that no such com- 
prehensive cut in collection service is 
practical. If such reduction in frequency 
of collection is undertaken to any con- 
siderable extent, other factors would 
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enter that would offset much of the 
savings indicated. 


It is emphasized that frequency of 
collection rests on three fundamental 
factors: (1) the total amount of mate- 
rial to be removed; (2) the rapidity 
with which it accumulates; and (3) the 
ability of the householder to store it 
while awaiting removal. These factors 
vary in local as well as Borough or 
district areas. They change from day 
to day, from season to season, as well 
as from one year to the next. Mondays 
and Tuesdays are the heaviest days of 
the week. Total tonnage is lowest in the 
third quarter and highest in the first 
quarter of the year, as computed by 
Boroughs but not necessarily in every 
component district of the Borough. 
Hence, application of a change in fre- 
quency to handle the highly variable 
load can be based only upon detailed 
and immediate examination of local 
factors. 


Leaving out consideration of health 
and good housekeeping, less frequent 
collections would only build up peak 
tonnages to be handled when the refuse 
was finally picked up. Besides this ele- 
ment, the congestion at the disposal 
points (incinerators) would increase, 
meaning that refuse would have to be 
stored in great amounts at the incinera- 
tors while awaiting combustion dis- 
posal. In short, the best condition is 
obtained when the refuse moves con- 
tinuously and smoothly from its gen- 
eration to its ultimate disposal with the 
least possible storing or handling. Only 
when the volume of refuse decreases 
materially in any particular district or 
section is it feasible to eliminate col- 
lection. 


The weight per truckload figures 
compiled by the Department were ex- 
amined. They give conclusive evidence 


that the trucks are being loaded as fully 
as is practical. This is verified by the fact 
that one cubic yard of rubbish on the 
average weighs 400 pounds, or one-fifth 
of a ton. Hence, truckload weights of 
2.53 tons to 3.62 tons would mean loads 
of 13 to 18 cu. yd., which is 85 per- 
cent of the rated capacity of the 
majority of the trucks (15 to 21 cu. 
yd.). The impossibility of securing 
complete compaction with noncompac- 
tor type trucks, which comprise 50 per- 
cent of the fleet, makes 85 percent an 
optimum loading ratio. 


Formulation for Collection Frequency— 
Determination of collection frequencies 
cannot be reduced to a single, simple 
formula. As mentioned previously, the 
three most important ones are: (1) 
amount of refuse to be removed; (2) 
rate of refuse accumulation; and (3) 
storage capacity of householder. 


Other important factors are truck 
capacities, distances to be traveled, type 
of refuse, and type of area. 


All these factors are related to one 
another and vary according to the basic 
conditions that exist in each district or 
collection area. These relationships are 
expressed in four simple formulas: 


P(480—c—nd 
Formula A W Se 


This formula establishes the optimum use of a truck 
for a given set of conditions, where 


W = weight per day, in pounds. 


P = weight of average full load, in pounds. 
t — minutes of stop, plus travel time to load P 
pounds. 
480 — hour day, exclusive of lunch hour. 
¢ = constant time allowance in full day — in 


minutes. This factor includes fatigue rest-time 
and is recognized in the Department as 80 


minutes. 


n <= number of truck loads in day, minus last 
load of day (usually a partial load), 
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d = average time allowance, round trip, from 
collection route to deposit point. 


g == average time allowance from collection point 
to garage or directly from deposit point to 
garage. 


PnK 


This formula establishes the truck days required for 


collection, where 


Formula B 


X = truck days required. 


Ty = tons per year to be collected. 

P = tons per truck load. 

n == loads per day per truck. 

K = number of working days. 
Formula C — a 


This formula establishes the amount of refuse accumu- 


lated for an average family unit, where : 


Y = pounds of refuse per day. 


Wp = pounds of refuse per year per person. 
F = number of persons in family unit. 
d = number of days per year. 


(Family unit is considered to be 50 ft. of curb.) 


oN” 
We 
This formula establishes the amount of storage capacity 
the family unit must provide for daily collection fre- 


Formula D = 


quency, where 
Z = number of 20 gal. cans. 
Y = pounds of refuse per day. 
We == pounds of refuse in a 20 gal. can. 


For triweekly collection: 


Pune’) 
We 
For biweekly collection: 
Z — 3Y 
We 


These formulas point out some very 
basic considerations. Formula A, for 
instance, has established to the satisfac- 
tion of the bureau an average load of 
3.0 tons per truck and an average haul 
of 3 loads per truck per day. These 
values, when used in Formula B, dem- 


onstrate that for a given district and 
volume the number of truck-days re- 
quired remains constant regardless of 
frequency. For example, if two areas 
receiving daily collection are placed on 
an every other day collection basis, the’ 
number of trucks in each area will be 
doubled, but truckloads in the two areas 
will be the same as before, no matter 
what frequency of collection is used. 
Provided the trucks are loaded prop- 
erly, the only saving is in travel time. 
This theoretically could be in the order 
of magnitude of 5 percent by a reduc- 
tion of all triweekly service to once a 
week, and all six days per week service 
to five days per week. 


The limiting factor (theoretically 
speaking) will be the amount of refuse 
which the City is willing to have ac- 
cumulate along the curb pending arrival 
of a truck. 


Formula C determines the density of 
collection along the collection route and, 
with Formula D, establishes the theo- 
retical frequency required to maintain 
the required degree of service. Obvi- 


ously, the factor values used in the 


formulas will vary by type of area, 
equipment, amount of refuse, etc. The 
Department should establish the neces- 
sary measurement standards, as recom- 
mended in Chapter VIII of the main 
Report, to implement these determina- 
tions more completely. 


Thereafter, the Department must 
watch certain “barometers” to be sure 
that conditions have not warranted a 
change in measurement standards. This 
means: 

(1) A constant check should be 
kept on the average weight per truck 
by type of vehicle to be sure that fre- 


quency is not so great as to cause 
trucks to return only partially loaded. 


(2) The average number of min- 
utes for loading and travel time 
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should be watched so that the situa- 
tion does not arise where the fre- 
quency is too high, resulting in sani- 
tation men working a short day 
because there is nothing left in the 
area to collect. 


(38) Conversely, to guard against 
the frequency being too low, there 
must be constant inspection of the 
area each day to see that no accumu- 
lation of refuse is uncollected prior 
to the regular quitting time. In this 
connection, too many calls for help, 
in the form of an extra truck to be 
sent out, would be a danger signal. 


(4) In connection with all of the 
above, there should also be periodic 
checking of public opinion, on a rela- 
tively simple but meaningful basis, 


to make sure that the Department is 

fulfilling its public obligations. 

From a management standpoint, ef- 
fective administration will not be ad- 
vanced solely by introducing formulas. 
Strengthening management and super- 
vision, as suggested in the Report, is also 
a major requirement. With adequate 
management supervision, the Depart- 
ment should be continuously engaged in 
reviewing the problem of frequency and 
should from time to time shift the 
practice, not primarily for entire dis- 
tricts, but for specific blocks and 
streets, after due notice and education 
of the local public.* 


CHECKLIST OF MAJOR FINDINGS 


Bureau of Street Cleaning and 
Waste Collection 


(1) Methods and practices applicable 
City-wide are not determined at top 
level but are left to district or sectional 
supervisors to carry out as they see fit. 
Central bureau headquarters should 
fully control not only the policies but 
also the activities of all operating units. 


(2) Field supervision is based upon 
section units which are too numerous 
and small to take full advantage of effi- 
sient administration. These section sta- 
ions should be abolished and the dis- 
rict garage established as operational 
neadquarters and reporting point for 
all personnel of the district. (Possible 
annual savings, $250,000; the Depart- 
ment has already acted in part to the 
extent of $56,000 in savings.) 


(3) Field supervision of working 
erews is carried on by men on foot. 
Motorizing all supervision (with certain 


exceptions in highly congested areas) 
will cut down the number of supervisors 
required and will increase their effec- 
tiveness. (Potential saving, $570,000.) 


*ED. NoTE: The Mayor’s Committee had 
requested additional information from the 
consultants on Stores and on Yardsticks of 
Performance. However, in their letter trans- 
mitting their Supplementary Report, the con- 
sultants stated: 

“We have omitted any further comment on 
Stores, for the reason that this operation is 
under the Department of Purchases, and other 
than pointing out the deficiencies that affect 
the operation of the Department of Sanitation, 
we do not believe it is within our province to 
make the detail installation recommendations 
that would be necessary. The report (M-11) 
submitted by the Bureau of the Budget amply 
covers the improvements that should be made. 


“With regard to Yardsticks of Performance, 
we are not elaborating on this subject because: 
(a) further details on forms and procedures 
would involve an installation project which 
was beyond the scope of our study—the pat- 
tern to be followed for such a project; and 
(b) until the Department of Sanitation col- 
lects the type of data required and suggested 
in the Report, nothing can be accomplished 
towards this end. We believe the Department 
is fully capable of organizing this project 
with its own staff, if it is willing to accept 
the pattern that has been recommended.” 
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(4) Frequency of collection service— 
daily in Manhattan and populous sec- 
tions of Brooklyn, the Bronx, and 
Queens, and not less than three times 
weekly elsewhere — is entirely ade- 


quate. As a matter of public policy, it. 


should not be changed.* 

(5) Collection of combustible refuse, 
garbage and rubbish, separate from the 
noncombustible, following the prece- 
dent of certain other cities, would be 
uneconomical and inexpedient for New 
York. 

(6) Use of mechanical brooms for 
street cleaning has not been fully ex- 
ploited because of the hampering effect 
of parked cars. Parking on opposite 
sides of the street on alternate days 
should be extended from the test dis- 
tricts as soon as possible, and a much 
greater percentage of sweeping should 
be handled mechanically. 

(7) Distribution of mobile equipment 
has not adequately followed the need 
for such equipment. The bureau should 
make a thorough survey of area re- 
quirements and make proper reassign- 
ments. 

(8) Relay trucks for rubbish collec- 
tion have not been used fully enough. 


Management Techniques and Controls 


(9) Departmental reports completely 
fail to disclose the effectiveness of per- 
formance and have little value for cost 
control purposes. Many basic forms 
from which such data are compiled are 
needlessly complicated and duplicative. 
Standard payroll forms, time cards, job 
tickets, and similar documentary data 
should be adopted. 

(10) Preparation and maintenance of 
expense budgets are unduly laborious 





* Ep. Note: Detailed formulation on the 
rationale dictating frequencies is furnished in 
the Supplementary Report. Potential savings 
are less than would be expected on first 
thought. 


because of manual posting. The state- 
ments lack vital comparisons. The func- 
tional form of expense budget, i. e., the 
“program budget,” should be required 
by the Commissioner, if only for de- 
partmental purposes. 

(11) Accounting for stores and sup- 
plies has many arbitrary practices that 
nullify close operating control and add 
to the operating expense. Joint study of 
corrective measures should be under- 


taken with the Department of Pur- 


chase, with reference also to the report 
(M-11) prepared by the Division of 
Analysis. 

(12) Functional expense analyses are 
highly unrealistic, and fail to show any 
comparison with prior performance or 
any acceptable norm. In addition, pres- 
entation is poorly organized, and forms 
are needlessly complicated and are fur- 
nished too infrequently and too late. 

(13) Adequate measures of operating 
performance are completely lacking in 
reports prepared for top management. 
Comparisons are drawn on factors that 
have no realistic bearing on operating 
efficiency. Standards should be estab- 
lished by setting up statistical proced- 
ures which will provide good experience 
norms to measure the performance of 
each district. The direct and indirect 
savings that can be realized from these 
performance controls should exceed 10 
percent of the payrolls involved.* 


Equipment and Facilities 
(14) ** 





*EpD. NOTE: This estimate of 10 percent is 
given in the Major Findings of the final 
Report as an estimate based on the experience 
of the engineers. It is not documented as a 
calculated saving in the body of the con- 
sultants’ Report. 

**Rip, NOTE: Paragraph 14, appearing in 
the Major Findings of the final Report, was 
subsequently withdrawn by the engineers as 
based on erroneous data. It had to do with 
the percentage of the Department’s truck fleet 
out for repairs. 
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(15) Maintenance of the truck fleet 
should be improved. Proper cost rec- 
ords should be kept on individual vehi- 
cles. Required service should be sched- 
uled to use night or weekend hours. 


(16) Compactor-Escalator type collec- 
tion trucks should become the standard 
collection unit for future purchases. 


(17) New York lags behind other 
cities in the use of mechanical brooms. 


(18) The Department’s heavy mobile 
equipment used for land filling, as well 
as the marine units, barges, and tugs, 
are all well chosen for their purposes, 
are adequate in number and uniformly 
well maintained. 

(19) Truck maintenance should be 
performed at a central motor repair 
shop, and the garage structures should 
be used simply for storage of assigned 
vehicles, for fueling and lubrication and 
the simplest repairs, and for headquar- 
ters of district personnel. 


Long-Term Plans 


(20) Incineration of garbage and rub- 
bish is the most economical and satis- 
factory method of final disposal in the 
City of New York. 


(21) Ultimate incinerator require- 
ments for 1970 have been based on an 
estimated refuse of 0.433 ton per capita. 
Other factors, such as changes in 
‘social and economic conditions and tech- 
nological advances, do not appear in 
the analysis of the problem. However, 
these factors should be considered to 
affect requirements whether the popula- 
tion changes or not. 

(22) The full incineration program 
anticipates the installation of 5 addi- 
tional facilities, or a total of 16 inciner- 
ators. The modernization and/or en- 
largement of present units plus the new 
ones will produce a peak capacity of 
approximately 12,600 tons. This is more 


than sufficient for any foreseeable re- 
quirement, which actually may not ex- 
ceed 11,800 tons per summer day.* 


(23) The Department’s plan of mod- 
ernizing present units, primarily by 
providing mechanical stoking, is highly 
desirable because of the economies ob- 
tainable in costs of operation. However, 
before any further steps are taken to 
complete this whole program, detailed 
engineering studies should be made of 
sites, types of construction, possible 
modernizations, and consolidations. 


(24) The higher capital cost of me- 
chanically stoked incinerators is war- 
ranted by the much lower operating 
cost. Locations of incinerators on water- 
front sites will reduce the cost of resi- 
due haulage. 


(25) The present nine waterfront 
loading stations have ample capacity to 


handle current volumes or tonnages for 


marine transport, but are poorly locat- 
ed for minimum hauling cost. 


(26) The full incinerator program 
will reduce the present volume going to 
fills by two-thirds. If disposal opera- 
tions were to be continued at the pres- 
ent rate, land and marine fills would 
last from 4 to 10 years. If the City had 
full incineration today the same fills 
would last from 12 to 31 years. 


(27) The Department’s own engineer- 
ing report does not look beyond the 
capacity of the presently available fills. 
The long-range urgency of this ultimate 
disposal problem should require the ini- 
tiation of engineering studies leading to 
the acquisition of additional areas.** 





*Ep. Note: The estimate of 11,800 was 
raised from the 11,000 mentioned in the final 
Report because of revision of preliminary 
population figures supplied to the engineers. 

** Ep, Note: The engineers have withdrawn 


their specific mention of the Jamaica Bay 
area in this connection. 
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(28) District garages should be cen- 
trally located in their respective areas; 
and (as previously stated) all repair 
and maintenance functions should be 
moved to a centrally located mainte- 
nance shop. ) 

(29) Where distant hauls are neces- 
sary to waterfront or incinerator loca- 
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tions, hauling costs become prohibitive. 
The feasibility of intermediate collec- 
tion transfer stations should be investi- 
gated. The Department’s estimate of 
unit cost of $5,000 per ton for new in- 
cinerator capacity is high, compared 
with the experience of other large cities; 
$3,500 per ton would be more realistic.* 


SECTION 2 


ACTION OF THE MAYOR'S COMMITTEE 


(1) In general, the Mayor’s. Commit- 
tee endorses the Department’s major 
programs and policies and its general 
management improvement programs 
advanced in recent years, many of 
which have resulted from investigations 
conducted by the Division of Analysis 
of the Bureau of the Budget, and by 
the Citizens Budget Commission. While 
the Committee’s engineers call for a 
great deal more mechanical sweeping, 
(see paragraph 4) studies and further 
plans in that direction are already un- 
der way in the Department, and the 
emphasis should be on continued inten- 
sification rather than on a totally new 
line of action. Similarly, the engineers’ 
recommendations for elimination of sec- 
tion stations (see paragraph 7), with 
consequent large-scale economies in 
manpower’ estimated as_ possibly 
amounting to $250,000 annually, are al- 
ready under way as part of the Depart- 
ment’s program. The engineers further 
advocate providing supervisors with 
motor vehicles, where possible, and cite 
a potential saving of $570,000 by a con- 
sequent reduction in the numbers of 
field foremen (see paragraph 7). The 


Committee recognizes that the above 
recommendations made by the Commit- 
tee’s consultants are, in fact, endorse- 
ments of recommendations previously 
made in the City’s own management 
program and by civic groups, which re- 
sulted in their inclusion in the Depart- 
ment’s program. Of greatest immediate 
management importance is the endorse- 
ment, by the engineers, of the recom- 
mendation for the development of more 
adequate measures of performance and 
statistical controls, which the engineers 
are convinced will result in very size- 
able direct and indirect savings. In this 
connection, the engineers. advocate a 
performance budget. This is a general 
matter which has been considered in its 
broader aspects by the finance study. 


(2) Incineration is the most economi- 
cal and satisfactory method of garbage 
and rubbish disposal for New York City, 





* ED. NOTE: Based on this estimate, and giv- 
ing effect both to lower population estimates 
and to lower unit cost figures for new con- 
struction, the Department’s estimated cost of 
$55,495,000 for its long-term incineration pro- 
gram (including modernization as well as new 
construction) could probably be reduced by 
as much as one-third. 
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if areas are not available for sanitary 
landfill operations. But the Depart- 
ment’s long-term program should be re- 
considered in the light of the Report’s 
indication that the planned capacity is 
excessive for our population estimates; 
and attention should be given to the Re- 
port’s general conclusions regarding the 
advantages of waterfront sites. The 
City should also reconsider the capital 
budget commitment called for, in view 
of the Report’s findings that cost esti- 
mates of $5,000 per ton for new inciner- 
ator capacity are high compared with 
experience in other large cities. In this 
connection, mechanically stoked inciner- 
ators are warranted, despite higher 
capital cost, because of lower operation 
cost. Higher capital costs may also be 
justified if annual maintenance cost can 
be reduced. Based on the foregoing, the 
Department should review its long-term 
incineration program to see whether the 
projected figure of $55 million could not 
be materially reduced. 


(3) Any future program on water- 
front loading stations should envisage 
relocation of present stations. The feasi- 
bility of intermediate collection transfer 
stations should be investigated, to re- 
duce haulage costs, with the use of 
covered structures to reduce community 
objections. 


(4) The efforts of the City to obtain 
a great deal more mechanical sweeping 
should be continued and intensified. The 
Department should develop further data 
on the number and cost of curb-miles 
cleaned by hand and by machine 
methods, and make an appropriate en- 
gineering determination to reduce the 
present 100 to 1 ratio of payroll costs of 
hand and machine sweeping. Also, the 
parking regulations permitting uninter- 
rupted sweeping, which have proved so 
successful in pilot installations, should 


be extended, and more night sweeping 
should be done. 


(5) Frequency of waste collection 
should not, in general, be increased. 
study by the Department should be 
given to the specific formula outlined in 
the engineers’ Supplementary Report 
for determining optimum frequencies, 
looking toward the reduction of fre- 
quencies where feasible, with special at- 
tention to the “barometers” set up to 
indicate when standards of frequency 
should be changed. 


(6) While the general excellence of 
the Department’s organizational pro- 
cedures is recognized, its methods and 
practices should be so set up that the 
central bureau headquarters more fully 
controls not only the policies but also 
the activities of all operating depart- 
ments. 


(7) Section headquarters stations 
should be abolished wherever possible. 
The district garage should be estab- 
lished as operational headquarters and 
reporting point for all personnel of the 
district. In this connection, field super- 
vision should be motorized except in 
highly congested areas. 


(8) Consideration should be given to 
increasing the effective employment 
time of the men by ending the practice 
of requiring truck drivers to be back at 
the garage for four o’clock roll call (thus 
ending the work of the loaders at a 
considerably earlier hour) ; and by more 
extensive use of relay collection trucks 
to be studied and adopted where eco- 
nomical. 


(9) We concur with the Department’s 
plan that a central motor-repair shop 
should be established in the approxi- 
mate geographical center of New York 
City, and that all maintenance, other 
than fueling and lubrication, should be 
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performed there. District garages 
should be centrally located in their re- 
spective areas and should serve only for 
storage of assigned vehicles and as 
headquarters for district personnel. 


These district garages should do only » 


necessary fueling and lubrication in 
addition to the simplest of repair jobs. 


(10) We concur with the Department’s 
program for building garage facilities, 
but before this program, which the 
Committee is informed could cost some 
$30 million, is fully approved, consider- 
ation should be given to the Report’s 
comments on construction and use. 


(11) A much closer control over truck 
maintenance should be instituted to 
make better use of the existing fleet. 
This would include proper cost records 
of repair and operation of individual 
vehicles, rescheduling of repairs to make 
full use of night and weekend hours, 
and centralization of repairs other than 
district-level minor repairs, all under 
competent, specialized supervision. 


(12) The Department should stand- 
ardize upon two basic types of trucks: 


the Compactor type for door-to-door 
pickup service; and a box-type vehicle 
with a power loader for picking up litter 
accumulated by the mechanical sweep- 
ers, or snow from snow loaders when 
necessary. 

(13) Necessary performance stand- 
ards should be established by setting up 
statistical procedures to record and 
measure performance by district. Con- 
trol over district operations requires 


district performance records. We are 


advised that this program is under way 
with the initial installation of automatic 
weighing scales at disposal locations. 

(14) Standard forms, time cards, job 
tickets, and similar documentary data, 
such as suggested in the Report, should 
be adopted by the administrative and 
operating bureaus. 

(15) It is recognized by the Commit- 
tee, as stated above, that few of these 
recommendations are totally new or at 
variance with existing plans of the 
Department. They are restated here 
because the Committee is convinced 
that more action along these lines is 
now called for. 


CHAPTER XVIII 


Fire 


EDITORIAL NOTE 


The Fire Department of the City of New York has been 
under a more or less continuous running fire of criticism by 
civic groups and others on its allocation of uniformed forces, 
basic planning, training methods, topside controls, types of 
equipment specified, and wasteful practices in general. 

Accordingly, the Mayor’s Committee carried through a 
comprehensive survey of the Department, covering all phases 
of operation other than the techniques of actual fire-fighting, 
except as included in discussions of training. 

Because it was not possible to find a single expert professing 
competency in all phases of fire-fighting organization and 
operations, it was decided to break the project up into seven 
separate studies, as follows: 


(1) Number and Distribution of Land Companies 

(2) Statistical Determination of Company Distribution 

(8) Apparatus and Hose 

(4) Portable Auxiliary Equipment 

(5) Marine Division 

(6) Training 

(7) Organization and Management 

Problems of compensation and pension of uniformed fire 

forces were made part of the survey of the Police Department, 
but the applicable portions of that survey Report are digested 
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in Section 8 of this chapter. Detailed analysis and recommen- 
dations on pensions of the uniformed fire forces are contained 
in the separate Report on pensions, digested in Section 4 of 
Chapter VI on Personnel. 

The first two of the studies in the list above were considered 
vital to any management review, inasmuch as over 95 percent 
of the Department’s budget is for personnel, the greatest por- 
tion of which is in the uniformed forces—and the number of 
men required depends, in turn, upon the numbers of companies 
and complements. The basic study on this, No. 1, was assigned 
to A. C. Hutson, long an engineer with the National Board of 
Fire Underwriters. His Report is digested in Section 1 of this 
chapter. In addition to visual inspection, discussions with Fire 
Department officials, and his own intimate knowledge of con- 
ditions in New York, Mr. Hutson had the benefit of detailed 
statistical data on existing structures, past distribution of 
fires, experience data of the Fire Department, and probability 
factors of multiple-alarm fires occurring simultaneously, made 
by Professor Valinsky of City College, and referred to in No. 2 
above. While Professor Valinsky worked closely with Mr. Hut- 
son in this connection, Parts II and III of his Report carry the 
statistical analysis farther. His entire Report was published 
separately, and is digested in Section 2 of this chapter. 

It was recognized by all concerned that much of the Fire 
Department’s apparatus is run down, and that a planned pro- 
gram of modernization and additions is urgently needed. To 
this end, an Advisory Panel on Fire Equipment, with members 
drawn from leading fire apparatus manufacturing companies, 
made a thorough study of land equipment needs and specifica- 
tions, as indicated in No. 8 above. Three Mayor’s Committee 
documents grew out of the work of this Panel: Documents 
No. 100, No. 105, and No. 110. They are digested in Section 3 
of this chapter. (Marine equipment needs are covered in No. 5 
above.) The Advisory Panel was headed by a Steering Com- 
mittee on which the Fire Department and other interested City 
departments were represented. 

A separate Report on portable auxiliary equipment, as indi- 
cated in No. 4 above, was rendered by Harold J. Burke, formerly 
Chief of Department of the New York City Fire Department. 
This is digested in Section 4. Chief Burke also prepared the 
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Report covering the Marine Division, digested in Section 5. 
(The Committee’s consultants differ on the size of the boat 
needed for New York City service, as noted in the digest and 
in the action of the Committee. ) 


The study on training, by Chief J. W. Just, Director, Fire 
Service Extension, University of Maryland, indicated as No. 6 
above, is digested in Section 6. 


Finally, the comprehensive review of organization and man- 
agement, No. 7 above, covering all phases of the Department’s 
operations exclusive of actual fire-fighting, was conducted by 
Arthur Lazarus. The digest of this Report appears in Section 7. 


In arriving at its final action, as indicated in Section 9, the 
Mayor’s Committee had the advantage of reports on certain 
studies recently conducted in the Fire Department by the 
Division of Analysis of the Bureau of the Budget and the 
Citizens Budget Commission, as well as conferences with De- 
partment officials and representatives of uniformed employee 
groups by the Committee’s Subcommittee on Fire, at which the 
effects of the Hutson plan on operations were gone into in 
detail. It will be noted that the action of the Committee does not 
force the plan upon the Department, but rather urges that the 
Mayor secure the reaction of the National Board of Fire Under- 
writers—although with or without such approval, it urges that 
very strong consideration be given to the proposals by the 
Department—and that at the very least, the plan indicates the 
feasibility of a hold-the-line policy with respect to any increase 
in manpower or equipment at this time. 


Many of the recommendations and suggestions growing out 
of the studies are of a highly technical nature, and are passed 
on to the Department without formal action, though with 
general endorsement and the recommendation that they be re- 
viewed thoroughly by those charged with final responsibility. 
Certain recommendations in the Lazarus Report having to do 
with topside organization, including drastic recasting of the 
whole structure of fire prevention, combining prevention with 
investigation, are rejected by the Committee in favor of its own 
plan of organization previously submitted. However, the Com- 
mittee is in favor of the important divisional and departmental 
recommendations of this Report. It also does not support the 
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Lazarus Report’s designation of the need for a new Head- 
quarters Office building as “urgent,” and calls for further study 
of this project, along with others. Both the Lazarus and the 
Burke Report on Marine call for the abandonment of one marine 
company, although not the same one. The Mayor’s Committee 
favors the Burke recommendation. The Committee has not 
endorsed the recommendation (Section 8) that prime respon- 
sibility for examination and recruitment be transferred to the 
Fire Department from the Civil Service Commission. 


The Mayor’s Committee favors the Lazarus recommendation 
against extreme centralization of company building inspection. 
Thus, although the Committee concedes the importance of closer 
central supervision of inspection advocated by the Worden & 
Risberg Report, it has not adopted the latter’s recommendation 


for abolishing company building inspection. 


SECTION 1 


NUMBER AND DISTRIBUTION 
OF LAND COMPANIES 


BY 


A. C. HUTSON 


In 1929, the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters conducted a complete sur- 
vey of the City of New York, studying 
intensively conditions likely to lead to 
large individual fires or to a conflagra- 
tion. Since that date, hazards in certain 
sections of the City have been reduced 
by such factors as the adoption of a 
modern building code, the enforcing of 





Digest from ‘Number and Distribution of 
Engine and Ladder Companies in the City of 


New York,” by A. C. Hutson, October 29, 1951. 


zoning restrictions on heights and occu- 
pancy, and the replacement of many old 
structures by new buildings, generally 
of fireproof construction. The use of 
automatic sprinklers has increased in 
those buildings with occupancy involvy- 
ing high hazard. 

In conclusions drawn at that time, 
which largely apply today, emphasis was 
placed upon adequate fire-fighting fa- 
cilities. Where the Fire Department is 
concerned, there is still the hazard of 
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traffic congestion delaying response. 
There is also the need of sufficient appa- 
ratus and manpower to handle simul- 
taneous fires. This involves. several 
interrelated items: the total number of 
fire companies in service, the manning 
of these companies, the capacity and 
kind of fire apparatus, and the efficiency 
of operations. 


In the years since 1929, companies 
have been added or relocated to take 
care of territory as the City grew. Ad- 
vantage has also been taken of the 
greater capacity provided in pumpers. 
The installation of enclosed stairways 
in modern buildings and an increase in 
outside fire escapes on older struc- 
tures, together with the installation of 
some power-operated aerial ladders, 
have lessened the hazard to life from 
fire. Although the total manpower has 
largely increased, the individual man- 
ning of companies is not better main- 
tained than in 1929, and at times 
there is a marked deficiency in some 
companies. 


Factors Under Consideration 


All American fire departments are a 
product of gradual growth, with loca- 
tions of fire stations often going back 
to days when the service was by volun- 
teers. Even though such locations may 
have been abandoned, the present status 
of station locations in the older sec- 
tions is based upon response of horse- 
drawn apparatus. There is, in all these 
cities, the possibility of relocating com- 
panies to points more central to the 
area of response, or where they can take 
advantage of improved highways. Some 
cities have also rearranged the response 
assignment on the basis of the travel 
time-distance of automobiles as com- 
pared to horses. 

The study of the number of fire com- 





panies needed in the City of New York 
was made in several steps: First, to 
provide a company within a desired dis- 
tance by roads to every part of the City. 
Second, to provide enough companies 
to permit a mass response to those parts 
of the city where life hazard is severe, 
or where construction, occupancy, and 
density of buildings expose a section 
of the City to spreading fire, or where 
extremely high values are involved. 
Third, to assure enough companies to 
take care of the potential danger of 
simultaneous fires. 


In addition to several weeks’ study 
of the City through visual inspection, 
in which the general heights, occupancy, 
and kinds of buildings were noted, sev- 
eral maps were prepared by David 
Valinsky, of the City College of New 
York, together with other analytical 
data showing distribution of fires, work 
of the different companies, density of 
fire or other incidents requiring re- 
sponse, etc. 


In considering the number of fire com- 
panies required and any redistribution 
which might be possible because of 
modern improvements in construction 
and the installation of automatic 
sprinklers and automatic fire detection, 
there are several basic facts that must 
be recognized: 

(1) Modern apparatus, of good 
capacity and suitable for the terri- 
tory, must be provided. 

(2) Full manning of each company 
must be maintained. 

(3) The training and educational 
program must be developed further 
and put into full operation. 

(4) All engine companies must be 
provided with necessary equipment. 
such as masks, breathing apparatus, 
and fog nozzle, to reduce injury to 
the firemen and permit more effective 
operations. 
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In addition to the above, the revision 
of the running or assignment card 
would be advisable. 

There are few cities without the pos- 
sibility of a conflagration. Where such 
occur, or where the original fire is of 
such magnitude that there is danger of 
its reaching conflagration proportions, 
all or much of the municipality is 
stripped of protection by response of 
the fire companies in service. 

For conditions such as these, aid of 
other communities is usually requested. 
Where the number of pumper com- 
panies in the municipality is less than 
20 to 30, the outside companies respond 
to and work at the fire. For places hav- 
ing more pumper companies than this, 
the usual service rendered by the out- 
side-aid companies is to “fill-in” some 
of the vacated stations to provide pro- 
tection to the stripped area. 

New York City has wide waterways 
separating the City into three extensive 
sections, which are essentially several 
cities, each with a congested district or 
districts where life hazard is severe or 
values are high. The size of the City 
introduces a probability of simultane- 
ous response to two or more large fires 
while still having to take care of the 
usual number of small fires. 

The City has an extensive outside-aid 
territory on three sides: Westchester 
County, Nassau County, and New Jer- 
sey. However, the companies from these 
territories are not acquainted with the 
street plans and house numbers of New 
York, nor with some of the types of 
buildings. In addition, many of the 
companies are volunteer organizations 
and may not be well manned if called 
for daytime operations. 

It is obvious that New York City 
must maintain in service an adequate 
number of engine and ladder companies 


to provide for fire conditions which re- 
cent past experience indicates as prob- - 
able. For exceptional emergencies, in 
preference to the use of outside aid, 
definite plans should be worked out to 


make use of the large number of off- 


duty firemen of New York’s Depart- 
ment. It is not logical to ask such 
off-duty firemen to respond to and work 
at fires so long as on-duty firemen are 
readily available, but it is not unrea- 
sonable to expect that they take over 
protection of uncovered areas. 


Iixxcept for blizzards, snowstorms, or 
tornadoes, at which off-duty men and 
reserve apparatus have been used and 
may be needed again, the probability 
is very slight that these off-duty men 
will be needed because of one or more 
serious fires. However, the failure to 
put into operation such a plan might 
result in the destruction of human life 
and property values running into many 
millions of dollars. These trained men 
should be considered a cadre on which 
to build Civil Defense. 


In the days of horse-drawn fire ap- 
paratus, the criterion for distribution 
of fire companies was to have no part 
of a high hazard area more than one- 
quarter to one-half mile from a com- 
pany. However, before any such basis 
for location of fire stations had been 
established, most cities, including old 
New York, Brooklyn, and the many 
small towns which were later consoli- 
dated into the five Boroughs which now 
make up the City of ‘New York, had 
established fire companies on the basis 
of the protection required in an immedi- 
ate neighborhood. This was especially 
true of the earlier companies, organized 
on a volunteer basis, in the lower part 
of Manhattan and the business area 
along the waterfront of Brooklyn; with 
the need of quick response, such com- 
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panies had to be established on the 
basis of readily available volunteer 
manpower rather than on a systematic 
distribution to provide equal protection 
for all occupied territory. 

Even after the consolidation of the 
Counties into the City of New York 
and the placing of all fire service under 
a single Commissioner, with a Fire 
Chief nominally the operating head, 
there was no attempt to call fire com- 
panies from one Borough ‘to another 
until about 30 years ago, and present 
running cards make little use of such 
transfers. 

During the past 20 years, the chief 
officers of the Fire Department have 
made special studies of the distribution 
and number of fire companies and have 
reported their findings to the Fire 
Commissioner. These findings have re- 
sulted in a discontinuance of most of 
the second sections of double com- 
panies, a relocation of a number of 
companies, and the installation of com- 
panies in recently built sections. 

Life hazard must always be an im- 
portant factor in the distribution of 
companies. In considering it, it must be 
recognized that loss of life from fire is 
caused mainly by asphyxia—an oxygen 
deficiency due to the products of com- 
bustion. It does not take long for a fire 
to produce great clouds of smoke, which 
may result in loss of life. 

The time necessary to mass a large 
number of companies will also be a fac- 
tor in the distribution of fire companies, 
especially where there is considerable 
congestion of people—near theaters, 
department stores, large office build- 
ings, hotels, clubs, and extensive multi- 
family houses. 

One consideration which must not be 
passed over is that fire is a producer of 
panic. This may consist only of the fail- 


ure of the individual to do that which 
should be done, or it may be a mass 
movement of a crowd where people are 
killed in the crush. The early and 
orderly action of trained firemen aids 
in controlling panic. 

The designing of buildings so that 
vertical and horizontal spread of fire 
will be restricted will go far toward 
removing the life-danger from fire. 
Other vital factors are the automatic 
alarm system, which will notify occu- 
pants and call the Fire Department, 
and the automatic sprinkler system, 
which not only can perform the func- 
tion of the automatic alarm system, but 
will also apply water to the fire. 


Were universal advantage taken of 
improved construction, the automatic 
alarm service, and the automatic 
sprinkler system, there would seem to 
be little need of municipal fire-fighting 
service. But even under the best of con- 
ditions, there must be a certain amount 
of policing to assure that neglect or 
carelessness has not nullified the bene- 
fits normally supplied by these pre- 
ventive factors. Such policing can best 
be obtained through the man who is 
vitally interested, that is, the fireman. 

Even when a structure is in the most 
perfect physical state from the stand- 
point of safety from personal injury by 
fire, there are possibilities which make 
it necessary to provide municipal fire 
service. These possibilities are those 
introduced by the nature of the con- 
tents, the danger of explosions, the age 
and activity of the occupants, and, in 
large cities, the congestion resulting 
from an exodus of a large group of 
people from buildings. 

Millions of dollars are being spent 
yearly to safeguard and reduce the de- 
struction of the nation’s natural re- 
sources. To the individual community, 
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however, the question of greatest in- 
terest is that of saving the productive 
resources on which the life of the com- 
munity depends. Fire in an urban area 
not only destroys natural resources, as 
represented by raw material, but it de- 
stroys the work put into the article 
from the initial material to the finished 
product. But of even more serious im- 
portance is the destruction of the tools 
and machinery used in production, and 
of the buildings occupied. The great 
fire in Chicago affected the entire na- 
tion, and the earthquake and fire in 
San Francisco may have been instru- 
mental in producing the financial panic 
in 1907. 


To guard against a conflagration, in 
addition to that fire service normally 
needed to combat an individual build- 
ing fire and to render rescue work for 
the occupants, there must also be suffi- 
cient service to prevent fire-spread to 
exposed structures, to take care of 
panic conditions, and to relieve those 
men who have worked strenuously. In 
every conflagration other fires have 
occurred, and for the larger cities of 
the country the occurrence of simul- 
taneous fires is very probable. New 
York City has had three serious fires 
occurring at the same time, each within 
a few blocks of the other. 


The National Board of Fire Under- 
writers, as a result of surveys of 
American cities of over 25,000 popula- 
tion, has established that any city over 
200,000 population may expect, during 
a major fire in the congested value dis- 
trict, a second fire in the same district 
with 15 to 70 percent of the severity of 
the first. 


There are other items to be consid- 


ered, including: topographical condi- 
tions; probability of snowstorms, 
hurricanes, earthquakes, and _ floods; 


traffic conditions; provision for the re- 
call of off-duty firemen; the availability — 
of reserve fire apparatus; the distribu- 
tion of congested districts; and, to a 
minor degree, the outside aid available. 


It is the general consensus of those 
who have studied the subject that to 
provide quick response no part of a city 
should be further than 3 miles from a 
pumper company. As values and con- 
gestion increase, the distance would be 
1144 to 2 miles in built-up dwelling 
areas. Multi-storied areas and minor 
mercantile sections may readily require 
a company within 1 mile. 

Congested high-value areas, of office, 
store, factory or water-front occupancy, 
should have companies so distributed 
that one would be within 34, mile of any 
important part. Where traffic conges- 
tion is serious, this last may well be 
changed to 14 mile. 

Ladder service should be distributed 
on somewhat the same basis, except 
that the use of quick-raising aerials 
may justify a distance up to 1 mile to 
congested areas, and in residential sec- 
tions the distance will depend largely 
upon location of individual multi- 
storied buildings. The question of com- 
bining pumper and ladder service in 
one company, either with a pumper- 
ladder truck or with two separate pieces 
of apparatus, is one of special consider- 
ation in a city involving a wide dis- 
tribution of high values or one with a 
considerable number of multi-storied 
buildings. 

The above distances will provide 
reasonably quick response of at least 
one piece of fire-fighting and life-saving 
apparatus. Statistics of the City of 
New York for 1950 show that of the 
44,370 fires at which the Department 
operated, only 391, or 0.9 percent of the 
total, required the use of more than 3 
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hose streams. It is these larger fires 
which vitally affect the welfare of the 
community ; they produce 70 percent or 
more of the actual destruction of value 
and more than that percent of the con- 
tingent loss resulting from fire. 


To prevent or limit these larger 
losses, there must be sufficient fire 
companies to produce a mass response 
within a reasonable time interval. The 
usual dwelling area seldom requires 
more than four pumper companies, but 
when these are of wooden construction, 
closely grouped, or where there are 
small mercantiles or industries, there 
may be need of eight pumper companies 
and one or two ladder companies. The 
size of the building, the number of oc- 
cupants, the character of contents, and 
the congestion existing are some of the 
factors that make an increase in mass 
response desirable, and the total maxi- 


mum will increase, usually in groups of. 


4 companies, to 12, 16, and often as 
high as to 20 companies for an indi- 
vidual fire having serious probability of 
extending. 


In connection with this question of 
mass response and the general matter 
of caring for emergencies, such as 
snowstorms or riots, it should be re- 
membered that of the total force of 
trained fire-fighters, less than one-third 
are on duty. 


Planning for Future Needs 


There are several outstanding facts 
which must be taken into consideration 
in planning for the present and future 
needs of fire service of New York 
City. 

The passage and enforcement of 
modernized laws and ordinances, to- 
gether with the replacement of many 
buildings brought about by economic 
and other factors, has resulted in a 


general betterment of structural con- 
ditions in all parts of the City. 

There has been a marked lessening 
in the occupany hazard, especially in 
many of the more serious cases, 
through the erection of exterior fire 
escapes on the older buildings and the 
installation of automatic sprinklers, 
automatic and manual fire alarm sys- 
tems, and other protective features. 

The facilities for intercommunica- 
tion among the various Boroughs, es- 
pecially those on opposite sides of the 
East River, provided by the various 
bridges and tunnels, result in a Fire 
Department which must be recognized 
as an integral whole, and not as several 
individual fire departments as was 
nominally the case in the past, when the 
travel distances were too great for 
horse-drawn apparatus. 

The lessening in on-duty time of the 
firemen, while primarily for the bene- 
fit of the individual, has reduced the 
probability of a slowing up of the men 
because of fatigue from fighting several 
fires during time on duty, and has pro- 
vided a large body of experienced fire- 
fighters for emergencies. However, full 
value of this factor has not been 
achieved at present because of the 
deficiency in training and because pro- 
visions for getting off-duty men back 
into service have not been fully 
developed. 

There has been a material improve- 
ment in means for transmitting notifi- 
cation of a fire. In addition to an 
exceedingly large increase in telephone 
facilities provided through the com- 
mercial telephone companies, the vari- 
ous parts of the City have available 
well-distributed fire alarm boxes con- 
nected to reliable and well-maintained 
systems. 
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The fire service has been backward 
in the use of some facilities found of 
great value in other cities, such as radio 
intercommunication, gas masks and spe- 
cial breathing apparatus, small hose, 
and salvage work. There is an indica- 
tion that improvement in these may be 
expected. 

The lack of funds has prevented 
maintenance of suitable manpower in 
the individual company. This is particu- 
larly serious in a city which consists 
largely of multi-storied buildings and 
which uses basements and cellars ex- 
tensively for storage and industry. 

There has been no modernization of 
the assignment or running card to take 
advantage of the greater speed of auto- 
mobile apparatus over horse drawn, 
with the result that at the time of a 
serious fire there is an unnecessary 
movement of fire companies, leaving 
large areas unprotected. Other cities 
have overcome this problem, and it is 
assumed in these studies that such will 
be the case in New York. 

Traffic, especially in the daytime and 
in certain congested areas, has always 
been very heavy, even in the days of 
horses and wagons. Improvement in 
the response speed of fire apparatus has 
increased, even though the total num- 
ber of vehicles on the road is greater. 
This has been brought about by a larger 
police force assigned to traffic, an in- 
crease in speed by all traffic, enforce- 
ment of “No Parking’ in congested 
areas, and quicker acceleration of fire 
apparatus. 

The complete stagnation of fire ap- 
paratus by snow storms can no longer 
be expected as an ever present winter 
danger; better meteorological forecast- 
ing and a good snow removal program 
are now available. 


The location of fire stations and the 
assignment of apparatus have been 
made without a major plan, with the 
result that there have been many com- 
panies poorly located or too close to- 


gether; all recent houses have been 


erected for the dual purpose of housing 
an engine company and a ladder com- 
pany, even though the territory does 
not now and may never have need for 
longer ladders than those which other 
departments carry on pumpers. 

The cost of a general relocation of fire 
companies to conform to an ideal dis- 
tribution would be beyond the ability of 
the City to carry out. Even if it could 
be done, there would be no assurance 
that changes in occupancy and struc- 
tural features would not be as great in 
the future as they have been in the past. 
It is therefore logical to make use of 
existing fire stations, even though they 
may not be well located at present with 
respect to main or through highways or 
providing protection to the usual re- 
sponse area which a company can 
readily handle. On this basis no new 
stations are recommended except in 
areas now being built upon. 


Company Manning 


The question of proper manning of 
fire companies is one of importance in 
every community and it becomes one of 
the major factors in fire-fighting where 
buildings in excess of three to five 
stories in height are general, not only 
in the congested areas, but also in resi- 
dential, storage, and manufacturing 
sections. New York City, especially 
Manhattan and parts of the other 
Boroughs, is essentially a city of multi- 
storied buildings; therefore, particular 
attention to the actual manning of com- 
panies is essential. 
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Assigned strength of companies is 
somewhat misleading. The day-by-day 
record of the number of men actually 
riding on the apparatus must be studied 
and remedial means taken to correct 
conditions which result in a response 
less than that considered by many au- 
thorities to be the minimum. 


As stated in the Standard Schedule 
for Grading Cities and Towns of the 
United States, which schedule has been 
accepted by the International Associ- 
ation of Fire Chiefs as a proper basis, 
the number of men provided and the 
provisions made for vacations, sickness, 
and details shall be such as to maintain 
manning of each company as follows: 


MINIMUM 

COMPANIES MANNING* 
Within or near High Value Districts: 
RMMper COMPONY as.cc.--ccss ces ceses0ssuresecesdetcenstacsens 7 
EIOS@ (COMPANY? ..cs0ccec0csses-secasese Baseesepcaceost casessese 6 
Merial Ladder Company ....::..2..ccssesceosesescsvesesesae 7 
Service Ladder Company ......... See Pion en Wee 8 
Pumper-Ladder Company ...........0..s..sssesseeccessses 10 
In other Districts: 
Pumper Company ............cccccccocccecssssscrssercsrrecereee 5) 
BOSE” COMPANY §<...0<50050000.0eses steadusecsasteceee sdssoaetess 4 
Aerial Ladder Company ........cscccserssceerecseesene 6 
Service Ladder Company ..............sssesesccessersers 6 
Pumper-Ladder Company. ........ccssscccceserrcesseseeees 8 





*This manning includes an officer, that is, when seven 
men are specified there would be one officer and six 
privates. 


It is not feasible to have enough 
- manpower so that at no time will any 
company be below the above specified 
figures, but at least the total of men as- 
signed to a company or the Department 
as a whole should be based upon them, 
with such other men as will be needed 
to take care of vacations, average sick 
leave, and time off duty, unless sub- 
stitutes can be provided. Company 
members making inspections in their 
districts are considered on duty. 


In considering the above figures, it 


must be remembered that the actual 


working force on hose lines is one less 
than that given in the table; under 
present conditions, with non-automatic 
operation of the pumper, one man must 
remain with the apparatus. 


A 21l4- or 38-inch hose requires 4 
men to handle it on the level, and when 
it must be used in upper stories, 6 men 
or more are desirable. It has been 
argued that men from ladder companies 
can provide these additional men. But 
these men have other and important 
duties, such as life-saving and opening 
up the building, and these must be car- 
ried out in the first stages of operations. 
Only in a fire of long duration can they 
be considered available for hose work. 

If the fire appears to be reaching an 
advanced stage, it is, of course, proper 
to call for additional companies. With 
companies seriously undermanned, it 
becomes necessary to send in a third, 
fourth, or fifth alarm where a second 
alarm of well-manned companies, back- 
ing up the well-manned first-alarm 
assignment, would have been sufficient. 
This transmitting of multiple alarms 
reduces protection in other parts of the 
Gity. 

A further feature of undermanning 
is an excess use of fixed nozzles, such as 
turret or wagon pipes, ladder pipes, 
cellar nozzles, or similar devices. These 
devices are invaluable when properly 
used, but they can be misused to such 
an extent as to cause excessive damage 
by water, and such has been the case 
because of undermanning. 

For large cities it is definitely prefer- 
able, where funds available is the con- 
trolling factor, to reduce the number of 
companies rather than to maintain 
more, all undermanned. Fire-fighting is 
strenuous, hard, and dangerous work, 
and cannot be performed effectively by 
undermanned companies. 
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In New York City, at the present 
time, to maintain a minimum of men on 
duty with a vacation allowance (8.2 per- 
cent), a sickness allowance (1 percent), 
and men off duty, the following total 
company strength must be assigned: 


REQUIRED ON DUTY REQUIRED TOTAL ASSIGNED 


Officers Men Officers Men 
1 4 4 16 
5 4 20 
1 6 4 24 
1 7 4 28 
Conclusions 


As indicated in the introductory part 
of this Report, the first step in this 
study was to consider proper distribu- 
tion of fire companies so as to provide 
a company within a desired distance 
by roads to every part of the City. 


On this basis alone, it was found that 
the number of companies required is 
only about 60 percent of the existing 
companies. A further study was made 
on the increase necessary to take care 
of the density of fire calls and the fre- 
quency of multiple alarms, and to pro- 
vide that degree of protection necessary 
to protect life and property in the con- 
gested areas of the City. This took into 
consideration the present facilities for 
inter-Borough response, by bridges and 
tunnels, which permit coverage under 
multiple alarm conditions without leav- 
ing any one Borough unduly stripped 
of companies. | 

In the final study, no reduction was 
considered advisable in fire boat com- 
panies, rescue companies, or any of 
the special companies, such as air- 
compressor units, ambulance, gasoline- 
oil, searchlight, field kitchen, and emer- 
gency utility units. The single foam 
powder supply unit, which is located 
in Queens, does not provide sufficient 
supply, readily available, to take care of 


the expansion in traffic of oil-carrying 
trucks and barges, and to permit its 
use on storages of oils, paints, rubber, 
and like materials. At least one unit, 
carrying either foam powder or foam 
solution, is needed in each Borough. 
The fire records of the United States, 
with material variation from year to 
year, indicate an annual fire expectancy 
of about 4.5 per 1,000 population. Where 
population is congested, as in multiple- 


storied residential areas, or in indus- 


trial, store, or office occupancy, it is 
obvious that there will be an increase 
in fire incidents. Many multi-storied 
buildings, without adequate exit facil- 
ities and suitable construction safe- 
guards to limit fire spread upward 
from floor to floor, are readily suscep- 
tible to fires which could result in 
sweeping conflagrations. 

Where older structures have been 
replaced by others of material and de- 
sign as outlined by modern building 
codes, or have been provided with ap- 
pliances which would quickly discover 
a fire and apply extinguishing agents, 
this concentration of multi-storied 
structures no longer constitutes danger 
of holocausts. 


The Borough of Manhattan was, to 
a large extent, built prior to the passage 
of suitable laws applying to multi- 
storied buildings. It has been essential, 
therefore, that most of the areas of 
this Borough have many more com- 
panies than would be called for on a 
basis of quick response only; the in- 
creased density of population causes a 
greater incidence of fire, thus produc- 
ing a high potential hazard of simul- 
taneous fires, and a_ probability of 
spreading fires. 

There has been, however, a marked 
replacement in Manhattan of old build- 
ings by modern structures, predomi- 
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nantly in the southern end of the 
Borough, though much of the other part 
still requires a maximum of protection. 


The older portions of the Bronx, of 
Richmond, and of Brooklyn involve 
sections with conditions somewhat like 
those in the older areas of Manhattan. 
The buildings are seldom of the height 
or area found in Manhattan, but they 
are of wooden construction, often ad- 
joining and covering all sides of a city 


block. Much of the northern part of: 


Brooklyn is of this type. 


No formula has been devised on 
which to base the number of fire com- 
panies and their distribution for those 
parts of cities where there is conges- 
tion of multi-storied buildings of in- 
ferior construction. The facts available 
are the calls answered by the individual 
companies and the amount of work 
done by each, the number and location 
of multiple alarm fires, and the uncover- 
ing of territory by the response of 
companies. A study of these has indi- 
cated an unequal distribution of work, 
which can be corrected by modernizing 
the response assignment. 


A feature notable in the fire service 
in New York is the ratio of ladder 
truck companies to engine companies, 
which is 1 to 1.76, with 1 to 1.68 in 
Manhattan; 1 to 1.58 in the Bronx; 
Be! to 2.08 in Brooklyn; 1 to 1.66 in 
Queens; and 1 to 1.56 in Richmond. 
Compared to these are the ratios in 
other large cities: Chicago, 1 to 2.35; 
Philadelphia, 1 to 1.85; Los Angeles, 
1 to 3.48; Detroit, 1 to 2.00; Baltimore, 
mete 70a; Cleveland, | fo 2:43; St. 
mous, | to 1.86: Boston, 1 to 1.50; 
Washington 1 to 1.87; and San Fran- 
cisco, 1 to 2.61. 

The Bronx, Queens, and Richmond 
have a greater number of ladder trucks 
in proportion to engine companies than 


either Manhattan or Brooklyn, both of 
which are outstanding for old buildings 
of multi-family occupancy in which the 
life hazard is serious. In all other cities 
and towns in the country, the pumpers 
of engine companies are provided with 
an extension ladder and a roof ladder, 
the first of which can be quickly used 
for rescue work in two-story dwellings. 
In fact, the standard specifications of 
the International Association of Fire 
Chiefs, the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters, and the National Fire 
Protection Association all require two 
ladders. Now that aluminum ladders 
are available, many recently purchased 
pumpers have been provided with a 35- 
or 40-foot extension ladder, a 24- or 
28-foot extension ladder, a 12- or 16- 
foot straight ladder, and a 12- or 
16-foot roof ladder. Such pumpers are 
entirely suitable for much of the resi- 
dential areas of the Bronx, Brooklyn, 
Queens, and Richmond. They are less 
cumbersome than the quad type of 
ladder truck and add little to the cost 
of a pumper. Where a pumper is so 
equipped, an increase of three men is 
desirable, making a total of eight as 
standard. 


To provide all extra-high-value areas 
with engine companies having a 1,000- 
gallon pumper and a_ hose _ tender, 
preferably a 750-gallon pumper, all 
companies in Manhattan except 3 above 
138th Street must be of this character. 
Also those engine companies in the 
older part of the Bronx, the Borough 
Hall section of Brooklyn, and the ship- 
ping and industrial areas of Brooklyn 
and Queens, as well as the central com- 
panies of Flushing, Rockaway, Coney 
Island, and Jamaica, should be so 
equipped. 

A material reduction in engine com- 
panies in Manhattan is justified by the 
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greater facilities for response to this 
Borough from Brooklyn and Queens. 


In the other Boroughs, the close 
spacing of engine companies in some of 
the older sections is no longer neces- 


sary. This is in part because streets - 


have been cut through and paved, out- 
lying companies have been established, 
and pumpers are of greater capacity. 

There is definite need of a _ well- 
worked-out plan for the use of the off- 
shift fire force at time of emergency. 
This. is particularly true for such 
natural catastrophes as wind and snow- 
storms, and for grass fires in Rich- 
mond and parts of Queens and the 
Bronx. That these off-shift men should 
be used in Civilian Defense is Self- 
evident. A budget provision of an 
emergency fund, for the payment for 
service on off-duty time, is preferable 
to the present practice of allowing ad- 
ditional days off duty. 

The total number of companies 
needed by the City is indicated below. 
It should be noted that 88 engine com- 
panies in high-value areas are to be 
provided with a second pumper to act 
as a hose tender, and the engine com- 
panies in residential areas will carry 
ladders. 


No. of Present 
Companies Fire 
Borough No. of Companies Discon- Department 
Required tinued Strength 
Manhattan 45 Engine Companies 9 54 
27 Ladder Companies 5 32 
Bronx 26 Engine Companies 4 30 
17 Ladder Companies 4 21 
Richmond 17 Engine Companies 0(-+3) 14 
4 Ladder Companies fe) 9 
Brooklyn 63 Engine Companies 10 73 
30 Ladder Companies 5 35 
Queens 49 Engine Companies 1 50 
21 Ladder Companies 9 30 
Total 200 Engine Companies 221 Engine Companies 


99 Ladder Companies 127 Ladder Companies 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


(1) The following companies should 
be discontinued: 


Manhattan 

Engine Companies 7, 11, 12, 14, 24, 26, 
27, 535,767: Total 9 

Ladder Companies 9, 11, 25, 34, 36 Total 5 
The Bronx 
Engine Companies 42, 45, 48 71 Total 4 
Ladder Companies 19, 42, 50, 51 Total 4 
Brooklyn 

Engine Companies 205, 211,213, 218, 242, 

248, 252, 269, 278, 326 Total 10 


Ladder Companies 149, 156, 159, 169, 170 Total 5 


Queens 
Engine Companies 297*—(3 companies to be 


relocated) Total 1 
Ladder Companies 135, 136, 137, 144, 158, 
162, 163, 164, 165 Total 9 
Richmond 
Engine Companies None—(3 new companies 
recommended) 
Ladder Companies 79, 81, 82, 83, 84 Total § 


(2) The recommendation made by 
the Department for the _ relocation 
of Engine Companies 275 and 299 
(Queens) in the vicinities of Hillside 
and 183rd Street and of Horace Hard- 
ing and 184th Street should be carried 
out at an early date, and Engine Com- 
pany 264 should be relocated in a new 
station in the vicinity of Union Turn- 
pike and 251st Street. 


(8) Engine Company 267 (Rocka- 
way) should be moved to a new station 
at Broad Channel and should be pro- 
vided with a 750-gallon pumper. 


(4) With the construction of a new 
station in the vicinity of 6th Avenue 
and Pacific Street (Brooklyn) for 
Engine Company 219 and Ladder Com- 
pany 105, present Engine Company 269 
should be discontinued. 


(5) A new station should be built in 
the vicinity of Bronxwood Avenue and 
233rd Street (Bronx) for Engine Com- 





*Hip. Note: Corrected from numeral 197 
appearing through error in published Report. 
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pany 63 and Ladder Company 39, as 
recommended by the Fire Department. 


(6) Engine Company 237 and Ladder 
Company 108 should be moved to a new 
station in the vicinity of Bushwick 
Street and McKibbin Street. 


(7) Ladder Company 5 (Manhattan) 
should be relocated in the station of 
Engine Company 24 and the engine 
company should be discontinued. 

(8) Engine Company 234 should be 
relocated in a new station in the vicin- 
ity of 20th Street and 64th Street 
(Brooklyn). 

(9) New stations, each for an engine 
company, should be built in Richmond 
in the vicinities of Richmond, Chelsea, 
and Eltingville. 

(10) The following 88 engine com- 
panies should be provided with a 1,000- 
gallon pumper, and a 750-gallon pumper 
to serve as a hose tender: 

(a) All engine companies in Man- 
hattan, except 49, 80, 84, 98, and 95. 
Total 40. 

(b) Bronx: Engine Companies 41, 
46, 50, 60, 73, 82, 83, 88, 92, and 94. 
Total 10. 

(c) Brooklyn: Engine Companies 
201, -202,-203, 204, 206, 207, 208, 212, 
eo 220228. 224, 226,229,231; 238, 
239, 241, 244, 245, 256, 279, 280, and 
oo (a Lotay 24. 

(d) Queens: Engine Companies 
Zon 200. 201, 262, 266,272; 273, 298, 
203.-ane 306. Total. 10. 

(e) Richmond: Engine Companies 
152, 153, 154, and 155. Total 4. 

(11) All 750-gallon pumpers should 
should carry 300- to 400-gallon booster 
tanks, a 35- or 40-foot extension ladder, 
and three other ladders, including one 
with roof hooks. 

(12) Pumpers acting as hose tenders 
should carry a portable turret nozzle, 
and should be provided with a platform 





or other facilities permitting the use of 
the turret nozzle from the pumper. 

(13) Each engine company with a 
1,000-gallon pumper should have suffi- 
client men assigned so that each com- 
pany will have an officer and 6 men 
on duty at all times, including vacations 
and days off. 

(14) Each ladder company in 
Manhattan, and in the areas of 
other Boroughs in which 1,000-gallon 
pumpers are required, should maintain 
a minimum of an officer and 6 men on 
duty. 

(15) Other ladder companies should 
maintain a minimum of an officer and 
5 men on duty. : 

(16) Engine companies with '750- 
gallon pumpers, located in the same 
station with ladder companies, should 
maintain a minimum of an officer and 
4 men on duty. 

(17) Engine companies with 1750- 
gallon pumpers in stations which do 
not have a ladder company should main- 
tain a minimum of an officer and 7 men 
on-duty. 

(18) A detailed study should be 
made, looking toward a rearrangement 
of the assignment of companies’ re- 
sponse, to reduce the relocation of com- 
panies at time of serious fires; to limit 
long runs of ladder companies to out- 
lying areas where ladders on pumpers 
would be sufficient; to assure coverage 
of all territory by companies acquainted 
with roads and buildings in the terri- 
tory; and to equalize as much as pos- 
sible the work of companies. 

(19) The present 5 rescue companies 
should be maintained in service with a 
total force of 30 men assigned and a 
minimum of 9 men on duty. No other 
rescue companies to be established. 

(20) Water towers should be main- 
tained in reserve with a driver on duty 
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at all times, to respond only on special 
call. All aerial ladder trucks should be 
provided with ladder pipes and 3-inch 
hose, and should be used for elevated 
streams. 


(21) Present air compressor units, — 


canteen field kitchens, ambulances, 
gasoline units, oxygen therapy units, 
emergency utility units, and search- 
light units should be maintained and 
manned. 

(22) A foam unit should be main- 
tained in each Borough, and should be 
manned. (Note: It is suggested that the 
apparatus indicated in the above three 
recommendations can be grouped in 
some of the stations left without engine 
or ladder companies, which could also 
be used for spare apparatus. Each piece 
of apparatus should have 4 men as- 
signed, which would assure one on duty 
at all times.) 

(23) The present number of fire boats 
should be continued in service. Old 
boats should be replaced with modern 
diesel boats of 6,000 to 8,000 gallons 
discharge capacity at 150 pounds 
pressure. 

(24) The present bridge chemical 
units should be discontinued and fire 


service should be rendered by appa- 
ratus (pumpers or tenders) regularly 
assigned to engine companies near the 
bridge approaches. Such apparatus 
should be provided with 300- to 400- 
gallon booster tanks. 

(25) A special committee of officers 
should be appointed to investigate and 
put into operation a program by which 
all members of a company can become 
acquainted with building conditions, 


sprinkler protection, and special haz- 


ards in the first-alarm response area of 
the company. 

(26) Detailed provisions should be 
made for use of off-duty men. 


RECOMMENDED TOTAL NUMBER 
OF COMPANIES 


Borough |§ Pumper Companies Ladder Service 
Aerial Engine 
1000 gallon & (see note) 
750 gallon 750 gallon 
Manhattan 40 5 Pag 3 
Bronx 10 16 17 7 
Brooklyn 24 39 30 24 
Queens 10 39 21 25 
Richmond 4 13 4 7 
Total 88 112 99 66 





Nore: This number of engine companies in residential 
areas must carry a 35- or 40-foot extension ladder and 
8 other ladders and must maintain an officer and 7 men 
on duty. 


APPENDIX 
MANPOWER COMPARISONS* 


Mr. Hutson’s basic assignment was 
to determine the optimum location and 
manning for fire companies. Therefore, 
this Appendix makes specific compari- 
sons between the Fire Department and 
the Hutson plans regarding only those 
men engaged in active fire-fighting in 
land companies, and applies Hutson 
company-complement figures based on 
recognized practice. There are many 





*Digest from Document No. 115 prepared 
by Headquarters Staff, January 14, 1952. 


general management considerations in- 
volved in the personnel for special de- 
tail and for assignments other than 
fire-fighting, which did not come within 
the province of Mr. Hutson’s study. 
The Hutson study at no time had a 
predetermined budgetary cut to attain. 
It is obvious, however, that a reduction 
in the number of companies required 
would have a significant effect on the 
manpower budget. Accordingly, an esti- 
mate of dollar savings is offered, based 
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on his recommended plan. The figures 
given do not include permanently or 
temporarily disabled men on company 
rolls, building inspectors, hydrant in- 
spectors, special details, etc. Neither do 
the figures include fire-fighters in the 
Marine Division. They include only 
those men actually serving in day-to- 
day fire-fighting capacities in land com- 
panies. Of necessity, figures do not 
include any proposed additions, such 
as the foam powder supply units. 


MEN REQUIRED FOR ACTIVE FIRE DUTY 
A. C. Hutson Plan 








Number Budget 
Title of men Salary Requirement 
Firemen _............ 6,916 $4,400 $30,430,400 
Lieutenants ........ 897 5,300 4,754,100 
Captains ....<<.:.... 299 5,900 1,764,100 
8,112 $36,948,600 

Fire Department’s Existing Fire-Fighting Force 

Number Budget 
Title of men Salary Requirement 
BITOMEMN s..cesssins. 6,960 $4,400 $30,624,000 
Lieutenants ........ 1,109 5,300 5,877,700 
Captains ....:....... 317 5,900 1,870,300 
8,386 $38,372,000 
ihe Hutson plan calls for 274 


fewer men at a budgetary saving of 
$1,423,400. However, the comparisons 
made above are between the Hutson 
proposal, which gives each company 
_ full manning, and the Fire Depart- 
ment’s present manning, which the De- 
partment states is below its desired 
quotas. (The Lazarus Report estimates 
that bringing the strengths of the 
forces up to what the Fire Department 
desires would add another $5,000,000 
to the payroll.) A full complement of 
manpower for companies provides 
many advantages, chief of which is the 
added safety for firemen and civilians. 


Keeping in mind that Mr. Hutson has 
set company quotas on the basis of 
standard practice, it should be noted 


that he reasons that company inspec- 
tion could be undertaken by active fire- 
fighters assigned to companies during 
hours when incidence of alarms is low. 
The Fire Department contends that 
Separate manpower is necessary for 
company inspection. (Note: Company 
inspection methods and practices are 
further discussed in the Reports to the 
Mayor’s Committee by Arthur Lazarus 
and Messrs. Worden & Risberg; the 
former is digested in Section 7 of this 
chapter, and the latter in Section 1 of 
Chapter VII. The size of the present 
company building inspection activity is 
indicated by the fact that 337 men were 
assigned to the work as of January, 
1952, accounting for a budget of ap- 
proximately $1,480,000 beyond the Fire 
Department budget total given in the 
table above.) 


As stated, the Hutson study did not 
cover an analysis of all uniformed men 
—it was confined to numbers of land 
fire companies and men serving in 
day-to-day fire-fighting capacities in 
those companies. However, for pur- 
poses of perspective, the following 
figures on the total number of budgeted 
firemen are given. With average budg- 
eted vacancies of 160, the net budget 
complement is 8,414 firemen. As of 
January, 1952, there were 362 on dis- 
abled lists, leaving an active com- 
plement of 8,052. The difference of 
1,092 between this figure and the 6,960 
given in the foregoing table is ac- 
counted for by the following: 





Company Building Inspectors............-ssssererereresenereeees 337 
PAGPIMG DIVISION: 65.0.5 casssnctoeccteccvscdseazcubsqeccedonsened sdevatees 221 
7 a Og A BORER giles Br Ree MRT re Se PTY PEOPLE ere eee Te aiaeeets ; 199 
Rescue Squad ............. as Gua deaeevanausaseenecdeswavecgubnceutetuveerer 84 
Theater Detail .........s.csssscecsseee dae eleSasesheteecusseaee Seevdatsoee OO 
WiGTER MOWOR® .c2sseccccstscvortsscctezcvecsecdeseresesessonbersseveaceases 42 

Other details, incl. Searchlight, Ambulance, Bridge, 
CIGTIVIGG py. O12. cocesca lowcasacstn ohansaee ts soeaveoses al aeeeiitees 154 
1,092 
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A reduction in fire companies as 
proposed in the Hutson plan would na- 
turally produce saving's in rental, main- 
tenance, and fuel charges for the 
abandoned fire houses. The exact extent 


of these economies has not been deter- 


mined,. but savings would be consider- 
able. Likewise, of course, substantial 
capital budget savings would develop 


by obviating the need for additional 
houses. Since any implementation of 
the plan would of necessity take time, 
and would have to be done in stages, 
the saving in manpower would ensue, 
not from forced retirements, but rather 
from the adoption of a stringent “hold- 
the-line” policy from here on, insofar 
as adding new men is concerned. 


SECTION 2 


STATISTICAL ANALYSIS 


DAVID VALINSKY 


Part I of this Report is complemen- 
tary to the Report by A. C. Hutson, 
“Number and Distribution of Engine 
and Ladder Companies in the City of 
New York,” published separately. 


Parts II and III, however, carry the 
statistical concepts further, and lead to 


a suggested program for continuing 
statistical work as a routine part of 
Fire Department planning. The techni- 
cal methods and conclusions growing 
out of them are, of course, solely the 
responsibility of the present author. 


PART I 


A PROPOSED PLAN FOR ENGINE AND LADDER COMPANY 
DISTRIBUTION BASED ON A STATISTICAL INVESTIGATION 


The proposed distribution as de- 
scribed in the Report, “Number and 
Distribution of Engine and Ladder 
Companies in the City of New York,” 
by A. C. Hutson, goes far toward uni- 
fying the elements of all five Boroughs 





Digest from “A Statistical Determination of 
the Distribution and Number of Engine and 
Ladder Companies in the City of New York,” 
by David Valinsky, December 15, 1951. 


into a single effective fire-fighting en- 
tity. No suggested change or elimina- 
tion has been included which in any 
way sacrifices adequate protection. 


The Plan: Its Formulation 
and Development 


The proposed plan was one of cumu- 
lative development. It is in no sense 
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merely a reshuffling of the present dis- 
tribution of fire-fighting units in New 
York City, but a new, wholly scientific 
approach to the problem. Its conclu- 
sions were independently reached after 
most careful consideration of four sep- 
arate areas of study. 


The actual process of arriving at the 
final proposal was composed of the fol- 
lowing major steps: 

A. An Analysis of Lineal Distribution— 
The National Board of Fire Underwrit- 
ers has set, as an acceptable standard 
of fire protection in any large city, a 
“lineal” distribution of engine and lad- 
der companies. This term means that 
each type of company should be within 
the specified travel distance of every 
point in the district, measuring along 
the most direct street routes. The 
NBFU standards are as follows: 


Engine or Hose | Ladder 
Type of District Company Company 
Mercantile or 
manufacturing % mile 1 mile 
Closely built residential 1% miles 2 miles 
Scattered residential 3. miles 3 miles 


As a first step in the consideration of 
the proposed plan, the National Board’s 
recommendations were applied to New 
York, and a basic map was constructed 
with a company distribution designed 
not merely to meet but to exceed the 
Board’s requirements. 


However, this set of standards is 
based primarily on the range of area 
to be protected with merely the broad- 
est consideration of special character- 
istics. Obviously, in New York, with its 
high density of population and high 
concentration of structures, many spe- 
cial characteristics have greater signifi- 
cance than the spatial problem itself. 
It was recognized, therefore, that spe- 
cial and detailed study must be directed 
to such localized situations. 





B. An Analysis of Burnable Material— 
The second step in the study involved a 
critical analysis of the physical charac- 
teristics of structures and the special 
hazards and fire proneness of their 
types of occupancy. More than 36,000 
blocks in the five Boroughs of New 
York were minutely scrutinized and 
their characteristics plotted on maps. 


This phase of the investigation made 
it evident that the distribution of com- 
panies arrived at by the preceding step 
was not totally adequate to meet the re- 
quirements of certain areas of abnor- 
mally high hazard, and therefore, addi- 
tional companies were included for that 
purpose. 


C. An Analysis of Company Work Per- 
formance — The third area considered 
involved a study of departmental data, 
and their subjection to many and varied 
statistical routines, to determine what 
continuing availability might be ex- 
pected of companies tentatively placed 
by the first two steps. 


Averages and minimum and maxi- 
mum extremes of performance were 
analyzed; the relationship of unneces- 
sary to working alarms was considered, 
area by area; the time consumed in 
runs was examined and averages and 
extremes determined and, as each situ- 
ation developed, still more companies 
were added to the rapidly crystalizing 
picture of what finally would be re- 
quired. 


D. An Analysis of Mass-Response Prob- 
lems—As the last link in the chain of 
fire protection was being forged, con- 
sideration was given to the remote 
problems of what might happen. 


Area-by-area and hour-by-hour den- 
sity of alarms was taken into considera- 
tion, and the historical and anticipated 
incidence of greater-alarm fires and 
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conflagrations evaluated. The statistical 
probabilities inherent in the total situ- 
ation were then computed. Adequate 
provision was made to meet the proba- 


bilities by the last additions made to 


the plan of company distribution. 

The. four phases of study outlined 
summarize the approach to the prob- 
lem. In order to explore each to its nec- 
essary limits, however, many separate 
factors required detailed study. Among 
these were: 

(1) Size of area to be protected. 

(2) Structural types and condi- 
tions. 

(3) Type of occupancy. 

(4) Sprinkler and fire-detection 
protection. 

(5) Vertical problems of struc- 
tures. 

(6) Area accessibility and traffic 
patterns. 

(7) Response and work perform- 
ance of companies. 

(8) High-alarm areas and mass 
response problems. 

(9) Population density. 

(10) Fire fatalities. 


(11) Interborough communication 
and coverage potentials. 


(12) Probabilities of extreme fire 
situations. 


Physical Characteristics of Structures 
and Type of Occupancy in New York 
City 

At the outset is was recognized that 
only minute scrutiny block by block 
over the entire territory, could reveal 
many of the special characteristics 
which differentiate areas of like geo- 
graphical proportions in their inherent 
risk content. Such minute: scrutiny was 
actually given to the more than 36,000 
blocks within the New York City limits. 
Physical characteristics, type of occu- 
pancy, and some factors of condition 
were plotted, block by block, on San- 


born Maps, revised to within six 
months of the date of this Report. 
Within each block, wherever practica- 
ble, the individual structures were plot- 
ted, and in every case, each was sepa- 
rately examined and evaluated. 

Land Use Description—As an example 
of the extreme detail in which the en- 
tire area was examined, the following 
general land-use definitions were ap- 


| pended: 


(1) PARKS, PLAYGROUNDS 
and areas in which no permanent 
structures exist. 


(2) DWELLINGS include large 
suburban residences, summer cot- 
tages, and urban houses of either 
one- or two-family type; semi-at- 
tached row houses; and city resi- 
dences with party walls. 


(3) MULTIPLE DWELLINGS in- 
clude all dwelling places for three or 
more families, both walk-up and ele- 
vator. The term excludes hotels and 
resort hotels and institutions. 


(4) OFFICE, WAREHOUSE, and 
LOFT BUILDINGS include fireproof 
and semi-fireproof office buildings, 
banks, telephone and telegraph offices 
and buildings; some types of industry 
outside the “heavy” industry classi- 
fication; and storage yards with per- 
manent structures. 


(5) HEAVY INDUSTRY includes 
permanent structures wholly occu- 
pied by manufacturers such as ma- 
chine shops, breweries, large-scale 
processors, etc. This classification 
also includes occupancy involving 
specific fire hazards. 


(6) COMMERCIAL and STORE 
BUILDINGS include department 
stores; store buildings, restaurants, 
theaters, hotels, places of public as- 
sembly, commercial recreational fa- 
cilities (such as swimming — pools, 
clubs, etc.); stores in residential 
buildings; commercial garages and 
~ automotive sales and service estab- 
lishments. 7 


(7) PUBLIC BUILDINGS and 
PRIVATE INSTITUTIONS include 
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City, State or Federal property; reli- 
gious buildings, welfare societies, 
schools, hospitals, cemeteries, libra- 
ries, museums, sanatoria, police and 
fire stations. 


(8) TRANSPORT ATION 
includes railroad stations and yards, 
terminals, subways, storage yards, 
subway right-of-way; piers and 

_ docks. 

Where practicable, structures were 
separately analyzed by type. Frame, 
brick and fire-resistive types were rec- 
ognized and included in the original 
map plotted. 


In addition, certain special charac- 
teristics associated with land use were 
carefully gathered and included in the 
plotted presentation. Among _ these 
were: sprinklers, heights of structures, 
garages, banks, theaters, churches, 
schools, hospitals, libraries, museums, 
hotels, amusement places, warehouses, 
factory lofts, railroads, etc. | 

How These Maps Were Used—These 
completed maps made available for con- 
sideration much data which could not 
possibly be derived from any study of 
street or block maps, as such. They sup- 
plemented the field investigations con- 
ducted by Mr. Hutson and helped to 
eliminate the tendency to evaluate risks 
‘from purely exterior physical data. 
They present both a view of the City as 
-a whole and a pin-pointing of its high- 
hazard areas.* 


An Analysis of Company Work 
Performance 

Company work performance relates 
to the availability of fire-fighting forces 
when need arises. 

At first glance, it would appear that 
the known high correlation of numbers 





*Ep. Note: These maps have been turned 
over to the Municipal Reference Library by 
the Mayor’s Committee on Management Sur- 
vey. They are available for inspection. 


of alarms with high-risk areas is in 
itself the measure of company work 
performance. And so it is in a sense, 
but not in a completely direct ratio. 
This is so because not all alarms require 
equal amounts of travel to and from 
the station; because fires differ in their 
nature and severity and thus require 
varying lengths of time for control; and 
because many alarms, varying by area, 
do not involve fire-fighting at all. 


‘No initial distribution of companies 
is the total answer to providing ade- 
quate fire protection at all times. To 
initial distribution, whatever it may be, 
must be added the means of continuing, 
available forces for any possible combi- 
nation of circumstances. 


In such an area as Harlem, for ex- 
ample, where some companies respond 
to as many as 1,500 alarms per year, 
it is possible to ease the work load of 
the individual company and to increase 
the factor of protection by modifying 
the pattern of assignment to runs. 
Knowledge of the spatial and physical 
characteristics of the immediate terri- 
tory makes this both possible and feasi- 
ble and increases the anticipated effici- 
ency of operation of New York’s fire- 
fighting units. 

The Geographic Distribution of Work 
Performed — Company locations were 
carefully plotted on a large-scale map 
of the five Boroughs of New York. For 
each company, the average number of 
runs per year, the average number of 
workers per year, and the total average 
amount of time per year spent at work- 
ers were also shown. , 

The base period employed for this 
phase of the study was the five-year in- 
terval from 1946-1950 inclusive, and, 
where year-to-year regularity of work 
was found, a simple arithmetical aver- 
age was used. However, when inspec- 
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tion of a company’s records for this 
five-year period indicated that an up- 
ward or downward trend was develop- 
ing, performance figures were obtained 
as far back as 1940 or earlier for addi- 


tional study and exploration. If, after | 


such study, an actual trend was demon- 
strated, the average used was one based 
upon the figures for 1949 and 1950 only. 

Number of Workers — Study of the 
work performance of individual com- 
panies indicated an average of 24 work- 
ers per company per month. 

It was recognized, however, that this 
average does not, in itself, constitute a 
reliable index to company availability 
in general, since it is necessarily the 
product of extreme ranges. The least- 
worked company in the five Boroughs, 
for example, averaged slightly less than 
two workers per month, while, at the 
other extreme, one company averaged 
90 workers per month throughout the 
entire year. 

While it is true that there is some 
monthly variation in these figures, 
study of that variation indicated that it 
was not sufficient to require separate 
analysis and that the average-per- 
month of each company could be used 
safely as the index to this step in the 
entire problem of company relocation. 

Ratio of Workers to Runs — Under 
“alarms” must be included _ false 
alarms; requests for assistance in res- 
cuing pets or children from problem sit- 
uations; securing signs or copings 
which appear to be dangerous; and the 
thousand-and-one other things for 
which citizens call the Fire Department 
—and which the Department classifies 
under the general head of “Unnecessary 
Alarms.” 

The ratio of workers to runs (a run 
must be made in response to any 
alarm) is important, therefore, in es- 


tablishing availability. For the purpose 
of this study, it was found sufficient to 
compute that ratio merely by dividing 
the average number of workers by the 
average number of runs. 

These computations revealed that the 
company with the lowest ratio of work- 
ers to runs averaged only 18 percent 
while that with the highest reached 99 
percent. The average for all engine com- 
panies was found to be 50.3 percent — 


~about one out of every two runs made 


—while that of ladder companies was 
63 percent. 

Time Consumed at Workers and Time 
Out of Quarters—The last steps in this 
phase of the study of company availa- 
bility deal both with time out of quar- 
ters and time spent actually at work on 
fires. There is a marked difference in 
these two situations so far as availa- 
bility is concerned, since with two- 
way communications it is not necessary 
for a company to return to quarters be- 
fore again becoming available after an 
alarm response. . | 


The average amount of time con- 
sumed by engine companies at workers 
is 29.2 minutes, and the average time 
out of quarters for all runs is 25.4 min- 
utes. It is apparent that, regardless of 
the cause of alarm, any run made by a 
fire company will probably keep that 
company out of quarters for 20 minutes 
or more. 


While this section of the study was 
undertaken originally to supplement 
the portions dealing with lineal distri- 
bution and physical characteristics to 
determine the need for more company 
locations, its end result has, in general, 
tended to show that some reduction in 
the number of companies is quite feasi- 
ble without affecting adequate availa- 
bility of fire-fighting forces at all — 
especially in the light of the higher effi- 
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ciency to be gained through the use of 
two-way communications. 


Fire Incidence by Time and Borough— 
Naturally, any attempt to distribute fire 
companies efficiently must be predicated 
on some knowledge of the actual times 
and places at which fires occur. 


The months of March, June, Septem- 
ber, and December, 1950 were selected 
for special analysis, as being adequately 
representative of the seasonal varia- 
tions which are known to exist in fire 
incidence. 


Every fire reported during the sam- 
ple period was plotted for every hour 
of every day, by Boroughs. Naturally, 
day-by-day variations were found and 
all extreme days were noted and given 
special consideration as planning pro- 
ceeded. The fact that total fires are 
found to peak sharply at 5 P.M. is found 
to be reasonably true in all Boroughs, 
and distribution plans must therefore, 
be made with such peaking in mind— 
not merely because of the numerical in- 
crease in alarms at that time, but be- 
cause they occur simultaneously with a 
similarly high increase in local traffic 
in many parts of New York. 


An Analysis of Mass Response 
and Density of Alarms 


In the final area of investigation in 
this phase of the study of fire company 
relocation, the following factors were 
given critical consideration: 

(1) Distribution of greater alarms, 
with special attention to such con- 
tributing factors as type of occu- 
pancy, time of day, area, etc. 

(2) Fire seriousness, as measured 
in terms of property loss and damage. 

(8) Fire fatalities. 

(4) Probabilities concerned with 
extreme fire situations. 

Distribution of Greater Alarms — An 
examination of greater alarm fires over 


an extended period revealed that a 
period beginning with January 1, 1946, 
and extending through the first six 
months of 1951, would be sufficient as a 
basis for detailed study. 

Accordingly, as a first step, a map of 
the five Boroughs was prepared with 
every greater alarm fire identified by 
location and magnitude. 

Year after year, there are certain 
areas which are particularly prone to 
fires of higher magnitudes. In Manhat- 
tan, for example, Harlem, Lower Man- 
hattan and the Lower East Side have 
had such continuing histories. However, 
in some of these sections—Harlem and 
the East Side, notably—recent changes 
in structural types, with the gradual 
elimination of Old Law tenements, are 
accompanied by a discernible down- 
ward trend in greater alarm fires. 

Fire Seriousness—Currentiy, New York 
City has an average of slightly more 
than 44,000 fires per year. They are re- 
sponsible for an average loss of approx- 
imately $20,000,000 annually. However, 
70 percent of these fires result in losses 
of less than ten dollars each, while 
slightly more than 1 percent of fires 
are responsible for slightly more than 
69 percent of total losses. 

Other ranges show that slightly less 
than 20 percent of all fires cause 99 per- 
cent of all losses; slightly more than 5 
percent of them cause slightly more 
than 88 percent of total loss, and that 
.1 of 1 percent of all fires accounted for 
more than 29 percent of the total loss. 

Two major conclusions are evident 
from a study of these figures. First, fire 
company distribution must be so plan- 
ned that the vast majority of fires, 
which currently result in virtually no 
losses, continue to be dealt with 
promptly and efficiently to prevent their 
spread into major conflagrations; sec- 
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ondly, mass response must be provided 
to meet with equal efficiency those more 
serious fires which account for most 
losses and which, if not promptly 
checked, might well develop into major 
disasters. 

Fire Fatalities—As in the handling of 
other important data, maps were plot- 
ted to discover the concentration and 
distribution of deaths caused by fire in 
all Boroughs of New York during the 
five-year period from 1946-1950. 

Loss of life in fires is closely related 
to the physical characteristics and the 
already established fire proneness of 
certain limited areas. The high concen- 
tration of life loss in Harlem, on the 
Lower East Side, and in the Old Law 
tenements of Hell’s Kitchen area of 
Manhattan’s West Side are striking 
evidence of such correlation. They give, 
too, a hopeful indication that fatalities 
will show a steady downward trend as 
such structures are eliminated and re- 
placed by the fire-resistant types now 
being built. 

As in the preceding factor, fire fatal- 
ities were also analyzed by type of oc- 
cupancy, time of occurrence, seasonal 
patterns, building heights, and fire seri- 
ousness. 

An_ Examination of Multiple Alarm 
Probabilities—It was decided to investi- 
gate the extreme probabilities of the 
simultaneous occurrence of multiple 
alarm fires in order to test the adequacy 
of the proposed plan in that area. 


To this end, the occurrence of more 
than one multiple alarm signal within 
any 3-hour period was deemed to con- 
stitute simultaneous occurrence and the 
5-year period from 1946-1950, inclusive, 
was examined for whatever experience 
it might yield. 

From the 14,600 separate 3 - hour 
periods thus set up, theoretical distribu- 


tions, closely fitting the experience rec- 
ords, were plotted in order to provide 
a basis for projection. Poisson* distri- 
butions, scientifically established and 
accepted, were used for this purpose 
whenever they were applicable. Where 
they were not applicable, curves based 
on experience were substituted. 
Within the five Boroughs, the proba- 
bility of the simultaneous occurrence of 
two five-alarm fires is only once in 76 


~ years. This is a possible situation which 


could be met under the present plan— 
and probably represents the extreme 
limits which should be considered in 
planning for a city as fluid and chang- 
ing as New York. 


The Plan in Operation 


Since the plan offered in this Report 
and in the Hutson Report is intended to 
provide a practical solution to the prob- 
lems enumerated, it became necessary 
to see how it would serve in extreme sit- 
uations as well as in normal operation. 

In an effort to subject the plan to 
test under a variety of the worst possi- 
ble situations which might be met, the 
Fire Department was asked to deter- 
mine which, in its opinion, constituted 
the most serious situations which have 
arisen during the past ten years. The 
three most serious situations which 
were presented are here analyzed in 
relation to the plan: 

A. Fire Situation, November 25, 1950, 
4:03 P.M.—This was, in one respect, a 
nonrealistic situation from an actual 
fire-fighting viewpoint. Winds of hurri- 
cane force had swept down on New 
York early in the day, leaving in their 





*The Poisson distribution is a mathematical 
series which may often be used to describe 
the expected distribution of data of discreet 
nature where p (or the probability of an 
event) is very small, but where a large number 
of cases or trials, n, are taken. 
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wake extremely difficult flood and storm 
conditions which fire companies were 
called upon to meet. 


The following greater alarm calls 
were recorded: 


2-Alarm Fire in Queens..... 9:58 A.M. 
(all companies detailed had 
returned to quarters prior to 
4:03 P.M.) 


3-Alarm Signal in Richmond 8:42 A.M. 
(No fire was involved here, 
but Richmond companies were 
supported by Manhattan for- 
ces to deal with evacuation 
problems caused by flood con- 
ditions.) 


5-Alarm Fire in Brooklyn.. 2:25 P.M. 


Throughout the day, in all Boroughs, 
there were, of course, the normal num- 
ber of single-alarm signals which had 
to be dealt with. 


A summary of available forces at the 
time indicated is given in the table 
which follows: 


FIRE SITUATION, NOVEMBER 25, 1950, 
4:03 P.M. 


Availability of Engine and Ladder Companies 


If Plan Proposed by A. C. Hutson Were in Operation 
4 Boroughs Manhattan Brooklyn Bronx Queens 
Eng. Lad. Eng. Lad. Eng. Lad. Eng. Lad. Eng. Lad. 


Available— 

In 

muarters 103 24 20 5 38 8 15 3 30 8 
Available— 

At Unnec. 


Alarms W408 20 (227 tz 2. 6 1h 9 S§ 


ss 


TOTAL 157 77 45 27 50 20 23 14 39 16 


B. Fire Situation, January 31, 1948, 
3:22 P.M.—This situation arose through 
the simultaneous occurrence of a 5- 


alarm fire in Manhattan and a number 
of lesser alarms throughout the four 
Boroughs. The 5-alarm fire, itself, re- 
quired the services of both Manhattan 
and Brooklyn companies, thus present- 
ing an example of the sort of inter- 
borough coverage the proposed distri- 
bution provides. 


FIRE SITUATION, JANUARY 31, 1948, 
3:22 P.M. 


Availability of Engine and Ladder Companies 
if Plan Proposed by A. C. Hutson Were in Operation 
4 Boroughs Manhattan Brooklyn Bronx Queens 
Eng. Lad. Eng. Lad. Eng. Lad. Eng. Lad. Eng. Lad. 
Available 138 75 18 13 48 27 24 15 48 20 
Only two areas, Lower Manhattan 
and Upper Brooklyn, were seriously 
affected by this situation. Closer exam- 
ination of assignment schedules ap- 
pears to be required to provide a 
balanced distribution of available com- 
panies. This could, of course, be assured 
by some deployment of companies out 
of service to strategic points vacated 
by companies in service. 


C. Fire Situation, October 7, 1951, 
9:53 P.M.—The effect of a large series of 
continuous one-alarm fires in a localized 
area is measured here. Brooklyn was 
the area affected, and in all other Bor- 
oughs no special requirements existed. 
At the time indicated, only a few com- 
panies were out of quarters in these 
Boroughs for any purpose—so few that 
it was felt unnecessary to plot the in- 
formation. 

The actual number of each type of 
company still available in Brooklyn for 
additional alarms if the Hutson plan 
were in operation is shown below: 


Brooklyn Engine Companies Ladder Companies 
Companies available 4l 15 
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PART II 


STATISTICAL PROCEDURES USED IN COMPANY RELOCATION 


The Predictability of Fire Incidence 
by Area 


Since it was recognized that this 
phase of investigation is primarily ex- 
ploratory, it was felt unnecessary to ex- 
tend the examination into all Boroughs 
of the City. The Borough of Manhattan 
was therefore selected as best suited for 
these evaluations, and the findings 
which follow are based upon the eval- 
uations of data compiled within it. 


Classification of Burnable Property— 
Through the co-operation of the City 
Planning Commission, a set of IBM 
Land Use cards was obtained for every 
block in the Borough of Manhattan. 
These cards establish 138 major land use 
categories in terms of thousands of 
square feet occupied by each within 
each block. (These classifications are, in 
effect, identical with those employed in 
the analyses contained in Part I of this 
Report.) 


The Land Use cards were found ex- 
tremely valuable, both in the general 


appraisal of the problem and in some 
detailed special studies. 


It seems fitting to suggest, in passing, 
that any future preparation of cards 
for Land Use investigation should, how- 
ever, include the factor of building 


- height. 


Computation of a Total Fire Hazard 
Index—In preparation for the computa- 
tion of a total Fire Hazard Index, the 
Land Use classifications discussed just 
previously were first combined into 
eight working groups. This was achieved 
by eliminating certain classifications 
such as Vacant Land and Parks and 
Playgrounds as not constituting haz- 
ards within the terms of this definition, 
and by combining certain other classi- 
fications into single groups. 

Data dealing with all fires in Man- 
hattan over a five-year period were then 
analyzed to determine the average num- 
ber of fires by each type of occupancy, 
and from this determination, a Manhat- 
tan Fire Hazard Index was computed in 
two separate fashions. 


The first method of computation, called Fire Hazard Index A, was computed as 


follows: 


INDEX A = 


Area in 100,000 sq. ft. by Type of Occupancy 





Average No. of Fires per 5-Year Period 


This index expressed the ratio in terms of the number of 100,000 sq. ft. 
occupied by any type of land use which is required to produce one fire over a 


five-year period. 


The second method of computation, called Fire Hazard Index B, expresses the 
same factors in terms of the number of fires occurring over a five-year period in 
each 100,000 sq. ft. for any type of occupany. It was computed as follows: 


INDEX B = 


Average No. of Fires per 5-Year Period 





Area in 100,000 sq. ft. by Type of Occupancy 
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INDEX B is probably more readily understandable as a direct reflection of fire 
| hazard, but INDEX A was found to be more convenient for use in compiling the 
predictions. The following table shows the findings of both methods: 


CALCULATION OF FIRE HAZARD INDEXES 


Acreage 

(Thousands 

Type of Occupancy of Sq. Ft.) 
1 & 2 Family Dwellings ............cccccsesseeeee 10,498 
Multiple Dwellings .............ccccccsccssssscrseeerees 131,116 
Office & Store BUH AIN OS: 28s Seis lsiaesienne 24,263 
mvorehnouses &  LOFS. «..........cccccecseccsosoessedscese 35,240 
Auto Storage & Service .........ccccccsccsscceesees 11,413 
BRI MIGOUSITY «6 ocni.5s0dscecedecsaviacacuariussgessdivees 5,489 
BENG BUNGINGS x..06:5.00...00s00sceccececensconce det ics 56,933 
MMCRESOPLONGOIN: cncce dose c6s5.ccnessesducsecovsecsesosescnoss 14,723 





Average 
Number 
of Fires Fire Hazard Indexes 
per Year A’ B? 
126 83.3 1.1% 
5,759 22.8 44% 
468 51.8 1.9% 
729 48.3 2.1% 
68 167.8 6% 
104 52.8 1.9% 
126 451.8 2% 
229 64.3 1.6% 


1 One fire for each ‘‘X’’ sq. ft. of type of occupancy. (X expressed in terms of thousands of sq. ft.) 
? Percent of a fire for each 1,000 sq. ft. of type of occupancy. 


The Geographic Distribution of Fire 
Hazards—The City Planning Commis- 
sion, in the course of its own opera- 
tions, has divided the Borough of Man- 
hattan into 12 Planning Districts. 
These districts, ranging from 12,000 to 
250,000 population, were all designed to 
contain multiples of whole Census 
Tracts and all Manhattan’s Census 
Tracts are included within them. 


By scientific, random selection, five 
tracts were obtained from each Plan- 
ning District. This sample of 60 tracts 
thus assembled automatically provided 
.an excellent geographic distribution. It 
also insured proper representation of 
areas by types of occupancy. It was rec- 
ognized that complete, definite data 
might not be available for every Cen- 
sus Tract comprising the gross sample, 
however, and provision had to be made 
for this contingency. A net sample, con- 
sisting of four of each original set of 
five tracts, was accordingly selected by 
the same procedure originally em- 
ployed. The resulting 48 tracts became 
the group assigned for special study. 


For each of the 48 tracts, the actual 


number of fires occurring in each year 
of the five-year period from 1946 to 
1950, inclusive, was then tabulated. 
Through the use of the Land Use cards 


previously described, the actual compo- 


sition of each tract, block by block, was 
then established by types of occupancy 
in thousands of sq. ft. and these data 
were summarized. 

The next step was to divide the total 
square footage of each type of occu- 
pancy by the Fire Hazard Index ‘A” 
for that type of occupancy. The sum 
of the total indexes within each tract 
was then taken to produce a Total Fire 
Hazard Index for that complete tract. 


Establishment of Relationship of Fire 
Frequency to Other Factors — Having 
established Fire Hazard Potential for 
each selected tract in terms of a numer- 
ical value, it was next necessary to cor- 
relate that factor with other pertinent 
data. 

Various possible contributory factors 
were carefully examined in preparation 
for the development of a formula which 
would produce a valid Index to Fire In- 
cidence. Population density, verticality, 
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the number of Old Law tenements were 
all included in this preliminary ap- 
praisal. 

The formula, as finally developed, 
represents a compromise in one respect, 


as a consideration of its terms will 


show. It is obvious that additional re- 
finement could have been gained by the 
inclusion of separate values for Old 
Law and New Law tenements and 
height of buildings. Unfortunately, in- 
formation on these distributions could 
not be obtained within the time allotted 
to the program, and the deficiency thus 
created was partially corrected, there- 
fore, by the inclusion of a term show- 
ing the relationship between population 
density and acreage rental for each 
area, to provide a socio-economic index. 
... Population density alone is not suffi- 
cient. Harlem and Middle Park Avenue, 
for example, are both areas of high pop- 


ulation density, yet their obvious socio- 
economic differences are reflected very 
definitely in their respective fire prone- 
ness. The formula carries its own ad- 
justment factor in the term X;, which 
divides Population Density by Average 
Rental. Thus, the high population den- 
sity of Park Avenue divided by the 
area’s high rental yields one value while 
Harlem’s equally high density, divided 
by a much lower average rental, yields 


a relatively higher value. 


The final factor found necessary to 
include in the formula is the number of 
commercial and manufacturing estab- 
lishments per tract. This is important 
because a given area occupied by a 
single manufacturing plant is very 
likely to have far fewer fires per year 
than the same area occupied by a large 
number of similar, though smaller man- 
ufacturers. 


The Fire Incidence formula, therefore, as finally developed, is as follows: 
Log Y = loga + X,log b. + Xslog bs + X,log by 


where, Y = Fire Incidence 
X, = Fire Hazard Potential 
X; = Socio-Economic Index 
X, = Commercial Manufacturing Establishments 


and, a and b are constants. 


The data and steps thus far described were essential to the computation of the 


following measures for fire predictability : 


(1) An estimating equation for general prediction purposes. 
(2) A measure of degree of relationship; i.e, an Index of multiple corre- 


lation. 


The estimating equation was reached by the least squares method for the solu- 
tion of a series of simultaneous normal equations computed from the data. Its 


form is as follows: 


Log Y\= .74363 + .1789 X, + .0038 X, + .0024 X, | 
The Index of multiple correlation, expressing degree of relationship, gives the 


value: ° 


p = .784 
p” (the Index of Multiple Determination.) = .615. 
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This means that the three factors employed are successful in explaining 62 per- 
cent of the variance of fire incidence. Additional refinement of the technique, or 
perhaps the inclusion of additional variables, would result in the reduction of the 


unexplained percentage of variance. 


Through the insertion of appropriate numerical equivalents for the term of 
the above formula, fire incidence may be predicted tract by tract. 


Fire Proneness in Relation to 
Type of Occupancy 


Obviously, if there is a marked vari- 
ance between the susceptibility to fire 
of various types of occupancy, that fact 
has a basic bearing on the entire prob- 
lem of fire company distribution and 
relocation. There are two principal 
areas in which knowledge of such vari- 
ances in fire proneness is particularly 
important. 


(a) Increased Protection must be 
provided wherever there is a high in- 
cidence of types of activity or build- 
ing occupancy which are known to 
have a high fire incidence—or tend- 
ency thereto. 


(bo) Fire Prevention and Control 
can be utilized to reduce risk through 
increased inspection and rigid en- 


forcement of fire prevention methods 

in such areas of high fire proneness. 

Just as accident proneness has been 
studied among individuals and indus- 
tries, an attempt was made to establish 
fire proneness and to reduce the find- 
ings to terms of a fire hazard ratio for 
various types of occupancy. 

Toward this end, every building in 
the city was classified by type of occu- 
paucy. Logically, the value of burnable 
property represented by each such type 
Should be obtained by cumulating the 
estimated valuation of each building 
within each classification. 

Next, every fire loss and every build- 
ing damaged by fire should also be clas- 
sified by the types of occupancy already 
set up. Total number of fires and total 
dollar loss could then be determined for 
each classification by simple addition. 


The first step of this total procedure was followed for every fire reported during 
the 5-year period from 1946-1950. From the data, an actual index of Fire Prone- 
ness was constructed for each Type of Occupancy, as follows: 


Avg. No. of Fires in Bldgs. of Class X 1,000 





A. Fire Proness Index = 


Total No. of Bldgs. in Classification 


ILLUSTRATION: (Fire proneness Index for Tenements) 


Toit 
145,008 





Fire Proneness Index = 


x 1,000 = 


8.2 fires per year 
~ for each 1,000 tene- 
ment structures. 


Idealiy, a Fire Loss Index could be constructed through this formula: 


__ Total Dollar Loss in Bldgs. of Class = 1,000 








B. Fire Loss Index = 


Total Value of Bldgs. in Classification 


Currently, the Fire Loss Index is necessarily a theoretical concept only, because 
of insufficient data on building evaluations per se, and because no valid data are 
available on the value of building contents. 

Obviously, utilization of the two indexes developed here makes possible the deter- 
mination of ratios between Fire Proneness and Fire Loss for every specific type of 
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occupancy. Thus, it is wholly practicable to compare, in common terms, the 
hazards inherent in automobile showrooms, for example, against gasoline service 
stations — men’s clothing manufacturers versus women’s wear manufacturers— 


in practically endless series. 


Below is shown the actual Fire Proneness Index for a selected group of avail- 
able occupancy classifications. In Part III of this Report, a revised system of 
classification is suggested that would make possible the construction of Fire Prone- 
ness Indexes for every structure in New York. 


FIRE PRONENESS INDEX FOR SELECTED BUILDING AND BUSINESS OCCUPANCIES, 
ALL BOROUGHS, NEW YORK 


1950 
BUILDING OCCUPANCY BUSINESS OCCUPANCY 
Ratio of Ratio of 
Fires to 1000 Fires to 1000 

Type Structures Type Structures 
Dwellings *icsccssgecesusees «cailectens hsakstecs ose smcsasocnstuenses 8 Printing: && “Publishing: c..2.0.c.:.00cce-03eqssseosseroecees 1.5 
TONGMORNS «ccs. sesocsnoasvescccssevserasodaceoncandaedesanastenens 8.2 Paper & Allied Trades ..:.......:cccccesssssceesssreeeeees 3.8 
WGGNOUSES: ci acscsscscsaerdsvocsanstescavsatescocesscesssssuess 9.3 Men’s. Suit Factory, ss.cccscssvsscassscssevssssessesoeesnonse 1.9 
FAGCHOFIOS.  vcossescecucessecstess ccbovectosteavvanseneguaseesotevece 6.9 Textile: Mills. .c..heccoctiswchecelscccceccecdes ovessooscecsereces 3.5 
GORA OS: Siccccccccdsts Scnsnscsticcacdesedsosdonceodeoncesecacaees 1.4 Grocery Stores ..s05.c0<asscsnosenssoccnssssedsevevaawenecoses 1.8 
PEGI OLS! Seo ass ka. Fh Lak ccshat Sescacecbobsasateaserczanvonsees 36.1 RESTCUTORTS. ~...34scdeccceedoeecs ceca ecenncaestuceuassecunteree 4.2 
TRG GICES coc cksnncu cider csacen st neck stoners stacedteasaatessts ast’ 9.0 Men‘s Clothing Manufacturer ...........ccccsseeeee 4.7 
Store: Buildings: s-.ccicssecaccecsns<trcaesassecdsarstevuesacsass 1.4 Drug: ‘Stores; 22. ).wsiises arise ce the saetesenereeet 1.4 
BOFt IBN NGS, -.5.00c5c.050s5.0ecsoncuerissssoversacsertcasvsses 10.6 Tellor SHODS: 6..sesccccccuedeeteasepeesccnyosattistanes sta 1.1 
GPUCINOST ccc cccriteectorscaseccctereet canecceet oy ibatesenecoeoeee 1.8 Barber Shops: 265.05.4:l.s.cstesesccs tech anctsmeeeecee ese 2 


SOURCE: Bureau of Fire Investigation, Fire Department of the City of New York. 


Probabilities of Multiple-Alarm Fires 


In every instance in which it was 
found applicable, the Poisson series was 
used as the basis of estimate and pre- 
diction in this important area of fire 
company location and_ distribution. 
Since its development in 1837, this 
probability distribution has been a use- 
ful and accepted tool of statistical pre- 
diction. A practical mathematical series, 
it has often been used to describe the 
expected distribution of discrete data 
where p (the probability of an event) 
is extremely small, but where a large 
number of trials or cases (n) are 
available. This series is particularly 
useful in the solution of many projec- 
tion problems that arise in Biometrics, 
Insurance and Industrial Quality Con- 
trol. 


The expected number of occurrences 
during a 5-year period may be seen in 
Column 3 below, in which the proba- 
bilities shown in Column 2 have been 
multiplied by 1826 (number of days in 
the 5-year period). 


r 


EXPECTED NUMBER OF MULTIPLE ALARM 
FIRES PER DAY IN ALL BOROUGHS 


Number of Probabilities Expected Number 
Greater Alarms of Greater Frequencies of 
per Day Alarms Occurrence 
0 .6187830 1129.9 
1 .2970158 542.4 
2 .0712838 130.2 
3 .0114054 20.8 
4 .0013686 2.5 
5 .0001314 2 
6 .0000168 .02 
7 .0000007 001 
Total 1.0000055 1826.021 
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Agreement Between Poisson Distribution 
and Observed Number of Occurrences— 
Whether or not the Poisson Distribu- 
tion can be used may be measured by 
testing the fit of its curve to the curve 
of observed events. 

If there were perfect agreement be- 
tween the observed and expected fre- 
quencies, the values of each Chi-Square 
calculation would be O. As discordance 
increases, the size of the Chi-Square 
also increases, indicating that agree- 
ment due to chance becomes less and 
less probable. 

In Part I of this Report, concern was 
also felt for the probability of the 
simultaneous occurrence of multiple- 
alarm fires within the five Boroughs. 
In the case of five-alarm fires, the Chi- 
Square test indicated sufficiently close 
agreement between observed and ex- 
pected frequencies to establish a good 
fit for the Poisson Distribution curve. 


In the case of multiple alarms of any 
size, the Chi-Square test resulted in the 


Ee ee 


necessity of discarding the Poisson 
Distribution as a poor fit. Here, there- 
fore, actual experience curves were 
substituted as providing the most valid 
basis for prediction. 


The preceding statistical analyses 
lend credence to the conclusion that the 
factors observed, such as occupancy, 
type of construction, height, area of 
building, congestion of blocks, and val- 
ues, etc., do have a definite and often 
measurable effect on fire frequency and 
fire magnitude. Many other areas were 
investigated such as topography, natu- 
ral and artificial barriers or breaks, 
ability to concentrate response of com- 
panies or obtain outside aid, the finan- 
cial burden upon a city in the construc- 
tion of fire stations, and other features 
requiring actual knowledge of the com- 
munity. Some of these were given major 
consideration by the author of the pres- 
ent Report and by A. C. Hutson in his 
Report. 


PART III 


FIRE REPORTING SYSTEM 


The four subjects discussed in Part 
III may be summarized under the fol- 
lowing broad heads: 


(1) The proposed establishment of 
a Statistical Control Unit, to continue 
and expand the work of statistical 
analysis which the present program 
has begun. 

(2) The design and installation of 
an elementary mechanical control sys- 
tem, to serve as a useful and neces- 
sary tool of the Control Unit. 

(3) The standardization and 
streamlining of reports on fires. 

(4) Some specific recommendations 
for major investigations which might 
be undertaken in the future, and 
some suggestions for continuing sur- 


veys that the proposed Control Unit 

could provide. 

The plan of fire company distribu- 
tion which has heretofore been sug- 
gested is believed to be a safe, logical, 
and efficient one for the City’s current 
needs. But it would be foolhardy to say 
that this plan must serve until a future, 
fixed date and should then be totally 
revised. Relocation should be a continual 
process, as shifting neighborhood and 
community characteristics dictate. And, 
if it is to be so, the function of control 
must also be a continuing one. 


The Control Unit should be concern- 
ed with the collection and processing 
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of data to serve departmental execu- 
tives concerned with policies, organiza- 
tion, procedures and progress. 
Toward this end, five steps should 
form the Control Unit’s policy. These 


steps are: (1) to find out what has hap-- 


pened; (2) to determine causes; (3) 
to determine corrective action; (4) to 
prepare recommendations; and (5) to 
follow up. 

Actually, in proposing to establish a 
Statistical Control Unit, no new section 
or department is contemplated. What 
igs proposed is to extend the limits of 
the area now being served by the pres- 
ent Analytical Unit. 

The Fire Department itself currently 
maintains a fairly adequate reporting 
system and operates data files designed 
primarily to provide activity summaries 
for the Annual Reports. But, under the 
limits of its present operation, it can- 
not make proper use of this material. 

The Current Fire Reports System — A 
constant flow of extremely valuable 
data on every fire occurring in New 
York now emanates from two separate 
sources: (1) the reports taken by the 
first due battalion chief and all com- 
pany commanders responding to any 
alarm; and (2) the simultaneous re- 
ports filed by the Fire Marshal’s Office. 

The Battalion Fire Card, in addition 
to a great deal of other valuable and 
pertinent information, contains the fol- 
lowing data which is basic to fire con- 
trol and prediction: (1) exact location; 
(2) time of alarm; (8) companies re- 
sponding; (4) duration of fire; (5) 
time on duty at fire; (6) time out of 
quarters; (7) degree of damage to 
structure, by type; (8) extent of fire; 
(9) type of structure; (10) height of 
structure; (11) type of occupancy; (12) 
number of alarms; and (18) injuries 
and fatalities. 


To this information the Fire Mar- 
shal’s report on each fire adds the fol- 
lowing: (1) damage to structure, in 
dollars; (2) damage to contents, in dol- 
lars; (3) occupation fires in building; 
(4) previous fires in building; (5) pre- 
vious fires sustained by occupant; and 
(6) cause of fire. 


It is obvious that this reporting sys- 
tem contains an enormous body of facts 
which might be analyzed for control 


- purposes. To so utilize it, however, it 


must be maintained in a flexible, acces- 
sible form. An IBM card system is sug- 
gested for that purpose. 


The Proposed Mechanized Control Sys- 
tem — The proposed IBM system is 
predicated, and totally depends upon, 
the continued maintenance of the pres- 
ent basic card reporting system de- 
scribed above. From these cards, all 
pertinent data would be translated in 
terms of numerical codes and punched 
into IBM cards. Every operation plan- 
ned for subsequent use of the cards can 
be carried out on an IBM Card-Count- 
ing Sorter. | 
In addition to tabulated material, the 
Control Unit would also be expected to 
translate such data into usable, easily 
understood Control Charts. 

Cost of Proposed System—The actual 
cost of the mechanical equipment re- 
quired to implement such a Control 
Unit as has been described is as fol- 
lows: 


1 No. 026 Printing Punch .$ 55 per mo. 
1 No. 082 Card-Counting 
SOPrter 447) fee eae 60 per mo. 
TROTALe haste $115 per mo. 
(If a Printer Tabulator should be re- 
quired for the occasional preparation of 
some reports, it could be borowed 
from other municipal departments.) 
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The personnel required to operate 
the entire IBM system would consist of 
one trained fireman-clerk assigned to 
the Control Unit. 


Organization of the Proposed Control 
Unit—The Control Unit should be headed 
by a captain or battalion chief who 
would be classified as Chief Control 
Officer. Training as a management ex- 
pert or industrial engineer would fur- 
ther equip him for the operation and 
would permit him to deal with the nec- 
essary problems of administration, 
organization, and policy. 

In addition to the IBM technician al- 
ready suggested, the Control Unit staff 
should include three other members: a 
statistician, a draftsman, and a statisti- 
cal clerk-typist. 


The Control Unit would report di- 
rectly and jointly to the Fire Commis- 
Sioner and to the Chief of Department. 
As directed by these executives, it 
would make available to indicated de- 
partmental officers such charts and 
data as would assist each in the admin- 
istration of his office. 


_ Revision of Fire Reports—Three reports 
in particular provide good working ex- 
amples of what may be done to improve 
the usefulness of many of the Fire De- 
partment’s present reports. These are: 
_(1) Character of Buildings in Which 
Fires Occurred and Their Points of Ori- 
gin; (2) Classification of Business 
Fires; and (3) Character of Stores in 
Which Fires Occurred. 


Individually these reports serve the 
purpose for which they were designed. 
They lack, however, the intercontinuity 
and cohesion that would provide maxi- 
mum benefits from their combined use. 


The revision of the report forms 
which is here visualized would redesign 
them under the following heads: 


1. Classification of Fires by Types 
of Occupancy. 


2. Classification of Fires by Manu- 
facturing Establishments. 


3. Classification of Fires in Mer- 
cantile Establishments. 


Basic classification codes, which 
would yield the intercorrelation of data 
previously mentioned, were transmitted 
to the Fire Department. The major 
classifications covered were: 
Classification of Fires by Types of 
Occupancy 

(1) Dwelling occupancies. 

(2) Public buildings. 

(8) Mercantile. 

(4) Manufacturing. 

(5) Miscellaneous buildings. 

(6) Other than buildings. 
Classification of Fires — 
Manufacturing Establishments 

(1) Food and kindred products. 

(2) Tobacco manufacturers. 

(8) Textile mill products. 

(4) Apparel and related products. 


(5) Lumber and products, except 
furniture. 
(6) Furniture and fixtures. 
(7) Paper and allied products. 
(8) Printing and publishing in- 
dustries. 
(9) Chemicals and allied products. 
(10) Petroleum and coal products. 
(11) Rubber products. 
(12) Leather and leather products. 
(18) Stone, clay, and glass products. 
(14) Fabricated metal products. 
(15) Machinery (except electrical). 
(16) Electrical machinery. 
(17) Transportation equipment. 
(18) Instruments and related prod- 
ucts. | 
(19) Miscellaneous manufacturers. 
Classification of Fires — 
Mercantile Establishments 
Retail Trades 


(1) Food group. 
(2) Eating and drinking places. 
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(3) General stores. 

(4) General merchandise group. 

(5) Apparel group. 

(6) Furniture, furnishings, appli- 

ance group. 

(7) Automotive group. 

(8) Gasoline service stations. 

(9) Lumber, building, hardware. 
(10) Drug and proprietary stores. 
(11) Liquor stores. 

(12) Secondhand stores. 
(13) Other retail stores. 


Wholesale trades 

(1) Merchant wholesalers. 

(2) Farm products (edible). 

(3) Beer, wines, distilled spirits. 

(4) Drugs, chemicals, allied prod- 
ucts. 

(5) Tobacco and products (except 
leaf). 

(6) Dry goods, apparel. 

(7) Furniture, home furnishings. 

(8) Paper and its products. 

(9) Farm products (raw mate- 
rials). 

(10) Electrical goods. 

(11) Hardware, plumbing, heating. 

(12) Lumber, construction materi- 
als. 

(18) Machinery equipment and sup- 
plies. 

(14) Metals, 
scrap). 

(15) Waste materials. 

(16) Other merchant wholesalers. 

(17) Petroleum bulk stations, ter- 
minals. 

(18) Assemblers (mainly farm 
products), total. 


Service trades 
(1) Personal services. 
(2) Business services. 


metal work (except 


(3) Automobile repair services 
and garages. 
(4) Automobile services (except 


repair). 
(5) Miscellaneous repair services. 
Amusements 
(1) Motion picture theaters. 
(2) Bowling alleys, billiard and 
pool parlors. 


(3) Race tracks. 

(4) Dance halls, 
schools. 

(5) Stadiums and athletic fields. 


(6) Beaches, golf courses, and 
riding academies. 


(7) Skating rinks. 

(8) Swimming pools. 

(9) Theaters. 

(10) Miscellaneous amusement and 
recreation services. 


Sttidios; -a Hr 


- Other Investigations 


The range of areas and the 
number of investigations which might 
be conducted within them under the 
proposed plan are almost limitless. 
However, some primary studies of im- 
mediate import and significance may be 
touched on briefly here. 


(1) An extension of the study of 
Fire Predictability, done on a pilot 
basis in Manhattan only, should be 
continued to include the other Bor- 
oughs. 


(2) The preliminary studies of fire 
proneness by type of occupancy and 
business should be expanded to ex- 
plore all types of commercial and in- 
dustrial classifications. 


(3) Some attempt should be made 
to measure fire loss in terms of dol- 
lars for each of these classifications. 

(4) Company assignments should 
be the subject of constant and con- 
tinuing re-examination in relation to 
such factors as company work per- 
formance, density of alarms, and 
other areas of mass response prob- 
lems. 

(5) Attention should be given to 
the continuing problems of population 
migration and the changing composi- 
tion of New York’s many neighbor- 
hoods and areas. 


To such basic concepts as these may 
be added the scores of other significant 
explorations which the needs and expe- 
rience of departmental executives will 
suggest. 
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SECTION 3 


APPARATUS AND HOSE 


This document* is based on the find- 
ings of the Steering Committee of the 
Advisory Panel on Fire Equipment, 
which were arrived at after seven meet- 
ings of the Steering Committee and one 
meeting of the full Panel, held during 
the months of April through November, 
1951, together with subsequent mail 
contact with the full Panel, meetings 
by Headquarters Staff and engineers 
with Fire Department officials and 
others, and intervening work by the 
Steering Committee members. 


The Steering Committee had repre- 
sentation from four of the important 
City agencies concerned—the Fire De- 
partment, the Bureau of the Budget, 
the Comptroller’s Office, and the De- 
partment of Purchase. The men serv- 
ing were all officials of long service and 


high responsibility in their depart- 
ments. Among the advisory engineers, 
one had 40 years’ experience as engi- 
neer with the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters, and another was former 
chief of the New York City Fire De- 
partment. It is to be emphasized that 
the recommendations that follow are 
based on long familiarity with the basic 
problems involved. 


The manufacturing members of the 
Panel were drawn from recognized 
firms that are familiar with New York 
City’s needs. While their contribution 
was of most significance with respect to 
questions on equipment developments 
and on specifications, covered in an- 
other document,* they also reviewed 
the findings set forth herewith. 


REQUIREMENTS UNDER HUTSON PLAN 
AND EXISTING COMPANIES 


Since the Steering Committee of the 
Panel considers the basic plan of num- 
bers and locations of companies a policy 
matter beyond its province, it has 
drawn up a set of alternative recom- 
mendations as to equipment moderniza- 
tion, based respectively on the Hutson 
and the Fire Department quotas. 





*Digest from Document No. 110, prepared 
by Headquarters Staff, Mayor’s Committee on 
Management Survey, January 28, 1952. Panel 
membership is shown in the general listing 
at the beginning of Volume I. 


Briefly, Mr. Hutson recommends 200 
engine companies and 99 ladder com- 
panies, against the Fire Department’s 
present strength of 221 engine com- 
panies and 127 ladder companies. How- 
ever, his alignment of apparatus differs 
also, both in size and special assign- 
ments, and this affects the final char- 
acter of the companies. Also, the Fire 
Department, in its own desired pro- 





*Ep. Note: Document No. 100, October 22, 
1951; digest on p. 751. 
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gram of apparatus replacements and 
additions, would change the present 
alignment of apparatus significantly in 
the ratio of 1,000-gpm. pumpers to 
750-gpm. pumpers and in the hose- 
tender coverage. 


The chief differences will be with re- 


spect to pumpers, hose wagons and 
hook and ladder trucks, since Mr. Hut- 
son does not seek to change require- 
ments for water towers and miscella- 
neous equipment, except that he does 
recommend five, instead of the present 
one, foam supply units, one for each 
Borough. 


“Yardstick” for Top Limit of Protection 


At early meetings of the Steering 
Committee and the Panel, the question 
was raised as to what should guide us 
in calculating the top limit of fire pro- 
tection. Should requests for more and 
more equipment be honored by lay pol- 
icy-makers, because civilians cannot 
take the responsibility for extinguish- 
ment? Where should the attempt at 
protection stop? 

Absolute protection cannot be guar- 
anteed. The tangible basis upon which 
to calculate apparatus needs is the num- 
ber of fire companies to be established 
to make possible competent handling of 
a serious fire situation simultaneously 
in each Borough, with reasonable re- 
serves for run of the mine protection 
in addition. That is the basis on which 
both the Hutson and Fire Department 
lineups are built, the difference of opin- 
ion hinging on the protection afforded 
serious situations by the company align- 
ments proposed. 

In connection with the recommenda- 
tions below, it should be kept in mind 
that they are made quite specific in or- 
der to furnish a definitive guide. How- 
ever, it is appreciated that no program 


for the Department over the next ten 
years can state precisely how many 
pieces of equipment of a given size and 
type should be purchased in a given 
year. For example, the Fire Depart- 
ment has a capital request for several 
new houses. If approved, these would 
call for adjustments upward for several 
additional new pieces of apparatus, or 
slow down the taking out of service of 
old pieces. 

The existing situation as of August 
6, 1951, is the “bench mark” from 
which the recommendations are com- 
puted. | 


Pumpers (See Table I) 


Present Situation—As of August 6, 
1951, the Fire Department total 
strength was 267 pumpers, with 20 
750-gpm. pumpers on order, scheduled 
for delivery in 1951. Of the 287 (in- 
cluding the 20 on order), 183 pumpers 
were 1,000-gpm., 80 were 750-gpm., 71 
were 700-gpm., and 3 were 500-gpm. ~ 

Of the above, 7 1,000-gpm., all over 
15 years old, and 46 700-gpm., all over 
20 years old, are emergency replace- 
ment problems. The balance of 25 700- 
gpm. are in poor to fair condition, and 
the Fire Department would like to re- 
place them as soon as possible with 750- 
gpm. | 

Ultimate Objectives—The Fire Depart- 
ment’s stated aim is ultimately to use 
pumpers as hose tenders. This policy is 
concurred in by the Mayor’s Commit- 
tee engineers. Such a setup would elimi- 
nate the need for extra reserves, and 
the Department’s calculation of ulti- 
mate requirements as stated to the 
Steering Committee of the Panel would 
thus be 75 1,000-gpm. and 321 750-gpm. 

The 321 750-gpm. figure is arrived 
at by calling for 133 pumpers as hose 
tenders (the Department wants to raise 
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Table 1— PUMPER REQUIREMENTS COMPARED 


PLAN A 


(Based on Fire Department Plan of Companies. Ultimate 
requirements; 75 1,000-gpm.; 321 750-gpm. Total 
Pumpers: 396) 


Recommendation No. 1: The Fire Department should 
standardize ultimately on two sizes of pumpers — 
750-gpm. and 1,000-gpm.; and should standardize on 
centrifugal type, 


Recommendation No. 2: The Fire Department’s LONG- 
RANGE POLICY should be the elimination of hose 
wagons, and the use of 750-gpm. pumpers as hose 
tenders. However, this should be followed in transitional 
steps over the next ten years as indicated below. 


Recommendation No. 3: For PURCHASE PROGRAM, 
YEARS ONE AND TWO, the Fire Department should take 
out of service the 7 poor-condition 1,000-gpm. pumpers, 
all over 15 years old, as listed August 6, 1951; and 
should also take out of service 46 poor-condition 700-gpm. 
pumpers, all over 20 years old, as listed August 6, 1951. 
These should be replaced with 53 750-gpm. pumpers. 
(It is understood that purchase requests for 12 of these 
were approved on July 18, 1951.) 


Strength as a result of the above: 


126 1,000-gpm. 
133. =750-gpm. 
25 700-gpm. 
3  500-gpm. 


287 Total (This includes the 20 750-gpm. on order as 
of August 6, 1951.) 


Recommendation No. 4: For PURCHASE PROGRAM 
SPREAD OVER YEARS THREE, FOUR, AND FIVE, the Fire 
Department should fake out of service the 47 poor- 
condition hose wagons, all over 20 years old, as listed 
August 6, 1951, and replaced with pumpers. This would 
call for the purchase of 23 new 750-gpm. pumpers over 
this period, since with pumpers in this service, the 
Department could do without 24 reserve pumpers. In 
addition, the Department should’ replace the balance 
(25) of its 700-gpm. pumpers with 750-gpm pumpers. 
Total 750-gpm. to be purchased over this period: 48 


Strength as a result of the above: 
126 1,000-gpm. 
18] 750-gpm. 

3 500-gpm. 


310 Total (39 hose wagons still in service.) 


PLAN B 


(Based on A. C. Hutson Plan of Companies. Ultimate 
requirements: 99 1,000 gpm.; 225 750 gpm. Total 
Pumpers: 324) 


Recommendation No. 1: Same as Plan A. 


Recommendation No. 2: Existing hose wagons should be 
disposed of, with the extra pumpers called for to serve 
as tenders. This should be followed in transition steps 
over the next five years, as indicated below. 


Recommendation No. 3: For PURCHASE PROGRAM, 
YEARS ONE AND TWO, same as Plan A. 


Strength as a result of the above: 

Same as Plan A. (Keeping existing hose wagons in 
service as needed, in view of spreading out purchase 
of pumpers over years three, four and five.) 


Recommendation No. 4: For PURCHASE PROGRAM 
SPREAD OVER YEARS THREE, FOUR, AND FIVE, the 
Fire Department should replace the balance of its 
700-gpm. pumpers (25) with 750-gpm. The 86 hose 
wagons can be taken out of service and replaced with 
37 750-gpm. to bring the total to the strength called 
for. Total 750-gpm. for purchase over this period: 62 


Strength as a result of the above: 


126 1,000-gpm. 
195 750-gpm., 
3 500-gpm. 


324 Total 
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Table | — PUMPER REQUIREMENTS COMPARED (Continued) 


PLAN A 


Recommendation No. 5: For PURCHASE PROGRAM 
SPREAD OVER YEARS SIX THROUGH TEN, the Fire De- 
partment should replace its remaining 39 hose wagons 
with 750-gpm. pumpeis. In addition, the Department 
should purchase 47 750-gpm. pumpers to provide for 
hose-tender coverage of 60 percent of engine companies. 
In addition, it should gradually replace its older 1,000- 
gpm. pumpers with 750-gpm. until the total 1,000-gpm. 
is down to the planned number—namely, 75. Since 126 
1,000-gpm. would be left after the 7 emergency replace- 
ments in Recommendation No. 3, this would mean a 


replacement of 51 old 1,000-gpm. with 51 750-gpm. 


But, in addition, since 116 out of 126 1,000-gpm. 
would be over 20 years old by then, a purchase of 65 
1,000-gpm. would be called for (i.e., the Department 
would replace 51 of the old ones with 750-gpm.; and 
65 with 1,000-gpm.). The Department should also re- 
place its 3 500-gpm. with 750-gpm. in this period. 
Total purchases: 65 1,000-gpm. and 140.750-gpm. 


Strength as a result of the above: 


75 1,000-gpm. 
321 750-gpm. 


Recommendation No. 6: AFTER THE ABOVE TEN-YEAR 
SPAN, the Department should plan to get itself on a 
20-year replacement program—namely, a replacement 
of approximately 4 of its equipment every 5 years. This 
should be followed regardless of the actual serviceability 
of apparatus to keep the equipment from a condition 
of excessive obsolescence. 


PLAN B 


Recommendation No. 5: For PURCHASE PROGRAM 
SPREAD OVER YEARS SIX THROUGH TEN, the Fire 
Department should gradually replace its older 1,000-gpm. 
pumpers with 750-gpm. until the total 1,000-gpm. is 
down to the planned number—namely, 99. Since 126 
1,000-gpm. pumpers would be left after the 7 emer- 
gency replacements in Recommendation No. 3, this 
would mean a purchase of 27 750-gpm. In addition 
since 116 of the 126 1,000-gpm. pumpers would be 
over 20 years old by then, a purchase of 89 1,000-gpm. 
would be called for (i.e., the Department would replace 
27 of the old ones with 750-gpm. and 89 with 1,000- 
gpm). The Department should also replace its 3 500- 
gpm. with 3 750-gpm. in this period. Total purchases: 
89 1,000-gpm. and 30 750-gpm. 


Strength as a result of the above: 


99 1,000-gpm. 
225 750-gpm. 


Recommendation No. 6: Same as Plan A. 





its present strength of 86 tenders to 
133 to provide a tender for 60 percent 
of the engine companies), plus 212 750- 
gpm., the Department’s ultimate ob- 
jective for fire-fighting, including 24 for 
reserves. If the Department is allowed 
to purchase pumpers as tenders and to 
eliminate the need for 24 reserves, the 
total becomes 321. 

The above compares with the Hutson 
recommendation of a total of 99 1,000- 
gpm. and 225 750-gpm., including re- 
serves and spares. 

It will be noted that, in both the Fire 
Department and the Hutson ultimate 
objectives, the number of 1,000-gpm. 


required is less than what would re- 
main of present strength if the 7 poor- 
condition pumpers were taken out of 
service immediately. This affects imme- 
diate recommendations, since fewer 
new 750-gpm. would be recommended, 
until the gradual taking out of service 
of the remaining 1,000-gpm. brings the 
ratio to the desired figure. 


The use of pumpers as hose tenders 
is an integral part of the Hutson plan. 
However, Mr. Hutson has stated that 
he would not call for retiring the pres- 
ent good-condition hose tenders im- 
mediately. Thus, both his and the alter- 
nate recommendations for the Fire De- 
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partment plan could have a transition 
stage, in which only the present poor- 
condition hose wagons would be taken 





out of service and replaced with pump- 
ers, leaving some hose wagons in serv- 
ice. Comparisons are given in Table I. 


Table I! - HOOK AND LADDER TRUCK REQUIREMENTS COMPARED 


PLAN A 


(Based on Fire Department Plan of Companies. Ultimate 
requirements: 162 units.) 


Recommendation No. 7: The Fire Department should 
standardize ultimately on complete unit hook and ladder 
trucks, i.e., matching tractors with the same make of 
trailers, of approximately the same age. 
Recommendation No. 8: For PURCHASE PROGRAM, 
YEARS ONE AND TWO, the Fire Department should take 
out of service the 26 complete units all over 20 years 
old, as listed August 6, 1951. These should be replaced 
with 26 new complete units. In addition, the Fire 
Department should take out of service the 21 tractor 
units, all over 20 years old, as listed August 6, 1951, 
as well as 2 over 15 years old; and take out of service 
23 corresponding trailer units, out of the 65 listed 
August 6, 1951, as over 20 years old, For these 23 
combinations, it should purchase 23 new complete units. 
Total complete units purchased: 49. 


Strength as a result of the above: 


104 good complete units and 50 combinations; total 154. 


Recommendation No. 9: For PURCHASE PROGRAM 
SPREAD OVER YEARS THREE, FOUR, AND FIVE, the 
Fire Department should take out of service the remain- 
ing 42 trailer units, all over 20 years old, as listed 
August 6, 1951, and take out of service 42 correspond- 
ing tractor units, even though this means releasing 
tractor units less than 10 years old for other service, 
as may be determined. These should be replaced with 
50 complete units. 


Strength as a result of the above: 

154 good complete units, and 8 combinations; total 162. 
Recommendation No. 10: For PURCHASE PROGRAM 
SPREAD OVER YEARS SIX THROUGH TEN, the Fire 
Department should take out of service the remaining 8 
trailer units, and 17 of its complete units, listed August 


6, 1951, as 15 to 20 years old. These should be 
replaced with 25 complete units. 


Strength as a result of the above: 


162 good complete units. 


PLAN B 


(Based on A. C. Hutson Plan of Companies: Ultimate 
requirements: 112 units.) 


Recommendation No. 7: Same as Plan A. 


Recommendation No. 8: For PURCHASE PROGRAM, 
YEARS ONE AND TWO, the Fire Department should take 
out of service the 26 complete units all over 20 years 
old, as listed August 6, 1951. These should be replaced 
with 24 new complete units. 


Strength as a result of the above: 


81 good complete units, and 73 combinations, of which 
the best could be used for the quota of 112 desired. 


Recommendation No. 9: For PURCHASE PROGRAM 
SPREAD OVER YEARS THREE, FOUR, AND FIVE, the 
Fire Department should purchase 31 complete units, 
thus bringing its strength up to quota, disposing of all 
its obsolete tractor and trailer units. 


Strength as a result of the above: 


112 good complete units. 


Recommendation No. 10: For PURCHASE PROGRAM 
SPREAD OVER YEARS SIX THROUGH TEN, the Fire 
Department should take out of service 17 of its com- 
plete units, listed August 6, 1951, as 15 to 20 years 
old. These should be replaced with 17 complete units. 


Strength as a result of the above: 


112 good complete units. 
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Table I! — HOOK AND LADDER TRUCK REQUIREMENTS COMPARED (Continued) 


PLAN A 


Recommendation No. 11: AFTER THE ABOVE TEN-YEAR 
SPAN, the Fire Department should begin replacing Its 
remaining 35 complete units which were listed August 


6, 1951, as 10 to 15 years old, and the Department 


should plan to get on a 20-year replacement program. 


Recommendation No. 12: The Fire Department should 
seriously reconsider its policy on hook and ladder trucks 
required for reserves and spares, based on ifs ex- 
perience record, to see whether It can use a ratio of 
1 to 8 for this purpose. 


PLAN B 


Recommendation No. 11: AFTER THE ABOVE TEN-YEAR 
SPAN the Fire Department should begin replacing its 
remaining 35 complete units, which, as of August 6, 
1951, were listed as 10 to 15 years old, and the 
Department should plan to get on a 20-year replace- 
ment program. 


Recommendation No, 12: The Fire Department? should 
use a ratio of 1 to 8 for reserves and spares. 





Table Ill — SPECIAL APPARATUS REQUIREMENTS COMPARED 


Plan A (Fire Department) 


Recommendation No. 13: For PURCHASE PROGRAM, 
YEARS ONE AND TWO, the Fire Department should 
replace 15 chiefs’ cars, listed August 6, 1951, as over 
10 years old, and in addition purchase of 6 new; 
total 21. The Department should replace the ambulance 
listed August 6, 1951, as overage. 


Recommendation No. 14: For PURCHASE PROGRAM 
SPREAD OVER YEARS THREE, FOUR, AND FIVE, the 
Fire Department should replace 26 chiefs’ cars listed 
August 6, 1951, as 5 to 10 years old. It should also 
acquire an additional hydrant service unit. 


Plan B (Hutson) 


Recommendation No. 13: Same as Plan A. 


Recommendation No. 14: For PURCHASE PROGRAM 
SPREAD OVER YEARS THREE, FOUR, AND FIVE, the 
Fire Department should purchase 4 additional foam 
supply units and one additional hydrant service unit, 
and replace 26 chiefs’ cars listed August 6, 1951, as 
5 to 10 years old. 





Hook and Ladder Trucks (See Table II) 

Present Situation—As of August 6, 
1951, the Fire Department total 
strength was 154 units, including 8 city 
service trucks. Of these, 81 were com- 
plete units, and 73 were combinations 
of tractors and trailers. In general, the 
Department’s hook and ladder appa- 
ratus is in extremely poor condition. 
Very little of it is of recent construc- 
tion and the Department considers it- 
self eight units short. The combinations 
are made up of trucks and trailers of 
various vintages and the Department 
considers these “mongrels” unsatisfac- 
tory. It has classed as emergency-re- 


placement items 26 of its complete 
units, 21 tractors, and 65 trailers. 


Ultimate Objectives—The Fire Depart- 
ment’s desired quota as stated to the 
Steering Committee is 162 single units. 
This is based on 130 companies, 4 re- 
serves, 1 for the Probationary Fire- 
men’s School, and 27 spares. The latter 
figure is based on a ratio of 1 spare to 
every 5 regular trucks. Mr. Hutson cites 
standard ratios of truck companies to 
engine companies in other large cities 
as a justification for a drastic reduc- 
tion in the number of companies. He 
also uses a much lower ratio of 1 to 8 to 
arrive at a combined reserve and spare 
figure. This brings his total required 
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down to only 111, although it must be 
remembered that a basic. part of his 
whole plan is to have 66 pumpers in 
residential areas carry a 35- or 40-foot 
extension ladder and 8 other ladders 
and maintain an officer and 7 men on 
duty. Adding one for the Probationary 
Firemen’s School brings his quota to 
112. 

While the Steering Committee indi- 
cates in Plan A, above, the require- 
ments as stated by the Fire Department, 
it would appear justified in calling for 
‘management of repair programs, after 
rehabilitation of existing equipment, 
which would reduce considerably the 
number set aside for spares. Granting 


the Department its needs for 4 reserves,. 


it would appear entirely reasonable to 
suggest that the Department give seri- 
ous consideration to using 1 to 8 as the 
ratio for spares. This would call eventu- 
ally for 17 instead of 27, although the 
cut is not made a part of the specific 
recommendations given in Table II. 


Special Apparatus (See Table III) 


Present Situation—The Fire Depart- 
ment. has 7 quad trucks under order, 


for delivery late in 1951. The Depart- — 


ment states that these have been pur- 
chased on an experimental basis. They 
apparently will add to reserve strength, 
since they are not counted by the De- 
partment in equipping existing compa- 
nies, 

~ Mr. Hutson does not change the De- 
partment’s desired quotas on any of the 
‘other equipment, except that he calls 
for four additional foam power units. 
' The Fire Department calls for 1 addi- 
tional hydrant service unit and 6 addi- 
tional chiefs’ cars. As of August 6, 
1951, there were 146 of the latter, of 
which 105 were less than 5 years old. 


Costs 


While precise costs cannot be deter- 
mined on items which will be subject to 
bid in future years and which should 
have some now unpredictable salvage 
value, nevertheless, some indication of 
the costs of the recommendations ad- 
vanced should be made. The Steering 
Committee decided to employ replace- 
ment costs, based on recent purchases 
and bids. The Mayor’s Committee has 
before it information and recommenda- 
tions,* with respect to specifications de- 
veloped by the Panel and by one of its 
advisory engineers, which could have an 
important effect on prices paid. The fig- 
ures used here are on the high side to 
give an outside estimate on require- 
ments. There has been some special dis- 
cussion with respect to 750-gpm. pump- 
ers, it being averred by some that the 
horsepower specified brings the total 
prices too high. 

For reasons stated, the following 
values were used for basic apparatus: 


g FEO-GPM. “PUMPOMs. ..<.s..d0s.e0seseneecesezousosevee aatevevasaeeeth: $15,000 
1,000-gpm. pumpers ..........sccescees acavaadicsescanouncsscese 19,000 
Hook and ladder trucks (complete) ............s.ssesses 35,000 
Chiefs! cars: ..scs.iicscscsserse Nocisianenisseheeeaensess Sbdeseveedassaes 2,500 

> Hydrant services emit wi.icssaic.d.te;teeresuitecaredeocoasetaves 7,000 
Foam: Supply *uelt? iicceatcsescoses cssesestsetisusibeasesesensteastzes 6,000 
ABU! 5255.5 oosec sud cance eset sexe issaptouses teva ctestee 5,500 


A rough estimate of costs involved in 
the foregoing recommendations is 
shown in Tables IV and V. These do 
not take into account salvage nor the 
additional cost of hose. 


Hose (See Table IV) 

The following recommendations ap- 
ply to hose in over-all terms, without 
attempting to specify sizes or numbers 
or lengths per company, which it is felt 
should be left for Fire Department de- 
termination. 


*Ep. Note: Document No. 100, previously 


cited, and No. 105. 
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Table IV — TEN-YEAR ESTIMATE 
COSTS OF EQUIPMENT PURCHASES FOR FIRE DEPARTMENT MODERNIZATION 





Recommen- " 
dations PLAN A (Fire Dept) PLAN B (A. C. Hutson) 
No. 1 — a 
No. 2 Ae eat 
No. 3 Years One and Two: Years One and Two: 
53 750-gpm. @ $15,000.................. $ 795,000 53 750-gpm. @ $15,000.................. $ 795,000 . 
No. 4 Years Three, Four, and Five: Years Three, Four, and Five: 
48 750-gpm. @ $15,000................ $ 720,000 62 750-gpm. @ $15,000................ $ 930,000 
No. 5 Years Six through Ten: Years Six through Ten: 
65 1,000-gpm. @ $19,000.............. $1,235,000 89 1,000-gpm. @$19,000................ $1,691,000 
140 750-gpm. @ $15,000.............. $2,100,000 30 750-gpm. @ $15,000.............. $ 450,000 
No. 6 pe ny 22 
No. ae 
No. 8 Years One and Two: Years One and Two: 
49 H&L Units @ $35,000.............. $1,715,000 26 H & L Units @ $35,000.............. $ 910,000 
No. 9 Years Three, Four, and Five: Years Three, Four, and Five: 
50 H & L Units @ $35,000.............. $1,750,000 31 H & L Units @ $35,000.............. $1,085,000 
No. 10 Years Six through Ten: Years Six through Ten: 
25 H & L Units @ $35,000.............. $ 875,000 17 H & L Units @ $35,000.............. $ 595,000 
No. 11 ——— oot ee 
No. 12 ezess cxlnlas 
No. 13 Years One and Two: Years One and Two: 
21 Chiefs’ Cars @ $2,500................ $ 52,500 21 Chiefs’ Cars @ $2,500................ $ 52,500 
NAmb UlaR Ce. a ccs cree ccestansecscectevess $ §,500 Te AMBULANCE o. Ascdcicccssossccessttesteoress $ 5,500 
No. 14 Years Three, Four, and Five: Years Three, Four, and Five: 
26 Chiefs’ Cars @ $2,500.............. $ 65,000 26 Chiefs’ Cars @ $2,500.............. $ 65,000 
1 Hydrant Service Unit ...............000 $ 7,000 1 Hydrant Service Unit ................. $ 7,000 
4 Foam Supply Units @ $6,000......$6 24,000 





It is pointed out that the recommen- 
dation to replace hose over eight years 
old, while requiring a substantial ex- 
penditure in the near future, should not 
be considered extravagant in view of 
the stated recommendation of the Na- 
tional Board of Fire Underwriters 
(“Hose—Its Purchase and Care—Bul- 
letin 63”) “that, for city-work, pur- 
chases should be made on the basis of 
retiring hose seven years after pur- 
chase, as the bursting of hose at a fire 
may be a very serious calamity.” 


Table V — COSTS SHOWN IN PERIODS 
DURING WHICH THEY WILL BE BORNE 


PLAN A 
(Fire Dept.) 


PLAN B 
(A. C. Hutson) 


Years One and Two: 


$2,566,000 . fie ccc ss cot eee eee $1,763,000 
Years Three, Four, and Five: 

$2,542,000) citocduicnceRietieee eee ere $2,111,000 
Years Six through Ten: 

$4,210,000) 3. tsa ee eee $2,736,000 
TOTAL: 


$9 320/000. ...csscdsaiedsenacsvsvencsocsevsatentedevtousnnseriaiey $6,610,000 
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Present Situation—About one-third of 
the amount of hose on hand was issued 
more than eight years ago. Currently, 
the Department’s hose is about 5 per- 
cent under the quota which the Fire De- 
partment states it would like to attain. 


Table VI — HOSE REQUIREMENTS 


Recommendation No. 15: FOR PURCHASE PROGRAM, 
YEARS ONE AND TWO, the Fire Department should re- 
place all hose over eight years old and gradually 
purchase additional quantities, as called for by the 
apparatus alignment adopted as a result of the Mayor’s 


Committee recommendation on apparatus. 


Recommendation No. 16: The Fire Department should 
put itself on a program of hose replacement every eight 
years, 


Hose Costs 


Based on computations furnished by 
the Department of Purchase, using cur- 
rent prices, it is estimated that the 
above program for years one and two 
would cost approximately $576,000 to 
replace hose now over eight years old. 
However, analysis of issue-year of ex- 
isting hose shows that during the next 
two years an exceptionally large quan- 
tity of 214-inch hose will reach the rec- 
ommended age limit, calling for an ad- 
ditional expenditure of approximately 
$311,000. Thus, the relatively immedi- 
ate purchase program, calling for the 
type of hose currently in use, would 
total approximately $887,000. 


TECHNOLOGICAL DEVELOPMENTS* 


The following material presents the 
highlights of the comments by manu- 
facturers’ representatives on the Panel, 
on improvements in land fire-fighting 
apparatus made during the past decade. 
The endeavor here is to provide as com- 
prehensive a checklist as_ possible, 
which the Fire Department can con- 
sider in connection with apparatus by 
any manufacturer. Where appropriate, 
the gist of comments on certain com- 
petitive points made by manufacturers 
when they saw the first draft (where 


listed improvements were _ identified 
with manufacturers) is included. 
A. General 


(1) Steering gears and front axles have 
been improved with the result that modern 
apparatus may be handled much more 
easily and safely than the old. 


(2) Brake manufacturers have improved 





*Digest from Document No. 100, prepared 
by Headquarters Staff, Mayor’s Committee on 
Management Survey, October 22, 1951. 


their product resulting in greater safety at 
higher speeds. 

(3) Fire pumps have been improved to 
make them more efficient, lighter in weight, 
and their operation simplified. The relating 
parts such as discharge valves, governors, 
etc., have come in for their share of im- | 
provements. 

(4) Transmissions, electrical equipment, 
axles, and other automotive units have been 
improved by their respective manufactur- 
ers and they contribute to the general im- 
provement of the fire apparatus in which 
they are installed. 

(5) Engines of all makes are more pow- 
erful, more reliable, and longer lived than 
formerly. 


(6) Aerial trucks have undergone the 
most radical development of all types of 
fire apparatus, with stronger metal ladders, 
one-man operation with the engine furnish- 
ing the “cranking” power, shorter over-all 
lengths, etc. 

It would appear that these improve- 
ments are enough to place apparatus 
that is more than 12 or 15 years old in 


the obsolete class. 
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B. Engine, Chassis, Transmission, etc. 


(1) Higher powered engines have been 
improved with removable wet sleeves, over- 
head valves, and automatic spark control 
on distributor and magneto. 


(2) The use of governors now prevents, 


speeding of an engine beyond its peak- 
power speed. 

(3) As to 6-cylinder vs. 12-cylinder en- 
gines, manufacturers who have adopted the 
12 cite this as a definite technological 
improvement, claiming for it greater flex- 
ibility, smoother power output, design ad- 
vantages in the smaller pistons and lighter 
reciprocating parts and a resultant reduc- 
tion in the magnitude of explosion and 
inertia forces, favorable to long and relia- 
ble operation. Manufacturers who have 
stuck with the 6-cylinder cite the unchal- 
lenged position of this type for heavy-duty 
truck service over the years, and claim 
easier maintenance. More detailed com- 
ments are found in the section of this doc- 
ument dealing with specifications. 


(4) Crankshaft bearings and connecting 
rod bearings have been changed from cad- 
mium silver lining to copper lead lining for 
greater load capacity and longer life. 

(5) Overdrive transmission has been im- 
proved with a positive lock-in pumping 
gear. 

(6) An auxiliary cooler with an emer- 
gency valve can now divert water from the 
pump into the cooling system. 


(7) Shorter turning radius and better 
maneuverability are obtained by shorten- 
ing the wheelbase and the general design, 
giving a more balanced loading with a low 
center of gravity. Turning radius has been 
reduced to 25 ft. on some models of pump- 
ers and 27 ft. on others, as compared to 
32 ft. on previous models. 


(8) Power steer is now available. 


(9) Chassis frames have been improved 
by use of electric welding rather than rivet- 
ing. 3 

(10) The use of Hydrovac brakes for 
maximum braking provides deceleration so 
that at 20 mph. a fully loaded vehicle can 
be stopped in 18 ft., or slightly less. (In 
this connection, one manufacturer, while 
not designating it as a “recent improve- 
ment,” calls special attention to the safety 
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feature of his four-wheel drive and cites 
exhaustive tests by the National Safety 
Council and the University of Wisconsin, 
on perfectly smooth lake ice.) 


(11) Low cut-in alternators can now be 
used with two-way radios. 


(12) Generator output capacity has been 
increased to 40 amperes for radio receiving 
sets, and to 80 or 100 amperes where a 
transmitter is used. 


C. Improvements in Pump and 


Associated Equipment 


(1) In series-parallel centrifugal pump, 
ratio of pump output to pump weight has 
been considerably increased. 

(2) Electric primer pump as optioned, 
instead of mechanically driven primer, is 
now available. (NOTE: Another manufac- 
turer cautioned against relying on an elec- 
trically operated primer without an auxili- 
ary method of priming, in the event of a 
short or other failure of battery current.) 


(3) Pump design is improved for maxi- 
mum accessibility, with packings carried in 
separate housing, removable without. tear- 
ing whole pump apart. Removable and re- 
placeable sealing rings both in the housing 
and on the eye of the impeller are applica- 
ble, so that no machine work would be re- 
quired if the pump is cut out with silt or 
dirt. 


(4) Pump controls are simplified so as 
to engage the pump before the driver leaves 
his seat. Ball bearing construction permits 
pump to be operated safely for indefinite 
period in dry condition. This has simpli- 
fied operation, since pump operator has 
only to open throttle and discharge gates 
when operating off a hydrant. When opera- 
ting from draft, primer is first opened until 
pressure is obtained, then throttle and dis- 
charge gates are opened and primer is 
closed. 


(5) There is an improvement in the 
throttle control on the operator’s panel with 
vernier adjustment. 


(6) Discharge-gate controls on opera- 
tor’s panel make it unnecessary to go 
around truck to shut off gates on opposite 
side. Improved ball type discharge gates 
now operate satisfactorily under high pres- 
sure fog on standard two-stage pumps. 
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(7) High-pressure piston type auxiliary 
pump separate from standard pump for 
fog work. Addition of third stage for high 
pressure fog on standard two-stage pumps. 


(8) All drain valves on pump are 
brought into manifold and controlled by a 
single push-up lever. 


(9) Hard chrome plating of impeller 
hubs which turn inside pump sealing rings 
has considerably increased life and depend- 
ability of the pump without a major over- 


haul. 


(10) Hardenable stainless steel for 
pump shafts not only increases life of 
packings, but makes shaft last the life of 
the equipment. (This manufacturer states 
he has also eliminated the separate stain- 
less steel sleeve from the shaft, which some- 
times cracked and would cut out packings 


very rapidly.) 


D. improvements in Body and 
Equipment 


(1) Re cab design: one manufacturer, 
who stated that his apparatus redesigns 
were based on a result of a survey of 1,500 
fire departments in the United States, em- 
phasized the desirability of his cab-ahead- 


of-engine design, placing the driver at the 
front to provide maximum visibility. He 
also stated that this design, because it 
places the engine back of the driver’s seat, 
makes the engine more accessible for 
checking on carburetors or ignition adjust- 
ments, etc. However, another manufacturer 
considers these advantages offset by (a) 
danger of serious or fatal injury in crashes 
and (b) the fact that the cab-ahead-of-en- 
gine design involves a different driving 
technique from the conventional vehicle; 
and that, since the driver in most cases 
drives his personal car much more than 
he does the fire truck, his reactions may 
not always be correct, especially in emer- 
gency situations. Modern cab design makes 
it possible to take the entire crew off the 
running boards and rear step and place 
them in a protected position in case of a 
crash, 

(2) A manufacturer who has pioneered 
in aerial ladders and hydraulic ladder-ac- 
tuating mechanisms has developed steel 
aerial ladders in three or more sections, 
making it possible for one man to maneu- 
ver the ladder under all circumstances, thus 
releasing manpower for other duties. This 
design, he states, has not proven very 
practicable with wooden ladders. 


NEW YORK CITY FIRE DEPARTMENT SPECIFICATIONS* 


The panel has had under review cop- 
ies of the New York City Fire Appara- 
tus Specifications, as well as NFPA 
booklet No. 19, “Specifications for Mo- 
tor Fire Apparatus—1951.” (The Na- 
tional Bureau of Fire Underwriters has 
Signified agreement with the NFPA 
specifications; where manufacturers re- 
fer to National Board specifications, it 
may be assumed that they will be 
equally satisfied if NFPA specifications 
are followed.) There was also made 
available the Fire Department’s “Speci- 
fications — Fire Engines —- Pumpers 
with Booster Tanks,” dated July 18, 
1951, drawn up in connection with the 
contemplated purchase of 12 pumpers. 





*EpD. NoTE: Digest from Document No. 100. 


There has been a great deal of criti- 
cism of New York City’s specifications, 
although manufacturers do not agree. 
among themselves on all specific items 
criticised. However, all significant com- 
ments and criticisms are given below, 
with the recommendation that the Fire 
Department reconsider its whole speci- 
fication procedure, especially toward 
setting up actual. performance as the 
basic criterion and using manufactur- 
ers’ standard where possible. Specifica- 
tions regulating in detail the type of 
material in engines and the heat treat- 
ment of parts, for example, would ac- 
cording to some manufacturers, result 
in disqualification of many excellent en- 
gines without a detailed study by all en- 
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gine manufacturers. Statements made 
by some engineers and manufacturers 
would also indicate that the horsepower 
requirements for the engine on trucks 
carrying 750-gpm. pumpers should be 
reconsidered, since excessive power re-.| 
quirements do not permit a great sav- 
ing in price in the use of a 750-gpm. as 
against a 1,000-gpm. 


General Comments 


(1) “The limitation that bidders must 
have been engaged in the building or as- 
sembly of fire apparatus for a period of 
not less than 15 years has in the past 
limited competition to only a few compa- 
nies and even now restricts the bidding of 
some of the leading builders of commercial 
trucks.” 


(2) “The inclusion of $200 per piece of 
apparatus to be withheld for two years 
does not of itself assure compliance with 
the 5 year guarantee; it is presumed that 
it is to assure compliance with the provi- 
sion for monthly inspections for one year 
by the supplier.” 


(3) “The provision for the bidder to 
pay for traveling and other expenses of a 
City inspector adds complications to the 
bidding and to the determination of the 
unit price. Fire apparatus is built, assem- 
bled, and shipped throughout the world 
without such inspections by the purchaser, 
and there is no reason why New York City 
should include such a provision.” 


(4) “There appears quite a definite de- 
sire to create and design a special fire ap- 
paratus as each and every detail entering 
into the construction is definitely spelled 
out. Specifications of this kind leave the 
manufacturer no alternative except to de- 
sign and build a special apparatus solely 
for the New York City Fire Department, re- 
sulting in a great deal of extra expense to 
the City. Specifications of this nature often 
hamstring the apparatus manufacturer in 
using known improvements. The servicing 
and maintenance of fire apparatus built to 
special requirements is also burdensome 
from the standpoint of cost and the avail- 
ability of service parts. 


(5) “Specifications as now drawn are 
not sufficiently open to automatically per- 


mit the City to receive apparatus including 
many new developments. In order to open 
up the specifications so that the City of 
New York can receive the benefit of formal 
bids from other companies, we suggest the 
following procedure: 


(a) “Specifications are to be in ac- 
cordance with National Fire Protection 
Association specifications No. 19, with 
the following exceptions and additions: 


(b) “Listed here would be the items 
called for in the NFPA specifications 
which you would not require. 


(c) “Items listed here would be the 
additional items of equipment and such 
features as you would require on New 
York City apparatus. For example, you 
might list the tire sizes, the specification 
for an all metal cab, together with mir- 
rors, lights, and other equipment you 
would require. 


(d) “Your fire pump performance 
specification would be given, listing the 
capacities and pressures that you require. 


(e) “The road performance on grades, 
together with speed and brake ability, 
would be given. 


(f) “Outline of the acceptance test 
would be given. 


(¢) “Qualification of bidders. This 
has been an extremely important part 
of the specifications. Herein lies your 
ability to more or less control the bid- 
ders who would be acceptable to the 
City of New York. In the qualification 
for bids, the most important feature, 
other than the manufacturer’s responsi- 
bility and the length of time he has built 
apparatus, would be his ability to serv- 
ice apparatus for the entire life period, 
which should not be less than 20 
years. If the bidder cannot guarantee 
service on engines, pumps, aerial ladders, 
ladder-operating mechanism etc., for 
20 years, he would be disqualified. 
It would seem that as a matter of pro- 
tection to the Fire Department this quali- 
fication would be of extreme impor- 
tance.” 


(6) “A well-designed and sensible ques- 
tionnaire could be developed by competent 
engineers which would provide a basis for 
judging whether or not the apparatus pro- 
posed would meet the requirements. This 
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one document together with a general lay- 
out drawing of the apparatus as proposed 
should eliminate the multiplicity of draw- 
ings, certificates, correspondence,  etc., 
necessary to comply with the specification 
requirements.” 


Comments on Details of the 
Department's Standard Specifications 


As stated previously, the Fire De- 
partment developed modified specifi- 
cations in connection with its con- 
templated purchase of 12 750-gpm. 
pumpers. However, for the sake of com- 
pleteness in the recommended review of 
the whole specification problem, signifi- 
cant manufacturers’ comments on the 
Standard Specifications are given be- 
low, even though some of the objections 
voiced apparently have been met. This 
was considered advisable, since the new 
specifications eliminate some items in 
their entirety, which, even though their 
content was criticized, may warrant re- 
instatement in modified forms. 


(A) Engine, Chassis, Transmission, etc. 

(1) “Not only is the specification writ- 
ten for a 6-cylinder motor but certain de- 
sign features as related to suspension bolts 
are included in the specification. To meet 
the specification there are only two motors 
that could be formally submitted in a bid. 
All other makes of motor would require 
the approval of the City in that they devi- 
ate from the specification. Regardless of 
advantages they might have in the way of 
performance, life, power output, and serv- 
iceability they could be ruled out as not 
meeting the specifications. There are cer- 
tain other features specifically called for, 
such as the design of the cylinder block, 
crankcase, etc.” 


(2) “Under paragraph 6 the motor speci- 
fications are such as to eliminate the spe- 
cial fire apparatus engines built by the two 
leading fire apparatus manufacturers of the 
country. These manufacturers, by building 
their own 12-cylinder engines, can and do 
maintain service parts for these engines for 
at least 25 or more years, while a commer- 
cial engine manufacturer does not worry 





about servicing engines much more than 
ten years after the engine model has been 
discontinued. The trend in automotive 
practice is toward engines having more and 
smaller cylinders, on account of their 
smoother and more flexible operation and 
lighter reciprocating parts with resultant 
reduction of stresses. Restriction of engines 
to the 6-cylinder type would appear to be 
unjustified.” 


(3) “The specifications covering details 
of engine design are restrictive, evidently 
being based on some particular commercial 
engine and probably eliminating engines of 
equal or superior quality. They go to some 
length in describing the material from 
which the crankshaft is to be made and 
which, without specifications regarding the 
size of the shaft, bearing design and size, 
etc., mean nothing. Nothing is said about 
counter balancing of the crankshaft al- 
though this is much more important than 
most of the other details specified regard- 
ing the engine.” 

(4) “Paragraph 9 requires both a mag- 
neto with impulse coupling and a battery- 
coil distributor system. This is usually im- 
practicable on Vee-type engines. Moreover, 
two battery-coil distributors provide equal 
reliability and, being identical, permit a 
close automatic spark advance synchroniza- 
tion which is not possible with the mag- 
neto-distributor combination.” 


(5) “We believe four-point suspension 
of engine on rubber mountings gives excel- 
lent flexibility and more stable mounting 
of heavy duty engines than does three-point 
trunnion mounting. Compression release is 
not available in most engines except by 
removing plugs. We believe idling at 300 
rpm. without miss is a little low, and would 
suggest 350 rpm.” 

(6) “Furnishing a bending moment dia- 
gram on an axle involves excessive engi- 
neering, and gross loading should be used 
as the determining factor.” 

(7) “In paragraph 15 the specifications 
calling for a worm or double reduction 
axle is not consistent with that of the en- 
gine. With the type of engine specified the 
use of a double reduction in the axle would 
be a mistake because it would involve ex- 
cessive engine speeds. If a small, com- 
paratively high-speed engine were to be 
used in connection with a vehicle having a 
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high gross vehicle weight then the double 
reduction feature would be desirable, es- 
pecially if used in connection with an over- 
drive type of transmission.” 

(8) “Under paragraph 5 the frame is 
specified to be of heat-treated alloy with 
minimum physical properties listed. It is 
our opinion that for emergency apparatus 
the frame should be designed of suflicient 
strength to withstand the loads imposed 


without being heat-treated. Emergency © 


equipment is much more subject to damage 
from crashes than commercial equipment. 


A frame may be bent or otherwise dam- — 


aged and be readily repaired by heating 
and/or welding, and shop mechanics would 
probably do just that, thereby destroying 
the effect of heat treatment if the frame had 
been heat-treated. Otherwise expense and 
delay would be encountered while new 
parts were obtained. When frames are de- 
signed of sufficient size to carry the load 
without heat treatment, such repairs would 
not seriously affect the strength of the 
frame or its usefulness in service. 


“It should also be remembered that 
frame parts involve expensive die setup op- 
erations and, unless the manufacturer’s 
standard product is heat-treated, it is prac- 
tically impossible to obtain the small num- 
ber of special heat-treated parts necessary 
to fill one order of fire apparatus.” 


(B) Pump and Associated Equipment 


(1) “The fire pump specifications under 
paragraph 40 require pump performance at 
600 lb. pressure. Presumably this is for 
the purpose of producing fog but the Na- 
tional Board of Fire Underwriters have 
conducted tests proving that nozzle pres- 
sure of 100 Ib. is adequate for production 
of fog for municipal fire-fighting, especially 
if properly designed nozzles are used. A 
two-stage pump will operate reasonably 
well at 500 lb. pressure and in our opinion 
this should be the maximum specified.” 


(2) “With manganese bronze bodies, we 
believe a practical maximum operating 
pressure should not exceed 700 lb. per sq. 
in. On the discharge side, testing the suc- 
tion side to 300 lb. per sq. in. would be 
satisfactory, from our standpoint... . We 
believe the discharge side hydrostatic pres- 
sure should be the determining factor, 
rather than wall thickness. . . . From past 
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experience, we have found that providing 
chemical and physical test from each heat 
in casting metal will be expensive, and 
again suggest that hydrostatic pressure test 
be the determining factor.” 


(3) “We do not believe that the centrif- 
ugal pumps should be limited to four 
stages or more, since the two-stage pumps 
we supply will give good pump perform- 
ance at excellent operating efficiencies.” 

(4) “We do not believe stuffing boxes 
should be water tight. Life is increased 
considerably with a slight dripping of 
water, which is discharged on the ground.” 


(C) Body and Equipment 


(1) “Much can be done in this respect 
by removing such ornamentation as 
chrome plated bumpers, handrails, equip- 
ment brackets, etc.” 


(2) “We consider the semi-cab to be the 
modern development for the end use of the 
fire fighting vehicle. There are probably 
more fire trucks with this type cab deliv- 
ered in one month than with closed cabs 
in the entire country in a year.” 


(3) “The specifications for Douglas fire 
ladders are practically impossible to meet, 
but with new methods in fabricating, 
wooden aerial ladders are not only possi- 
ble but still superior to steel or aluminum. 
By fabrication we mean intelligent lamina- 
tion and scarf joining. It is then possible 
to select very nearly perfect lumber.” 


(4) “The Department should remain 
flexible enough to be able to accept either 
wood or metal ladders, in accordance with 
procurement difficulties.” 


(5) “The spring hoist is the more relia- 
ble and foolproof, also the quicker and 
definitely the less costly to maintain. We 
would suggest that before ruling out the 
spring hoist a study be made in cities that 
use both.” 


(6) “The speed warning device spect- 
fied imposes on the driver a responsibility 
which should properly and better be placed 
upon an engine governor of either the 
velocity or flyball type. The governor would 
limit the motor speeds within a safe range 
to prevent damage to the engine not only 
in high gear but in the lower gears as well 
where engine racing is quite prevalent 
among less experienced drivers.” 
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Comments on the July 18, 1951, 
Specifications of the Department 


“In. all fairness to others and in order to 
facilitate theoretical calculations, we recom- 
mend that the topographical condition be de- 
scribed for each of the street conditions re- 
quired, since only by previous tests would 
one be able to determine if a new piece of 
equipment can negotiate the test course. In 
other words, we believe that the test require- 
ments should be indicated as gradients, 
lengths of same turns, etc., which could be 
readily obtained from an engineer’s office of 
the locations indicated in the specifications.” 


(A) Engine, Chassis, Transmission, etc. 


(1) “We believe that you are specify- 
ing an engine with excessive surplus of 
power for a 750-gpm. pumper. The require- 
ment in this instance could be dropped to 
600 minimum cu. in. displacement and still 
you would have adequate surplus to make 
the Class A Underwriter’s test of 750-gpm. 
at 150 lb. pressure, 525-gpm. at 200 Ib. 
pressure, and 375-gpm. at 225 lb. pressure. 
In this connection, the horsepower require- 
ments could be dropped to a minimum of 
180 hp. based on a maximum curve.” 


(2) “The object is to save the City 
money in the purchase of apparatus. Para- 
graphs No. 3 and No. 4 under ‘MOTOR’ 
prove expensive from the standpoint of 
special manufacturing procedure to run 
such a test. It should be understood that 
such special tests are set up by the manu- 
facturer as a part of the selling price, and 
we doubt very much whether the City ac- 
tually gains anything by having the manu- 

- facturer run such a test. We agree that it 
is a good thing to have verification of the 
power curve, but it is generally understood 
that all engine manufacturers are produc- 
ing engines within reasonable limits of 
their certified power curves; and if New 
York City were to put an engine on the 
dynamometer, we feel certain that there is 
no engine manufacturer who would allow 
his engine to fail in meeting the specifica- 

e tion.” 

(NOTE: In a prior review of these com- 
ments by the Steering Committee, the rep- 

-.resentative of the Engineering Division, 

_Comptroller’s Office, rejected the above 
statements. ) 


(3) “The motor is specified to be 6 cyl- 
inder, with 700 cu. in. displacement, and 
to develop not less than 210 bhp. The first 
two requirements, 6 cylinder, 700 cu. in. 
displacement, definitely eliminate us. We 
manufacture our own motors and have for 
a considerable number of years. We dis- 
continued 6-cylinder motors 15 years ago, — 
as the 12-cylinder motor proved in service 
its greater reliability, and many fire de- 
partments as a result of their experience 
specify the V-12 in place of the 6-cylinder 
motor. Two large cities in this classifica- 
tion are Detroit and San Francisco. We are 
not suggesting that you eliminate the 6- 
cylinder engine from the specification, but 
to open the specification to permit ]2-cyl- 
inder engines also. 

“We also ask that the 700 cu. in. dis- 
placement requirement be deleted, as this 
is but a premium on inefficiency and is a 
device adhered to by manufacturers that 
can offer only the 6-cylinder engine. We 
can meet the horsepower requirements, 
and, after all, it is the power developed by 
the engine that moves the vehicle to the 
fire and operates the pump or aerial lad- 
der when at the fire. Neither the displace- 
ment nor the number of cylinders deter- 
mines the performance.” 

(4) “Unfortunately, the Department still 
specifies six-cylinder engines which elimi- 
nates the standard product of the two larg- 
est fire apparatus manufacturers in Amer- 
ica. We might suggest that Vee-type 
multiple cylinder engines are gaining very 
rapidly in popularity and we can see no 
reason why there should be any objection 
to them in the New York Fire Department, 
especially since they have been accepted 
by hundreds of municipalities all over the 
United States.” 

(NOTE: In prior discussion of these 
comments by the Steering Committee, the 
Fire Department and Comptroller repre- 
sentatives maintained that the six-cylinder 
was, in their opinion, superior.) 


(5) “Sheet No. 2, under ‘FINAL 


_DRIVE,’ specifies: ‘shall be manufacturer’s 


standard with radius rods.’ The majority 
of truck builders today use the Hotchkiss 
drive without radius rods. When radius 
rods are put in a specification of this kind, 
it must be considered a special final drive 
arrangement and certainly could not be 
considered a manufacturer’s standard.” 
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(6) “Under the heading of ‘START- 
ING, LIGHTING, IGNITION SYSTEM,’ 
only single ignition is required. We feel 
that this requirement will result in more 
failures at fires than have been previously 
experienced. Where a pumper has been in 


operation for several years under full load 


conditions, failure of a single spark plug, 
coil, or condenser will put the complete 
unit out of operation. We can, of course, 
easily meet this specification, and our com- 
ment is simply to question the advisability 
of removing one of the safety factors which 


has proven essential for dependable and — 


reliable service.” 


(7) “Re sheet 2, item 2, ‘GENERA- 
TOR,’ we believe that the rpm. here refers 
to the engine and this should be stated 
definitely. A 420 engine rpm. for a cut-in 
of the generator is a so-called low cut-in, 
but this would not be possible if 420 rpm. 
concerned the generator, which the state- 
ment now implies. All generators are step- 
ped up in speed a considerable amount 
from that of the engine and if the 420 is 
meant to refer to the cut-in of the genera- 
tor, then the engine will be operating below 
idling speeds which is considered around 


400 rpm.” 
(8) “Under the heading of ‘SPRINGS’ 


the specification includes, ‘with helper 
springs on the rear.’ The use of helper 
springs is confined to vehicles which have 
a wide range of supported weight between 
the loaded and unloaded condition. On fire 
apparatus, the weight variation between the 
loaded and unloaded condition is relatively 
small. You will always carry the firemen 
and the hose to the fire, and about the only 
change in weight ever encountered is that 
the water tank might be empty coming back 
from the fire. This variation is small com- 
pared to the gross vehicle weight and does 
not justify the extra expense of helper 
springs.” 

(NOTE: In prior discussion of these 
comments by the Steering Committee, the 
Fire Department representative rejected 
this statement and stated that for New 
York City service, the helper springs are 
definitely needed. ) 


(B) Pump and Associated Equipment 


(1) “Under ‘FIRE PUMP & PRIMING 
DEVICE,’ in item No. 1, it is stated that 
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the pump shall be subject to a test of 500 
lb. hydrostatic pressure on the discharge 
side. This is an impossible test with the 
centrifugal pump as there is no possible 
way to run a hydrostatic test on the dis- 
charge side of the pump. A hydrostatic test 
to 500 lb. would also be a hydrostatic test 
on the suction side of the pump and we 
doubt whether any pump could be tested 
hydrostatically on the suction side to 500 
lb. without damaging the gland arrange- 
ment of the pumps. We recommend that 
this be changed to 500 lb. operating pres- 


sure.” 


(2) “In item No. 2, ‘discharge through 
any gate and from either side or both 
sides simultaneously at any pressure or 
volume’—this is an ambiguous statement 
because you cannot have maximum pres- 
sure at maximum volume. If you have three 
discharge valves open simultaneously, you 
would have volume at low pressure. By 
opening only one discharge valve, you 
could have high pressure at less volume. I 
would recommend that the latter part of 
this paragraph be removed—namely, ‘at 
any pressure or volume.’ ” 


(3) “In item No. 12, a rotary type of 
priming pump is to be provided. We do not 
furnish a rotary type priming pump. Our 
standard is the exhaust ejector type primer 
which is not only simpler in operation, but 
requires less maintenance and is more reli- 


able. 


(NOTE: This statement was rejected by 
the Fire Department and Comptroller rep- 
resentatives at a prior discussion of these 
comments by the Steering Committee. ) 


“It is interesting to note that in the re- 
cent flood at Kansas City and Topeka, 
Kansas, the apparatus with exhaust ejector 
primers functioned without difficulty 
throughout the flood time and without fail- 
ure from malfunctioning of the equipment. 
Practically every piece of apparatus equip- 
ped with a rotary type primer, and with 
plain bearings in the pump, had primer 
seizure and eventually main pump seizure 
and had to be taken out of service, involv- 
ing costly repairs. 

“Normal operation from water mains 
does not require a primer, and New York 
City would be required only to operate 
from draft when working along the water- 
front. Even here, you have a lot of debris 
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and silt that can damage the rotary type 
primer. 


“It would be our suggestion that item 
No. 12 be deleted entirely from the specifi- 
cation, as paragraph No. 1, page 5, last 
sentence, should adequately cover this re- 
quirement: “Priming device of latest im- 
proved type shall be provided in addition 
to the regular fire pump.’ ” 


(C) Body and Equipment 


(1) “We make the following comments 
on miscellaneous items: 


“Sheet 2—Gasoline tank. It is sug- 
gested that NFBU two-hour operation at 
full load be substituted and the gallon- 
age capacity left to the builder’s judg- 
ment, because in the final analysis it is a 
certain time period of operation that is 
essential with the purchaser, rather than 
the number of gallons contained in the 
tank. 


“Sheet 3—Driver’s cab. By inference 
this indicates a three-man seating ca- 
pacity for the cab and this may be stated 
outright: Two with fixed seats and one 
adjustable for driver, although there 
should be no question about the intent as 
written. 


“Sheet 3—Towing hooks or tow-eyes. 
This is interpreted to mean two eyes are 
hooked in front and should be so stated 
because the interpretation of a plural or 
a singular may be in doubt. 


“Sheet 4—Accessories, item b. It 
should definitely state what kind of ax. 
Previous specifications were originally 
supplied or interpreted as pick head axes, 
which later were changed to flat head. 
The new specifications should, to avoid 
confusion, definitely state what type of 
ax. 


“Page 4—Accessories, item h. Brass 
suction basket holder has been interpre- 
ted as a screw plate for the basket 
strainer or tubular strainer. If this is 
what is intended, it should be so stated, 
rather than as one brass suction basket 
holder. Basket sometimes perhaps is in- 
terpreted as an item for holding soft 
suction hose. 

“Sheet 5—Fire pump and priming de- 
vice, item 7. This calls for pressure 
gages 31% in. It is believed that the same 
gage should be permitted as item 10 on 
the same sheet for maximum _inter- 
changeability of parts used on_ the 
truck.” 


(2) “We note that you are thinking of 
getting bids on fire apparatus without cab 
doors but with ‘sidings sufficiently high to 
protect occupants.’ If it is necessary, and 
it will be, for any vendor to build for New 
York City a special cab which is in any 
way different from his standard design as 
is called for here, it will cost you more 
money and not less as I believe your inten- 
tion is directed. You will defeat your own 
purpose.” 


CONCLUSIONS* 


Until recently the Fire Department’s 
‘specifications for fire apparatus had be- 
come so detailed that it was questiona- 
ble if any manufacturer could furnish 
his standard apparatus, and therefore 
it had to be custom built. It must be re- 
membered also that such detailed speci- 
fications cannot be kept up to date with 
technological advance except through a 
great amount of research and trial. 





*Based on Document No. 105, Mayor’s Com- 
mittee on Management Survey, prepared by 
A. C. Hutson, December 8, 1951. 


Any specification which limits the 
bidder to a certain specific feature, such 
as the number of cylinders, peak horse- 
power, or piston displacement, is arbi- 
tarily reducing the chance of the City 
getting satisfactory apparatus at a rea- 
sonable price. This is particularly true 
when the specifications bar two of the 
leading and oldest manufactures from 
furnishing their stock models of fire ap- 
paratus; a change in the engine to one 
of those stated to be available will re- 
quire also a change in the pump gear 
and the transmission. 
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Purchase of fire apparatus should be 
on the basis of the performance needed 
for quick response and adequate opera- 
tion. Certain road tests should be speci- 
fied, of which one of the most important 
is the ability to slow to a speed permit- 
ting a quick stop, upon reaching a cross 
street, and to accelerate to a 30- or 35- 
mph. speed upon crossing. The _hill- 
climbing test in the specification does 
not necessarily prove quick acceleration 


for normal level driving. In fact, it is . 


largely due to the hill-climbing test that 
this 210-hp. engine is required. There- 
fore a modification of the test should be 
made, because nearly 100 percent of 
runs by fire apparatus are on essenti- 
ally level ground, and because of traffic 
conditions quick stopping and accelera- 
tion are essential. 


The most recent specifications rightly 
leave many of the questions of design 
and quality of material to the manu- 
facturer. They still retain some specific 
features which require manufacturers 
to change their standard apparatus 
materially or not bid; and they also 
specify some severe performance tests 
that are not particularly needed for 
service. These tend to eliminate makes 
and types of fire apparatus found em1- 
nently suitable throughout the United 
States and other countries. That these 
specific requirements are not essential 
is evident from the fact that the City 
in the past was protected by apparatus 
which could not meet these require- 
ments, and that much of this apparatus 
is still rendering regular service al- 
though over 20 years old and some of it 
30 years old. 

More complete records should be kept 
of the performance and defects, and 
cost of repairs, of each individual piece 
of fire apparatus. 


As to hose, in recent years there have 


been developed several synthetic rub- 
bers; at the present time crude natural 
rubber is on the scarce list. Consider- 
ing these conditions it appears advisa- 
ble for the City to investigate the possi- 
bility of using some of these rubber 
substitutes. 


Specifically, it is recommended: 


(1) That the “Specifications for 
Motor Fire Apparatus,” issued by 
the National Fire Protection Associa- 
tion, be used as the basis for all spec- 
ifications for fire apparatus pur- 
chased by the City of New York. 


(2) That performance require- 
ments be carefully considered as to 
whether they unduly increase the 
cost, considering the normal use of 
the apparatus. 


(8) That requirements for equip- 
ment and accessories be limited to 
those listed as standard in the above 
mentioned specifications of the Na- 
tional Fire Protection Association, 
where it is applicable; and that the 
Fire Department purchase other 
equipment, if not on hand as surplus, 
and install it on the apparatus 
when it goes into service. Provision 
for the mounting of this extra equip- 
ment should be arranged with the 
manufacturer of the apparatus. 


(4) That a general layout draw- 
ing be required, but other require- 
ments for a multiplicity of drawings, 
etc., be deleted. 


(5) That consideration be given to 
the employing of an engineer, recom- 
mended by the Association of Fire 
Apparatus Manufacturers or some 
other responsible association, to col- 
late and analyze the service records 
of the Department’s apparatus and 
to review all recommended changes 
in the above mentioned National Fire 
Protection Association specifications. 


(6) That a technical review of the 
specifications for hose be requested 
of the hose experts of Underwriters 
Laboratories, with particular atten- 
tion given to the use of synthetic rub- 
ber, the use of water repellents and 
of rubber outer jackets. 


PORTABLE AUXILIARY EQUIPMENT 
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SECTION 4 


PORTABLE AUXILIARY EQUIPMENT 


By 


HAROLD J. BURKE 


General 


There are two barriers which obstruct 
the Fire Department’s quick control of 
fire. One is smoke and/or toxic fumes; 
the other is heat. 


The obvious solution to the first prob- 
lem is to equip the Department with 
adequate breathing apparatus that will 
safely immunize the wearers from 
surrounding contaminated atmospheres. 
The New York Fire Department has 
been astonishingly lax in not fully uti- 
hzing breathing equipment and it has 
not kept pace with modern trends. The 
policy has been to rely on the services 
of the rescue companies which, except 
for a few self-contained oxygen appa- 
ratus on the fire boats, have the only 
self-contained breathing apparatus in 
the Fire Department. Thus in New York 
City, with an area of about 314 square 
miles, the Department is forced to de- 
pend on the services of five rescue com- 
panies. At least one of these, the com- 
pany in the Borough of Richmond, is 
more or less a make-shift arrangement. 

The very existence of rescue compa- 
nies is an indictment of the equipment 
and training policy of the Fire Depart- 
ment. If all companies were properly 

Digest from “Analysis and Recommenda- 
tions Concerning Portable Auxiliary Equip- 


ment of the New York City Fire Department,” 
by Harold J, Burke. 


equipped and if all men were properly 
trained there would be no need for these 
special units, and the required equip- 
ment would be available at all alarms in 
any section of the City. 


Breathing Apparatus 


There are several types of breathing 
apparatus used by the fire service in the 
United States. 


The Hose Type—consists of a face- 
piece to which a wire reinforced hose is 
attached. The outer end of the hose leads 
to breathable air. Sometimes air blowers 
are employed. This type is totally un- 
suited for general fire service. It limits 
the radius of operations; the hose may 
kink; heavy objects may fall across it 
and shut off the flow of air; and there 
are other additional objections. This 
type of equipment was developed pri- 
marily for petroleum and gas industry. 


The Filter Type—utilizes a canister 
which is connected by a wire reinforced 
hose to a rubber face-piece so con- 
structed that it will fit the wearer’s fa- 
cial contours closely and prevent the 
seepage of external atmosphere. This 
type of breathing apparatus was de- 
veloped from the box respirators used 
in World War I as protection against 
concentration of war gases. The present 
models contain several layers of chemi- 
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cals which absorb moistures, filter out 
smoke particles and toxic fumes, and in 
addition, through a catalytic action, 
change the poisonous carbon monoxide 
to relatively harmless carbon dioxide. 
The atmosphere surrounding the wearer 
is drawn into the canister through a 
hole in the bottom as a result of the 
wearer’s inhalation. It passes upward 
through the filter chemicals until it en- 


ters the face-piece in breathable con- 


dition. 

This type of breathing apparatus 
would be ideal for the fire service except 
that it is incapable of furnishing any 
oxygen. It merely filters out impuri- 
ties from the air and consequently 
cannot be used safely in any atmosphere 
that contains less than 16 percent of 
oxygen by volume. 


Oxygen Rebreathing Apparatus—em- 
ploys a tight-fitting face-piece, a breath- 
ing bag, a cylinder of pure oxygen, and 
a quantity of cardoxide, caustic soda or 
similar compound for scrubbing the ex- 
haled breath. This type of equipment 
was designed primarily for mine rescue 
operations and not for fire service. In 
addition to the components listed above, 
it has many delicate high-pressure 
valves, gauges, and fittings which are 
difficult to keep tight and in good con- 
dition, particularly if such equipment is 
placed on fire apparatus and subjected 
to the bounces and jolts of city streets. 
Moreover, it requires considerable train- 
ing both in the technique of its use and 
in the method of servicing and main- 
taining it. 

The term “rebreathing’”’ is used for 
this type of equipment because the 
wearer’s breath is purified by passing 
through the chemical, is enriched by the 
addition of oxygen from a small high- 
pressure cylinder, and is then recircu- 
lated, or “rebreathed.” 


Demand Type Apparatus—consists of 
the usual face-piece and a cylinder con- 
taining either oxygen or highly com- 
pressed, chemically pure air. Between 
the cylinder and the face-piece is a stop 
valve and a_pressure-reducing (de- 
mand) valve. This apparatus also in- 
corporates a gauge. For operation, the 
stop valve is opened and the wearer 
breathes the air or oxygen as long as 
any remains in the cylinder. When the 
cylinder is empty all protection ceases, 
and the cylinder must be either replaced 
with a fully charged one or refilled be- 
fore the equipment can be reused. 

There are several objections to the 
demand type of equipment. While it wil. 
insure respirable air even in oxygen- 
deficient atmospheres, it is heavy 
weighing about 33 lb. It is somewhat 
awkward to wear. It is of relatively 
short life, being listed as a half-hour 
piece of equipment by the U. S. Bureat 
of Mines and, under severe exertion 
this period may be drastically reduced 

Oxygen Self-Generating Type—It can 
be truly said that this equipment was 


designed especially for the requirements 


of the fire service. It consists of a face 
piece, a breathing bag, and a canistel 
which contains potassium tetroxide anc 
a catalyst to accelerate the chemical ac 
tion. It operates when the moisture it 
the exhaled breath comes in contac 
with the chemical. As a consequence 
oxygen is generated. This oxygen flow: 
to the breathing bag which acts as : 
reservoir from which the wearer draw: 
it as he breathes. This unit is light 
weighing only about 1314 Ib., and i 
listed as of 45 minutes duration by th 
Bureau of Mines. It contains no high 
pressure valves or moving parts. It i 
the simplest of all the self-containe 
breathing apparatus to use and it re 
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quires a minimum training period. It is 
extremely simple to maintain. All that 
is necessary is to be sure that, after use, 
the expended canister is replaced with 
a new one, or in an emergency the can- 
ister can be replaced in a few seconds 
even in a contaminated atmosphere. 


The U. 8. Navy used thousands of 
the oxygen self-generating-type breath- 
ing apparatus during World War II. At 
the conclusion of hostilities these were 
made commercially obtainable. The New 


York Police Emergency Service Divi- 
sion has many of these units. The Port 
of New York Authority has some 15 or 
more. They are used extensively in other 
fire departments throughout the coun- 
try, such as Boston, Detroit, Cleveland, 
St. Louis, and Kansas City. 

Because the choice of breathing appa- 
ratus will undoubtedly fall between the 
demand type and the self-generating 
type, a side by side comparison of each - 
is furnished in Table I. 


Table | COMPARISON OF TWO BASIC TYPES OF BREATHING APPARATUS 


Bureau of Mines approval ...........sccocsssecsssesees 
Rated duration 


How mounted 


Does it use cylinders, gauges, and/or high- 
© SESE LN aa 
Men required to adjust apparatus for wearer... 
Replacing canister or cylinder for continued 
Operation 


000000000000 000 000000 00009900000000000 0000000000000 e00R0C® 


Time required to change canister or cylinder .... 


can the recharge or refill be made in con 


taminated atmosphere 
Can the wearer perform the “Fireman’s Carry” 
Space requirements on fire apparatus (2 masks) 
and 3 spare charges for each .....ccccceccsssssoseee 


MRE” GHA SOLVICE 955 sai's5causccnsusucccesesdesdvecsecéseccsese 


Oxygen Self-Generating 
13% Ib. 

Yes 

45 min. 

Front 


No 
Wearer alone 


1 man 
45 seconds 


Yes 
Yes 


2 cases—23 x 174% x 9% 
8050 cubic in. 
4.9 cubic feet 


Canister storage only. May 
be in any handy location. 


Cost Analysis 


(Based on a unit of 200 Masks) 


2000 breathing apparatus ........ccccccscscsssssssssessseees 
MEMMSEECONT “SPGTES® oo cncscssscccceccsesssscesssoorscessoseavacosere 
3 spare recharges per GPparatus .........csssssseseseee 
20 storage cylinders (oxygen or dir)....c..cssseee 
dxygen pump, manifolds, adapters, electrical 

installations set up for servicing estimated ...... 


$30,000 
$ 3,000 
$ 3,960 
None 


None 


Demand Type 
Approx. 33 Ib. 
Yes 
30 min. 
Back 
Yes 


Usually 2 men 


2 for prompt use 
About 3 min. 


No 
No 


2 cases—26 x 20% x 10 

Plus 6 cyl. 23x 7% x7¥% in. 

17,366 cubic in. 

10.3 cubic feet 

Requires space for recharge where 
storage cylinders and spares can 
be kept and recharged. 


$40,000 
$ 4,000 
$23,700 
$ 2,200 


$ 2,000 (but centrally located this 
could serve twice the number of 


masks). 





Wstimated annual cost of operation 
und maintenance per 100 Oxygen Self- 
xenerating Masks carried on engine and 


ladder companies: assuming 5 canisters 
per unit per year, these will average an 
hour and a half use for fire-fighting and 
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Table II — REFILLS 


Oxygen Self-Generating 


BOQOAGGNISTONS. téoscistescccshieccescestoeneoconcnecsccacsesescsssacoutes 


Maintenance parts and servicing ..........cccsccceeees 


$3,300 
About 375 refills for large storage cylinders ...... None 
$ 300 (about) 


Demand Type 
None 
$1,125 
$2,500 (about) 


me SG 


training, or 750 hours. This would be 
equivalent to about 1,500 refills of de- 
mand apparatus cylinders. 


Where large numbers of demand 


regulators are to be kept in good work- — 


ing order they must be sent either to 
the factory or to a shop equipped with 
proper instruments for a complete 
check-up. This shop must be maintained 
by skilled instrument men who are ca- 
pable of calibrating and adjusting the 
equipment or by men who have this 
specialized training. During World War 
II the Military Forces found it was nec- 
essary to service these regulators about 
once ever six months. In the event of 
using the equipment in radioactive at- 
mospheres, the oxygen self-generating 
type can be completely decontaminated 
by scrubbing without too much diffi- 
culty. Since the inside diaphragm of the 
demand valve is exposed to outside air, 
this valve must be opened and the parts 
scrubbed after disassembling to decon- 
taminate. Usually the diaphragm must 
be replaced each time. 


Recommendation—The ideal breathing 
apparatus would be one that is: 

(1) Light in weight. 

(2) Not unduly cumbersome. 

(3) Free of moveable parts. 

(4) Safe to wear. 

(5) Foolproof. 

(6) Equipped with a speaking dia- 
phragm for communication. 

(7) So simple that firemen can 
completely master it in short train- 
ing periods. 

It is therefore recommended that each 
engine and ladder company in the Fire 


Department be issued two oxygen self- 
generating types of breathing appara- 
tus with a supply of three canisters 
each. In addition, a replacement inven- 
tory of 200 canisters should be main- 
tained at the Department shops. This 
will involve an expenditure of approxi- 
mately $114,000. It is recognized that 
this is a considerable outlay, but it may 
be done on a three-year plan. Once the 
initial capital outlay is made, there is 
relatively little recurring expense, this 
being limited to replacement canister:. 
All partially expended canisters should 
be retained in the companies or sent to 
the Department school for training pur- 
poses. If any program for the utiliza- 
tion of breathing equipment is to suc- 
ceed, suitable provision must be made 
for “mask discipline” and training. 


Fog Nozzles 


The radiant heat of a fire has often 
proved to be so severe that a fire com- 
pany cannot approach close enough to 
the seat of a blaze to deliver water effec- 
tively. Water spray or “‘fog’”’ nozzles, as 
they are popularly called, have proved 
to be most effective for heat absorption, 
since each minute particle in the spray 
possesses its individual surface area, 
and the total area available for heat 
absorption is increased thousands of 
times. 

Finely diffused water can completely 
extinguish fires in most flammable lig- 
uids, with the single possible exception 
of gasoline in bulk. Even in this case 
water fog definitely controls the rate 
of burning, and often will control the 
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situation until fire-fighting material 
suitable for blanketing the fire can be 
placed in operation. 

The fog nozzle is not a “cure-all” nor 
is it suitable for all types of fires. It 
has its disadvantages as well as _ its 
advantages. Chief among its disadvan- 
tages is the fact that it has a short 
trajectory. 

The ideal nozzle would be one that 
could give “fog discharge” or a solid 
stream at the option of the operator. 
To include both these advantages, the 
U.S. Navy designed the so-called all- 
purpose nozzle, which permits a person 
using it to deliver water in a diffused 
form or in the form of a solid stream, 
or to shut off the flow completely. This 
nozzle is commercially available today. 

Recommendation—Each fire company 
should be issued one 214-in., all-purpose 
nozzle similar to or equal to that used 
by the U.S. Navy in World War II. In 
addition, each engine company should 
be issued one 114-in. all-purpose nozzle. 

In order to get the best results from 
these nozzles, suitable training tech- 
niques should be instituted. This train- 
ing should be conducted on actual fires. 


Foam 


Foam for fire-fighting is obtainable 
in two forms: chemical or powder, and 
mechanical or liquid. 

The chemical or powder type of foam 
generation requires a foam generator. 
This is a mechanical mixing chamber, 
consisting of a base with inlet and out- 
let water connections and a venturi 
approximately midway between them. 
Because of the high surface tension 
characteristics of the mixture, the gas 
generated is enveloped in a tough film 
forming tiny bubbles of foamlike ap- 
pearance. 


The hose should be at least 100 ft. 
long to permit full expansion of the 
mixture, but should not exceed 150 ft. 
in order to prevent breaking down the 
foam. Since the generator is usually 
portable, it can be set up within the 
proper distance of the fire. 

If the generator is set up in a posi- 
tion exposed to the weather, any pre- 
vailing wind will tend to blow the pow- 
der about. Furthermore, the generator 
requires constant and uninterrupted 
feeding with the chemical powder at a 
rate of about two 50-lb. cans per min- 
ute. Failure to maintain the chemical 
supply at the rate stipulated by the 
manufacturer will result in poor foam 
texture or even in the loss of foam. 

Mechanical or liquid foam is some- 
what similar in appearance to chemical 
foam. However, it is not generated by 
chemical action, but by the mechanical 
entrainment of air and stabilizer into a 
solution with water. Foam stabilizer is 
fed into a water stream usually at the 
rate of 6 percent by volume. Air en- 
trainment and foam generation occur 
at the discharge nozzle. 

There are several methods of mixing 
the liquid foam stabilizer with water. 
It may be premixed, the stabilizer may 
be injected into a fire main or hose line 
through the use of suction proportion- 
ers or proportioner pumps, and, finally, 
it can be added to the water stream by 
using a pickup tube that is fitted to the 
special foam nozzle. 

Mechanical foam is generally satis- 
factory for Fire Department use be- 
cause it can be handled most conveni- 
ently through piping and fittings suit- 
able for water. The hose layout used 
with mechanical foam may be of any 
desired length. The only factor to con- 
sider is the friction loss, which for 
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practical purposes can be considered 
the same as that of water. 

The flexibility of mechanical foam 
generation is particularly useful in 


fighting serious oil fires in refineries, 


tank farms, and tankers. Once a foam 
blanket has been established, the vapor- 
ization of the liquid is sealed off and 
the metal boundaries around the fire 
may then cool normally to a tempera- 


ture below the re-ignition point. If this . 


is to be accomplished, however, care 
must be taken to specify a foam stabili- 
zer that has a relatively low expansion. 

Under certain conditions, high ex- 
pansion foam has considerable merit, 
but the product tends to break down 
rapidly, and the foam blanket has no 
permanence and often is too light to 
prevent the vapor pressure from pierc- 
ing it. Furthermore, the natural up- 
draft of a flammable liquid fire tends 
to draw high expansion foam up with 
it and to prevent it from reaching the 
surface of an oil fire to form a blanket. 

Recommendation — Each ladder com- 
pany should carry one mechanical foam 
nozzle and two 5-gal. cans of foam sta- 
bilizer. Each fire boat should carry a 
1,000-gal. proportioner pump and a 
bulk supply of 100 gal. of mechanical 
foam stabilizer. Additional proportioner 
pumps should be carried on special ap- 
paratus now designated for foam serv- 
ice. 


Ladders 


Since before the turn of the century, 
the New York Fire Department has 
equipped engine companies with scaling 
ladders. This is probably the least-used 
piece of equipment in the Department. 
At best it is used only in the most des- 
perate situations. As it is a single beam 
ladder, it is very difficult to climb even 


if a man is unencumbered and able- 
bodied. 


Recommendation — Scaling ladders 
should be eliminated from the equip- 
ment of engine companies and they 
should remain only on ladder com- 
panies. Plans should be developed to 
design a framework over the hose com- 
partment and cab of engine companies 
to carry a light portable metal exten- 
sion ladder of 25- to 30-ft. extended 
height. The over-all length of the ap- 
paratus on which it is to be placed 
should determine the length of the lad- 
der, and there should be no excessive 
overhang that would in any way inter- 
fere with the maneuverability of the 
apparatus. 


Ladder Pipes 


From time to time the Fire Depart- 
ment is confronted with the situation 
which makes the use of heavy caliber 
streams at a high elevation desirable. 
In the high-value district and one or 
two other sections water towers capa- 
ble of producing such streams are 
in service. These are cumbersome and 
awkward to handle in traffic and some- 
what slow and difficult to operate as 
well. Suitable ladder pipes are in the 
market, which if used, would permit 
an extension ladder to serve in the same 
capacity as a water tower. 

Recommendation—The aerial ladders 
of hook and ladder trucks should be 
equipped with ladder pipes. 


Deluge Sets 


The Fire Department has made wide 
use of deck pipes on apparatus. This is 
one of the most effective means of stop- 
ping threatening fires, forming water 
curtains, and protecting exposures. 
These deck pipes are permanently at- 
tached to the apparatus and as a con- 
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sequence their use is limited to locations 
to which the apparatus may be driven. 
If the deck pipes were in the form of 
deluge sets, which are essentially the 
same type of equipment, provision could 
be made to secure them to the apparatus 
by clamps or other devices which, while 
providing secure attachment to the 
apparatus, would permit the deluge sets 
to be removed completely and to be set 
up at points remote from the apparatus. 
Recommendation—The most effective 
deck pipes now in service in the Fire De- 
partment should be retained on the 
apparatus, but in the future pumpers 
ordered to furnish the second unit of 
two-piece companies should be pur- 
chased with movable deluge sets in lieu 
of ordering new deck pipes or trans- 
ferring old, inefficient deck pipes from 
present apparatus to new deliveries. 


Soda and Acid Extinguishers 


Every apparatus in the Fire Depart- 
ment has at least one soda and acid ex- 
tinguisher. These extinguishers require 
recharging annually even if not used 
on a fire and, of course, must be re- 
charged after each fire. Recharging can 
be accomplished only in quarters, and 
many men have received burns from the 
sulphuric acid used in these extin- 
guishers during the recharging process. 
The desirability of a water-type ex- 
tinguisher is recognized, but it is be- 
lieved that a carbon-dioxide, expelled- 
water extinguisher is a much more 
effective and less dangerous piece of 
equipment. If desired, a wetting agency 
can easily be added to such extinguish- 
ers and no acid damage can possibly 
result. 

Recommendation — All future pur- 
chases of water-type extinguishers 
ghould be of the carbon-dioxide, ex- 


pelled-water type and each existing 
soda and acid extinguisher should be 
converted into carbon-dioxide, water- 
expelled type through the use of a con- 
version unit that can be obtained for 
about $6. 


Carbon Dioxide Extinguishers 


The New York Fire Department has 
a number of 15-lb. carbon-dioxide ex- 
tinguishers in service. These use a valve 
operated by a hand wheel and disc cut- 
ter. To operate this valve, the hand 
wheel is rotated, cuts out the sealing 
disc and permits the carbon dioxide to 
discharge. By turning the handle in the 
opposite direction the flow of carbon 
dioxide is slowed but never completely 
stopped. As a result, even though 1 Ib. 
of gas would extinguish a fire, the re- 
maining 14 lbs. will eventually seep 
out. If the flow of gas is to be shut off, 
even momentarily, to permit the oper- 
ator to shift to a better vantage point, 
the extinguisher must be set on the 
ground, gripped by the operator’s knees 
or in some other manner, and the hand 
valve operated to shut off the flow. 
Reaching the new position, the opera- 
tion must be repeated again. 

Recommendation — All apparatus in- 
cluding chiefs’ cars should carry a 15-lb. 
ecarbon-dioxide extinguisher. All future 
purchases of this equipment should 
specify the “squeeze-grip valve.” Exist- 
ing disc cutter valves should be replaced 
by revalving with the “squeeze-grip”’ 
type of valve. This would cost about 
$5.80 per unit for the material. 


Cutting Torches 

Recommendation—It is recommended 
that each ladder company be furnished 
with a portable oxyacetylene cutting 
torch. 
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Inhalators 


The necessity for having resuscitat- 
ing apparatus instantly available has 
long been recognized. Yet in the Fire 
Department only the rescue companies 
and the ambulances now carry this 
equipment. The inhalator and the newly 
developed pneolator are fool-proof and 
nondamaging to victims even if used 
without a physician’s advice. This type 
of equipment should be instantly avail- 
able in any section of the City. 


If a person is completely uncon- 
scious, manual artificial resuscitation is 
necessary when an inhalator is used, 
and it is not necessary with the pneo- 
lator which is completely automatic. The 
cost of the inhalator is approximately 
$180 and the cost of a pneolator is 
about $420.While the pneolator is un- 
doubtedly a better piece of equipment 
and has a definite place with rescue 





*Ep. Note: The comments here are those 
of Mr. Burke. Certain additional comments 
were received by the Mayor’s Committee from 
its engineer, Mr. A. C. Hutson, as follows: 
“Fog Nozzles—I would suggest that companies 
in residential areas carry two 1%-in. all- 
purpose nozzles. Double strength foam stabili- 
zer, which uses half as much as that of Chief 
Burke’s experience in the war, is on the 
market at present and available from at least 
two suppliers. Other foam material can be 
had which is effective on alcohol and certain 
other materials which break down ordinary 
foam. It might be well for the 750-gal. pump- 
ers, which act as tenders to the 1,000-gal. 
pumper, to carry foam material and have a 
proportioner and foam nozzle .. . Ladders— 
Ladders on pumpers should be 35-40 ft., which 
is possible with three section ladders; when 
made of aluminum they are not too heavy for 
two men to handle. For those 66 companies 
in residential areas in Queens, Brooklyn, 
Richmond, and the Bronx, there should also 


companies and ambulances, the inha- 
lator is considered satisfactory for gen- 
eral use on ladder companies. 


Recommendation — Each ladder com- 
pany should be equipped with either an 
inhalator or a pneolator. 


General Comments* 


It is suggested that the Fire Depart- 
ment establish allowance lists of aux- 
iliary equipment to be provided for each 
company according to its classification. 
In the interests of maintenance and 
effective operations, standardization is 
considered of great importance. Stand- 
ardization should also include specify- 
ing, in general, the place on each type 
of apparatus in which equipment is to 
be carried. Since the general arrange- 
ment of all apparatus is similar, the 
location of equipment is fairly simple 
to work out. 


be a 24-ft. extension and two 12- or 16-ft. 
straight ladders, one of which should have 
rook hooks ... Soda-Acid Extinguishers—It 
might be well to specify that these extin- 
guishers be of the anti-freeze type .. . Sug- 
gestions—All pumpers should be equipped with 
the following equipment: Standard tool kit 
with high-pressure grease gun; ten-ton jack; 
generator and flood lights; life net; revolving 
cellar pipe; and indian fire pump, Ladder 
trucks should have a thorough check of all 
equipment now specified for them... I do 
not believe the manufacturer of fire apparatus 
should have to furnish much of the minor 
equipment carried when apparatus is in serv- 
ice. He cannot buy cheaper than the City and 
would have to charge cost plus interest and 
handling. Probably most of these minor appli- 


-ances are available from discarded apparatus 


or storage. And, in general, I am opposed to 
extremely rigid standardization on auxiliary 
equipment in specifications.” 
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SECTION 5 


MARINE DIVISION 


BY 


HAROLD J. BURKE 


The port of New York is one of the 
finest harbors in the world. It has ap- 
proximately 578 miles of shore front. 
There are some 720 piers, 62 bridges, 
and several islands. The islands in the 
upper bay can be reached only by 
water. Other islands in the port have 
bridge access. The port is of strategic 
importance and has great military 
value. 


Approximately 150 million short tons 
of commerce were handled by water 
during the year 1950. Inflammable liq- 
uids in the form of fuel oil, gas and oil 
distillates, crude petroleum, motor fuel 
and gasoline, and kerosene and lubri- 
cating oil totaled approximately 62 mil- 
lion tons. The value of these cargoes 
runs into billions of dollars and the 
value of shipping, piers, and water 
front structures totals additional bil- 
lions of dollars. 


The port of New York is particularly 
vulnerable to fire because of the nature 
and type of water front construction. 
Most of the piers are not fireproof. 
They are of excessive size, many ex- 
ceeding 1,000 ft. in length and 200 ft. 
in width, and it is not unusual to find 
piers with an unbroken area of approx- 





Digest from “Analysis of Fire Protection of 
the Port of New York,” by Harold J. Burke, 
December 1, 1951. 


imately 200,000 sq. ft. These piers are 
the repository of so much freight wait- 
ing shipment or transportation that 
they often resemble warehouses. 


Once a pier fire gets headway, it is 
exceedingly difficult to control because 
of the large unbroken areas and the 
tremendous horizontal drafts created. 
The piers can be approached from only 
one side by land fire apparatus and, as 
a result, the maintenance of a strong 
Marine Division is imperative. In the 
event a fire of some magnitude starts 
on a pier, a considerable section of the 
roof must be removed in order to break 
the horizontal draft. Fire boats with 
exceptionally large-size monitors can 
remove sections of this roofing, which is 
of relatively light construction, by the 
velocity and demolition effect of their 
powerful streams. This is one of the 
principal reasons for utilizing large- 
capacity fire boats in the port of New 
York. 


In addition to the pier and bulkhead 
structures in the port of New York, the 
vast amount of shipping must be con- 
sidered. The vessels using the port 
range in size and character from tugs 
to luxury liners such as the Queen Hliz- 
abeth. The cargo carried on these ves- 
sels represents practically every type of 
fire hazard. Petroleum products with 
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VESSELS OF THE MARINE DIVISION, NEW YORK CITY FIRE DEPARTMENT 


CONDITION 


NAME BUILT POWER FUEL PUMPS CAPACITY PROPULSION 

Hewitt 1903 Steam Coal 3 Reciprocating 7,000-gpm. Reciprocating steam Poor 
Eng. Co. 77 engine, single screw 

McClellan 1905 Steam Coal 3 Reciprocating 7,000-gpm. a « x Poor 
Eng. Co. 51 

Willett - 1907 Steam = Oil 2 Reciprocating 9,000-gpm. “ 4 e Fair 

Eng. Co. 78 

Duane 1907 Steam Oil 2 Centrifugal 9,000-gpm. ag a Mh Good 
Eng. Co. 85 

Lawrence 1908 Steam = Coal 2 Reciprocating 7,000-gpm. o a “ Fair 

Eng. Co. 87 

Gaynor 1913 Steam Oil 2 Centrifugal 7,000-gpm. nd “ +4 Good 
Eng. Co. 223 

Mitchel 1921 Steam = Oil 2 Centrifugal 9,000-gpm. % - 3 Good 
Eng. Co. 232 

Harvey 1931 Gas Gasoline 4 Centrifugal 16,000-gpm. Electric motors Good 
Eng. Co. 86 twin-screw 

Fire Fighter 1938 Diesel Oil 4 Centrifugal 20,000-gpm. 7 fs Good 
Eng. Co. 57 Electric 


The fire-boat tender Smoke is a 58 ft., 21 ton, gasoline engine driven, 


single screw vessel that has no pumping equipment. 





their serious fire hazard comprise 40 
percent of the total waterborne ton- 
nage. Associated with the petroleum in- 
dustry are several large refineries and 
numerous tank farms all at or near 
tidewater. 


One has only to consider the fire 
record of the port of New York to real- 
ize the tremendous hazards that exist. 
The port has been the scene of many 
multimillion dollar fires, too numerous 
to catalog here. 


Property and Facilities of the 
Marine Division 

The organization of the Marine Divi- 
sion of the New York Fire Department 
consists of ten fire boat berths, nine 
fire boats (the tenth was condemned by 
the Bureau of Marine Inspection, U. 5S. 
Coast Guard, on April 18, 1948), and a 
marine repair shop and stock room for 


parts, paint, etc. Listed in the above 
table are the vessels of the Marine 
Division with their principal charac- 


teristics. 


It will be noted that three vessels 
are coal-burning, steam-driven, and uti- 
lize steam-driven reciprocating water 
pumps. All of these vessels are old. The 
Abram S. Hewitt is 48 years old, the 
George B. McClellan is 46 years old, and 
the Cornelius W. Lawrence is 48 years 
old. Piston-type reciprocating water 
pumps constantly develop trouble in 
their hydraulic valving, and after a 
short time are seldom able to deliver 
their rated capacity. Obsolete parts can- 
not be obtained from manufacturers 
and must be tool room items. This is 
costly and keeps equipment out of serv- 
ice too long. In addition, these three 
vessels using coal as fuel require the 
Services of stokers. Under serious or 
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orolonged fire conditions these stokers 
ure subject to considerable physical 
punishment and often collapse. As a 
sonsequence, boiler steam pressure 
jrops to a point where pumping effec- 
sivenesSs and maneuverability of the 
vessel are seriously impaired. And 
when it becomes necessary to refuel 
shese three vessels, they must be taken 
put of service and sent to a coal dock 
usually somewhere on the New Jersey 
shore. New York City will be faced with 
the necessity of replacing these obso- 
lete vessels in the immediate future. 

The fire boats James Duane and 
Thomas Willett are oil-burning steam 
vessels equipped with turbine-driven 
centrifugal pumps. These vessels, de- 
spite their age, have shown remarkable 
serviceability and they are in good con- 
Jition today. 


Replacement of Obsolete Vessels 


The desirable general characteristics 

of a fire boat for New York City are an 
approximate 125-ft. length, a 28-ft. 
beam, a sound, well-reinforced hull, 
ample free deck space, a 10,000-gpm. 
pumping capacity at 150 lb. per sq. in., 
and twin screws and twin rudders for 
maneuverability at a speed of about 15 
knots. 
_ Recently a new fire boat was placed 
in service in Philadelphia. Because it 
was relatively inexpensive, the possi- 
bility of using vessels of similar design 
in the port of New York was carefully 
studied. The Philadelphia boat has a 
79-ft. length over-all, a 19-ft. beam, a 
single screw, and a 6,000-gpm. pumping 
capacity at 150 lb. per sq. in. 

The vessel operates in the Delaware 
River far from the Atlantic Ocean and, 
in the writer’s judgment, would be un- 
suitable for the conditions existing in 
the port of New York. Fire boats of 


New York City are often required to 
go to Ambrose or Scotland Lights to 
meet incoming vessels on fire. Under 
such conditions they may encounter 
comparatively heavy seas for which a 
boat of the Philadelphia design would 
be entirely unsuitable. Furthermore, 
the total pumping capacity of 6,000 
gpm. is not considered satisfactory for 
the use intended by the New York City 
Fire Department. The largest monitor 
nozzle on the Philadelphia fire boat has 
a capacity of 1,500 gpm., whereas the 
main bow monitor on the New York 
fire boat should be 5,000 gpm. to permit 
utilizing the full demolition effect of the 
fire stream. Other monitors should have 
3,000-gpm. capacity. 


Assignment of Fire Boat Berths 


At present only nine of the ten fire 
boat berths have vessels assigned to 
them. The berth of Engine Company 66 
at the foot of Grand Street, Manhattan, 
is at present without a fire boat. This 
shortage was caused by the condemna- 
tion of the fire boat William L. Strong 
in 1948. This is an important berth 
since it is directly opposite the U. S. 
Naval Ship Yard at Brooklyn and with- 
in a short radius of the Brooklyn and 
Manhattan piers. It is felt that the fire 
boat Lawrence, which is berthed at the 
foot of 185th Street and the Harlem 
River, should be relocated at the Grand 
Street berth. 


Years ago the berth at the foot of 
135th Street and the Harlem River was 
of great importance because Ward’s 
Island and Randall’s Island could be 
reached only by water. Both of these 
islands were the sites of correctional, 
medical, or charitable public institu- 
tions of one type or another. In addi- 
tion, the whole eastern shoreline of 
Manhattan Island was built up with 
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dilapidated commercial buildings that 
were within easy access of the East 
River, hence, a fire boat was of great 
value in augmenting the land fire ap- 
paratus for fighting fires in these struc- 


tures. Since the late 1930’s the situa- 


tion has changed radically. The Triboro 
Bridge now gives access for land appa- 
ratus directly to Ward’s and Randall’s 
Island from either Manhattan, the 
Bronx, or Queens. All the dilapidated 


buildings on the eastern fringe of Man- © 


hattan Island have been removed to 
make way for the East Side Drive. In 
fact, aside from one or two coal-han- 
dling facilities and wharves, there is 
no pier between Grand Street and the 
northern tip of Manhattan Island. 


It is felt that the berth at 185th 
Street and the Harlem River could be 
abandoned without detrimental effect 
and that the size of the Marine Divi- 
sion could be reduced one boat in size. 
This is the vessel that is suggested for 
transfer to the Grand Street berth. 


One Standby Vessel Needed—It must 
be emphasized and clearly understood 
that the recommendation to reduce the 
number of fire boats in active service to 
nine is contingent upon maintaining a 
reserve vessel to replace any first line 
fire boat that may be temporarily out 
of service. Vessels of the Marine Divi- 
sion, unfortunately, are out of service 
for quite a period each year during 
government inspection. Hull repairs are 
often ordered by these inspectors and 
this further ties up the vessel. In addi- 
tion, each steam vessel must be placed 
out of service for one week during 
boiler inspection. An approximate total 
of 39 weeks for all boats is lost in nec- 
essary out-of-service periods. 

The last vessel retired from active 
service upon the delivery of a new fire 
boat should be retained in reduced com- 


mission and be used to replace any ves- 
sel out of service during its absence. 
This will provide nine first line fire 
boats in active service and one reserve 
or replacement vessel. 


Replacing Obsolete Boats 


On October 22, 1948, $850,000 was 
appropriated in the capital budget for 
a new fire boat. It soon became clear 
that this amount was insufficient. The 
amount was increased to $1,250,000 on 
December 5, 1950. Because of rising 
labor and material costs, it does not ap- 
pear that this fund would be sufficient 
to produce the vessel desired. Continued 
failure to act will undoubtedly result in 
further increased costs. 


The expensive engineering involved 
in designing a fire boat is of major im- 
portance. However, if New York City 
would plan three boats over a period of 
the next three to six years, the plans 
for the initial boat could be followed 
in building the succeeding two. Thus, 
the engineering fees per vessel will be 
reduced to one-third. 


The wisdom of engaging the services 
of a topflight naval architect and ma- 
rine engineer is reflected in the effi- 
ciency of the vessel produced, and the 
criterion for choosing the naval archi- 
tect should be based on his ability to 
produce results rather than on cost 
alone. 


One of the principal questions still to 
be resolved is the type of propulsion. A 
fire boat must be able to pump water 
and maneuver at the same time. There 
are three possible propulsion machinery 
arrangements that may be considered: 
(1) the diesel-electric; (2) direct die- 
sel; and (3) steam. Of these, the diesel- 
electric is unquestionably the most flex- 
ible type of propulsion and it has given 
remarkable service in the fire boat Fire 
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Fighter. However, a diesel-electric ves- 
sel is the most expensive to construct. 
The Fire Fighter cost $924,000 in 1937. 
Today a vessel of this type would prob- 
ably cost at least 75 percent more. 
While not too important, there is also a 
loss of about 12 percent of the brake 
horsepower of the prime mover through 
conversion to electric final drive. 

The second possible machinery ar- 
rangement is direct-diesel propulsion. 
This is becoming increasingly popular. 
It is much cheaper to build than the 
diesel-electric and, while not as flexi- 
ble, can if well engineered give entirely 
satisfactory performance. Such an ar- 
rangement would require one diesel en- 
gine for each shaft and one diesel en- 
gine to drive each centrifugal fire pump. 
Four diesel-engine-driven centrifugal 
fire pumps of 2,500 gpm. each will be 
required to produce the desired pump- 
ing capacity of 10,000 gpm. This ar- 
rangement has the advantage, in case of 
a failure of one of the pumping motors, 
of retaining 75 percent of the available 
pumping capacity while repairs are be- 
ing made. Most diesel engine repairs 
can be made without removing the en- 
gine from the hull. 

The final alternative is a steam-pro- 
pelled vessel. This type is quite reliable 
and is at present utilized in seven of the 
vessels in the Marine Division. The ma- 
rine repair shop is equipped to handle 
most of the maintenance involved in 
the proper upkeep of a steam plant; but 
when steam is considered in connection 
with twin screws, the cost increases 
rapidly and nullifies much of the advan- 
tage gained through a low initial ex- 
penditure. Furthermore, since steam 
pressure must always be maintained, 
there is considerable standby expense 
involved. 

It would appear, therefore, that the 


best type of fire boat for New York 
City to standardize on would be a di- 
rect-diesel vessel with pilothouse con- 
trol. Such a vessel should be designed 
to use a diesel engine for each of the 
two screws. Four diesel engines should 
be used to drive the four two-stage cen- 
trifugal fire pumps, each having a 
capacity of 2,500 gpm. at 150 lb. per 
sq. in. Quick-operating crossover valves 
should be included in the piping so that 
all four pumps could operate in parallel 
giving the combined discharge of 
10,000 gpm. at 150 lb. per sq. in., or 
operate through a series-parallel hook- 
up which would take the discharge 
from two pumps into the suction of the 
other two, resulting in the delivery of 
5,000 gpm. at 300 lb. per sq. in. 


Care should be taken in the design 
of the vessel to keep the size of deck 
housing as small as possible. The more 
unobstructed deck space provided in 
a fire boat the more effective will be its 
operation. The bow nozzle should have 
5,000-gpm. capacity; two 3,000-gpm. 
nozzles should be located on top of the 
pilot house, two other 3,000-gpm. noz- 
zles should be located on top of the 
deckhouse aft. There should be one 
3,000-gpm. nozzle on an elevated mast 
approximately 55 ft. above the water- 
line. 


The boat should include air-condi- 
tioning equipment and air compressors 


~ similar to those now installed in the fire 


boat Fire Fighter. Consideration should 
be given to the installation of a three- 
ton, low-pressure, refrigerated carbon- 
dioxide tank with suitable reinforced 
hose and nozzles. This method of han- 
dling fires is relatively new and here- 
tofore has not been widely used by the 
New York Marine Division; but it is 
felt that there are definite possibilities 
of perfecting the technique of carbon- 
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dioxide fire-fighting which will result in 
an enormous saving of cargoes since 
all water damage is eliminated. 


The fire boat should include short- 
range radar equipment to permit safe 
operation under 
should be designed for pilothouse con- 
trol. Its equipment should also include 
mechanical foam generators, nozzles, 
and stocks of liquid foam stabilizer to 
be carried in tanks. The pilothouse, 
deckhouse, and waist of the vessel 
should be protected by a waterspray 
system. A 16-ft. motor boat should be 
provided with a prime mover and a 
small fire pump with 11!4-in. outlet so 
that the boat can be used under piers. 
Other items of equipment, such as 
breathing apparatus, acetylene cutting 
torches, and exposure suits, should be 
provided. 


The cost of such a vessel in the pres- 
ent labor and material market will 
probably be between $1,450,000 and 
$1,500,000 including engineering fees 
and supervision of construction. 

The shallow waters adjacent to City 
Island are filled with millions of dollars 
worth of yachts and motor boats, all out 
of reach of land fire apparatus in the 
event of fire. Jutting into the waters 
around City Island are numerous ma- 
rine railways, small piers and docks. A 
somewhat comparable situation exists 
in Jamaica Bay. 

It is, therefore, recommended that 
the Marine Division be equipped with 
two 50-ft., twin-engine, twin-screw, 
flushdeck, gasoline - motor - propelled 
launches. These launches should be 
sturdily built and equipped with a 
1,000-gpm. water pump of the centrifu- 
gal type that could be operated through 
a power takeoff from one of the propul- 
sion motors. It should also carry me- 
chanical liquid-foam-generating equip- 


fog conditions. It 


ment and a quantity of mechanical 
foam stabilizer and foam nozzles. It 
should carry about 6 lengths of 214-in. 
hose and 6 lengths of 114-in. hose. A 
small deck pipe should be provided at 
the bow of this launch as well as nozzles 
that would furnish either a solid stream 
or fog. These small light draft boats 
should be serviced, maintained, and op- 
erated by the Marine Division. For this 
purpose there should be at all times one 


- man on duty with each boat, whose 


duties would be restricted to this field. 
The personnel for fire-fighting would 
come from land fire companies when- 
ever the service of this craft was re- 
quired, and the boat, therefore, should 
be tied up to some location convenient 
and easily accessible from land.* 


While it is difficult within the time 
limits of this survey to estimate the 
eost of such a craft, it is believed that 
they could be secured at a cost of about 
$60,000 each. 





*Ep, Note: The following comments were 
received by the Mayor’s Committee from its 
engineer, A. C. Hutson: “The arguments put 
forward for a boat of 10,000 gpm.-capacity to 
permit the demolition effect of large fire 
streams has been used for many years in the 
New York Fire Department, but there is 
little or no actual evidence that these large 
fire streams have any value. The fact that 
piers are horizontal flues makes it very ques- 
tionable if the breaking of skylights or open- 
ing of roofs by demolition, if such is possible, 
enables land companies to advance onto the 
pier. The use of 5,000 gpm. in one stream is 
a serious waste of effectiveness, making it 
hard to hold the boat in proper position, as 
well as being very dangerous to the men. Even 
a 3,000-gpm. stream is too big. In the case of 
the Normandy, the loads of water thrown by 
these large nozzles resulted in a top-heavy © 
boat which consequently overturned. Some 
comment is made that the Philadelphia boat 
is too small for service in the lower bay or — 
the ocean. It is my understanding that many 
ocean-going tugs are smaller. In connection 
with the recommendation for the light-draft, | 
twin-engine boats, it would be well to look 
into the Hanley type of shallow draft fire 
boat. Two of these are in service in Newark, 
and several were used by the Coast Guard 
and the Navy. They would be much cheaper 
and equally serviceable.” 
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Relocation of Activities 


The headquarters of the Marine Di- 
vision and the quarters of the fire boat 
Fire Fighter, Engine Company 57, are 
temporarily located at Pier 1 in the 
North River. This location is totally un- 
suited for Fire Department use. Origi- 
nally Engine Company 57 and the Chief 
of the Marine Division occupied a site 
in Battery Park. The construction of 
the recently opened Brooklyn-Manhat- 
tan tunnel caused the temporary reloca- 
tion of this activity to Pier 1. There is 
considerable water-borne traffic in and 
around Pier 1, particularly in the sum- 
mertime when excursion boats are op- 
erating. These vessels are constantly 
cluttering the pierhead and interfere 
with the prompt response and opera- 
tion of the fire boat. It is recommended 
that appropriate quarters and a berth 
for Engine Company 57, the Fire 
Fighter, and headquarters for the Ma- 
rine Division be constructed in or 
around Battery Park. This would per- 
mit the release of the space now used 
on Pier 1 to the Department of Marine 
and Aviation for lease to private enter- 
prise. 


At present the Fire Department ma- 
rine repair shop is located contiguous to 
the berth of the fire boat Harvey, En- 

gine Company 86. Chief Holian, who 
commands the Marine Division, pointed 
out that this facility might better be 
located near the berth of the fire boat 
Hewitt, Engine Company 77, at the foot 
of Fulton Street, Brooklyn East River. 
His suggestion is concurred with. There 
seems to be ample space close to the 
berth of Engine Company 77 in the vi- 
 cinity of the abandoned ferry slip or on 
- the bulkhead nearby. If the marine shop 
were located here, the marine store- 
room and paint shop and the office of 
the supervising engineers of the Ma- 


rine Division could all be included in 
the one location. This in turn would 
permit the removal of the existing re- 
pair shop from the bulkhead south of 


. Pier 54, North River. This space would 


then be free for commercial use or 
lease. 


Reorganization 


There are four senior chief officers 
assigned to the Marine Division and 
four junior chief officers (battalion 
chiefs) assigned to the marine bat- 
talion. The jurisdiction of these chief 
officers in connection with Marine Di- 
vision activities is largely duplicative. 
The commanding officer of the Marine 
Division is on duty for 24 hours every 
fourth day. This schedule of duty is 
very inefficient because his duties re- 
quire that he supervise shipyard re- 
pairs and overhaul of the fire boats, be 
available to interview representatives 
of firms having business with the Ma- 
rine Division, and be the administra- 
ting officer of the Marine Division as 
well as its fire-fighting head. 

It is strongly recommended that the 
commanding officer of the Marine Divi- 
sion be on duty from nine o’clock A.M. 
to five o’clock P.M. each weekday and 
that he be free every night, Saturday, 
Sunday, and holidays. During these 
times, in the event of serious fire or 
emergency he could be recalled by tele- 
phone. Should this suggestion be 
adopted by the Fire Department, it 
would free the three other senior offi- 
cers for assignment by the Chief of De- 
partment to other duties ashore and it 
would greatly expedite the transaction 
of Marine Division business; and it 
would not lessen in any respect the su- 
pervision of fire fighting operations 
since the battalion chiefs in the Marine 
Division would continue on supervisory 
duty as at present. 
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SUMMARY OF RECOMMENDATIONS 


(1) Long-range equipment planning 


of the Marine Division should be predi- - 


cated on the assumption that the useful 
life of a fire boat would be about 54 
years. Since there would be nine fire 
boats in regular service, this would 
mean the procurement of one new fire 
boat every six years, and it is, there- 
fore, recommended that this schedule be 
set up. 

(2) The fire boats Hewitt, McClellan 
and Lawrence are coal-burning steam- 
propelled vessels using reciprocating 
fire pumps. These three vessels are ob- 
solete and depreciating so rapidly that 
expenditures of additional money in an 
effort to recondition them is not justi- 
fied. They should be replaced as soon as 
possible. 

(3) Action should be initiated im- 
mediately to engage a competent naval 
architect to develop a standard plan for 
future New York City fire boats. Con- 
tracts should be negotiated for three of 
these vessels to replace the Hewvtt, the 


McClellan and the Lawrence. The first 


vessel should be built and delivered as 
soon as possible, the second delivered 
within three years, and the third within 
six years. 

The general characteristics of the 
proposed vessels stated in the body of 
this report should govern, but the wid- 
est latitude should be allowed in the 
design of the vessel so that it could 
serve as a standard for many years. 

(4) Two light-draft, twin-engine, 
twin-screw, flush-deck, gasoline-propel- 
led launches should be procured for 
shoal-water operation, one to be located 
at City Island and the other in Jamaica 
Bay. The exact location should be de- 
termined by the Chief of the Marine 


Division and approved by the Chief of 
Department. One man from the Marine 


~ Division should be on duty at all times 


with each boat for maintenance, opera- 
tion, and navigation. 

(5) The present berth of the fire 
boat Cornelius W. Lawrence at the foot 
of 135th Street and the Harlem River, 


‘Manhattan, should be abandoned. The 


Lawrence should be reassigned to the 
berth at the foot of Grant Street and 
the East River, Manhattan. 


(6) The number of fire boat com- 
panies should be reduced from ten to 
nine with the explicit understanding 
that a reserve boat be retained as a 
standby to replace first-line vessels 
temporarily out of service for repairs 
or inspection. This reserve vessel would 
be the last one relieved from service 
through the delivery of a new vessel. 


(7) New quarters and a_ berth 
should be provided in Battery Park for 
the Headquarters of the Marine Divi- 
sion, Engine Company 57, and the Fvre 
Fighter. Upon completion of the new 
facilities, the present use of Pier l, 
North River, should be discontinued 
and the property revert to the Depart- 
ment of Marine and Aviation for lease. 

(8) Facilities should be provided 
contiguous to the berth of Engine Com- 
pany 77 at the foot of Fulton Street and 
the East River, Brooklyn, to house the 
marine repair shops, stockroom, paint 
storeroom, and office of the supervising 
engineers of the Marine Division. When 
this is accomplished the present site of 
the marine repair shop on the bulkhead 
south of Pier 54, North River, should 
be released to the Department of Ma- 
rine and Aviation for lease. 
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(9) The command of the Marine Di- 
vision should be vested in a single 


senior officer with the rank of Com-— 


mander of the Marine Division, compa- 
rable in dignity to the rank of Assistant 
Chief of Department. This officer 
should be responsible for the adminis- 
tration of the Marine Division and re- 
port directly to the Chief of Depart- 


ment. His tours of duty should be from 
9:00 A.M. to 5:00 P.M. on usual busi- 
ness days so that he will be available 
to carry on the continuity of business 
with dispatch and efficiency. He should 
be available for telephone recall in 
emergencies. The other three senior 
officers should be released to assignment 
ashore. 


SECTION 6 


SURVEY OF TRAINING 


J. W. JUST 


After a comprehensive survey of the 
training program of the New York Fire 
Department only one conclusion is pos- 
sible. Very little advance has been 
made in the program over the past 20 
years. No real effort has been made to 
keep informed of the improvements in 
technique, subject matter, training 
aids, instructor training, or even the 
thinking in connection with training, of 
departments, individuals, or training 
schools outside the confines of New 
York City. 

More specifically, the following con- 
ditions were found to exist: 

(1) The subjects covered in the 
— several “schools” and the “Fire College” 
are not adequate or sufficiently compre- 
hensive and have not been subjected to 
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the continuing research and revision 
demanded by changing conditions, 
equipment, and experience. 

(2) 'No really selective method of 
locating or singling out qualified men 
for specialized training appears to exist, 
nor is there any reasonable method of 
selecting instructors for the Fire 
College. There is a long-standing prac- 
tice of bringing in an officer, year after 
year, who has acquired a lecture hobby 
on some specific subject. 

(3) The Training School is making 
no attempt to develop men for promo- 
tion. No material of an informative or 
educational nature is placed in the 
hands of probationary firemen or lieu- 
tenants, following lectures or class ses- 
sions. (Newly made lieutenants are 
given a series of some 30 routine 
lectures, and from there on nothing 
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further is aimed at their education by 
the Department.) 


Nothing in the nature of a firemanic 
library is maintained at the Fire Col- 
lege; the only available sources of in- 
formation for the rank and file firemen 
are the bulletins published by the 
National Board of Fire Underwriters 
and an occasional bit of information of 
an educational nature published in 
W.N.Y.F.—the Fire Department mag- 
azine. The “Official Action Guide for the 
Uniformed Force” is primarily a guide 
to the personal conduct and official 
duties of members of the Department. 
The description of 25 fire school evolu- 
tions in the supplement is, without 
illustrations, of doubtful value. This 
situation makes it appear almost neces- 
sary for the ambitious firemen to pa- 
tronize outside institutions, on his own 
time and expense, in order to secure 
information of an educational nature 
that should be made available by his 
own department. 

(4) The teaching staff is wholly in- 
adequate. There is not a single indi- 
vidual in the entire Department of over 
10,000 men assigned to devote full time 
to training. Thus the training program 
in the world’s largest Fire Department 
is given the rather dubious ranking of 
an orphan child. 

Fire College “lectures” are read by 
officers who have been reading the same 
lectures for years. In the event that the 
officer cannot come in, the paper is 
pulled out of the files and someone else 
reads it. Some of these papers appar- 
ently have not been changed in many 
years. There has been no: attempt, in 
recent years at least, to provide a per- 
manent staff of trained instructors. It 
naturally follows that there is no per- 
sonnel available to conduct research 
pertaining to new or different fire- 


fighting techniques or equipment, or 
new educational or training methods. 

(5) Assuming that something of 
importance should develop at the 


— school, there is no adequate machinery 


set up to get information down to the 
rank and file firemen who, after all, do 
the actual fire-fighting. 

(6) It is believed that, with a few 
exceptions, the officer personnel of the 


Department are fully cognizant of the 


glaring deficiencies in the training pro- 
gram; however, they appear to have 
adopted a defeatist attitude due to the 
frequently heard complaint that funds 
are never made available for even the 
simplest needs of the training school. 
(7) In summarization, the cold facts 
of the matter are that the New York 
Fire College has lost prestige with the 


-officers and members of the Depart- 


ment, and in no informed quarters—in 
New York or outside—does it rate the 
respect or importance a training pro- 
gram should merit in a department of 
this size. 

The suggested training plan sub- 
mitted herewith, along with the sug- 
gested means of developing it, should 
represent an absolute minimum re- 
quirement for a modern Fire Depart- 
ment the size of that of New York City. 

It should be clearly realized by all 
concerned that the ultimate success, 
mediocrity, or dismal failure of this 
plan is almost entirely dependent upon 
the method and care used in the selec- 
tion and training of the educational 
staff. It is because of this fact that this 
Report goes so far as to suggest a plan 
for the selection and preparation of 
training personnel. 

It is equally important that all officers 
thoroughly understand the basic pur- 
poses underlying a good instructional 
program, as well as their part, as indi- 
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viduals, in the success of such a pro- 
gram. These basic purposes can be 
summarized briefly as follows: 


(1) To train all men adequately 
in the proper use and special emer- 
gency uses of all apparatus, tools, 
and equipment used by the Depart- 
ment. 

(2) To provide the necessary re- 
lated information in connection with 
the profession of fire-fighting to 
enable all men to do a better and 
more intelligent job on the fire 
ground. 

(8) To keep all men in the Depart- 
ment abreast of the times in fire- 
fighting technique as well as the 
manual operations required of them. 

(4) To be continuously preparing 
men for promotion within the De- 
partment. 

(5) To observe the operational 
and service characteristics of the 
various types of fire apparatus and 
equipment in order to make intel- 
ligent recommendations to the Chief 
of Department as to the type of 
equipment best suited to the specific 
requirements of the Department. 

It should be made clear to all officers 
and men that training is not complete 
until it is actually applied on the job, 
and proper advantage is taken of the 
additional knowledge gained by this 
application and experience. It is such 
knowledge, born of day-to-day expe- 


‘rience, that should be brought out in 


officer conferences and used in contin- 
uing revisions of the Fire College in- 
structional materials. 


It must be expected that the estab- 
lishment of an efficient and adequate 
training program in a department of 
this size—especially where the depart- 
ment has so far outgrown its training 
facilities—will cost more than the pres- 
ent inadequate and haphazard plan. 
However, the money so expended will 
pay dividends in more efficient fire- 


fighting; reduced fire, smoke, and water 
loss; and fewer accidents. 

The New York Fire Department, 
with over 8,500 men and 1,700 officers, 
has sufficient high-grade talent within 
the Department itself to provide a com- 
petent and outstanding instructional 
staff, provided that an honest effort is 
made to locate and utilize such talent. 
Of course, proper inducements in the 
matter of pay and rank should be ar- 
ranged as an incentive for qualified men 
to want to serve. As a matter of fact, 
the inducements should be such, and the 
qualifications so rigid, as to make it a 
matter of pride to be selected to serve 
on the instructional staff. 


The Physical Plant 


Present facilities, both at the Fire 
College and the Probationers School, 
are wholly inadequate, both as to space 
and as to training aids. The Fire Col- 
lege has but one small classroom with a 


_ portable blackboard. The Probationers 


School has only a makeshift classroom 
in a garage. There has been some talk 
in recent years of erecting a new train- 
ing plant, patterned along the lines of 
the Navy Firefighters School, at a City- 
owned location on the Gowanus Canal 
in Brooklyn. 

This suggestion has real merit; how- 
ever, certain salient facts should be 
clearly understood. The Navy type of 
training, which provides work under 
actual fire and smoke conditions, must 
be used in the Probationers School in 
order for it to be effective. 

The value of this type of instruction 
lies in the accomplishment of two simple 
objectives: (1) to give the men confi- 
dence in their equipment, and (2) to 
give them a partial indoctrination 
course under actual heat and smoke con- 
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ditions, rather than have them get it the 
hard way at their first actual fire. 

As it is evident that all the types of 
fires that may be encountered in New 
York City cannot possibly be simulated 


at a training school, it should follow | 


that such a setup will possess value 


only in training probationary men and 
in preparation for the adoption of new 
equipment, the use of which would be 
better taught to all men under actual 
heat and smoke conditions. An example 
of this would be training in the use of 
gas masks. 


A SUGGESTED NEW TRAINING PROGRAM 


(1) New quarters for all training 
activities should be provided at some 
proper location where smoke will not 
present a neighborhood problem. It is 
suggested that Randall’s Island be con- 
sidered in preference to the Gowanus 
Canal site, as it would be more centrally 
located and the smoke problem would be 
at a minimum. Another possible site 
might be Flushing Meadows. However, 
if the Flushing Meadows site is used, it 
is suggested that a training tower be 
erected on Randall’s Island for the Man- 
hattan and Bronx companies’ refresher 
courses. 


The plant itself should consist of sev- 
eral specially designed fireproof struc- 
tures in which fires may be built and fire 
problems worked out. 

There should also be a Fire College 
Building with several adequate class- 
rooms and space for fixed training aids 
such as cutaway pumps, automatic 
sprinkler equipment, refrigeration 
equipment, air-conditioning equipment, 
fire alarm and fire-detection equipment, 
etc. Facilities should also be provided 
for instruction in modern salvage 
methods. 


Adequate facilities should be provided 
for complete pump-operations instruc- 
tion, with apparatus permanently as- 
signed to the college, and ample facili- 
ties for pumping, both from hydrant 
and from draft, all enclosed from the 


- weather, and thus available for year- 


round training. 

A skeleton-type training tower of at 
least six stories in height should be pro- 
vided, with inside stairs and outside 
fire escapes and standpipe, to provide 
adequate facilities for ladder and hose 
training for probationary men. Four 
other towers should be erected at stra- 
tegic locations (for example, in the 5th, 
8th, 13th and 15th Division Areas) for 
the annual company refresher courses 
to show and develop proper teamwork 
in fireground evolutions. 

(2) Adequate training aids should 
be provided, such as viewgraph or 
opaque projectors, motion picture cam- 
eras and projectors, charts, cutaway de- 
vices, operating models, operative 
sprinkler equipment, automatic fire de- 
tection equipment. A complete firemanic 
library should be developed at the Fire 
College, and selected materials should 
be provided in the quarters of all com- 
panies, with regular revisions and addi- 
tions by the training section staff. 

(3) The Fire College and Probation- 
ary School should be reorganized as the 
New York Fire Department Educa- 
tional and Training Section with a per- 
nanent staff as hereinafter outlined, 
and should be given Civil Service 
status, with the absolute legal mini- 
mum of consideration being given for 
veteran’s preference or seniority. This 
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section should be based solely upon in- 
structional ability with a reasonable 
background of experience. 


(4) A Civil Service examination 
should be held for a Director of the Edu- 
cational and Training Section. The most 
important item in this examination 
should be a thesis based upon these 
recommendations for training in the 
New York Fire Department. This paper 
should be judged by outside authorities. 


Age considerations would indicate 
that eligibles for this examination 
should be battalion chiefs and captains; 
however, the successful candidate 
should receive the rank and pay of Dep- 
uty Chief. 

(5) All candidates receiving a pass- 
ing grade in the examination for Direc- 
tor should be given a 36-hour teacher 
training course, under a trainer from 
the U.S. Office of Education of Wash- 
ington, D. C. The Director, with a neu- 
tral, competent observer, should sit in 
on this course of instruction. At the 
completion of the course, these two men, 
with the instructor, should be able to 
select the balance of the training staff, 
l.e., ten full-time men for assignment 
to the Fire College and five area instruc- 
tors. (This instruction would probably 
have to be conducted in two or more 
groups, as 20 to 25 men are sufficient 
for one class.) 

The 16 men finally selected for a 
training staff (and this should be the 
minimum number in a Department of 
over 10,000 men) should next be given 
a 36-hour course in Leadership Train- 
ing by a competent leadership trainer, 
who could also be obtained from the 
U. S. Office of Education.* 





*Ep. Notre: Or, as the consultant later 
‘amended this Report, the leader could be ob- 
‘tained locally, perhaps through New York 
University. 


(6) Schools should be established as 
indicated in the accompanying table, 
and schedules planned to make such 
schools effective. 


INSTRUCTIONAL FUNCTIONS OF 
THE FIRE COLLEGE 


A — Fire College 
1—Probationary School 
Fire College Staff 
Held as necessary 
60 days 


Manual evolutions 


2—Company Officers School 
Area Instructors 
Every two months 
3 hours 
To pass along data from the Fire 
_ College and discuss experience 
3—Company Refresher School 
Fire College Staff 
Annually 
One-half day 
Companies brought in in pairs, and 
without advance notice for check 
on evolutions and teamwork 


4—Chief Officers Conference 

Director of Fire College 
Monthly 
2 hours 
All officers above rank of captain 
Suggestions for training 
Post mortems on fires 
Changes in rules 


5—Officers Candidate School 
Fire College Staff 
As necessary 
To give officer candidates a review 
and refresher prior to promo- 
tional examinations 


6—Area Instructors School 
Fire College Staff 
Monthly 
3 hours 
New data or information of an edu- 
cational nature to be passed on to 
company officers 
7—Company School 
Company Officers 
Daily 
2 hours 
New data 
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Evolutions refresher 
Post mortems on fires 
8—Motor and Pump Operators School 
Fire College Staff 
Daily 
One day 


Groups of not over ten pump opera- 


tors for refresher course 
One-week school as required for new 
operators 


9—Fire Prevention School 
Fire College Staff 
One week 
As necessary for new inspectors 
Refresher course semi-annually 


10—Other Special Schools 
Fire College Staff 
As required 
Such as— 
Drivers School 
Administrators School 
Special Hazards School 
Fire Alarm and Fire Detection 
School 


Fire protection education 


B — Related Staff Activities 


1—Digest and co-ordinate information from 
all sources and prepare instructional 
manuals, bulletins, etc. for distribution 
and use throughout the Department. 
Keep instructional material continually re- 
vised and up-to-date. 


2—Prepare instructional materials such as 
motion pictures, slides, graphs, charts, 
models, etc. 
Develop a firemanic and film library. 
Publish a monthly educational bulletin 
for distribution to all Department mem- 
bers or provide a regular section for 


W.N.Y.F. 


3—Conduct a research program in connection 
with new techniques, new devices, new 
materials, new applications of existing 
equipment: 
Fog nozzles 
Gas masks 
Wetting agents and fire apparatus. 


4-—Prepare and keep an accurate card file 
record of every man’s training activities 
and grades. 


Carry on a continuous safety program. 


(7) Arrangements should be made 
to acquire training manuals and other 
materials from all parts of the country, 
and the Fire College staff should care- 
fully review such materials, as well as 
the evolutions and lectures at present 
being used in New York, and should 
compile a series of new instructional 
guides, manuals, and lectures that 
would bring the Department up to date, 
both in the matter of classroom instruc- 


- tion and fire-ground evolutions. Mimeo- 


graphed or printed instructional mate- 
rial should be provided for the Proba- 
tioners School, Pump Operators School, 
Inspection School, and Company School, 
and put in the hands of men completing 
these courses. 


(8) Research should be started and 
carried to a conclusion on the use of 
fog nozzles, wetting agents, and gas 
masks, and proper instruction should 
be developed and promulgated in order 
that the Department may profit by the 
use of same. Techniques used elsewhere 
with the 114 in.-hose should be studied 
and adopted wherever practical. 

(9) While changes in teaching or 
operational techniques may and should 
be discussed in Chief Officers Confer- 
ences, authority should be vested exclu- 
sively in the Fire College staff, with 
approval of the Chief of Department 
to develop and put same into effect in 
the departmental training program. 

(10) The Fire College should send 
an instructor to all multiple alarm fires 
to photograph (preferably in motion 
pictures) and study fire-fighting and 
operational techniques for review and 
analysis in the Fire College. Lessons 
so learned should then be made avail- 
able to all members of the Department 
as soon as possible. 


(11) The Director of the Educational 
and Training Section, along with sev- 
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eral of his staff, should be sent to the 
Fire Department Instructors Confer- 
ence held each January in Memphis. 
Members of the staff should also be 
given memberships in such organiza- 
tions as the National Fire Protection 
Association and the International Asso- 


ciation of Arson Investigators. 

(12) All classroom lectures and dis- 
cussions should be completely tran- 
scribed during the class sessions for 
later study by the Fire College staff 
and, after proper editing, should be dis- 
tributed to members of the Department.* 





SECTION 7 


ORGANIZATION AND MANAGEMENT 


ARTHUR LAZARUS 


There were 44,370 fires in New York 
City in 1950, of which 21,301 were 
building fires. Estimated loss caused by 
the latter was approximately $19,500,- 
000, or $916 per fire. Building fires per 
1,000 population were 2.7. Only 2 of 18 
cities with population over 500,000 had 
a lower rate. 1950 loss per capita in 
New York City was $2.44. Number of 
employees in the New York Fire De- 
partment was 1.41 per 1,000 popula- 
tion. Of 18 cities over 500,000, 6 had a 
higher ratio, 11 had a lower ratio. 


Fire-fighting morale is high. Critics 
have claimed that the Department is 
reactionary and moss-backed. That is 
unfair. The present Chief of Depart- 
ment has an open mind on apparatus, 
fire-fighting methods, and Department 
procedures. The initial response to the 
1948 Citizens Budget Commission’s Re- 
port was one of violent opposition, but 





Digest from “A Comprehensive Review of 
the Nontechnical Operations of the Fire De- 
‘partment of the City of New York,” by Arthur 
Lazarus, December 15, 1951. 


it is our impression that such report is 
still a living document, with its recom- 
mendations being weighed and gradu- 
ally adopted. 


Top Organization 


Organization proposed by this Re- 
port** calls for only two executives to 





*Ep. Note: As of July, 1951, the following 
analysis of costs was made: Current personnel 
budget for Fire College—$45,000, covering 
full-time administrative personnel, but exclud- 
ing cost of officers assigned part-time as 
lecturers. Personnel budget for proposed Edu- 
cational and Training Section—$106,000, for 
full-time instructional and administrative per- 
sonnel. Increase in budget—$61,000. 





** Ep, NOTE: Organization at the time of this 
Report called for the following executives to 
report directly to the Commissioner: the three 
Deputy Commissioners; the heads of the Bu- 
reaus of Fire, Fire Investigation, Fire Alarm 
Telegraph, Fire Department Buildings; the 
Chief of Department; and 11 heads of special 
boards and committees. This setup resulted 
from a recent top reorganization effected by 
the then newly-appointed Commissioner, and 
was intended to eliminate some serious diffi- 
culties resulting from duality of command by 
the Chief of Department and the “Chief of 
Staff and Operations.” 
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report directly to the Commissioner — 
the Chief of Department and the First 
Deputy Commissioner in Charge of Ad- 
ministration—though he will frequently 
call upon other executives, such as the 
Fire Marshal, Public Relations Direc- 
tor, Controller (Finance and Supply), 
and Personnel Manager. The Chief of 
Department is given supervision over 
Fire Protection and Fire Extinguish- 


ment. Fire Protection will include Fire | 


Investigation, Fire Prevention and 
Combustibles, and the inspection of Li- 
censed Places of Public Assembly. All 
these activities will be directed by the 
Fire Marshal, subject to the supervision 
of the Chief of Department. 


The Chief of Department will have 
two principal deputies as assistants. 
One will be in charge of all technical 
services, comprising the Division of 
Fire Alarm Telegraph, the Alarm As- 
signment and Planning Section, the Di- 
vision of Repairs and Transportation, 
the Fire College and Medical Division. 
The other will be in charge of the line 
direction of the Uniformed Force. 

The First Deputy Fire Commissioner 
will have charge of Personnel and 
Labor Relations, Public Relations, and 
Legal Division, Finance and Supply, 
and Building Maintenance. It is urged 
that the Division of Finance and Sup- 





ply be developed into a control division 
in the fullest sense; that the scope of 
Public Relations be widened to include 
responsibility for public education in 
fire prevention; and that a Personnel 
Relations Section be created. 


The proposed organization provides 
for neither a Second nor a Third Dep- 
uty Fire Commissioner. These elimina- 
tions, with accompanying aides and re- 
ceptionists, would permit an incidental 
saving of approximately $70,000 a year, 
although the suggestion is not made as 
an economy move primarily. 


Meetings of the various. special 
boards and committees are time-con- 
suming, and the tendency to form such 
boards and committees should be dis- 
couraged. Consideration should _ be 
given to abolishing at least four of 
them: the Board of Hazardous Trades, 
the Board of Fire Extinguishing Appli- 
ances, the Personnel Board, and the 
Board of Inquiry. 

A new City-wide departmental head- 
quarters is needed. Some provision for 
such headquarters is made in the 1952 
capital budget, but the plans and scope 
should be reviewed, the proposal for a 
Brooklyn Headquarters dropped, and 
the City-wide project given better than 
17th priority rating. 


BUREAU OF ADMINISTRATION 


The proposed organization of the Bu- 
reau of Administration under the First 
Deputy Fire Commissioner is designed 
to relieve the Chief of Department of 
all dispensable administrative detail, 
and also to provide a necessary part 
of a system of checks and balances. It is 
conceived of as a totally civilian bu- 
reau. This Report does not favor mem- 
bership of the First Deputy Commis- 


sioner on any special board or commit- 
tee dealing primarily with problems of 
fire extinguishment or fire prevention. 


Division of Finance and Supply 


The objective is to make this division 
a full-fledged controller’s division of the 
Fire Department. To its present sec- 
tions — Payroll; Pensions and Insur- 
ance; Requisition and Supply; and the 
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temporary Brooklyn Unit—are added a 
Machine Accounting and Control Unit; 
a Central Statistical Unit; the Cashier- 
ing Section; the Analytical Unit; and a 
small Administrative Services Unit. 

Operating Budget— There does not 
appear to be any special unit in the 
present Division of Finance and Supply 
which deals with the budget. 

Too great reliance is being placed on 
the prior year’s usage, rather than on 
undertaking an independent analysis 
of the expenditure in the supplies and 
eaxpenditures budget. 

A considerable amount of effort is ex- 
pended within the Department and by 
the Bureau of the Budget in the analy- 
sis of budget estimates, but this analy- 
Sis is largely by items of expense and 
bears no relation to anticipated per- 
formance. In fact, few standards of 
performance have been established. It is 
therefore extremely difficult to say 
whether budget allowances are either 
too high or too low. Budgetary aware- 
ness is not generally manifested by the 
divisions or bureaus, the Bureau of 
Fire Alarm Telegraph being a notable 
exception. 

A departmental analysis is an indis- 
pensable tool for the exercise of effec- 
tive control over the $53,000,000, exclu- 
sive of pensions, which is now required 
for the operation of the Fire Depart- 
ment. Concurrently, standards of per- 
formance for the divisions and bureaus 
need to be developed as convenient 
measuring sticks. The budget should 
not remain an orphan of the Division 
of Finance and Supply. One person 
should be delegated to its preparation 
and supervision. 

For the purpose of making the budg- 
et figures more significant, we rein- 
terpreted them upon a department or 





bureau basis, making such analyses for 
the 1949-1950 Actual Expenses and 
Personnel, the 1950-1951 Budgeted Ex- 
penses and Personnel, the 1950-1951 
Actual Expenses and Personnel, and the 
1951-1952 Budgeted Expenses and Per- 
sonnel. This restatement required an 
analysis of important items and lines 
and budgetary codes. Personnel was 
allocated on the basis of actual and 
determined-upon employment. The de- 
tailed comparative schedules were 
transmitted to the Department as a 
guide for advanced budgetary control. 

Capital Budget—The pending capital 
vrojects total $20,336,502 ($5,247,111 
appropriated as of June 30, 1951) and 
the proposed capital projects total 
$13,506,575. 


The conferences underlying the prep- 
aration of the capital budget are not 
searching, but stereotyped. A thorough 
review is called for before recommend- 
ing four fire boats at $1,500,000 each. 
There are serious doubts concerning the 
continuing usefulness of a Brooklyn of- 
fice building at $1,600,000 in view of 
the trend to regard the Fire Depart- 
ment as a City-wide, rather than a Bor- 
ough activity. The listing of 25 or 35 
fire houses in a capital program is un- 
realistic when only one or two are built 
a year, and when that program itself 
is a constant repetition of recommenda- 
tions made in 1946. Whether the Hut- 
son recommendations to eliminate 49 
engine and truck companies (see pp. ) 
are accepted or not, these recommenda- 
tions should at least prompt a re-exam- 
ination of the fire-house needs of the 
Department. 

Payroll Section—Payrolls are divided 
into two classes—Uniformed Force and 
Civilian Force. With respect to the 
former, discontinuance of requiring em- 
ployees to sign a payroll sheet is urged, 
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as an obsolete practice where payment 
is made by check. A more careful check 
of corrected basic addressograph plates 
by the Payroll Division of the Comp- 
troller’s Office will avoid considerable 


unnecessary clerical effort in the Pay- | 


roll Section. Detailed checking of rate 
cards for pension deductions against 
payroll for 3,500 members of Article I-B 
Fund can be eliminated. Only changes 
affecting current payrolls numbering 40 
to 50 should require verification. 


With respect to the civilian payroll, 
the detailed records, such as lists of 
Department vacancies, individual rec- 
ords of salaries earned and deductions, 
etc., were analyzed and recommended 
to the Department for transfer to the 
proposed Personnel Relations Section. 

Pension and Life Insurance Section—The 
pension and life insurance plans pres- 
ently in force and variously adminis- 
tered are multitudinous in their detail. 
The various plans are governed by the 
Board of Trustees, comprising a mem- 
bership of the Fire Commissioner, the 
Comptroller of the City, and several 
representatives of the Uniformed Fire- 
men’s Association. Study by the Divi- 
sion of Analysis, Bureau of the Budget, 
on transferring the administration of 
exempt firemen’s benevolent funds to 
the Fire Commissioner and changed 
handling of payments to the Volunteer 
Firemen’s Home can bring about an an- 
nual saving of $165,000. 

The pension and life insurance fund 
activity should not be carried on in the 
Fire Department at all. However, as- 
suming that the process is too deeply 
ingrained to be readily changed, sugges- 
tions are offered for streamlining and 
simplifying the procedures involved. 

Recommendations of the Division of 
Analysis with respect to exempt Fire- 
men’s Benevolent Funds and Volunteer 


Firemen’s Home should be followed up — 
vigorously. | 
Requisition and Supply Section — Ap- 
proximately 15,000 annual requisition 
and purchase orders are handled. 
Purchasing Department processes re- 
quire speeding up. Annual and quar- 
terly supply requisitions might be stag- 
gered to relieve peak loads. Unwieldy 
records could be eliminated by main- 
taining current yearly ledgers, records, 


- and journals. Perpetual inventory rec- 


ords of stores, supplies, equipment, and 
apparatus should be installed and main- 
tained. 

Brooklyn Unit—This temporary unit of 
the Division of Finance and Supply was 
set up to determine the insurance and 
pension liability of members of the Fire 
Department while in military service in 
World War II. 

The Brooklyn unit is a glaring ex- 
ample of the excessive costs involved 
in using uniformed men for clerical op- 
erations in which they are obviously 
inexperienced. The unit is answerable 
partly to the head of the Division of Fi- 
nance and Supply, and partly to the Chief 
of Department, thereby prohibiting ef- 
fective supervision. Its operation should 
be closed out asi speedily as possible. 

Additional functions suggested for 
the Division of Finance and Supply, so 
that it will become more nearly a full- 
fledged controller’s division, are a Ma- 
chine Accounting Unit, Cashier’s Unit, 
Statistical Unit, Analytical Unit, and — 
Administrative Services Unit. The Ma- 
chine Accounting Unit, proposed by the 
Division of Analysis as part of the Di- 
vision of Combustibles, is self-con- 
tained, and is here proposed as part of — 
Finance and Supply, partly to permit — 
its use in other repetitive clerical opera- 
tions. It is strongly urged that the An- — 
alytical Unit be completely civilian, and 
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that it be part of the Division of Finance 
and Supply. 


Legal Section 


Civilians should be substituted for 
the uniformed members of the legal 
staff. Professional careers in the Fire 
Department should lie in fire-fighting 
first and foremost, and not in collateral 
legal, accounting, or clerical pursuits. 


Personnel Relations Section 


It is urged that provision be made 
for position classification and compen- 
sation, and better training and recruit- 
ment, together with manpower policy 
on retirement, disabled men, and work- 
ing hours. The proposed Personnel Re- 
lations Section should take over all per- 
sonnel routines mentioned, as well as 
welfare activities. At present, person- 
nel records are kept at the busy Head- 
quarters Office of the Uniformed Force, 
and the time of six full-duty firemen is 
now involved in record-keeping, prop- 
erly the function of a personnel depart- 
ment. 

A fixed retirement age of 63 years 
has been established for the Police De- 
partment. A similar age limit should be 
adopted for the Fire Department. The 
Fire Department requires a youthful 
personnel and the younger men need the 
encouragement of a reasonably rapid 
rotation of responsibility. Seven deputy 
chiefs and fourteen battalion chiefs are 
now 63 years of age or older. 

Hearings of employees charged with 
infractions of the Rules and Regula- 
tions should be carried on by the First 
Deputy Commissioner for all Boroughs. 


Public Relations Section 


It is urged that the base for public 
relations be broadened by extending to 
it supervision over Department activi- 
ties and facilities which have public re- 


lations characteristics, and by asking it 
to take the initiative with respect to a 
broad and continuous campaign of pub- 
lic education in fire prevention. 

Of 124 deaths resulting from fires in 
New York City during 1950, 52 were 
directly traceable to smoking careless- 
ness, candle carelessness, and to chil- 
dren playing with matches. Of a prop- 
erty loss of $19,500,000, $5,700,000 was 
caused by carelessness. Suggestions for 
a hard-hitting fire prevention program 
include eliciting the help of interested 
civic and other organizations; better 
communication as used in other com- 
munities; a school program; and a con- 
tinuing Advisory Committee, made up 
of outstanding public-spirited execu- 
tives, to assist in sponsoring on a 
year-round basis the types of activities 
usually concentrated in Fire Prevention 
Week. 


Building and Maintenance Section 


The Department has 279 buildings 
scattered throughout the five Boroughs. 
New building construction is handled 
by the Department of Public Works. 
Only essential repairs are being made, 
and the general condition of quarters 
from a maintenance standpoint is un- 
satisfactory. 

Clerical routines of the Building and 
Maintenance Section were examined, 
and the following suggestions are made: 
copying of payrolls into the record book 
should be discontinued; hand posting of 
contract record could be eliminated by 
using letter of authorization for infor- 
mational purposes; excess clerical effort 
should be eliminated by studying filing, 
and logs and card records of requisi- 
tions; study should be made of the de- 
tailed cost report sent to the Division 
of Finance and Supply, and of the stores 
control procedures, for which perpetual 
inventory cards are not being used. 
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BUREAU OF FIRE PROTECTION 


The term “Fire Protection” is used 


here rather than the more common 


“Rire Prevention” because the latter 
has been pre-empted for a long time to 
designate one of the divisions of the De- 
partment. 

The organization of the Bureau of 
Fire Protection as here proposed takes 
in investigational and regulatory func- 
tions. It comprises three divisions: Fire 
Investigation; Combustibles and Fire 
Prevention; and Licensed Places of 
Public Assembly. All are under the 
Chief Fire Marshal, reporting to the 
Chief of Department.* Hitherto fire in- 
vestigation has been treated as a func- 
tion apart from prevention. In conso- 
nance with prevailing accepted Fire 
Department practice elsewhere, it is 
now regarded as an inseparable phase 
of, and perhaps the basis for, preven- 
tion and protection. 

A Deputy Fire Marshal is proposed 
to be in operating charge of the Divi- 
sion of Fire Investigation; a Chief In- 
spector to have line direction of the 
Division of Fire Prevention and Com- 
bustibles; and an executive with equiv- 
alent rank of battalion chief for super- 
vision of the Division of Licensed Places 
of Public Assembly. 


Division of Fire Investigation 


At present known as the Bureau of 
Fire Investigation and headed by the 
Chief Fire Marshal, this is a basic, 
long-established activity. It is the prac- 


*Ep. Note: Under the present organization, 
the Division of Fire Prevention and Com- 
bustibles and the Division of Licensed Places 
of Public Assembly report to the Chief of 
Department, while the Bureau of Fire Investi- 
gation reports separately to the Fire Com- 
missioner. 


tice of the division to investigate all 
building fires, and such other fires as 
are reported as suspicious or which re- 
quire a second alarm. In 1950 there 
were 21,081* building fires. The fires in- 
vestigated are classed as serious or or- 
dinary. Serious fires include second or 
greater alarms, serious explosions, fires 
resulting in fatalities, and fires whose 
origin is reported as suspicious or in- 
cendiary. In 1950, the ratio of maxi- 
mum serious fires to total number in- 
vestigated was 3.3 percent. 


Detailed written procedures should 
be prepared for office use covering the 
investigation of the principal types of 
serious fires; and time records should 
be kept or work standards established 
by which to determine the average 


amount of time required for the inves- 


tigation of either serious or ordinary 
fires. j | } 


On June 15, 1951, the Division of 
Fire Investigation had the following 
number of men on its staff: in Manhat- 
tan office, 33; in Brooklyn office, 14. The 
Bulletin, a daily list of fires, is the chief 
initiating source for investigations. The 
battalion chief attending the fire must 
make a telephone report from the scene 
of the fire giving certain basic informa- 
tion about the fire. However, this may 
be supplemented later by a more de- 
tailed report. 

The consultant worked out an ar- 
rangement with the Fire Marshal under 
which he will, as heretofore, investigate 
all serious fires, those requiring multi- 
ple alarms, those which involve fatali- 





*Ep. NOTE: Due to differences in compilation 
within the Fire Department, 21,301 was pre- 
viously quoted. 
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ties, or are reported as of suspicious or 
incendiary origin. It is unlikely that 
these will exceed 314 percent of all 
building fires and will probably not ex- 
ceed 2 percent. He will also investigate 
ordinary fires of certain types. These 
are somewhat under 40 percent of total 
ordinary fires. All other ordinary fires 
are to be investigated and reported 
upon finally by the battalion chief, the 
Fire Marshal reserving the right to 
select any he desires for further inves- 
tigation. 

The Division of Fire Investigation 
maintains two offices: one in Manhat- 
tan, serving Manhattan, Bronx, and 
Richmond; and one in Brooklyn, serv- 
ing Brooklyn and Queens. The consoli- 
dation of the two offices should be made 
without delay. (Also recommended by 
Citizens Budget Commission and the 
Division of Analysis.) 

Statistical reports now compiled by 
the Division of Fire Investigation 
should be compiled centrally in a statis- 
tical section attached to the Division of 
Finance and Supply. 

The division should make confidential 
investigations for the Fire Commis- 
sioner, but this should cover action and 
conduct at the scene of a fire, and the 
division should not be a departmental 
security agency. 


Division of Fire Prevention 
and Combustibles 


This is a recent and not entirely as- 
similated merger of two formerly inde- 
pendent divisions—Fire Prevention and 
Combustibles. 

This division should be one of the 
Fire Department’s staunchest activities. 
Instead it is an ailing service with an 
illness which is progressive in charac- 
ter. Positive corrective measures are 
required. 








Combustibles combines both regula- 
tory and licensing powers—a combina- 
tion not usually found in other cities. 
In 1950, some 222,520 combustible per- 
mits were issued, with $1,664,304 in 
receipts bringing total revenues includ- 
ing other permits to $1,850,347. 

The fire prevention functions, as set 
forth in the Administrative Code, are 
so inexplicit that a very specialized and 
limited kind of fire prevention work 
has developed from their interpretation. 
As a result, the relatively small group 
of fire prevention inspectors and assist- 
ants is compelled to concentrate on only 
the most urgent cases. 

Civilian and uniformed personnel 
amounted to 379 for the Division on 
July 7, 1951, at an annual budget of 
$1,475,492. Another $1,500,000 is re- 
quired for the wages of the equivalent 
of 3850 company building inspectors. 
The Report stresses that the division 
should not be looked upon primarily as 
revenue producing, and that it will re- 
main a deficit operation, and concurs 
with the Citizens Budget Commission 
report that there is lack of qualitative 
and quantitative supervision. 

The consultant instituted a check 
of performance records and trends. 
Whereas the condition of the Manhat- 
tan office is susceptible to considerable 
improvement, it is by no means hope- 
less; on the other hand, the condition 
in Brooklyn is critical enough to jeop- 
ardize the functioning of the entire Di- 
vision. 

The Chief of Department should be as 
actively responsible for the showing of 
the division as he is now responsible for 
performance in fire extinguishment. 
Other organizational recommendations 
include having all fire protection divi- 
sions, including the Division of Fire 
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Prevention and Combustibles, under the 
Chief Fire Marshal, and placing the 
Chief Inspector in charge of direct line 
management. 


Simplification of regulations and pro- 


cedures in the Division of Fire Preven-. 


tion and Combustibles should be accom- 
plished. To this end, the proposed 
organization provides for a technical 
aide to the Fire Marshal. 


Effective operation of the Division of 


Fire Prevention and Combustibles re- . 


quires the tightening of controls in the 
following respects: 

(a) Violations — Present follow- 
through is weak. One competent and 
forceful inspector should be placed 
in over-all charge of violation orders. 
The company building inspector is 
kept in the dark re major violations. 


(b) Inspectional Assignments — 
This should not be, as it is now, a 
routine matter for junior clerks. 

(c) Miscellaneous Activities—One 
person should head this. 

(d) Examining — A supervisory 
examiner should head all examining 
activities. 


(e) Control Through Planning — 
Inspectional activities should be pro- 
gramed six months to a year ahead. 
This should be the duty of the Tech- 
nical Aide proposed. 

Through our proposed reorganiza- 
tion, and the return to active duty of 
able-bodied uniformed personnel, it is 
our considered judgment that approxi- 
mately $700,000 can be saved in the 
operations of the Division of Fire Pre- 
vention and Combustibles, while at the 
same time performing a more effective 
fire prevention service to the City. 


Company Building Inspection—Because 
of the fireman’s practical interest in 
preventing the life hazard of fires, be- 
cause of his proximity to the buildings 
to be inspected, and for several other 
reasons stated in the Report, the con- 


sultants favor retention of the present 
system of building inspection by active 
fire-fighting personnel. Minor violations 
are at present enforced by the company 
building inspectors, and a good job is 
being done in this respect. However, en- 
forcement of major violations is the re- 
sponsibility of the central Division of 
Fire Prevention and Combustibles, and 
here the work is being inadequately 
handled. 

The average building inspector ap- 
pears to be about 85 years old. These 
vigorous and able-bodied firemen should 
be retained for full fire duty, and com- 
pany building inspection reserved to 
the extent feasible for older men near- 
ing 55, and for those on limited service 
whose disabilities do not inherently 
disqualify them for the walking and 
climbing involved in building inspec- 
tion. 

Too much of the time of the build- 
ing inspector is taken up with licensing 
routine; this should be corrected, if the 
legislative approval to lighten the load 
of routine can be obtained. 

More should be done to even out the 
work load of inspection. “Block-by- 
block” inspection is adhered to tolerably 
well. However, a more thorough sys- 
tem is “target”? inspection, such as 
practiced in Cincinnati, in which build- 
ings are inspected according to what- 
ever category they are in. 


Officers to an accelerating degree are 
living up to the requirement to devote 
at least 16 hours of their off-tour 
periods during each calendar month to 
inspection. The consultant does not 
agree with Worden & Risberg that mul- 
tiple dwellings are not adequately in- 
spected. The consultant does not agree! 
with Worden & Risberg’s depreca- 
tion of the value of company inspec- 
tion—the latter consultants feeling that 

: 
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the knowledge should be in the officer’s 
head, not the head of a designated in- 
spector. The present consultant feels 
that company cards, maintained abso- 
lutely up-to-date and complete, will pro- 
vide the information for the officer. 


The Division of Fire Prevention and 
Combustibles should take a more direct 
interest in what the company building 
inspector is doing, and how he can be 
helped. The Chief Inspector of the di- 
vision should spend a day a week in the 
field with company building inspectors, 
guiding and advising them, and learn- 
ing conditions first hand. There should 
be closer liaison between the division 
and the company building inspector on 
major violations. 


The Fire Department should try out 
in purely residential districts the rec- 
ommendation of the Citizens Budget 
Commission on taking an entire com- 
pany with its apparatus and sending 
it out to make house-to-house fire pre- 
vention inspections. (This recommen- 
dation was predicated on installation 
of two-way radio and excepted areas 
of high buildings, heavy traffic, and 
poor radio reception. ) 


Division of Licensed Places of 
Public Assembly 


As of August 9, 1951, personne! com- 
prised 44 members of the Uniformed 


Forces (reduced since the present bat- 
talion chief took hold from 79—a reduc- 
tion of 45 percent and, at present rates, 
of about $150,000 in payroll). In 1950, 
128,953 inspections were made, result- 
ing in 5,055 violation orders. Certain 
reductions in overlapping inspections 
were recently made. 


Much of the excess payroll has been 
squeezed out of the division. The head 
of the division agreed with the con- 
sultant that two separate offices were 
unnecessary, and accordingly the Brook- 
lyn office was closed in July, 1951. 


Additional savings can be made by 
better use of limited-service personnel 
to replace 31 full-duty men; use of 
Civilian inspectors at prevailing rates 
of pay; and by taking over part of the 
work by company building inspectors 
(suggested by Citizens Budget Com- 
mission), and reduction in excess cler- 
ical work. 


The present consultant strongly con- 
curs in recommendations made by 
others, including the Fire Department 
Analytical Unit, that responsibility for 
fire safety in theaters should be borne 
by the theater owners and operators, 
and not by the Fire Department. Ap- 
proximately 150,000 additional man- 
hours, representing a present cost of 
$300,000, would thereby become avail- 
able for line duty. 


BUREAU OF FIRE EXTINGUISHMENT 


A realignment of the organization 
of the Bureau of Fire Extinguishment 
is proposed to simplify direction. The 
‘bureau is divided into two principal 





*Ep. Note: Under the present organization, 
15 organizational units report directly to the 


offices, each in charge of a Deputy Chief 
comparable in rank to the present 
Assistants to the Chief—Office of Oper- 
ations and Office of Technical Services.* 


and Transportation; Civil Defense; Printing 
Division; Medical Division; Military Service 


Division; Fire College and Division of Schools 
and Training; Department Chaplains; Photog- 
raphy Unit; Division of Personnel Records; 
Accident Prevention; Sappers & Miners. 


Chief of Department: Division of Combusti- 
‘bles; Division of Fire Prevention; Division of 
‘Licensed Places of Public Assembly; Alarm 
Assignment and Planning; Division of Repairs 
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Status and Responsibilities of 
Chief of Department 


The statement of duties of the Chief 
of Department as defined in Chapter 3 


of Rules and Regulations for the Uni-— 


formed Force is outmoded. A proposed 
revision is under consideration, which 
the consultant feels is an improvement, 
although that revision gives permanent 
status to certain positions which the 
consultant believes should be abolished. 

The Chief of Department should ex- 
ercise supervision over all fire protec- 
tion activities, including investigation, 
this to be accomplished through the 
Fire Marshal. The Chief of Depart- 
ment should have explicit control over 
the Fire College and the Division of 
Alarm Assignment and Planning, but 
these technical services, together with 
others, should be grouped under the 
Office of Technical Services. An Office 
of Operations should be created to re- 
place the bifurcated and hybrid pres- 
ent arrangement of five Assistants to 
the Chief and four Borough Command- 
ers for Brooklyn and Queens. 

The Chief of Department’s security of 
tenure should not be tampered with. 


Headquarters Staff 
This represents a personal service 


outlay of about $250,000 a year. Cer- 
tain shiftings of administrative and 
service functions are indicated, in line 
with recommendations made elsewhere. 


Required Manpower 


The table of Uniformed Force budget 
as of August 20, 1951, calls for a total 
of 10,600. The roster of the same date 
totals 10,400. In addition, there are 
approximately 40 stokers on the fire 


boats, who may be considered part of” 


the Uniformed Force. Required quotas 
were basically established in 1939, when 
firemen worked 50.4 hours per week. 
Now the average work week is 45.8 
hours, and the vacation period has been 
extended. Hence the Chief of Depart- 
ment feels that the required quotas 
should be increased by 12 percent. 


To supply the additional firemen in- 
dicated as required by the Chief of 
Department would cost the City between 
$5,000,000 and $6,000,000 a year. Using 
the requirements set forth in the Hut- 
son plan of companies, it is estimated 
that 8,112 firemen would be needed.* 
On this basis, present budget allowance 
of firemen and those on roster would 
be ample, but there would be no shock- 
ing displacement of men. There would, 
however, be a considerable curtailment 
of officers. 


UNIFORMED MEMBERS ON DETAILS 


At the time of the Report there were 
333 men on full duty; 209 on limited 
service; 164 on light duty, totaling 706. 
The Report indicates that of the full- 
duty firemen on detail, 225 can be recap- 
tured over a period of time for fire duty, 
plus the equivalent of 60 on theater 
duty. The services of 75 limited-service 
men as well as 55 light-duty men can be 


dispensed with. 


To some appreciable extent, the short- © 
age of uniformed men for fire duty can 
be corrected by the gradual canceling 
out of special details. : 





*Ep. Norte: Exclusive of Marine; slight change 
from 8,182 in published Report is made here on the 
basis of Hutson computations in Appendix to Sec- 
tion 1, p. 860. 
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Office of Operations 


We do not believe the Assistant to 
the Chief arrangement, which seems 
somewhat improvised, is promotive of 
the most effective operations. It should 
be done away with. With the inter- 
position of a Borough command, there 
is a piling up of too many layers of 
Supervision. Five levels of command 
should suffice, and one level dispensed 
with, namely, the Borough Commander. 


In lieu of the Assistants to the Chief 
and the Brooklyn-Queens Borough Com- 
manders, there should be a Deputy 
Chief in Charge of Operations, of equiv- 
alent rank to the present Assistants 
to the Chief. 


The present system of an august 
Board of Inquiry on apparatus acci- 
dents should be discontinued. These 
hearings can be held by the Deputy 
Chief in charge of accident prevention. 


It is suggested that the staff assistant 
provided in the proposed organization 
be responsible for the analysis of fire 
reports and the supervision of field 
tests, to assist in an effective control 
Over operations. No overt move has 
been made in this direction since the 
Citizens Budget Commission empha- 
sized in its report the need for estab- 
lishing more effective control over op- 
erations. 


Division, Battalions, and Companies 


Analyses showing ratios of officers 
to rank and file were made, and facts 
bearing on the charge that there are 
“too many brass hats” were found. 
There is an officer to every 4.5 or 4.6 
men. In 1929 there was an officer to 
every 5.8 men. Accordingly, a sug- 
gestion, but not outright recommenda- 
tion, is made for reduction in deputy 
chief strength. 


Changes made in the composition of 
land divisions as an outcome of the 
1946 report by a committee of ranking 
Fire Department officers and the Na- 
tional Board of Fire Underwriters were 
looked into. From a management and 
organization standpoint, it is difficult 
to justify the re-establishment of the 
Second Division. 


The required quota of 181 chiefs for 
battalion service is not sharply out of 
line with expectations. 


On the face of things, the increase 
of 146 in lieutenants since June 28, 
1951 (175 promoted to lieutenant less 
29 actual vacancies) appears unwar- 
ranted. ) 


There is a need in the companies for 
standardization of records, filing, and 
office procedures. 


Marine Division 

There are ten marine companies. 
Wages and salaries of the division are 
over $2,000,000 per year. The Marine 
Division is organized into one battalion 
and ten companies, nine of which are 
active, plus a maintenance and service 
unit. Its fleet consists of nine fire boats 
and a tender, in addition to mainte- 
nance and repair facilities. 


There appears to be an undue over- 
lay of supervision. One Deputy Chief 
should be able to supervise the Marine 
Division, with a saving of $27,000 per 
year. 

Marine Company No. 66* (foot of 
Grand Street and East River) has no 
boat and will have none for some time. 
The house should be shut down com- 
pletely, the remaining men reassigned, 





*Ep. NoTE: The Burke Report on the Marine 
Division (Section 5) recommends the abandon- 
ment of Company No. 87, at 135th St. and 
the Harlem River. The Burke recommendation 
is favored by the Mayor’s Committee. 
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and the battalion headquarters trans- 
ferred elsewhere. 


Office of Technical Services 


The Division of Fire Alarm Tele- | 


graph is outstanding for the enthu- 
siasm and interest shown by its per- 
sonnel. With a uniformed officer in 
charge of Technical Services, it is pro- 
posed that at the appropriate time a 
civilian chief engineer direct the Divi- 
son of Fire Alarm Telegraph and that 
a civilian automotive engineer direct 
the Division of Repairs and Transpor- 
tation. 

Division of Fire Alarm Telegraph— 
—There is one central dispatching sta- 
tion in each Borough. 

All offices should be equipped with 
consoles to centralize the operation con- 
trol within a limited area, so as to elim- 
inate travel between existing control 
panels. 

There are advantages of decentral- 
ized operation of fire alarm communi- 
cations with centralized control. This 
desired condition is not obtained with 
the five-station setup in New York City. 


New York City has 11,953 fire alarm 
street boxes and 1,184 Class C boxes. 
The chief engineer of the division hbe- 
lieves that these are not adequate. The 
fire alarm boxes are entirely too varied 
as to types and method of operation. 
Standardization in this equipment 
should be the ultimate goal. The single 
action box with guard, representing 
about 14 of the boxes installed, is the 
most desirable type. 

The construction, extension, and im- 
provement of the extensive alarm plant 
runs into money. By the end of 1957 
the Fire Alarm Telegraph plant may 
have cost in the neighborhood of 
$15,500,000. The division requires 250 


civilian and 94 uniformed personnel 
with salaries and wages estimated at 
$1,300,000. The division chronically feels 
it is shorthanded. 


The basic design of the fire alarm 
system has been handed down through 
the years with very little advancement 
made in its equipment. Four develop- 
ments outside of the traditional fire- 
alarm communication system should be 
studied for possible new or increased 


- application in New York City: (1) 


fire detecting devices; (2) printing 
telegraph on alarm circuits; (3) two- 
way radio; and (4) the telephone. 


There are great advantages to exten- 
sive two-way radio, but it is urged that 
the high cost of installation, plus op- 
eration, maintenance, and supervision, 
which would probably run over $100,000 
yearly, requires resourceful rather than 
timid use. Radio should not become just 
another interesting gadget. 


In this division, maintenance should 
be definitely set up as a separate unit 
and divorced from operations. 

Alarm Assignment and Planning Division 
—It is incorrect to say—as it has been 
said—that the asignment of units to re- 
spond to alarms has not been revised 
for a long time. Revision of the basic 
assignment card, which was fixed in 
1939, is taking place. Response on the 
third, fourth, and fifth alarms has been 
reduced, and the relocation of ccm- 
panies greatly simplified. The Depart- 
ment has openly stated its qualified ac- 
ceptance of the “hop, skip, and jump” 
method of response. The trouble is that | 
the revision is going on at a snail’s 
pace. | 

Aside from the assignment card de- 
velopment, the planning efforts of the. 
division are miniscule. The consultant 
cannot report that the deficiency in 
planning reported by the Citizens 
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Budget Commission has been corrected. 
There is, however, an awareness of the 
need. The consultant does not favor a 
large centralized planning and research 
staff—planning should be done as a 
part of the particular activity to which 
the planning relates. 


Division of Repairs and Transportation 
—This is housed in a recently con- 
structed $2,000,000 building in Queens. 
Salaries and wages aggregate $550,000 
a year, while another $230,000 is spent 
annually on materials, parts, and out- 
side contracted repairs. 


The analysis of this division was 
eliminated from the specifications for 
this study because of a report recently 
issued by the Division of Analysis, Bu- 
reau of the Budget. However, some 
Supplementary work should be done: 


(1) Information, not now avail- 
able, of the cost of repairs of specific 
pieces of apparatus should be com- 
piled. 

(2) The recommendations of the 
report of the Division of Analysis 
with respect to a job cost ticket sys- 
tem and scheduling should be in- 
stalled. 


(3) The clerical procedures of the 
Division of Transportation and Re- 
pairs should be reviewed for possible 
simplification. 

(4) An independent viewpoint 
~ should be obtained on recommenda- 
* tions in the Report by the Division 

of Analysis with respect to the han- 
dling of preventative maintenance by 
- the field repair crews, with respect 
~ to the wisdom of sending major re- 


pair jobs to outside contractors, and 
with respect to the appointment of 
‘an automotive engineer to head the 
Division of Repairs and Transporta- 
tion. 


(5) Additional information shoud 
be provided with respect to the phys- 
ical facilities of the Division of Re- 
pairs and Transportation and how 
they might be improved, with respect 
to the distribution of functions of 
the some 140 employees of the central 
repair shop, with respect to costs of 
operating the maintenance shop by 
wages and materials, and of work 
being done there. 

Fire College—This covers briefly ma- 
terial presented by Chief J. W. Just, 
in another Report to the Mayor’s Com- 
mittee (p. 000). 


Medical Division—There is one medi- 
cal officer in charge, plus 11 medical 
officers, all part of the Uniformed Force. 
Additionally, there are 51 firemen aides. 
Cost of the above is approximately 
$300,000 a year. 


The guardian angel of the Ambulance 
Service has been the Second Deputy 
Fire Commissioner. In all conscience 
that cannot continue much longer. From 
an organization viewpoint, the respon- 
sibility should be unequivocally assumed 
by the Medical Division. A _ similar 
Supervisory responsibility should be 
assumed with respect to the Oxygen 
Therapy Unit. 

The men in the hospital detail are 
somewhat hazy as to whom they should 
report. 


CONCLUSIONS 


it is obvious that Jarge sums of 

oney will have to be spent to rehabil- 
itate the Fire Department. Hence it is 
aimost a contradiction of terms to 
peak of savings; yet such savings are 
easible, and in substantial amount. 


Savings to be obtained are of various 
kinds. There are the savings everyone 
knows about, but which require changes 
in the law, or which may disturb vested 
interests, so that little is done about 
them. These savings are again repeated 
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in the present Report, but vigorous 
action thereon is expected from the 
present Commissioner. There are sav- 
ings by mutual accommodation; one 
unit giving up an operation that an- 


other may be able to handle more | 


readily or economically. There are sav- 
ings to be derived by eliminating units 
and positions whch have been carried 
over from the past and are no longer 
needed; by dropping capital improve- 
ments for which less costly but no less 


acceptable substitutions can be found; 


by improved supervision and the disclo- 
sure of errors in judgment; by catching 
incipient practices, which, if permitted 
to grow, would substantially add to 
costs; and by increased mechanization. 

Not all recommendations can be eval- 
uated in terms of immediate dollar 
savings, but there are enough that can, 
so as to constitute an opportunity for 
annual savings in operation of between 


- $1,350,000 and $1,650,000. 


CHECKLIST OF RECOMMENDATIONS 


(1) The Fire Commissioner should 
be responsible for the policies and con- 
duct of the Fire Department in its en- 
tirety. 

(2) Only two executives should re- 
port directly to the Fire Commissioner, 
namely, the Chief of Department and 
the First Deputy Commissioner in 
charge of Administration. 


(3) The Chief of Department should 
have direct responsibility over Fire 
Protection and Fire Extinguishment, 
including Fire Investigation, Fire Pre- 
vention and Combustibles, and the in- 
spection of Licensed Places of Public 
Assembly, all supervised in detail by 
the Fire Marshal. 


(4) The Chief of Department should 
direct the activities of the Bureau of 
Fire Extinguishment, with one deputy 
in charge of an Office of Operation for 
the line direction of the Uniformed 
Force, and another in charge of an 
Office of Technical Services. 


(5) The First Deputy Fire Com- 
missioner for Administration should 
supervise Finance and Supply, Person- 
nel and Labor Relations, the Legal 
Division, Public Relations, and Build- 
ing Maintenance. 

(6) The Division of Finance and 
Supply should be developed into a full- 
fledged control division. 

(7) Public Relations, under the Sec- 
retary of the Department, should in- 


clude adequate public education in fire 
prevention. 


(8) A Personnel Relations Section 
should be set up. 


(9) The posts of Second and Third 
Deputy Fire Commissioner should be 
eliminated, at an estimated annual sav- 
ing of $70,000. 

(10) As many as possible of the spe- 
cial boards and committees should be 
abolished. 

(11) A Brooklyn headquarters, esti- 
mated to cost $1,600,000, should be 
dropped from the capital budget; in- 
creased study should be given to urgent- 
ly required Manhattan headquarters. 


(12) The Bureau of Administration 
should be, as far as possible, civilian — 


staffed. 


(13) The augmented Division of 
Finance should comprise the present 


sections of Payroll, Pensions and Insur- | 


ance, Requisition and Supply, and the | 


temporary Brooklyn Unit, from exist- 
ing sections of which the operating and 
capital budgetary function will be sep- 
arately set up. To Finance and Supply 
should be assigned a Machine Account- 
ing and Control Unit and a centralized 
Statistical Unit, and the Cashiering 
Section now located in the Division of 
Fire Prevention and Combustibles. 


There should also be an Analytical Unit 


and a small Administrative Services 
Unit. 
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(14) One executive in the Division 
of Finance and Supply should be re- 
sponsible on a full-time basis “or the 
Department’s operating and capital 
budget. 


(15) Budgetary practice should in- 
clude the analysis of specific large 
items of expense, the establishment of 
standards, and the full allocation of 
division and unit costs. 


(16) The Finance and Supply Divi- 
sion should independently assess the 
merit and relative ranking of proposals 
for capital improvements submitted by 
the divisions and, where appropriate, 
obtain an outside viewpoint. 

(17) The requirement for new fire 
houses should be re-assessed, and stand- 
ard designs and specifications estab- 
lished. 


(18) Recommendations made on the 
Payroll, Pension and Insurance, and 
Requisition and Supply Sections of 
Finance and Supply would save the 
time of one clerk. 


(19) Personnel activities of Finance 
and Supply, particularly relating ‘to 
Pensions and Insurance, should be trans- 
ferred to the newly proposed Division 
of Personnel Relations, and custody 
and accounting for miscellaneous funds, 
now handled in the Office of the Chief 
of Department, should be turned over 
to Finance and Supply. 


(20) Recommendations of the Divi- 
sion of Analysis with respect to the 
administration of Exempt Firemen’s 
Benevolent Funds, estimated to save 
$80,000 a year, should be vigorously 
prosecuted. 


(21) Recommendations of the Divi- 
sion of Analysis re payments for the 
benefit of the Volunteer Firemen’s 
Home, estimated to save $84,000 a year, 
should be vigorously prosecuted. 


(22) The Brooklyn Unit of Finance 
and Supply, incurring payroll costs of 
over $100,000 in two years, should be 
disbanded. 3 
(23) The Machine Accounting Unit 
roposed by the Division of Analysis 
hould be placed in the Division of 
inance and Supply. 


(24) Predicated on mechanization, 
the Cashier’s Unit of the Division of 
Fire Prevention and Combustibles 
should be transferred to Finance and 
Supply. 

(25) A central Statistical Unit 
Should be established in Finance and 
Supply with an estimated net saving 
of nine clerks. 


(26) The Analytical Unit should be 
answerable to Finance and Supply, and 
its staff should be reduced to two 
trained civilian industrial engineers. 


(27) An Administrative Services 
Unit should be constituted, answerable 
to Finance and Supply, comprising the 
Mail Unit, Printing Division, and 
Cleaners. Six full-duty firemen in the 
Printing Division, one in the Mail Unit, 
and four full-duty firemen cleaners 
should be replaced by men on limited 
service. 


(28) Foreseeable aggregate net sav- 
ings from a Finance and Supply Divi- 
Sion are estimated at $285,000. 


(29) Civilians could suitably take 
the places of the five full-duty acting 
lieutenants, all lawyers, comprising the 
Legal Section. (A moderate increase in 
costs would result.) 


(30) A Personnel Relations Division 
should be established in the Bureau of 
Administration, headed by an experi- 
enced personnel relations executive. 


(81) The Personnel Relations Divi- 
sion should have jurisdiction over 
central personnel files and employees’ 
records of men on leave for military 
service or education or on _ special 
assignments. 


(82) The Personnel Director should 
assist in the application of job evalua- 
tion and salary standardization, pro- 
vide suitable training facilities for 
jobs other than those bearing upon 
fire-fighting, and prepare an employee’s 
handbook. 

(33) A manpower policy should be 
formulated, including compulsory re- 
tirement of all employees at age 63, a 
defensible arrangement of hours of 
work, and a sound policy on off-the-job 
employment. 
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(34) All hearings of employees 
charged with infractions of the Rules 
and Regulations should be conducted 
by the First Deputy Fire Commis- 
sioner, with fixed imposition of 
penalties. 


(35) The Public Relations Section | 


should include the publication 
“W.N.Y.F.,”* the press desk on the 
Bureau of Fire Alarm Telegraph, and 
other appropriate operations. 

(36) There should be created within 
the Public Relations Section a unit for 
public education in fire prevention, 
headed by a trained executive in fire 
prevention activities.** 


(37) An advisory committee on a 
campaign of fire prevention should be 
set up. 


(38) Building Maintenance should 
be more closely supervised, and a 
property inspection procedure insti- 
tuted to form the basis of a preventive 
maintenance program. 


(39) The various recommendations 
offered affecting the Bureau of Admin- 
istration, over and above those hitherto 
suggested for the Division of Finance 
and Supply, should produce foreseeable 
net savings of $35,000 a year. 


(40) All fire prevention and fire pro- 
tection activities should be under the 
sole supervision of the Fire Marshal, 
answerable to the Chief of Department, 
in a Bureau of Fire Protection com- 
prising a Division of Fire Investiga- 
tion, Division of Fire Prevention and 
Combustibles, and Division of Licensed 
Places of Public Assembly. 


(41) The Division of Fire Investiga- 
tion should investigate all serious fires, 
those requiring multiple alarms, those 
which involve fatalities, or those re- 
ported as of suspicious or of incendiary 
origin. (Such fires are unlikely to ex- 
ceed 314 percent of all building fires.) 

(42) The Division of Fire Investiga- 
tion should investigate -all ordinary 
fires affecting asylums, homes, churches, 





*Ep. Note: Corrected from reference in Re- 
port to “WNYC,” which is the City’s Broad- 
casting Station. 

** Ep, Note: Duplicated in original Report 
with No. 7, above. 


hospitals, public buildings, private and 
public schools, department stores, ; 
theaters, lumber, coal yards, piers and 
wharves, vessels and ships, and roof 
fires, boiler and furnace room fires, 
cellar fires, fires in dumbwaiters, hali- 
ways and corridors, storerooms, stores, 
vacant floors and apartments and busi- 
ness fires. (In 1950, these types of fires 
were somewhat under 40 percent of the 
total ordinary fires.) 


(43) All other ordinary fires (about — 
60 percent of the total) should be in- 


- vestigated and reported upon finally by 


the battalion chief, the Division of Fire 
Investigation to reserve the right to 
select any cases for further investi- 
gation. 


(44) The Brooklyn Office of the 
Division of Fire Investigation should 
be eliminated. 


(45) Any tendency to use the Divi- 
sion of Fire Investigation as a depart- 
mental security agency should be 
discouraged. 


(46) An adequate staff for the 
Division of Fire Investigation would 
permit a foreseeable annual saving of 
approximately $100,000. 


(47) The Chief of Department should 
be actively responsible for the perform- 
ance of the Division of Fire Prevention 
and Combustibles, with the Chief Fire 
Marshal answerable to him. (Para- 
graphs 48-61 below refer to this division.) 


(48) The Brooklyn and Manhattan 
offices of the Division should be merged. 


(49) The Division badly requires a 
simplification of its tasks, necessary 
projects being the modernization of the 
provisions of the Administrative Code, 
affecting Fire Prevention and Combus- 
tibles, and common-sense changes in 
the Division’s own regulations. 


(50) Clerical procedures of the Divi-— 
sion should be simplified partly by 
mechanical processing, and partly by 
merging existing clerical facilities and _ 
functions. : 

(51) Inspections should be more 
completely consolidated. : 


(52) The proposed Machine Account- 
ing and Control Unit, Cashier’s Section, 
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miscellaneous statistical compilations, 
and public education in fire prevention 
should be lodged in more favorably 
situated units. 


(53) One inspector should be placed 
in over-all charge of violation orders, 
to clear-up old violation cases and to 
turn over to the Legal Section those on 
which he cannot obtain action. 

(54) Examining should be consoli- 
dated, with a supervising examiner in 
charge. 


(55) The various small miscellaneous 
activities of the Division, largely un- 
Supervised, should be grouped under 
one head. 


(56) The proposed technical aide to 
the Chief Fire Marshal should program 
inspectional activities six months to a 
year ahead. 

(57) If supervision is clarified, tasks 
simplified, control tightened, facilities 
and functions merged, mechanical 
operations installed, and _ activities 
planned, the Division can function satis- 
factorily with its present complement 
of civilian employees. The Report 
projects a foreseeable annual savings of 
$700,000. If the elimination of light- 
duty men is disregarded, estimated 
annual savings of $400,000 are fore- 
cast. 


(58) Neither time or money spent on 
company building inspections should 
be cut down. 

(59) Wherever feasible, one fireman 
in a company should be delegated for 
company building inspection on a full- 
time basis; further steps should be 
taken to even out building inspection 
work loads; the target or category sys- 
tem of inspection, rather than block-by- 
block inspection, is favored; complete 
information concerning structural con- 
ditions should be entered on readily 
available Field Record Cards. 


(60) Closer liaison should be main- 
tained between the Division and com- 
pany building inspection. 

(61) Fire prevention activity by an 
Nentire company. in its district, rec- 
‘ommended by the Citizens Budget 
Commission, should be tried out experi- 
‘mentally in certain residential areas. 


(62) The Brooklyn Office of the Divi- 
sion of Licensed Places of Public 
Assembly, with the concurrent endorse- 
ment of the present consultant, has 
been closed. 


(63) Wherever possible, limited- 
service men should replace 11 full-duty 
lieutenant inspectors of the Division of 
Licensed Places of Public Assembly, 
and 20 full-duty firemen inspectors, and 
civilians should replace most of the 9 
uniformed clerical help, affording esti- 
mated annual savings of $20,000. 

(64) Responsibility for fire safety in 
theaters should be borne by theater 
owners and operators, the Fire Depart- 
ment retaining its present supervisory 
inspection. By so doing, an additional 
150,000 man-hours would be available 
for fire duty, of an equivalent value to 
the City of $300,000. 

(65) The Chief of Department should 
direct the Bureau of Fire Extinguish- 
ment, assisted by a Deputy Chief in 
charge of the Office of Operations and 
a Deputy Chief in charge of the Office 
of Technical Services. 


(66) The post of Chief of Depart- 
ment should be given the high profes- 
sional status it deserves. 


(67) Required departmental man- 
power quotas should be objectively re- 
viewed by the Chief of Department. 


(68) The assignment of members of 
the Uniformed Force, whether on full 
duty, limited service or on light duty to 
units other than the Bureau of Extin- 
quishment, should be the responsibility 
of the Division of Personnel Relations. 


(69) The arrangement of five Deputy 
Chiefs as Assistants to the Chief, and 
the four Brooklyn-Queens Borough 
Commanders should be dispensed with, 
and there should be established an 
Office of Operations, accomplishing esti- 
mated savings of $60,000 a year. 


(70) The Deputy Chief in charge of 
the Office of Operations should have a 
staff assistant of commensurate rank to 
inguire into and work for the reduction 
of fire apparatus accidents, to supervise 
the placement of apparatus at fires 
through the Fire Service Supervising 
Company No. 1, and to analyze fire re- 
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ports and supervise field tests, as such 
bear upon the effective control of fire 
extinguishment operations. 

(71) There appears to be inadequate 
justification for the re-establishment of 
the Second Division, Manhattan, and 


the annual cost thereof estimated at | 


$45,000 would be justified only by in- 
trinsic fire extinguishing conditions, not 
apparent to a lay consultant. 

(72) There is little apparent need 
for the present complement of three 
Deputy Chiefs in the Marine Division. 
An annual savings of $27,000 is indi- 
cated. 

(73) Reports expected of Deputy 
Chiefs should be simplified. 


(74) Present budget allowance and 
roster of 1,270 lieutenants should be 
probed from the viewpoints of com- 
pany-by-company requirements, and 
conformation to known standards, to 
account for an apparent surplus of 
several hundred lieutenants. 


(75) Over a period of the last three 
years, repair and maintenance charges 
of the Department’s nine fire boats and 
tenders have aggregated $400,000, giv- 
ing urgency to an adequate replacement 
program now under study. The answer 
ean scarcely be the four Firefighter 
type fire boats, each costing around 
$1,500,000, proposed in the Depart- 
ment’s capital budget. 

(76) Marine Co. No. 66 at the foot 
of Grand Street, Manhattan, with no 
boat, should be shut down completely, 
and the battalion headquarters should 
be transferred elsewhere. , 

(77) The Division of Fire Alarm 
Telegraph should be under the direction 
of a Chief Engineer. 


(78) The operations of all stations in 
the above Division would benefit from 
console cabinets, concentrating required 
operating equipment in a small area, 
remote from the related circuit equip- 
ment. 

(79) The fire alarm boxes of the De- 
partment are entirely too varied as to 
types and methods of operation, and 
should ultimately be standardized. 


(80) The cost to date of the fire 
alarm telegraph plant is estimated at 


$10,000,000, with another $5,000,000 
proposed for expenditure. Prior to 
authorization, these expenditures should 
be reviewed by independent communi- 
cations experts. 


(81) The central stations in the fire 
communications system should be fiex- 
ibly manned, the work load being 
reasonably predictable. Trained limited- 
service members of the uniformed 
forces should be employed as dis- 
patchers. 


(82) The maintenance function of 


the Division of Fire Alarm Telegraph 


should be separately established under 
suitable direction. 


(83) Radio communication should be 
vigorously developed. 


(84) A more open mind should be 
exhibited on the employment of the tele- 
phone in the fire alarm communication. 

(85) It should be the special obliga- 
tion of the Division of Fire Alarm 
Telegraph to develop, with the co- 
operation of the Bureau of Extinguish- 
ment and the Public Relations Section, 
a positive program for the curbing of 
false alarms. 


(86) Methods and materials for re- 
vision of alarm assignment cards 
should be speeded up. 


(87) The planning activities of the 
Alarm Assignment and Planning Divi- 
sion should embrace the location of fire 
alarm boxes, adequacy of alarm cover- 
age, adequacy of response assignments, 
continuing studies for the location and 
relocation of fire houses, and similar 
studies for the realignment of company 
fire districts. 


(88) The Division of Repairs and 
Transportation was specifically ex- | 
cluded from the scope of the study. It 
expends approximately $800,000 a year — 
and presents an opportunity for size- | 
able economies. : 

(89) An automotive engineer should 
be employed as a technical assistant to | 
the battalion chief now directing the — 
Division of Repairs and Transportation. — 

(90) The recommendations in the — 
study of J. W. Just,* looking toward the 


*Ep. Note: See p. 777. 
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improvement of the training practices 
in the New York Fire Department, are 
endorsed. 


(91) Control and supervision of the 
ambulances and the Oxygen Therapy 
Unit should be the unequivocal re- 
sponsibility of the Medical Division. 


(92) The hospital detail should be 


cut in half, at a saving of $50,000 a 
year. 


(93) The Medical Division should 
give attention to the occupational 
hazards inherent in fire duty, and give 
greater emphasis to the general health 
of members by establishing a program 
of yearly physical examinations, pre- 
scribed company calisthenics, etc. 


SECTION 8 


CAREER AND SALARY FEATURES 
OF THE FIRE SERVICE 


INSTITUTE OF PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION 


The Municipal Civil Service Commis- 
sion acts as personnel agent for the 
Fire Department. The following serious 
shortcomings in matters vitally affect- 
ing personnel administration in the 
Fire Department have been found in the 
course of this study: 

(1) Delays in the entire examina- 
tion system, which have the effect of 
impairing a merit system. 

(2) Carelessness of character in- 
vestigations of candidates. 

(3) Inadequate medical examina- 
tions. 


(4) Overemphasis on physical ex- 


aminations. 

(5) Inadequate basic qualifications. 
The first step in the examining proc- 
ass is the mental test of applicants. 
Cram questions predominate in these 








Digest from applicable sections in “Career 
und Salary Features of the Police and Fire 
Services of New York City,” by the Institute 
£ Public Administration, July 1, 1952. 


tests. Many of the questions would be 
more proper to ask after completion of 
Fire College training. Tests should be 
designed to determine intelligence and 
should place special emphasis on me- 
chanical aptitude. 

~ Those who pass the mental test must 
then pass a medical examination con- 
ducted by the Commission, usually lim- 
ited to 45 seconds per man. Men who 
pass are given a second medical ex- 
amination by five medical officers of 
the Fire Department. If the five medical 
officers find a man unfit, the Commis- 
sion holds the right to overrule the 
decision. Firm medical standards are 
essential, and decisions should be re- 
solved in favor of the Department. 


Physical examinations consist of a 
series of competitive tests, such as ob- 
stacle race and broad jump. No person 
should be a fireman unless he qualifies 
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in a physical examination; those who 
do not qualify should not be firemen. 
The competitive element obscures this 
issue. Physical examinations should be 
qualifying. 


Present character investigations of. 


candidates conducted primarily by the 
Commission are largely paper routine, 
with little contact with associates of the 
candidate. Investigations are not com- 
pleted prior to admission of the candi- 
date to the service. 

Written examinations for promotion 
are devised by Civil Service examiners 
with no technical training in fire work. 
It is impossible to conclude that promo- 
tional examinations are actually written 
without expert assistance from outside 
the Commission. Report has it that such 
assistance is given by persons asso- 
ciated with cram schools. The implica- 
tions are profoundly disturbing. 

Co-ordination is wholly lacking be- 
tween the Commission and the Depart- 
ment regarding promotional examina- 
tions. Men have no way of knowing 
what will be asked, in any general sense. 
Sudden changes of policy may leave 
men alarmed, confused. Examinations 
terminate with elaborately compiled 
protests over official answers to ques- 
tions. 

The selection and examination of 
uniformed personnel should be a func- 
tion of the Fire Department. This 
function would be conducted by the 
Personnel Bureau of the Department. 
The Civil Service Commission should 
establish safeguards for honesty and 
examinations for compliance with gen- 
eral rules, and it should advise on 
examination techniques. — 

No education requirement for admis- 
sion is now made, although the majority 
of men have high school educations, and 
many have college educations. In view 


of the technical nature of fire work, 


particularly for higher officers, a re- 
quirement of high school graduation 
would appear helpful, with high school 
equivalency examinations available. 


To keep the Department youthful, the 
maximum age of entrance in the service 
should be reduced from the present 29 
to 26 years. In addition, a mandatory 
retirement age should be established in 
view of the nature of fire work. A 63 


- year mandatory retirement age would 


affect approximately 2 percent of the 
force. 


Hours of work for firemen are 
shorter in New York City than in any 
other city over 500,000 population, av- 
eraging 46.9 hours per week, including 
extra emergency duty; the median 
length of fire work in other cities is 
60 hours. Men work on a variation of 
the two-platoon system in spite of the 
fact that additional men were taken 
into the Department in 1939 to make 
a three-platoon system possible. A 
three-platoon system should be in- 
stalled. 

Because men on night tours can sleep 
in quarters, outside private employment 
of firemen is widespread, in violation 
of the City Charter and the rules of the 
Department. The excuse given is that 
men are underpaid, yet this practice 
extends to upper rank personnel whose 
pay is considerably higher than that 


of firemen. New York City is paying 
for a Department which could be on the 
alert 24 hours a day. It is not getting 


one. 


The disciplinary system of the De- 
partment was found to be generally at 


a standstill. The number of fines and 


’ 
: 


the number of men brought up on. 
charges, compared to the total number 


of men in the Department, is so small 
as to surpass all credibility. Stiff penal- 
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ties are the exception. Discipline rests 
largely in the hands of company com- 
manders, who can play favorites or 
cover up flagrant abuse. Central control 
of discipline should be established im- 
mediately. 


Special Conditions of Employment 


The number of persons leaving for 
other employment is some index of the 
desirability of the work and salaries. 
In 1950, the industrial rate of persons 
who quit was 88 times higher than the 
Fire Department rate. In 1948, 25 men 
resigned; 1949, 20 men resigned; 1950, 
16 men; 1951, 87 men. Tenure is prac- 
tically absolute—a total of three men 
were dismissed in four years. 


The drawing power of fire work may 
be measured from the number of appli- 
cants who file for examination and the 
number who wait on a list for appoint- 
ment. In 1946, 19,3438 persons filed; in 
1948, 17,928 persons filed. In the 1946 
fireman’s list, now completed, 15.5 per- 
cent refused the job when offered. Many 
of these who refused stated that they 
had accepted appointment in the Police 
Department. When one considers the 
long wait required between date of 
filing and final date of appointment, 
refusals are very few. 

The line of duty death rate for fire- 
men is somewhat higher than that for 
police, is slightly higher than transpor- 
tation work, and equal to agricultural 
employment. The New York City Acci- 
dent Control program reveals that the 
Fire Department heads fifteen other 
City departments in frequency of acci- 
dents. In severity of accidents, it is 

ighth in line. 

Vacations in the Fire Department are 

0 days after one year of service; 
higher officers receive from 32 to 34 
ays. Because fires observe no holidays, 








holidays cannot be provided. In private 
employment, office workers receive a 
two-week vacation plus from nine to 
twelve holidays. Sick leave is practically 
unlimited in the Department; in private 
employment it is definitely limited. Some 
industries allow from five to ten days 
per year with pay. 

Payroll assessments in the Fire De- 
partment are many and some are costly, 
undoubtedly eating away take-home 
pay. The total cost of uniforms for a 
first-year fireman is approximately 
$218. It is recommended that the initial 
cost of uniforms be paid by the City. 

Other payroll assessments are a man- 
datory life insurance policy, house tax, 
gifts, welfare contributions, health in- 
surance, association dues. It is recom- 
mended that the life insurance be 
nonmandatory. The house tax for bed- 
making and laundry should be elimi- 
nated. Practices regarding gifts, welfare 
contributions, and payments to the UFA 
should be reviewed since these assess- 
ments have become practically manda- 
tory. Members may not wish to continue 
them at all or at the same rates. 

Uniformed fire personnel, along with 
police, enjoy special pension advan- 
tages. City subsidy of these pensions is 
greater than that for other groups of 
City or State employees. Earlier retire- 
ment is permitted which drains the 
City of useful employees and adds to 
the cost of men and for the City. Where 
men voluntarily choose 20-year retire- 
ment, they select a luxury for which 
they pay extra. It is recommended that 
the 20-year retirement privilege be 
dropped; that retirement be effective 
after 25 years of service after age 55. 
City subsidy should be reduced to the 
former ratio of 55 percent City, 45 per- 
cent personal subsidy. 
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The fire pension systems provide gen- 
erously for disabilities, incurred either 
in the line of duty or not in the line 
of duty. No distinctions are made for 
degree of disability, and men receiving 


such pensions often find other gainful 


employment. Mandatory re-examination 
of men receiving such pensions is not 
provided in the administrative code. 
Code provisions in respect to these mat- 
ters should be revised. 

Disability pensions may be granted 
for nonservice illnesses regardless of 
the length of time men are with the 
Department. The fire service is unique 
in this respect. To safeguard the De- 
partment, the probationary period 
should be extended to 18 months to 
allow the medical bureau time to un- 
cover hidden defects which would tend 
toward very early retirement. 

The management of the pay-scale of 
the Department exhibits tendencies 
which are destroying promotion for 


merit. “Spot” raises, that is, raises for — 
5) b) 


individual positions or groups of posi- 
tions, are granted during the year after 
the budget is passed. Most of these spot 
raises are for high ranking positions. 
The position of deputy chief is now 
subdivided into five salary groups. The 
upper ranks are in a good position to 
plead their case, and raises are granted 
on grounds that the person is doing 
a special job. Under such conditions, 
each position can become “special,” 
and raises become individual, granted 
on a personal basis. Once a spot raise 
is granted, it is passed along from year 
to year, unobserved in the thousands of 
line items in the executive budget. 


Comparison of Pay Rates 


Private employment in New York 
City generally pays less than work as 
a first grade fireman. Only highly 
skilled and highly organized workers 
such as electricians, plumbers, car- 
penters receive more pay than firemen. 
Hours of work are _ unquestionably 
longer for firemen. Even though some 
cities and neighboring communities 
have higher per capita incomes, and 


~ Jess expense for welfare and other costs, 


New York City pays its firemen more. 
This also in spite of the fact that living 
costs in many other areas are higher. 
The money difference in pay is not 
slight, but considerable; New York 
lieutenants receive $590 more than 
lieutenants in the second highest pay- 
ing large city. 

Firemen receive more pay than the 
average of City government employees. 
Some of the occupations now paid at 
lower rates have stiff requirements for 
entrance, high educational qualifica- 
tions, and training at the expense of the 
employee. The percent of salary in- 
crease over 1930 levels has been greater 
for other City employees than for fire- 
men, and salary increases for firemen 
are often justified on grounds of these 
percentage increases. This argument is — 
particularly applied when the percent 
of increase in salary is less than the 
increase in living costs. However, such 
reasoning assumes that the past rela- — 
tionship among other City salaries was — 
correct. No grounds for such an assump- : 
tion can be found. A lack of balance — 
exists among the many different City © 
occupations and can be remedied only — 
by City-wide reclassification. : 
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A Long-Range Plan for Fire 


The Police and Fire Departments have 
been linked together for many years. 
First rank men in both Departments 
receive the same salary. Initial quali- 
fications for entrance in the two forces 
are practically the same. Pension pro- 
visions are almost identical. Both or- 
ganizations are large, semimilitary, 
uniformed. In establishing a pay scale 
it is necessary to consider whether pay 
scales should continue to be similar, or 
if different, in what respect. 


Differences between the two forces 
are more fundamental than the above 
similarities. The basic work of a fire- 
man, requiring knowledge and _ skill, 
is with physical objects; the fireman 
must have mechanical skill. Police 
work is with people; mechanical skill 
is of little importance; the ability to 
deal with people is of major importance. 
Police and fire training and work are 
entirely dissimilar. 


Methods of work are different. Fire- 
men work as part of a team under 
direct supervision; patrolmen work 
alone under more general supervision. 
Fire lieutenants and police sergeants 
both occupy primary administrative 
posts. The fire lieutenant is supervised 
by a captain or battalion chief, while 
fighting a fire; the police sergeant is 
only indirectly supervised. Fire lieu- 
tenants now receive more pay than 
police sergeants. Firemen and officers 
now may sleep on duty, are able to take 
outside employment. Police must stay 
awake on duty, are actively at work 
for a full tour. Fire work is primarily 
stand-by duty. Policemen are outdoors 
all the time, in all weather; firemen 
are inside during the greater part of 


the tour of duty. Fire pensions provide 
for ordinary disability retirement under 
10 years’ service; police pensions do not 
so provide. Fire work is more danger- 
ous, accidents and deaths more frequent. 


The responsibility of high adminis- 
trative officers is different in the two 
Departments. In fire, work is divided 
between the uniformed force and a size- 
able group of civilians who have major 
responsibilities. In police, the bulk of 
work is performed by the uniformed 
force. The police program varies wide- 
ly, while the administrators of the fire 
uniformed force are responsible pri- 
marily for fire extinguishment and the 
fire prevention activities conducted by 
fire station personnel. Top administra- 
tors in the Fire Department have per- 
manent Civil Service status; in the 
Police Department all above the rank 
of captain have temporary rank status. 
While opportunities for pay increases 
are about equal in the two Departments, 
in the Police Department the increases 
are not all in permanent ranks. 


The implications of the foregoing 
are that firemen have an advantage over 
police, that the two Departments are 
basically different, that pay scales 
should differ. 


Since the Fire Department employs 
a number of civilians, it offers few 
opportunities for useful occupation of 
young cadets as was recommended for 
the Police Department. Qualifications 
for admission to the two Departments 
would therefore be different as recom- 
mended. Firemen’s qualifications will 
relate to mature personnel; cadets’ 
qualifications relate to younger men 
and women. Firemen’s pay, therefore, 
must be higher than that of cadets and 
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lower than that of patrolmen, since 
patrolmen hereafter will be men with 
three years’ experience. 

The pay plan* includes an increment 
system spread over a number of years, 
not now provided except on a short- 
term basis for firemen. Since turnover 


is low, each man may be expected to 


reach the top pay for his rank. Over- 
lapping pay scales make possible a wide 
pay range in the lowest rank. The num- 
ber of increments decreases as rank 
increases since men may not be expected 
to serve as long in the higher ranks. 


A LONG-RANGE PAY PLAN FOR FIRE 


Years of Service 


0-2 3-4 5-6 («78 9-10 11-12 13-14 15-16 17-18 
Chek ssseseouses wicauassdvassocsencanseuenees $11,000 $11,500 $12,000 $12,500 § $ $ $ $ 
Assistant Chiefir...62ccc ace 10,000 
Deputy Chief in Charge ........ 9,000 
Deputy Chief ............0seee aeeteess 7,600 7,800 8,000 8,200 8,400 8,600 
Chief Medical Officer ........... - 8,000 
Battalion Chief* 
Medical Officer 6,600 6,800 7,000 £7,200 7,400 7,600 7,800 
Geaptcniin 2 5ncocss0cscecssancespccssecabares 5,000 5,200 5,400 5,600 5,800 6,000 6,200 6,400 
Lieutenant* : 
Pilot® 4,200 4,400 4,600 4,800 5,000 5,200 5,400 5,600 
ARQINGHRA 7 eccos oat coves Gaocecscseeeceaeses 3,400 3,600 3,800 4,000 4,200 4,400 4,600 4,800 5,000 
Chen bean 7.5.5 -bssdsee catessostecseceeerneds 2,750 2,950 3,250 3,450 3,650 3,850 4,050 


“In all promotions the appointee will be raised by at least one increment. 


> Marine Engineer—four year increment skip from rank of fireman. 





SECTION 9 


ACTION OF THE MAYOR'S COMMITTEE 


Land Companies 

(1) In considering the Reports of its 
consultants and related documents on 
the controversial issues of the number 
and distribution of land companies, the 
Mayor’s Committee wishes to empha- 
size the following stipulations made: 


(a) That although the Reports 


* Ep. Note: IPA has advised that it does 
not contemplate having the pay for certain 
ranks outstrip, several years after entrance, 
the pay of present incumbents of the same 
ranks, as might be inferred from charts in the 
published Report. Where, after several years, 
the pay of new entrants advances beyond ex- 
isting rates for present members, the latter 
would receive corresponding increases. 


indicate the possibility of a net re- 
duction of 9.5 percent in engine com- 
panies and 22 percent in ladder com- 
panies, 88 of the remaining engine 
companies will be two-engine units, 
and 66 of the engine companies will 
be provided with extra ladders. 

(b) That all: companies will be 
adequately manned, in accordance 
with accepted standards. 

(c) That a program of apparatus 
and equipment purchase will, over a 
period of years, assure that all fire 
houses have sufficient apparatus, 
equipped as specified in the Report. 

(d) That there will be improved 
plans for the use of off-shift fire 
forees in an emergency. 
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(2) In view of the broad technical 
questions involved and the implications 
of any decision to the people of the City 
of New York, and in consideration of 
any objections which members of the 
Fire Department may have, we recom- 
mend that the Mayor transmit the Hut- 
son Report, together with all related 
documents prepared by this Committee, 
to the National Board of Fire Under- 
writers, New York Office, with an offi- 
cial request that that body review the 
findings and give its opinion to the City 
on the protection afforded by the pro- 
posed plan, taking into consideration 
the manning and equipping suggested.* 

(3) With or without approval or re- 
jection by the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters, the Hutson plan should 
be subjected to exhaustive review and 
consideration by those charged with the 
responsibility for combating fires. How- 
ever, they should be mindful that any 
objection that this plan does not afford 
the protection necessary under theoret- 
ically possible, but thus far not experr- 
enced conditions, can also be raised 
against the present setup, or in fact 
against any setup that could within 
reason be conceived. The plan should 
also be weighed in the light of the 
City’s present and anticipated financial 
strain. We believe that the plan at the 


very least strongly indicates the feasi- 


bility of a “hold-the-line” policy with 
respect to any increase in manpower or 
equipment from this point on. We are 
mindful that world conditions may 
presently preclude any reduction in 
companies unless maintained on stand- 


by basis for use by defense volunteers, 


| 


but do not believe that this situation 


should hold up the steps we recommend 


herein. 


* See Statement by The National Board of 
Fire Underwriters on the Hutson Recommen- 


- dations, p. 815. 


(4) Irrespective of other aspects of 
the Hutson plan, we call for earnest 
consideration of the recommendation in 
the Report that a detailed study be 
made of running cards. Such a study 
should look toward a rearrangement of 
the assignment of response of compa- 
nies to reduce the relocation of compa- 
nies at times of serious fires; to limit 
long runs of ladder companies to outly- 
ing areas where ladders on pumpers 
would be sufficient, to assure coverage 
of all territories by companies ac- 
quainted with the streets and buildings 
in each territory, and to equalize as 
much as possible the work of companies. 


(5) We endorse the principle of use 
of off-duty men, but do not endorse the 
suggestion, contained in the Hutson Re- 
port, that payment should be made for 
service on off-duty time, instead of the 
present practice of allowing additional 
days off duty. 


Apparatus and Hose 


(6) The Steering Committee of the 
Panel on Equipment considered the 
Hutson plan, and drew up recommenda- 
tions (Document No. 110) on a pur- 
chase program for land fire-fighting ap- 
paratus if the City were to adopt it, 
also outlining the Panel’s findings as to 
an ideal modernization program based 
on existing Fire Department compa- 
nies. We transmit Document No. 110 as 
an information document to compare 
apparatus required under the Hutson 
plan with that which the Fire Depart- 
ment feels is required. However, we do 
not advance the Fire Department plan 
as our own alternate recommended pro- 
gram. 


(7) The Fire Department should give 
serious attention to the comments of 
manufacturers regarding apparatus de- 
sign as indicated in Document No. 100, 
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and should take measures to assure that 
it be kept abreast of developments. 

(8) We endorse the six recommenda- 
tions on specifications for the New 
York City Fire Department given in 


Document. No. 105 by A. C. Hutson. | 


Particular attention is called to the rec- 
ommendation in the document calling 
for an outside analysis of the service 
records of the Department’s apparatus, 
in connection with appropriate depar- 
tures from the National Fire Protection 
Association specifications, and to Rec- 
ommendation No. 6 of the document, 
calling for a technical review of hose 
specification. 


Portable Auxiliary Equipment 


(9) We are mindful of the fact that 
purchase of auxiliary equipment as 
recommended by Chief Burke might 
involve expenditures in the order of 
magnitude of $405,000 for present com- 
panies ($340,000 under the Hutson plan 
of companies). However, we consider 
it of prime importance that New York 
City be afforded the modern equipment 
necessary to insure the highest possible 
fire protection for life and property, as 
well as safety for uniformed personnel. 
However, in view of the highly techni- 
cal nature of the findings contained in 
the Report, the Mayor’s Committee 
feels that final decisions regarding 
specific equipment recommendations 
should be made by those responsible 
for the City’s fire protection. Accord- 
ingly, the Mayor’s Committee recom- 
mends that the Mayor transmit the 
Burke Report, together with related 
documents, to the appropriate Fire De- 
partment officials for detailed study. 

(10) Particular attention is called to 
the discussion and resulting recom- 
mendations in the Burke Report con- 
cerning breathing apparatus, in view 
of the extremely vital role which 


breathing apparatus plays in the safety © 
and effectiveness of fire-fighting teams. 

(11) It seems reasonable that at least 
one unit in each Borough carry either 
foam powder or foam solution. 


Marine Division 


(12) It seems obvious to the Commit- 
tee that certain overage boats now in 
use must be replaced very soon. How- 
ever, a thorough study must be made 


of conditions in New York and of the 


latest developments in design before a 
final decision is made as to the “proto- 
type” boat decided upon, especially 
since our own engineers expressed dif- 
ferent views as to the size of boat most 
appropriate for New York City service. 
We feel that enough has been done by 
our engineers to caution the City 
against committing itself at this time 
to the large-size boats, and that it 
should seriously reconsider the project 
which includes such a large boat in its 
present capital program, the cost of 
which might run well above $1,500,000. 
It is recommended that a special com- 
mittee be set up by the City, composed 
of representatives of the Fire Depart- 
ment, the Comptroller’s Office, and the 
Department of Marine and Aviation, 
to weigh all the factors and secure 
recommendations from the leading 
naval architects and others to arrive at 
a proper solution to the problem. This 
special Committee should review spe- — 
cifically the recommendation in the 
Burke Report having to do with the 
acquisition by the City of two light 
draft twin-engine boats, and their loca- 
tion. 

(13) Since current practice in the 
Marine Division has been to operate 
with nine boats, with one of the pres- 
ent ten companies partially dispersed, — 
very serious consideration should be 
given to the formal abandoning of the © 
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present berth at the foot of 135th Street 
with an official reduction of the num- 
ber of fire companies from ten to nine. 
This recommendation is made contin- 
gent upon the acquisition of the two 
light draft twin-engine boats men- 
tioned above. Moreover, we draw atten- 
tion to the proviso in the Burke recom- 
mendation that with this reduction 
there be a reserve boat as a stand-by. 

(14) Without formally recommending 
action, we suggest that the City study 
costs and related factors involved in 
the Burke recommendations having to 
do with certain new quarters and re- 
pair shops, stockrooms, and storeroom 
facilities, all of which are concurred in 
by A. C. Hutson. 

(15) With respect to supervision in 
the Marine Division, we recommend 
that there should be only one senior offi- 
cer of the Marine Division, with the 
rank of Assistant Chief, and three 
junior officers (battalion chiefs). 


Training , 

(16) We recommend the immediate 
creation of a division of education and 
training to be known as “The Fire Col- 
lege” of the Fire Department of the 
City of New York, with permanent 
staff, as outlined in the Just Report. 
We recommend that the Director of the 
Fire College have the rank of Deputy 
Chief and report directly to the Chief 
of Department. 

(17) We endorse the recommendation 
of the Report that a Civil Service pro- 
motional examination be held for Di- 
rector of the Fire College, but recom- 
mend that eligibles for this examina- 
tion be limited to rank of captain and 
above. We further recommend that an 
Important item in the written part of 
the examination be a thesis relating to 
‘training and research problems, and 
that the examination also contain an 


extensive oral part — both the thesis 
and oral part to be conducted and evalu- 
ated by a panel of outside experts in- 
cluding nonresidents of the City, under 
the supervision of the Municipal Civil 
Service Commission. 

(18) We endorse the general proce- 
dure outlined in the Report for the 
selection of a qualified teaching staff 
under Civil Service and the proposed 
utilization of the facilities of the 
Teacher Training Course of the U. S. 
Office of Education, but leave precise 
details to be worked out with the aid 
of the Director of the Fire College after 
his appointment. 


(19) We recommend that the pattern 
given in the Report be used as a basis 
for the development of the Fire College 
with specific schools and _ teaching 
schedules to make the new program of 
education and training fully effective. 


(20) One of the important functions 
of the Fire College should be the organ- 
ization and conduct of research. The pur- 
poses of this activity are to provide 
teaching material and to advance the 
techniques of the Fire Department. 
Among matters calling for early atten- 
tion, we endorse the recommendation 
that research should be undertaken on 
the use of fog nozzles, wetting agents, 
and gas masks, and that proper instruc- 
tion be developed regarding them; and 
that the techniques developed else- 
where, such as the use of 114 in. hose, 
should be studied and adopted where- 
ever practical. 

(21) We endorse in principle the rec- 
ommendations of the Report with re- 
spect to such techniques and procedures 
as photographing multiple alarm fires 
for review and analysis in the Fire Col- 
lege, transcribing classroom lectures, 
encouraging discussions, participation 
in appropriate organizations and re- 
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gional conferences, and the like, and 
recommend that they be given careful 
consideration by the Director of the 
Fire College. 

(22) Adequate training aids should be 
provided, such as projectors, charts, 
operating models, operative sprinkler 
equipment, automatic fire detection 
equipment, etc., and a complete fire- 
manic library should be developed at 
the Fire College, with the technical as- 
sistance of the Librarian of the Muni- 
cipal Reference Library. Selected ma- 
terials should be provided in_ the 
quarters of all companies. 

(23) We recommend the development 
of new instructional guides, manuals, 
and lectures for classroom instruction 
and fire ground evolutions, along the 
lines outlined in the Report, with actual 
details to be worked out by the Direc- 
tor of the Fire College. 

(24) We recognize the need, outlined 
in the Report, for more adequate 
quarters for training facilities. While 
we do not at this time make specific 
recommendation for undertaking im- 
mediately the building of new training 
quarters, we draw attention to the spe- 
cific prescriptions in the Report regard- 
ing proper training towers, pump 
operations instruction, classroom space, 
simulated conditions of smoke and heat, 
and the like, and suggest that these be 
given careful and early consideration 
by the Director of the Fire College. 


Organization and Management 

(25) The Mayor’s Committee pro- 
poses the following plan of organiza- 
tion: 
Top Levels of Authority . 


The Fire Commissioner will be the 
responsible executive head of the De- 
partment, with full power to organize 
and manage its affairs. 


The Commissioner will function 
through three Deputy Comissioners, as 
follows: 


(a) A Deputy Commissioner for 
Operations, in charge of three opera- 
ting bureaus: the Bureau of Fire 
Prevention, the Bureau of Fire Ex- 
tinguishment, and the Bureau of 
Fire Investigation. 

(b) A Deputy Commissioner for 
Administration, in charge of the 
Bureau of Administration, under 
which all service functions are com- 
bined. 

(c) A Deputy Commissioner for 
Hearings, in charge of hearings, 
labor relations, and accident pre- 
vention. 


In addition to the three Deputy Com- 
missioners, the Commissioner will have 
the assistance of the following special 
and advisory units which will report 
directly to him: the Secretary of the 
Department; the Administrative Anal- 
ysis Unit; and the 12 departmental 
Boards and Committees. 


Professional Line Operation ‘ 


The professional line operations of 
the Department are brought together 
under a single Deputy Commissioner 
for Operations. He will have charge of 
the three bureaus embracing all line 
operations, as follows: 


(a) The Bureau of Fire Preven- 
tion — This bureau is divided into 
three divisions: the Division of 
Building and Equipment Safeguards; 
the Division of Combustibles; and 
the Division of Licensed Places of 
Public Assembly. 


(b) The Bureau of Fire Extin- 
guishment — This bureau contains 
the bulk of the professional uni- 
formed services in the land and ma- 
rine fire-fighting forces, and its head, 
titled by present Charter provisions 
as Chief of Department, will be the 
traditional “Chief” of New York 
City’s fire-fighters. By Administra- 
tive Code provision, as stipulated be- 
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low, he will be senior officer in com- 
mand at the scene of the fire. 


Reporting directly to the Chief of 
Department will be the service divi- 
sion for apparatus repair, and the 
Fire College. 


(c) The Bureau of Fire Investiga- 
tion—This bureau will continue as 
at present to conduct all investiga- 
tion activities, including investiga- 
tion as to the cause of suspicious or 
incendiary fires, false alarms, fires of 
second or greater alarm, explosions, 
fires due to criminal carelessness, 
etc., and will secure evidence and 
make arrests of arsonists, suspected 
arsonists, and pyromaniacs. 


The Deputy Commissioner for Opera- 
tions will be assisted by the following 
staff and service units and divisions 
reporting directly to him: the Opera- 
tional Planning Unit; the Medical Divi- 
sion; the Fire Alarm Communications 
Division; and the Division of Chap- 
lains. 

Administration 

The proposed Bureau of Administra- 
tion, headed by the Deputy Commis- 
sioner for Administration, will be re- 
sponsible for all ‘‘housekeeping”’ serv- 
ices for the entire Department. It will 
take over and co-ordinate the following 
six divisions: Division of Personnel; 
Division of Finance and Supply; Divi- 
sion of Administrative Services; Divi- 
sion of Building Maintenance; the Law 
Division; and the Statistics Umit. 


Detailed Responsibilities of Units and 
Divisions 

In the plan of organization here pre- 
sented, the detailed responsibilities of 
bureaus, divisions, and units do not de- 
part from the plan as drawn by the 
Division of Analysis and approved by 
Judge William R. Bayes. However, the 
Law Division is placed under the Dep- 
uty Commissioner for Administration, 
rather than directly under the Commis- 





sioner. It is believed that this arrange- 
ment will produce better results, par- 
ticularly in the immediate future while 
the “Rules and Regulations” of the De- 
partment are under review and recodi- 
fication. 


(26) The rules and regulations of the 
Department should be revised in ac- 
cordance with current practice and the 
organizational structure recommended 
above. Responsibility for this revision 
and for current maintenance of rules 
and regulations should be entrusted to 
the Deputy Commissioner for Admin- 
istration. 

(27) The Board of Apparatus should 
be enlarged to include representatives 
from the Bureau of the Budget and 
from the Department of Purchase. The 
jurisdiction of the Board of Apparatus 
should be extended to include approval 
of the condemnation of Fire Depart- 
ment equipment on recommendation by 
the Apparatus Repair Division. 

(28) While we are in favor of impor- 
tant divisional and departmental recom- 
mendations made in the Lazarus Re- 
port, we adhere to our own previously 


formulated plan of over-all organiza- 


tion, as outlined in paragraphs 25-27 
above. 


(29) We endorse the recommenda- 
tions in the Lazarus Report having to 
do with the strengthening and realign- 
ment of subfunctions of the Bureau of 
Administration, with special emphasis 
on making the Division of Finance and 
Supply a true Comptroller’s section. 
However, in line with our own plan of 
organization, we do not endorse the 
placing of the Public Relations Section 
in the Bureau of Administration, but 
place it instead directly under the Com- 
missioner, with the Secretary of the 
Department in charge. Also, we place 
labor relations and hearings under a 
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Deputy Commissioner, and thus do not 
endorse their inclusion in the Bureau of 
Administration. 


(30) The Lazarus Report recom- 
mends that a Central Statistical Unit 


be established in the Fire Department. 


In this connection, we recognize that 
extensive mechanization is being in- 
stalled in the Division of Fire Preven- 
tion, and recommend that this equip- 
ment be utilized by any statistical unit 
established. 


_ (31) In view of the Lazarus Report’s 
findings as to shortcomings in the 
preparation and format of the depart- 
mental budget, and in the use of per- 
formance standards and _ budgetary 
control as management tools,. we rec- 
ommend the development of a depart- 
mental performance budget, quite inde- 
pendently of the City’s moving ahead 
on its own over-all budgetary reform as 
advocated in other studies by the May- 
or’s Committee* 


(32) We note the Lazarus Report’s 
criticisms of the present six-year capi- 
tal program, and of the way in which 
capital budgets are prepared and pre- 
sented. This, coupled with findings of 
our other engineers regarding the pend- 
ing capital project for a new boat in 
the Marine Division (see paragraph 12 
above), leads us to caution the Depart- 
ment against proceeding with any of its 
large-scale capital projects without 
thorough review. In this connection, we 
concur with the consultant’s finding that 
the proposal for a Brooklyn Headquar- 


* Since the adoption of this recommendation, 
the Committee has dealt comprehensively with 
the matter of developing a program budget 
with performance standards for the entire 
City, and the Director of the Budget has 
announced that he is proceeding toward this 
objective. This earlier recommendation of the 
Committee as to the Fire Department is to be 
interpreted in the light of the Committee’s 
subsequent action. 


ters be dropped. However, we feel that | 
the consultant’s designation of the need 
for a new Headquarters Office building 
as “urgent” is subject to further study, 
since it is not unlikely that more space 
may become available in the Municipal 
Building. With respect to both the oper- 
ating and the capital budget, we empha- 
size the need for more thorough 
preparation, by a staff which does more 
than merely assemble requests; and, 


‘with respect to the capital budget, we 


endorse the recommendation for a more 
realistic presentation of building pro- 
grams which can reasonably be met, 
rather than inclusion, year after year, 
of large numbers of houses that would 
take 30 years to complete. In this con- 
nection, the Committee urges serious 
re-examination of the whole fire-house 
building program in the light of the 
Hutson Report on fire-house distribu- 
tion. 


(33) Noting the evidence in the Laza- 
rus Report that the Brooklyn Unit of 
the Division of Finance and Supply is a 
glaring example of the excessive costs 
involved in the use of uniformed men 
for clerical operations in which they 
are inexperienced, and the apparent lack 
of need for this unit, we recommend 
that it be closed. 


(34) We endorse the recommenda- 
tions in the Lazarus Report for a strong 
Personnel Relations Section. The Laza- 
rus recommendations regarding the es- 
tablishment of manpower policy—in- 
cluding the establishment of a fixed re- 
tirement age of 63, provisions for older 
and disabled men, and re-examination 
of the most advantageous arrangement 
of working hours—deserve serious con- 
sideration. 


(35) We agree with the desirability 
of broadening the base of public rela- 
tions, with a continuous public cam- 
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paign on fire prevention, although, as 
previously stated, we recommend the 
placement of this function directly 
under the Commissioner. We note with 
favor the work already undertaken by 
the Department in this field with the 
aid of Mr. Lazarus. 


(36) We call to the attention of the 
Department for appropriate action the 
various subsidiary recommendations 
made in the Lazarus Report having to 
do with procedures on payrolls, main- 
tenance, speeding up purchasing proc- 
esses, etc. 


(37) In view of our stand on basic 
organization, we reject the Lazarus pro- 
posals calling for drastic recasting of 
the whole organizational structure of 
fire prevention, combining prevention 
with investigation in a “Bureau of Fire 
Protection,” under the Chief of De- 
partment. However, we endorse the con- 
sultant’s view of the seriousness of the 
backlog of work and other deficiencies 
in the Divisions of Fire Prevention and 
Combustibles, and call the attention of 
Department officials to remedial sugges- 
tions in the Report, with respect to 
simplification of procedures, tightening 
of controls, and the like. 


(38) We recommend the consolida- 
tion of the two present offices of the Di- 
vision of Fire Investigation, as recom- 
mended originally by the Citizens Budget 
Commission and the Division of Anal- 
ysis of the Bureau of the Budget, and 
confirmed by the Lazarus Report. While 
we agree on the desirability of drastic 
curtailment of investigation of fires by 
the Fire Marshal, with greater reliance 
on routine investigation by the battalion 
chiefs of ordinary fires, we believe that 
instead of the criteria set up by the 
Lazarus Report as to fires to be investi- 
gated by the Fire Marshal, the recom- 
mendations of the previous studies by 


the Citizens Budget Commission and the 
Analysis Division of the Bureau of the 
Budget should be followed. The Com- 
mittee does not share Mr. Lazarus’ view- 
point on limiting the powers of the Fire 
Marshal with respect to security inves- 
tigations performed for the Fire Com- 
missioner. 


(39) We recommend that responsibil- 
ity for fire safety in theaters should be 
borne by the theater owners and opera- 
tors, and not by the Fire Department— 
which, according to the Lazarus Report, 
would make about 150,000 additional 
man-hours per year available for line 
duty. 


(40) We recognize that there are two 
basic ways in which company building 
inspection can be carried out: (1) with 
men separately assigned as company 
building inspectors; (2) by means of a 
rotating system utilizing the company 
members, including possible use of a 
whole company and its apparatus at a 
time in selected areas. We feel that the 
experience and knowledge of the com- 
pany area should be possessed by each 
member of a company, and therefore 
recommend that a rotating system, uti- 
lizing company men, be worked out. The 
possibility of sending an entire com- 
pany with its apparatus to make house- 


‘to-house inspections, which the Lazarus 


Report indicates is the practice in other 
cities, should be thoroughly investi- 
gated. If it is found to be economical . 
and practical, it should be tried out on 
an experimental basis in New York 
City. 


(41) We note the observations in the 
Lazarus Report with respect to uni- 
formed men on details, and recommend 
that the Department investigate the pos- 
sibility, suggested by the consultant, of 
obtaining additional men for active fire 
duty by proper reassignments of limit- 
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ed service men and others. However, 
we recognize that relieving able-bodied 
firemen from clerical work will in many 
cases require increases in civilian cleri- 
cal personnel. 


(42) With respect to planning, we | 


note the finding of the Lazarus Report 
that no appreciable progress has been 
made in operational planning, and that 
progress with respect to restudy of 
alarm assignments is “miniscule.” We 
eal for vigorous action by the Fire De- 
partment in these areas, and recommend 
continuing statistical analysis of the 
type exemplified by the Valinsky Re- 
port. 


(43) Without offering specific recom- 
mendations in the technical field of Fire 
Alarm and Telegraph, we call for a care- 
ful review by the Fire Department of 
the suggestions made in this connection 
in the Report. We endorse in principle 
the recommendation for greater stan- 
dardization in fire alarm box equipment. 
The comments made regarding new de- 
velopments outside the traditional fire 
alarm communications system should be 
given careful study. In this connection, 
we concur with the view in the Lazarus 
Report that, because of the extremely 
high cost of installation, operation, 
maintenance, and supervision of exten- 
sive two-way radio facilities, resource- 
ful rather than timid use should be made 
of such facilities. However, we disagree 
. with the consultant’s recommendation 
that the dispatchers be limited-service 
firemen. We recommend that the head 
of the Fire Alarm Division be a proper- 
ly qualified civilian engineer, that the 
nucleus of the division’s personnel be 
civilian dispatchers, and that limited- 
service men should be assigned to the 
work to the extent that they are re- 
quired and are available. 


(44) We agree with the general find- 


ing of the Lazarus Report that there 
are excessive top layers of supervision 
in the uniformed command, and recom- 
mend the abolition of the Brooklyn- 
Queens Borough Command. We also 
recommend reduction of the present num- 
ber of Deputy Chiefs assigned as Assis- 
tant to the Chief of Department, the 
reduction to be worked out as other 
organizational changes are made. In 
this connection, we note the short tours 
of duty assigned to the Assistants to the 


Chief, and recommend that their hours 


be made to conform to the working 
tours of the remainder of the uniformed 
force. 


(45) Recommendations in the Laza- 
rus Report not specifically covered in 
the above are passed on for the informa- 
tion of the Department, to be considered 
in the light of its needs, without specific 
action by the Mayor’s Committee. The 
Report contains many excellent detailed — 
suggestions on streamlining operations, 
which should be studied carefully. 


(46) We are in general agreement 
with the findings of the Institute of 
Public Administration Report on career 
and salary features of the Fire Depart- 
ment to the effect that personnel ad- 
ministration should be strengthened. 
However, while we agree that examina- — 
tion and recruitment procedures for — 
new entrants and examinations for pro- 
motions should be improved, we are of 
the opinion that the central Personnel — 
Department of the City should have 
primary responsibility for the conduct 
of examinations, maintaining proper 
liaison with the Fire Department to 
assure appropriate examination con- 
tent, and that the responsibility should 
not be transferred to the Fire Depart- 
ment as recommended in the Report. 
This is in accord with our recommen- — 
dations for examination and recruit- © 
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ment procedures for the City as a whole, 
made in connection with the personnel 
studies. With respect to pensions and 
retirements, we depart from the Pension 
Report and recommend, as part of our 
general civil service and pay program 
as set forth in Chapter VI above, that 
the City pension contribution for fire- 
men be reduced from 75 percent to 
the standard 50 percent when salary 


rates are next adjusted so that the 


change will bring no hardship. We note 
the Report’s recommendation for a re- 
turn to the full three-platoon system, 
and pass this along to the Fire Depart- 
ment as a matter for administrative 
determination. We recognize that such a 
change cannot be instituted apart from 
other adjustments in the pay scales for 
Police and Fire Department entrants, 
as was emphasized in the testimony 
presented to the Committee by the line 
organizations in the public hearings on 
the police and fire survey Reports. 


(47) We have noted the IPA findings 
that in general the pay of uniformed 
fire-fighting personnel compares favor- 
ably with that of the Police Department 
and other City employees and uniformed 
forces in other large cities and in neigh- 
boring communities, although we rec- 
ognize that certain of the comparative 
tables in the IPA Report are now out 
of date in regard to the other cities and 
employments as demonstrated at the 
public hearings on these Reports. Of 
course, any future City-wide cost-of- 
living increases should apply to the fire- 
fighting forces. We are in agreement 
with the rationale behind the long-term 
pay plan proposed. In view of the Com- 
mittee’s recommendations on position 
classification and pay, City-wide, calling 
for the creation of a special Classifica- 
tion Unit in the central Personnel De- 
partment, we recommend that the find- 
ings of this Report be referred to the 
proposed unit for study. 


STATEMENT BY THE NATIONAL BOARD OF FIRE UNDERWRITERS 
ON THE HUTSON RECOMMENDATIONS 


The National Board 
of 
Fire Underwriters 


November 17, 1952 


Honorable Vincent R. Impellitteri 
‘Mayor of the City of New York 
City Hall 

New York 7, N. Y. 

Dear Sir: 


Pursuant to the request contained in 
your letter of April 30 that this office 
review the recommendations of the 
Hutson Report and advise you whether 
or not we endorse, object to, or suggest 
any modification to it, we have care- 
fully reviewed the Report and con- 


sidered all of the data submitted with 
it, with much other information re- 
ceived from the Fire Department and 
other sources. On-the-ground surveys 
have been made over a period of weeks, 
by members of our staff, of all of the 
areas concerned with the recommenda- 
tions. 


We have concerned ourselves not only 
with those particular companies spe- 
cifically mentioned in the Hutson Report 
but also to the effect which compliance 
with the recommendations would have 
upon other and surrounding companies 
and to the over-all fire protection re- 
quired without attempting to evaluate 
the cost of operation or possible savings. 
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As might be expected, consideration 
of this problem must be based largely 
upon experience and judgment, and dif- 
ferences of opinion occur even between 
well-qualified fire protection engineers. 


It is understandable, therefore, that we | 


should concur with some of Mr. Hut- 
son’s recommendations and disagree, 
wholly or in part, with others. 


Obviously, fire protection is reduced 
somewhat if a single man or a single 
company is eliminated. The problem is 
to determine how many, if any, com- 
panies may be discontinued and still 
have adequate protection left in all 
parts of the city. This adequate protec- 
tion must include sufficient response to 
multiple alarm and simultaneous fires 
as well as to first alarms. 


In those instances in which we have 
concurred with a proposal to discon- 
tinue a company, it must be understood 
that such concurrence is not a recom- 
mendation on our part that the company 
should be discontinued, but merely that 
we consider that its discontinuance 
would not reduce protection below that 
considered necessary. We feel that it is 
strictly the prerogative of a municipal- 
ity to determine for itself how many 
companies economic conditions permit 
it to maintain. 


In some sections companies are more 
closely grouped than the hazard of the 
area requires, engine companies being 
located only a few blocks apart. This is 
not a proper distribution of companies 
and does not take full advantage of the 
acceptable response distances in the 
area to be covered. Consideration in 
this Report, however, is based upon 
existing company locations; were some 
of the companies to be relocated to bet- 
ter advantage, it is possible that a few 
additional companies could be discon- 
tinued. Since the specific request was 


to comment on the Hutson Report as 
submitted, we have not investigated any 
possible additional eliminations. 


We would comment specifically on 
Mr. Hutson’s recommendations as fol- 
lows: 


(1) We believe that the following com- ) 
panies could safely be discontinued: 


Manhattan — 
Engine Companies 7, 12, 14, 26 and 67 
Ladder Companies 34 and 36 


The Bronx — 
Engine Companies 42, 45, 48 and 71 
Ladder Company 19 


Note — We would suggest the relo- 
lation of Ladder 51 with Engine 97. 


Queens — 

Engine Company 297 

Ladder Companies 144, 158, 162, 163 
and 164 


Note — We would suggest the reloca- 
tion of Ladder 135 with Engine 319, in 
which case Ladder 136 might be dis- 
continued. : : 


Brooklyn — 
Engine Companies 205, 218, 218, 248, 
252, 269, 278 and 326 


Richmond — 

Engine Companies — None 

Ladder Companies 79, 83 and 84 

Note — Ladder 83 and 84 to be dis- 
continued only if longer ladders are 
provided on pumpers as recommended. — 


All of the above is predicated upon 
retaining the personnel of the discon- 
tinued companies and reassigning them 
to improve the manning of other com- 
panies. 


(2) We agree with the recommended 
relocation of Engine Company 299 in 
the vicinity of Horace Harding Boule- 
vard and 184th Street, but would prefer — 
that Engine Company 275 be located — 
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in the vicinity of Linden and Merrick 
Boulevards instead of at Hillside and 
183rd Street, as recommended. Also, we 
would prefer that Engine Company 264 
remain in its present location. 


(3) We see no point in relocating 
Engine Company 267 as recommended, 
and believe it preferable to leave it at 
its present location. 


(4) We agree with this recommenda- 
tion, which is covered by the Hutson 
Recommendation No. 1. 

(5) We concur. 

(6) We concur. 


(7) We do not agree with discontinu- 
ance of Engine Company 24, but better 
distribution would be obtained if quar- 
ters could be provided sufficiently large 
to house both it and Ladder 5 near 
Where Ladder 5 is now located. 


(8) We concur in the relocation rec- 
ommended for Engine 234, but if this 
is done, would suggest the relocation of 
Engine Company 283 further west in 
the vicinity of Empire Boulevard and 
Utica Avenue. 

(9) We concur. 


(10) We concur, except that we would 
add Engine 211 under subsection ec. 

(11) We do not believe that 300- or 
400-gallon booster tanks are needed on 
all 750-gallon pumpers, and would sug- 


gest 150- to 200-gallon tanks, except 
that larger tanks may be needed in 
rural areas where water distribution 
systems are weak or lacking. Also we 
would suggest that the longer ladders 
recommended to be carried on pumpers 
need be provided only in areas distant 
from ladder companies as in some sec- 
tions of Richmond. 

(12) We concur. 

(13) We concur. 

(14) We concur. 

(15) We concur. 


(16) We assume that this means com- 
panies having only one piece of appara- 
tus, a 750-gallon pumper, and not those 
having a 1000-gallon pumper and a 750- 
gallon hose tender. If this is so, we con- 
cur. 

(17) The suggested manning here is 
in excess of our standards unless it is 
based upon the thought that such com- 
panies will function as a combined 
engine and ladder company. This may 
be suitable in some areas but not in all. 

(18) to (26) inclusive. We concur. 

We trust that the above will be help- 
ful to you. 


Very truly yours, 


/s/ L. A. VINCENT 
General Manager 


CHAT EK LX. 


Police 


EDITORIAL NOTE 


The studies in the Police Department were undertaken for 
the Mayor’s Committee by the Institute of Public Administra- 
tion. In recognition of previous studies by the Citizens Budget 
Commission and the Division of Analysis of the Bureau of the 
Budget, the present inquiry was directed De ge at the fol- 
lowing: 

(1) Structural organization. 

(2) Police relationships with other City departments and 
with State and Federal governments. 

(83) Influence of the Civil Service administration. 

(4) Decentralized administration in patrol, investiga- 
tion, and traffic functions; and possible economies from 
changes in distribution of police precincts and precinct 
services. 

(5) Utilization of manpower; and present and future 
police requirements. 

(6) Crime records in police management. 

(7) Career and salary features. 

(8) Traffic administration. 

Separate Reports were published on 6, 7, and 8 above, as 
follows: “Crime Records in Police Management,” “Career and 
Salary Features of the Police and Fire Services,” and “Traffic 
Administration in the New York Police Department.” How- 
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ever, since the summary volume, “The New York Police 
Survey,’ digested in Section 1 below, covers these subjects, 
the three individual Reports mentioned have not been separately 
digested here. As indicated by the title, the Report on career 
and salary covers the Fire Department as well. Since the Fire 
Department material is not covered in the summary volume 
on the police survey, the portions of the career and salary 
Report dealing with the Fire Department have been separately 
digested and appear as Section 8 of Chapter XVIII, on the Fire 
~ Department. 

Exceptionally close co-operation was received by the survey 
team from the Police Commissioner and other officers of the 
Police Department. All of the recommendations developed were 
submitted to the Department during the conduct of the study, 
and many have already been put into effect or are in course of 
installation, as indicated in the Report. In this connection, a 
series of 40 memoranda were submitted to the Police Com- 
missioner, each relating to a specific management problem. 
These cover the same ground as the Report, ‘‘The New York 
Police Survey.” 

In its action, the Mayor’s Committee has in general en- 
dosed findings of the Report, suggesting that the salary recom- 
mendations, with minor modification, be passed along to the 
Classification Unit which it has proposed be set up for imple- 
mentation of City-wide reclassification, with the reservation 
that the direct responsibility for examination and recruit- 
ment remain with the reconstituted Civil Service Commission, 
albeit with close liaison between the latter and the Police 
Devartment. 
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SECTION 1 


SURVEY OF OPERATIONS 


THE INSTITUTE OF PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION 


Among all of the great cities of this 
nation and the world, New York’s police 
defenses stand at or near the top in 
three respects. Numerical strength of 
its manpower is currently close to 
20,000 men. Cost of operation and main- 
tenance, including salaries, pensions, 
physical plant, equipment, and supplies, 
stands at a level far above the nearest 
competitors. Problems of law enforce- 
ment, while by no means unmatched 


elsewhere for complexity, are on so 


large a scale as to lift New York into 
a class by itself. 


Because New York’s police establish- 
ment is so large, its problems are often 


held to be unique. This leads naturally 
to the further conclusion that the usual 
tests of performance do not apply and 
that the policies, structure, and experi- 
ence of other forces both large and 
small have no bearing upon the methods 
that must be employed here. However, 
while large centers and smaller places 
alike have special situations that re- 
quire special treatment, they also have 
so many characteristics in common that 
police methods originating on the Pacific 
Coast are easily adapted to the Atlantic 
Seaboard, and experiments undertaken 
by small towns may hold significance 
and value for substantial portions of 
great cities. 


PERSONNEL CONTROLS 


Since the basic unit of all policing 
is the policeman, we began our survey 
with an inquiry into the manner of his 
selection, promotion, training, and disci- 
pline. By far the largest single element 
in the situation is the Municipal Civil 
Service Commission. It establishes many 
of the qualifications for police recruits, 
examines prospective patrolmen, and 
exercises a preponderant influence at all 





Digest from “The New York Police Survey,” 
by the Institute of Public Administration, July, 
1952. 


promotional stages up to and including 
the rank of captain. Its successes or 
failures in performing these vital func- 
tions therefore are controlling factors 
in the police service. 


In its handling of police selection and 
promotion, the Commission displays 
some grave weaknesses. They may be 
summarized as follows: 

(1) It does not assure that the best 
qualified applicants will be declared 


eligible for original appointment or 
for promotion. 
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(2) It is preoccupied with the in- 
terests of the job seeker at the ex- 
pense of the interests of the Police 
Department. 


(3) It is excessively slow in proc- 
essing police recruits. 

Local residence requirements under 
the restrictive terms of the Lyons Law 
deprive the City of available resources 
when, in times like the present, young 
and capable manpower is hard to find. 


The minimum age of 20 years is 
widely suspect because immaturity can 
be a menace when clothed with police 
authority. But if police are actively to 
seek able and ambitious youths with any 
large degree of success, they must 
compete with the military arms and 
with the opportunities offered by indus- 
try, commerce, and governmental serv- 
ice at the time when these young pros- 
pects become available for regular 
career employment. In most cases, that 
is not at the police minimum of 20 
years, not at the police average of 26 
years, but at 18 or 19 years. To pass 
up this opportunity for first choice is 
to wait for the misfits and the rejects to 
come looking for a job at a much later 
date. 


Police Cadets 


Youths of quite extraordinary quali- 
ties leave promising careers of many 
kinds to join our police forces. But not 
enough of them are impelled by such 
urgent preferences. If more men of 
high intelligence and sanguine tempera- 
ment really are to fill the blue ranks, 
they must be sought at high school age, 
and employed for some time at police 
tasks not requiring law enforcement 
authority; they must be schooled, 
guided, transferred, and _ rigorously 
screened by special supervisors until 
they can finally be offered as preferred 


candidates for appointment as proba- 
tionary patrolmen. 


No anxiety need arise about the op- 
portunities available for such on-the- 
job selection and training. In the pre- 
cinct stations are 626 police assignments 
as clerks, attendants, stenographers, 
patrol wagon drivers, and switchboard 
operators. Headquarters has_ several 
hundred more of the same or similar 
categories. | 


The pay of police cadets can be estab- 
lished in accord with age, experience, 
and duties performed, with substantial 
payroll economies and with pension 
funds fortified by longer years of serv- 
ice without reducing the age at retire- 
ment. But cost is a secondary consid- 
eration where the future of the force 
is concerned. 


Recruitment and Promotion 


Character investigations, like physi- 
cal qualifications, are a joint responsi- 
bility of the Civil Service Commis- 
sion and the police force, with the 
Commission holding the final decision 
in such matters. It therefore must 
shoulder most of the blame for official 
complacency in clearing men with crimi- 
nal records and disabling physical de- 
fects. Undue reliance is placed upon 
form letter inquiries. Unfavorable re- 
plies are not followed up. Criminal 
records of a wide variety, paternity 
proceedings, and other objectionable 
features are waived by the Commission 
in three-fourths of the cases in which 
they arise. 


Written examinations for patrolmen 
are little concerned with native intelli- 
gence, aptitude for police work, or 
ability to learn. They emphasize the 
three R’s, local geography and civics, 
and the rudiments of law enforcement. 
Why the latter should be included is 
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difficult to understand, since prior ex- 
perience is not required and all newly 


appointed police must attend from 8 to — 


10 weeks of instruction at the Police 
Academy. An unfavorable result of the 
information type of questions on patrol- 
men’s examinations is to force aspiring 
candidates to enroll in one of the pri- 
vately conducted cram schools for Civil 
Service applicants. Urgently recom- 
mended on the basis of successful opera- 
tion in other forces are test batteries 
for general intelligence, observation, 
memory selection, and arithmetical rea- 
soning. Despite a widely held belief to 
the contrary, such tests are not barred 
by New York State’s Constitution or 
statutes; in fact they are extensively 
employed with success by the State Civil 
Service Commission itself. 


Medical examinations are conducted 
under the auspices of the Civil Service 
Commission on a mass. production 
basis. Average time devoted to each 
candidate is only 45 seconds, with labo- 
ratory tests postponed until just prior 
to final certification. Police surgeons 
frequently reject men accepted by the 
Civil Service Commission ; but the Com- 
mission, not the Police Department, 
says the final word on eligibility. The 
records show acceptance of men im- 
paired by foot injuries, flat feet, over- 
weight by as much as 70 pounds, leg 
wounds, missing fingers or injured 
hands, defective hearing, and mental 
disorders. By negligence and by conni- 
vance, both the present and the future 
value of each complement:of recruits is 
heavily discounted at the outset. 


Physical tests are highly specialized 
and exacting and are scored on a com- 
petitive basis. Without reflecting upon 
the value of strength and agility in 
police work, the tests now applied invite 
so much specialized preparation by the 


candidates as partially to defeat their 
purpose. If placed on a qualifying, 
rather than a competitive basis, much 
of the undesirable overemphasis would 
disappear. 

The Civil Service Commission makes 
convulsive efforts to examine great 
numbers of police recruits in a single, 


elaborately staged operation. Owing in 


part to sheer weight of numbers and in 
part to complacent, time-consuming at- 
titudes by processing agencies, the vari- 
ous physical, character and mental tests 
require from 14 to 18 months for com- 
pletion by the examining units. The 
whole process could be expedited if 
police recruiting were conducted on a 
continuous basis, with highly selective 
tests applied at the very outset. 


Continuous recruiting will make pan- 
els of qualified aspirants constantly 
available for final competitive examina- 
tion on short notice. Police cadres can 
then be filled from the top of the current 
eligible list, and both the necessity and 
the temptation to draw upon the lower 
portions of stale lists will be avoided. 

An alternative approach that has 
much to commend it would consist of 
annual examinations held on fixed dates, 
with mechanical grading of tests and 
quick certification of lists, thereby 
reaching the current crop of promising 
candidates while they are still actively 
seeking a police appointment. A part 
of the present delay stems from the 
large number of aspirants who cannot 
be processed quickly, but this in turn 
is directly traceable to the fact that 
examinations are held at intervals of 
about four years, which causes a con- 
gestion of aspirants. 


A useful method of narrowing the 
field and speeding selection will be to 
require graduation from high school, 
or an equivalent education. This simple 
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rule would bar at the outset those who 
lack an aptitude for learning the varied 
subject matters of the policeman’s art, 
while preserving the availability of the 
young men and women who leave high 
school from economic necessity. 


Promotional examinations lay consid- 
erable stress upon police subjects, and 
properly so. The Police Academy oper- 
ates refresher courses at which attend- 
ance is voluntary. The program could 
have great value and significance. But 
not enough effort has gone into organiz- 
ing the subject matter to the end that 
it may having enduring value for police 
who enroll. Too often the lecture hour 
is devoted to a quiz based upon earlier 
promotional examinations. Patrolmen, 
sergeants, and lieutenants are sepa- 
rately scheduled but are likely to be 
brought together into joint session for 
common instruction. A great many 
aspirants for promotion choose to at- 
tend the special courses offered by one 
of the private cram schools. These may 
provide a desirable competition for the 
Police Academy’s efforts to offer pro- 
motional instruction. However, the 
Police Academy should be the source of 
police doctrine and the inspiration of 
-professional attitudes. 


Gross inadequacies in recruitment 
are not matters of great concern to the 
Civil Service Commission because it 
does not stand or fall according to the 
quality of the police it selects and pro- 
motes. That hazard is assumed solely 
by the Police Commissioner and his 
chief aides, who are boxed in by the 
provisions of the Civil Service law. But 
selection of the right man for the job 
in hand should not be conducted at 
arm’s length as is now the case with 
the Civil Service Commission. So unless 
the Police Commissioner is given power 
to establish and apply practical stand- 


ards for the selection of police, there 
can be no large expectation of a stead- 
ily mounting competence in the ranks, 
upon which the largest advances in law 
enforcement must depend. Conferral of 
these essential powers can be accom- 
plished without contravening the pro- 
visions of the State Constitution and 
without impairing the essential prin- 
ciples of the merit system. 
Promotional procedures for police, 
like the original selection of patrolmen, 
should rest with the Police Commis- 
sioner. Positive rather than negative 
approaches, active rather than passive 
policies, can mark a better ordered 
system of recruitment and advancement. 


To the Municipal Civil Service Com- 
mission should be reserved the role of 
testing and approving the procedures 
that are adopted by and for the Police 
Department, with plenary power to sus- 
pend the application of standards that 
do not attain acceptable levels. 

The most successful efforts toward 
building law enforcement bodies of ex- 
ceptional quality have involved freeing 
the police administrator from some or 
all of the unfavorable traditions of 
Civil Service control. This has been 
demonstrated in local, state and Federal 
police alike. It also characterizes all of . 
the forces, large and small, of England 
and Wales, Ireland and Scotland, in- 
cluding the widely heralded and much 
admired Metropolitan Police of Lon- 
don, Hire’s Civil Guard, the Royal 
Canadian Mounted Police, famed in the 
legends of the Northwest, and some of 
the other leading forces of Canada. One 
and all they rest upon the same firm 
foundation of a personnel control that 
is the abiding responsibility and con- 
cern of the chief police administrator. 

The new merit system should be ex- 
tended within the police force. It should 
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reach to the rank of inspector, as well 
as to patrolmen, sergeants, lieutenants, 
and captains, as is now the case. The 
underlying purpose in giving the Com- 
missioner his present authority to select 
higher officers from among the whole 
body of police captains is sound in 
principle; but in this City its intent 
is largely thwarted by the fact that 278 
officers holding the permanent rank of 
captain are distributed among more 
than 100 separate and distinct com- 
mands. They do not and cannot all come 
under the appraising eye of the Com- 
missioner. Hence his executive powers 
in freely selecting inspectors and deputy 
inspectors, as well as higher function- 
aries, are necessarily delegated to those 
who have a wider acquaintance among 
the eligibles, thereby setting up numer- 
ous patterns of favoritism and bargain- 
ing and intrigue that start in the pre- 
cinct stations, traverse many extraneous 
fields, and reach clear up to police 
headquarters. 

Thus the Commissioner’s essential 
control will not be diminished—on the 
contrary, it will be substantially in- 
creased—if the new merit system, 
operating under the administrative 
audit of the Civil Service Commission, 
is extended up to and through the rank 
‘of inspector. Beyond that point may 
stand a mere handful of higher officers 
—about 25 at the present time—which 
can be made and unmade at will from 
a general cadre of some 60 or 70 inspec- 
tors of permanent rank. 


The Police Academy 

Hand in hand with an improved merit 
system should go a complete renovation 
of the Police Academy. 

New York’s first police training 
school dates back a half century or 
more. For years following its inception 
it was one of the best of its kind. The 


in-service training. However, 


original curriculum for recruits has 
expanded in many ways. Thirteen 


- gchools now comprise the Academy, 


with a wide variety of specialized and — 
refresher courses for nearly all police 
arms, services, and ranks. Much of this 
represents healthy growth and a de- 
sirable extension of the sphere of 
when 
viewed from the qualitative angle, some 
grave defects become apparent, sum- 
marized in the oft-repeated judgment of 
graduates that attendance at the recruit 
school represents “just a waste of time.” 
This is a shocking commentary by 
policemen of mature years, several of 
whom have gone on to receive some of 
the highest ranks and honors that the 
Police Department can bestow. 


The judgment may be unfair. It may 
reflect the training program at its 
worst, without offsetting credits. Never- 
theless, it serves to underscore the fact 
that no matter how much the academy 
has expanded, and no matter what its 
achievements in specific fields, a large 
part of its early momentum is gone. To- 
day it stands in need of a thorough 
overhaul and a vigorous push towards 
new and higher goals. The manpower 
involved both as instructors and trainees 
is impressive to say the least. It repre- 
sents an investment that should be care- 
fully conserved, with an unremitting 
emphasis upon the quality of the in- 
struction and hence of the product. 


Probation and Discipline 


Although the Police Department 
largely neglects the probationary period 
as an essential stage in the process of 
selection, considerable difficulty would 
be encountered in doing full justice to 
many borderline cases within the pres- 
ent narrow confines of the six months’ 
probationary period. Extension to not 
less than 18 months will prove neces- 
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sary to the development of a thorough- 
going procedure. This can be accom- 
plished by simple change in the Civil 
Service rule. 


With the recent disclosures in Brook- 
lyn, many worthy policemen deplore 
the publicity and contend that the rank 
and file present no major disciplinary 
problems; they bitterly resent the 
broad, hasty, and often unjust conclu- 
sions drawn from such scandals. Others 
stubbornly contend that, even if the 
problems exist, discipline should carry 
no penalties, because fines and suspen- 
sions bear so heavily upon the offenders’ 
dependents. 


In 1928 the charges on which police- 
men were accorded a departmental 
trial totaled well over 5,000 in number. 
The intervening years witnessed an 
almost uninterrupted decline in such 
rough indexes of disciplinary action, 
with the level dropping to only some 600 
charges by 1950. Court convictions of 
police show a slow decline over the 
years, but dismissals from the service 
have gone down by 90 percent. 


Following are the summary results 
of the administrative trials of 584 in- 
dividuals, for the 20 years from 1931 
to 1950 inclusive. They represent all of 
the major cases heard throughout the 
period, plus others who had lengthy 
disciplinary records: 


Percent 


Choeges (IsMissed 226: cidiedeace escesdetecsscentes 11 
Reprimand administered ...............00008 31 
Fined one days’ pay or less ............06 37 
Fined two or three days’ pay..........ssee 12 
FINGO SAVE AGYS <PAY Hastil. Auivnssoocss ccoovese 5 
Fined 10) to 30 days! pay sie. dccsesiesssecceee 1 
Discharged, resigned or dropped.......... 2 
Pending, or filed without action.......... ] 


The relatively small number of in- 
dividuals involved might be viewed as 
offering striking evidence that the police 





force has had few offenders against 
good discipline in its ranks, but several 
factors are at work that operate to hold 


their number to modest levels. 


(1) The penalties imposed are gen- 
erally so light as to discourage police 
commanders from bringing formal 
charges against their men. Many 
disciplinary breaches are handled 
within each police command without 
recourse to the trial procedure, and 
without any record. 

(2) Some police offenders are dis- 
posed of by informal means, particu- 
larly by transfer to other duty, and 
on rare occasions by forced retire- 
ment. 


(3) Very few charges are brought 
against sergeants and almost none 
against lieutenants or officers of 
higher rank, unless and until crimi- 
nal proceedings are initiated against 
them by other public agencies. 

(4) The same striking absence of 
charges is to be noted with respect 
to extortion or other venal offenses. 
Here again is disturbing evidence of 
a policy to dispose of such irregulari- 
ties without drawing public attention 
to them. 

The extraordinary fact is that indi- 
vidual members of the force may be 
charged repeatedly with absences from 
duty, improper patrol, an occasional 
lapse into intoxication while on duty, 
assaults on citizens, and unlawful use 
of fire arms, without suffering more 
than a reprimand or the forfeiture of 
one to five days’ pay. Some offenders 
who have been found guilty scores of 
times are still members of the force. 
Some were promoted despite their bad 
records. 


HIness and Injury 


IlIness among members of the uni- 
formed forces each year costs approxi- 
mately $3.5 million in lost time. For the 
year 1950-1951, an average of 14.7 days 
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was chargeable to illness and injury. 
This rate is approximately twice as high 
as prevails in most private industry and 


it also appears excessive when compared — 


with recent rates for other police forces. 
Some of the increases are directly trace- 
able to more generous statutory pro- 
visions for sick leave. While the more 
liberal sick-leave provisions are com- 
mendable, they require tight controls 
if abuses are to be avoided. 


High illness rates represent unde- 
tected malingering and poor supervi- 
sion. A major part of this problem 
stems from faulty distribution of police 
surgeons, inadequate supervision of 
their work, and failure to establish 
standards to which surgeons must ad- 
here. 


Because of the uneven distribution 
of police surgeons, most police find 
themselves residing at points that are 
inconveniently remote from the district 
surgeon’s office, in fact as far removed 
as the City’s geographical spread per- 
mits. No surgeons whatever have offices 
in Queens and Staten Island. The 23 
district surgeons need not be increased 
in number, since the present ratio of 


surgeons to men is entirely adequate. 
But redistribution is urgently needed. 
Surgeons’ offices should be located in 
each of the Boroughs, with the ratio of 
surgeons per Borough bearing a direct 
relation to the number of police to be 
served therein. And police surgeons 
should be required to hold regular office 
hours. District health centers of the 


Department of Health, and in some in- 


stances the City hospitals, may be able 
to provide part-time facilities for them. 

To avoid future concentration of dis- 
trict surgeons in Boroughs having few 
police residents, the Civil Service Com- 
mission can specify Borough lists for 
new applicants, with an _ established 
quota of surgeons for each Borough, 
based upon an actual census of police 
residents. A review of pertinent judi- 
cial decisions indicates that such an 
arrangement will be sustained by the 
courts. 


Evidence of uncontrolled malingering 
is so common as to demand a far more 
rigorous treatment than has been ac- 
corded thus far. Police surgeons must 
understand that they are disciplinary 
officers as well as healers. 


ENFORCEMENT ARMS 


Five arms of enforcement are Se- 
lected here for special consideration. 
They embrace the three basic activities 
of uniformed patrol, traffic regulation, 
and criminal investigation, plus special- 
ized means for dealing with juvenile 
cases and for responding to emergency 
calls to assist people threatened with 
grave danger. 


Patrol Redistributions 


Uniformed patrol is the largest single 
activity of the Police Department. Two- 


thirds of the force, or 12,000 men cost- 
ing over $50 million annually in per- 
sonal services, are thus assigned. But 
because of a multitude of special duties, 
routine indoor assignments, special de- 
tails of a more or less temporary nature, 
an occasionally profligate use of police 
manpower on clerical and manual] tasks, 
and the unavoidable depletions of rest 
days and vacations and sick leave, only 
about one-half of this great reservoir 
is available for actual duty on the 
streets of the City. Even this attenuated 
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force must be distributed among the 3 
tours of duty in each 24-hour day. 


About one-sixth of the uniformed 
patrol force is motorized and served by 
two-way radio. The balance of the 
available patrol strength covers foot 
beats, operates precinct stations, and 
serves on numerous special assign- 
ments. 


Our survey reviewed a score of fac- 
tors entering into the distribution of 
patrol units—area, population, crimes, 
delinquency, accidents, school crossings, 
licensed premises, the frequency of 
public demands for police service; these 
and related matters were analyzed close- 
ly. Out of that analysis came the ines- 
capable conclusion that New York’s 85 
precinct commands and 84 station 
houses are more numerous than neces- 
sary, and that they can be reduced to 
70 precincts, each with its station. In 
addition to costs of operating and 
maintaining the physical plant of 14 
unneeded stations, a total of 180 
police of varying ranks can be released 
from administrative, records, communi- 
cations, janitorial, and housekeeping 
duties. 


An earnest effort must be made to 
assure closer supervision of patrols than 
is possible under existing plans for dis- 
posing manpower. Lieutenants are re- 
duced to the status of precinct records 
clerks; sergeants while away their time 
at precinct switchboards, on precinct 
detail, or in headquarters bureaus and 
divisions. The number of sergeants cur- 
rently assigned to patrol supervision 1s 
less than 10 percent of the number of 
separate and distinct foot patrol and 
motor patrol units—far below require- 
ments. Closing the 14 precinct stations 
will go far toward lowering this to a 
ratio of 1 sergeant to each 8 patrol units, 
but transfer of 70 of the sergeants now 


performing various nonenforcement 
duties also will prove necessary to bring 
the ratio down to a working ratio of 
1 sergeant for each 6 or 7 patrol units. 


The Department’s report of Part I 
offenses for the last eight months of 
1951 indicates that nearly 78 percent 
of these crimes were larcenies (50.2 
percent) and burglaries (27.6 percent). 
A large proportion of these offenses 
come first to the attention of the beat 
patrolman whose initial inquiries com- 
monly represent all of the pertinent 
information that is ever sought in the 
case. Screening of such reports would 
quickly establish whether a detective 
assignment might be required. This 
approach rather than the automatic 
referral of virtually all such crimes to 
detectives would contribute more suc- 
cess in investigations. 


For years New York has operated its 
radio motor patrol cars with a two-man 
uniformed crew. But on November 1, 
1950, an experiment was begun involv- 
the operation of 85 cars in 21 patrol 
precincts and on Grand Central Park- 
way with one-man crews around the 
clock. Further evaluation of the long- 
term data now available is in order. 
It is possible that one-man crews may 
be appropriate on one or two duty tours 
within a given sector even though such 
operation is not feasible on all tours. 
Extension of one-man patrol car crews 
is urged on a selective basis employing 
the same criteria used in instituting the 
experiment 18 months ago. Police are 
agreed that foot patrols yield large 
returns in suppressing street disorders, 
petty larcenies, and simple burglaries. 
Such added resources can be provided if 
patrol car crews are adjusted to fit 
requirements. 


The areas in which foot patrols may 
be advantageously extended are not 
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necessarily in the precincts where car 
crews are reduced. Thus far there has 
been insufficient recognition of this 
basic fact, with the result that men 
taken off motor patrol duty remain as 
members of the same command. 


The Midtown Squad appears to be 
unique as‘a device for providing a select 
corps of foot patrolmen. It operates 
wholly within a narrow sliver of Man- 
hattan from 31st Street to 65th Street 
and from Lexington Avenue to the 
Avenue of the Americas. But the hours 
of duty run only from 9:00 AM to 6:00 
PM and no Sunday assignments are 
made. The area includes parts of six 
precincts and four inspection divisions. 
These withdraw their foot patrol com- 
ponents from the district while the mid- 
town squad is on duty, but reassume 
their usual responsibilities for patrol 
coverage at all other times. Thus com- 
mand and responsibility shift back and 
forth by the clock. 


Moreover, the Squad’s objectives are 
not too clear. One of the stated purposes 
is to aid the traveling public at major 
terminals, but the area of the squad’s 
operations does not include nearby 
Pennsylvania Station or the new bus 
terminal. Visitors to the City are also 
declared to be a prime concern; but 
adjacent Times Square and the theater 
district are not included; nor are the 
critical night hours given any attention. 

The Squad’s district significantly con- 
sists of a segment of Park, Madison, 
and Fifth Avenues. If the undeclared 
purpose is to provide these luxury 
areas with an especially selected foot 
patrol force, the advantages to be de- 
rived fall far short of offsetting the 
structural defects that have been intro- 
duced into the chain of command. 


Sound principles of organization dic- 
tate that the Squad shall be disestab- 


lished as a separate command in the 
headquarters division, and that its 110 
officers and men shall be distributed 


~ among the 6 precinct commands with 


which the squad now operates. 


Traffic Law Enforcement 


Traffic fatalities are declining in 
New York. The peak year was 1929, 


when 1,350 persons lost their lives on 


the streets of this City. In 1951 the toll 
was less than half as great, with a total 
of 559 traffic deaths recorded. Although 
concentrations of fatalities and _ per- 
sonal injuries occur in Manhattan and 
Brooklyn, City-wide rates for accidents 
are generally lower than those prevail- 
ing in other large centers. 

By contrast, traffic moves but little 
faster than it did in the fabled days of 
horse and buggy, despite many highway 
improvements and an increasing effort 
to expedite traffic flow. New regulations 
and added facilities provide accommo- 
dations for more vehicles, so that traffic 
continues to move sluggishly near the 
saturation point. Suburban areas mean- 
while drain the City’s resources because 
newer communities are so much more 
adaptable to the motor age. 

Recent years have brought a marked 
increase in police efforts to deal with 
the traffic problem. At the present time, 
police are initiating over 900,000 traffic 
prosecutions per annum, more than half 
of them for parking violations. Over 
$4 million is exacted in traffic fines. 
The trend in summonses for parking 
and moving violations is clearly up- 
ward. Yet cases for moving violations 
are not keeping pace with car registra- 
tions and traffic growth. This could be 
due to the effects of congestion; either 
a slowdown negates speed violations, or 
police attention is diverted from efforts 
to hold down the speed of traffic to 
efforts toward speeding it up. 
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The Traffic Division comprises some 
2,400 men, or about 13 percent of the 
total personnel of the Police Depart- 
ment. Its jurisdiction is City-wide, but 
Manhattan alone absorbs more than 
one-half of its entire manpower, leav- 
ing but a thin coverage for the rest of 
the City. The Traffic Division operates 
along specialized functional lines. No 
close official contact prevails between 
the patrol precinct or division and the 
traffic precinct or district covering the 
same area, such as could result in a 
co-ordinated attack on major traffic and 
parking problems not reached by traffic 
division personnel. But street traffic in 
relation to other demands on the police 
now has become far too large to be 
effectively handled as a specialty prac- 
ticed by limited numbers. Basic police 
methods of dealing with traffic problems 
are well developed and all uniformed 
commands must apply them equally. 


At the present time the entire force 
feels the impact of heavy traffic duties. 
Within each patrol precinct traffic 
work has become the most frequent and 
at times the most important function, 
especially during daylight and early 
evening hours. Hence a major realign- 
ment of the Police Department must be 
effected in order to add to the total 
traffic effort. The aim is to increase the 
police capacity to deal with traffic with- 
out increasing the total manpower and 
equipment. This involves emphasizing 
traffic work and giving it more promi- 
nence and attention by the field forces 
operating under unified commands. 
Members of these commands will be 
neither “‘traffic men” nor “‘patrol men’’; 
they will all be members of a general 
field force with a broad—not a narrow 
—responsibility for law enforcement. 


The proposed general field force 
should give the bulk of its time to traffic 


during daylight and early evening 
hours throughout most sections of the 
City. Calibration of the speedometers on 
all field force vehicles will permit a 
sharp increase of police effectiveness in 
controlling moving violations. At night, 
primary attention will shift to normal 
patrol, investigation and crime preven- 
tion functions. 


Co-ordination can be simplified by 
clear-cut channels of communication 
and command. Through a headquarters 
staff personnel working under the 
immediate supervision of the Chief of 
Traffic, penetrating studies of traffic 
conditions and enforcement can be 
made for all sections of the City. These 
can then be translated into terms of 
programs for the general field com- 
mands in collaboration with the staff 
aides to the Chief Inspector. When such 
programs are ready for introduction, 
the respective staffs of the Chief In- 
spector and the Chief of Traffic acting 
jointly can indoctrinate division inspec- 
tors, precinct captains, and their imme- 
diate subordinates, thereby assuring 
effective execution of headquarters 
directives. 


In addition to the general traffic ad- 
ministration and planning functions, it 
will be advantageous to maintain a 
safety bureau, a permits section, a 
supervisory staff, and liaison men di- 
rectly under the Chief of Traffic. The 
Motorcycle District and the Mounted 
District can be effectively operated 
apart from the general field forces of 
the Department. The independent status 
of these two units should therefore be 
preserved. They will operate directly 
through traffic headquarters. They will 
not become a part of the general field 
force at division or precinct levels, and 
the geographic boundaries of their dis- 
tricts and precincts need not be co- 
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extensive with those of the proposed 
divisions. 

It is recommended that the Bridge 
District and Bridge Traffic Precincts 
L and N be abolished and such services 
as are not already being performed by 
the adjoining precincts be divided 
among them. This will place responsi- 
bility for co-ordinating the flow of 
traffic between adjoining Boroughs on 
the precincts best able to discharge it. 
All the overhead of the three com- 
mands (the Bridge District and Pre- 
cincts L and N) and a substantial num- 
ber of the patrolmen now assigned to 
bridges can be transferred to general 
enforcement duties. | 


Parks and other general police re- 
sponsibilities now included in the Grand 
Central Parkway Precinct may be as- 
signed to the patrol precincts which are 
readily accessible to them. These are 
set up for around-the-clock operations. 
Unified direction of traffic on the park- 
way proper may best be provided by the 
motorcycle command of the Traffic Divi- 
sion. | 


Criminal Investigations 


Successful criminal investigation 
rests upon four basic procedures: a 
meticulous recording and indexing of 
crimes committed and of police action 
taken; the development of numerous 
sources of confidential information; 
identification of persons and of traces; 
and efficient means for selecting and 
supervising detectives. 


New York was one of the leaders in 
adopting modern methods of identify- 
ing criminals and for many years its 
files were largest in the nation. While 
laboratory techniques in the examina- 
tion of traces were slow to find accep- 
tance here, the vigor with which staff 
and equipment were assembled during 


the 1930’s gave promise of an expand- 
ing acceptance of modern aids to detec- 
tion. 

The number of laboratory examina- 
tions has mounted quite steadily, but 
the demand for field search for traces 
and for identification of traces in the 
laboratory is still at a moderate level. 
The laboratory is in no sense respon- 
sible for this lag, which appears to be 
due rather to the inadequate means for 
controlling both investigations and de- 
tectives. 


When the Police Department partial- 
ly revised its crime accounting methods 
late in 1950, the proportion of cases 
cleared by arrest suffered a severe 
decline. Further changes effected in 
January, 1952, brought another sharp 
drop in clearances for burglaries and 
larcenies. These changes marked the 
end of an era when the totals of re- 
ported crimes could be rigged and the 
levels of successful investigations arti- 
ficially raised, and an end to the fre- 
quent recourse to the convenient and 
unhazardous process of “canning” crim- 
inal complaints. “Detective Can’ be- 
came a popular and legendary figure 
in some commands, because he was the 
ultimate custodian of so many unsolved 
crime reports that left no trace. 


Each year these evasive tactics be- 
came the basis for new claims of superi- 
ority, not only for the Police Depart- 
ment as a whole but more importantly 
for the detectives who were fattening 
their averages and assuring a con- 
tinuance of their extra compensation, 
through the device of suppressed re- 
ports. The new and verified record now 
shows that New York has a clearance 
level that is 50 percent below the na- 
tional averages for the numerous crimes 
against property (robberies, burglaries, 
auto thefts, and other larcenies), total- 
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ing 60 to 70,000 per annum in this City 
alone. Such comparisons are unpalat- 
able, but the important thing is that 
they have been unflinchingly faced by 
the present administration at police 
headquarters. 

The Detective Division is of impres- 
sive proportions—almost 2,200 men 
who are distributed among more than 
80 units representing 4 superimposed 
echelons of command, each with its own 
subordinate hierarchy that leaves the 
precinct detective at the bottom of a 
considerable heap of superiors. The 
amount of lateral co-ordination in- 
volved would produce utter confusion 
were it not for the convenient rule that 
prime responsibility at the scene of an 
investigation that has not yet resulted 
in an arrest shifts from patrol or other 
components to the Detective Division 
as soon as a detective of any rank ar- 
rives on the scene. However, this re- 
duces the abiding value of the precinct 
patrolman, who may be well informed 
concerning the victims, witnesses, and 
suspects in a case, and who is usually 
first at the scene through response to 
radio dispatch. 


With a highly centralized corps of 
detectives reaching down from head- 
quarters through Borough and district 
commands to the 80-odd precinct 
squads, extensive systems of status re- 
porting must be adopted. The burden 
of paper work is considerable and com- 
plaints from precinct squads are num- 
erous. But the large numbers of men 
involved, the intermediate echelons of 
supervision that are imposed, and the 
pressing need for keeping a remote 
headquarters informed by summarized 
reports, all point to a continuing need 
for these current devices, so long as 
the present scheme of detective organ- 
ization prevails. 


The necessarily wide dispersal of 
most detectives requires that adminis- 
tration of inquiries shall be thoroughly 
decentralized except for those offenses 
for which skilled. headquarters and 
Borough squads of specialists are avail- 
able. This will involve giving to the 
divisional inspectors and precinct com- 
manders the immediate control of detec- 
tive squads now operating independent- 
ly from the precinct stations. Transfer 
of the district and precinct detectives 
to divisional and precinct units charged 
with general enforcement of criminal 
laws and traffic violations will by no 
means destroy nor even dissipate the 
proved reserves of detective skill. Head- 
quarters and Borough offices of the 
Detective Division will remain intact 
under the proposal, but the need for 
shifting command responsibility for 
proceeding will cease for the over- 
whelming majority of criminal investi- 
gations. 


Selection of detectives will be im- 
proved by bringing the initial action 
firmly into the hands of local commands 
where evidences of detectives aptitude 
are first displayed. Since the usual 
forms of competitive tests fail dismally 
in identifying such qualities, greater 
reliance must be placed upon the chain 
of command to identify and recommend 
men who show promise, in order that 
they may be tested on the job. Experi- 
ence has shown that such judgments 
are more reliable when they are made 
by commanders who must themselves 
direct the talents that they undertake 
to identify. 


Juvenile Aid Policies 

Public and private agencies—police 
no less than others—vie with each other 
in trying to assure a wise and humane 
solution for the problems of delinquent 
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youths. Most of the social agencies 
have something substantial to contri- 
bute and their continued participation 
is therefore highly desirable and in fact 
essential. Yet there is no blinking the 
fact that the number and variety of 
participating groups raises problems of 
large administrative proportions. When 
the police undertake treatment of indi- 
vidual and family cases in the manner 
of a social agency, it comes into conflict 
with the private agencies, tends to hold 
on to its cases too long, and so loses its 
natural eminence in referrals—its basic 
task with children. 

Most of the specialized features of 
juvenile delinquency investigations, 
prosecutions, and referrals are handled 
by the Juvenile Aid Bureau (JAB) of 
the Police Department. Nothing should 
be allowed to obscure the fact that JAB, 
the youth squads of the Detective Divi- 
sion, and the youth patrolmen now 
operating in the police precincts are 
first and foremost the agents of law 
enforcement. Their services to youths 
who get into trouble are secondary to 
this obligation. 

The ability or willingness of private 
agencies to take cases from JAB is not 
clear at present. It is also not clear that 
JAB has made continuous and extensive 
efforts to refer all cases to agencies 
best able to assist. The New York City 
Youth Board asserts that it can take 
some cases from JAB.* Private agen- 
cles can now receive subsidies for cases 
which are referred through the Youth 
Board; neither the Youth Board nor 
the subsidies were available when the 
service unit was first established. The 
ability of agencies to take added refer- 
rals should be tested by increased re- 
ferrals by the service unit of JAB. 
Temporary assignment of specially 


*Ep. Note: An experiment on referrals is 
under way. 


trained personnel to direct and follow 
up the district referral officers will 
prove desirable during the critical tran- 


sition period. 


Long-term treatment of cases by 
J AB’s service unit should be abandoned. 
The significant fact is that JAB uses 
much the same methods in treating its 
cases aS would be employed by other 
agencies. In short, it is moving steadily 
toward the development of a profes- 
sionally trained corps of social workers. 


JAB could advantageously take over 
the duties of youth patrolmen now 
operating as parts of the numerous 
precinct commands. A new unit com- 
posed of specially trained patrolmen 
and patrolwomen may then be set up in 
J AB’s districts and charged with the sys- 
tematic surveillance of those premises, 
areas, and resorts where delinquency 
manifests itself, thereby strengthen- 
ing the systematic identification of 
delinquents and enlarging the scope 
of JAB’s coverage. Assignments to 
patrol and investigate should be made 
on a geographical basis to expedite 
work and to profit from familiarity 
with each neighborhood. 


When policies and programs for 
dealing with delinquency are more de- 
veloped, a strong case could be made 
for transferring the youth patrol and 
investigation units to the command of 
the divisional inspectors. 


Police Athletic League 


One of the media through which JAB 
approaches and maintains contact with 
the individual delinquent and prede- 
linquent is the private but quasi-public 
organization known as the Police Ath- 
letic League (PAL). Each year the 
Police Department makes public solici- 
tation of funds for this recreational 
agency. 
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PAL solicitations are inherently 
hazardous because the funds are col- 
lected and expended by police without 
public control, public accounting, or 
public audit. Cost of promotion and col- 
lection is unknown, since the youth 
patrolmen in the precincts are respon- 
sible for local businessmen and other 
propects, while JAB officers perform 
many services both directly and in- 
directly. Ugly rumors of contributions 
by gamblers and prosperous hoodlums, 
though exaggerated or unfounded, do 
not pass entirely unregarded and are 
a further factor to be weighed. 

PAL does not easily attract or hold 
the interest of delinquents, while the 
predelinquency status of many PAL 
members resides strictly in the realm 
of opinion, with no demonstrable basis 
for asserted relationships. Hence the 
crime preventive features of PAL’s 
work are necessarily an uncertain fac- 
tor. 

This leaves the strictly recreational 
aspect to be considered. The City’s 
public facilities are most impressive in 
their extent, and a question may be 
fairly raised whether police promotion 
of recreational work is justified in the 
light of unfavorable features already 
- described. Immediate de-emphasis of 
the police role is in order. The crime 
prevention task of the Police Depart- 
ment in general and JAB in particular 
is big enough and difficult enough, with- 
out undertaking this collateral respon- 
sibility for administering a separate 
recreational program. Transfer of the 
work to public or private agencies can 
be effected without causing neglect of 
that part of the recreational field oc- 
cupied by police in recent years. 


Emergency Service Division 
The Emergency Service Division is 
unique in its organization and func- 


tioning. An impressive total of 710 
police, ranging from inspector to patrol- 
man, is backed by 97 pieces of major 
equipment, including trucks, patrol 


cars, ambulances, amphibious planes, 


helicopters, and launches. All such 
equipment is serviced and maintained, 
and some of it is constructed, at shops 
manned entirely by police. Operating 
costs exceed $3,250,000 and are rising. 

When radio equipment was installed 
in precinct patrol cars, it became pos- 
sible to mobilize traffic, detective, and 
patrol forces on a scale far greater 
than the emergency service trucks could 
boast, and to a substantial degree re- 
moved the need for that reserve. The 
erews of some emergency trucks ac- 
cordingly were placed in_ specially 
equipped patrol cars where they could 
be available for response to emergency 
signals from radio dispatchers and 
also could perform the full gamut of 
police duties that arises in connection 
with motorized patrol. However, they 
are obligated to respond only to desig- 
nated emergency signals by the Com- 
munciations Division; and since they 
are not effectively subordinated to pre- 
cinct commanders, they look to the 
Emergency Service Division for direc- 
tion, which is provided only in major 
emergencies. Their doctrine is that 
they must hold themselves available for 
emergency duty and they accordingly 
avoid taking action that will require 
custody of prisoners, interrogation of 
witnesses, or appearances in court. 

A fresh start is needed, based upon 
principles of unified command, avoid- 
ance of narrow specialization, non- 
duplication of functions, economical 
use of manpower and the availability 
of all mobile units in emergency situa- 
tions. The following should be done: 


(1) Transfer 17 of the 20 emer- 
gency trucks to the Fire Department, 
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where they can be operated in the 
same manner as the rescue compan- 
ion, without adding to Fire Depart- 
ment personnel. 

(2) Retain 3 eoHTOe with full 
crews.in the Emergency Service Divi- 
sion, held on reserve for major emer- 
gencies and located in the critical 
spots covered by the emergency duty 
charts and mobilization plans. 

(3) Distribute the radio emergency 
patrols among the 21 divisional 
inspectors. 

(4) Discontinue all marine patrols 
except those conducted by launch 
No. 1 (39th Street, Brooklyn) ; No. 2 
(Ward’s Island); No. 6 (Fort 
Schuyler) ; and No. 9 (Pier A). Re- 
tain 2 launches for standby reserve. 
Any slack will be taken up by the 
U. S. Coast Guard which withdrew 
from many of its local duties when 
police elected to take them over. 


(5) Restrict the Aviation Bureau’s 
flying equipment to 2 helicopters. 
The Aviation Bureau operates 4 fly- 
ing units and has 3 more on order. 
Numerical strength is 17 officers and 
men. One-half of their flights are for 
aerial mapping on behalf of the City 
departments. The balance of their 
duties is largely in handling com- 
plaints of CAA violations. Air rescue 

- work can be performed by the U. S. 
Coast Guard which has 5 helicopters 
on order and in other respects is well 
equipped for the task. 


(6) The ambulance service now 
conducted by the Fire Department 
for its own members can serve both 
uniformed forces. 

Maintenance services should, of 
course, be adjusted to accord with these 
greatly reduced spheres of operation. 


AUXILIARY SERVICES 


Crime Reporting 

During 1933 the New York Police 
Department began active participation 
in the nation-wide crime reporting pro- 
gram. For some years the accuracy of 
its crime recording dropped to lower 
and lower levels. Repeated efforts to 
secure a closer compliance with estab- 
lished standards fell short of their ob- 
jective because of a marked laxity in 
crime records control in this City, and 
an unfamiliarity with the use and value 
of such management tools. New York’s 
crime returns were thereupon excluded 
from national tabulations by the FBI on 
the ground that they were incomplete, 
unreliable, and misleading. 


Police were obliged to arrange dis- 
tribution of the force without the bene- 
fit of even reasonably reliable figures 
as to the volume of crime for the City 
as a whole, for the individual Boroughs, 


or for divisions or precincts. Super- 
visory officers could not appraise the 
suecess of their subordinates in effec- 
tively disposing of cases, and even the 
ultimate recovery of identifiable prop- 
erty was greatly impaired. 


After months of critical examination 
of these questions by the press and by 
civic bodies, and a penetrating analysis 
of recording procedures by the office 
of the district attorney of New York 
County, a change in the police adminis- 
tration was followed in October, 1950, by 
a quick reversal of earlier attitudes and 
a long postponed effort to comply with 
accepted standards and practical re- 
quirements. With that action, the num- 
ber of certain types of reported crimes 
rose by leaps and bounds, thereby 
demonstrating the gross inaccuracy of 
previous totals. Reported robberies rose 
by 400 percent, assaults with gun and 
knife by 200 percent, larcenies by 700 
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percent, while burglaries zoomed to a 
level that was 18 times higher than that 
prevailing in 1948 and 1949. 


At the request of the Police Commis- 
sioner, we undertook to check the accu- 
racy of the new crime levels as a means 
for determining whether the partial 
measures adopted in October, 1950, 
under the preceding administration at 
police headquarters had produced a reli- 
able procedure for crime reporting. We 
found that the crime figures tabulated 
between October, 1950, and October, 
1951, were of respectable quality when 
compared with those of prior years but 
significant gaps still were in evidence at 
critical points. The Police Commis- 
sioner thereupon ordered all necessary 
steps taken to correct the situation. 


Three major changes were made: 
_ (1) Central control over all crim- 
inal complaints was effected through 
prompt recordings made at a com- 
plaint desk in the police communica- 
tions center for each Borough. 

(2) Precinct officers and detective 
squads, which are held primarily re- 
sponsible for any police action that 
may be taken, were relieved of their 
decentralized control over initial re- 
cording, thereby removing both the 
temptation and the opportunity to 
suppress the reports of many cases. 

(3) The communications and 
records facilities were lifted out of 
the Detective Division and established 
as a separate and distinct service, 
which is officially indifferent to any 
rise or fall in the amount of crime. 
The new procedures went into effect 

on January 10 and the returns for the 
first three months show some impres- 
give advances over the levels recorded 
under the partial reforms of October, 
1950. When compared with the corre- 
sponding months of 1951, the 1952 
figures show an increase in aggravated 
assaults of 47 percent, robberies 73 per- 
cent, burglaries 118 percent, auto thefts 


22 percent, and other larcenies 150 per- 
cent. 

Such impressive rises, when super- 
imposed upon the even larger increases 
that followed the 1950 reforms, do not 
represent an increase in crime but a 
vast improvement in crime reporting. 
Under these circumstances many crimes 
which would have been neglected are 
now investigated, much additional stolen 
property will be recovered, and many 
more guilty persons will be brought to 
justice.* 


Motor Maintenance 


In 1930 the Motor Transport Mainte- 
nance Division was placed under the 
general supervision of the commanding 
officer of the Police Academy. Pur- 
suant to our recommendation, the 
Police Commissioner ordered the divi- 
sion transferred to the direction of the 
fifth deputy commissioner who is re- 
sponsible for other property units. With 
an annual outlay of $2 million, including 
new cars, equipment, and _ supplies, 
rigorous controls are necessary. 

One-fifth of the division’s personnel 
is drawn from the police force rather 
than from skilled maintenance men. 
Some of the supervising and operating 
police officers have spent years at their 
present tasks and due weight must be 
given to their experience. Yet it is evi- 
dent that if more commercial back- 
ground and skill in the management 
of motor equipment were available to 
the division, substantial improvements 
would result. 

Aggravated conditions of space con- 
gestion and delays at the central repair 





*Ep. NoTE: The Committee on Uniform Crime 
Reporting of the International Association of 
Chiefs of Police has since then reviewed the 
situation and has recommended that New York 
City be readmitted to the national reporting 
system as of January, 1952. The FBI will take 
this recommendation under advisement. 
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shop on Avenue C have been largely 
eliminated within recent months, and 
with them the avoidable depreciation 
of inactive motor equipment has been 
checked. But substitution of mechanics 
for police, restoration of cost accounts 
and controls that were abandoned sev- 
eral years ago, and better scheduling in 
the new car deliveries which will obvi- 
ate the need for costly storage space— 
these still await the application of cor- 
rective measures. Motor patrol units 
are back at full strength due to expe- 
dited repair schedules, but the dollar 
losses due to lax property controls still 
persist. 

Because of the extent of operations, 
merger with maintenance operations of 
other City departments is not recom- 
mended. 


Recovered Property Controls 


The law and regulations on turning 
over seized and recovered property to 
the property clerk as soon as possible 
are not observed, and procedures de- 
signed to assure full accounting and 
control are largely by-passed. Fre- 
quently the patrol precincts do not even 
report custody to the property clerk. 
Hence the property clerk has no notice 
that a car may be standing at a precinct 
station while awaiting a claimant or 
other disposition. Some of this laxity is 
doubtless due to lack of adequate stor- 
age space for cars that do come into 
custody of the property clerk. 


Persistent inquiry failed to disclose 
that there ever has been a complete 
inventory of the property clerk’s office. 
Cash audits are made from time to 
time but there has been none since 
August, 1950. Under these circum- 
stances no assurance is offered that the 
existing property records correctly state 
the amount of property on hand. Annual 


inventories of general property and 
semiannual audit of cash held for 


claimants are urgently required. 


In a special Report to the Police Com- 
missioner dated February 5, 1952, we 
directed attention to seven particular 
respects in which property in the tem- 
porary care of the Police Department 
was inadequately protected, with essen- 
tial security measures ignored or neg- 


' lected. A number of corrective steps 


were taken immediately. But the basic 
control measures are more far-reaching 
and have not as yet been applied. In 
addition, clerks may be substituted for 
police, and the entire staff should be 
drastically reduced. 


Precinct Stations 


The Police Department currently 
maintains 120 police buildings, of which 
84 are occupied as precinct stations. Of 
these, 18 stations are obsolete, but 3 are 
among the 14 stations that can be aban- 
doned as a result of precinct consolida- 
tions proposed. However, the remaining 
15 outdated stations will have to be 
replaced in some fashion. 

Ages of these declining structures 
range between 42 and 98 years. More 
or less definite plans are afoot for re- 
placing 10 of them at an average cost 
of $426,500 for each site and building. 
But the whole record of precinct station 
planning, both in this City and else- 
where, shows that the need for such 
local headquarters is in constant flux. 
Many changes, such as shifts of popu- 
lation and transformation of neighbor- 
hoods, occur on relatively short notice 
and have an intimate bearing upon 
the need for stations. And motorized 
patrols and radio dispatch shrink the 
area of the City when emergency re- 
sponse is needed. 
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An adequate headquarters is clearly 
desirable after 47 years of growth and 
changing need, and a worthy setting for 
the Police Academy should enjoy early 
precedence. But many of the precinct 
stations cannot be replaced with any 
such long-range assurance. Some of 
them should accordingly be established 
under leases of relatively short dura- 
tion. Others must be built for the pur- 
pose, with garage, cell block and adjacent 
space for off-street parking, without 
the extensive dormitory facilities and 
locker space once required. 


Payroll Guards and Cash Escorts 


During the so-called crime waves that 
followed World War I, the Police De- 
partment guarded the payrolls of pri- 
vate enterprises and escorted cash de- 
posits while en route to banks. In the 
course of time this departure was con- 
siderably expanded, particularly during 
World War II when crime, traffic, and 
motor vehicle accidents reached low 
levels. Even with a return to more nor- 
mal conditions, the expansion continued. 
Armored cars manned by hired guards 
were afforded the extra security of de- 
tailed police. Contrary to regulations a 
radio motor patrol car with two-man 
-erew occasionally would transport a 
messenger to and from a night bank 
depository. Sometimes the amounts to 
be transported were trifling, but spe- 
cial protection was nevertheless de- 
manded and provided. 

Duration of escort assignments 
ranged from 15 minutes to several 
hours of continuous service. Benefited 
parties made voluntary payments to 
policemen so assigned, thereby under- 
mining the foundations of a sound 
discipline. 

We directed special attention to this 
situation because the uniformed patrol 
strength of police precincts throughout 


the City was siphoned off by such com- 
mitments. From 226 to 350 patrolmen 
were engaged full time on such duties. 
The assignments represented a large 
proportion of the patrolmen available 
for duty from 8:00 AM to midnight. The 
burden upon general protective re- 
sources was increasingly heavy. 

These were the underlying facts that 
we reported to the Police Commissioner 
by special Report dated January 16, 
1952. Shortly thereafter the payroll 
assignments were discontinued by his 
order. Escorts will be assigned only 
under unusual and temporary circum- 
stances. As a result, available man- 
power for general foot patrol and other 
protective duty on the second and third 
tours has been increased by 25 percent 
or more. 


Emergency Ambulance Service 

Twenty years ago this City’s emer- 
gency ambulance service was of out- 
standing quality. Factors contributing 
to its decline include: (1) Nonemer- 
gency runs have increased to such an 
extent that much of the work is mere 
free taxi service. This has reduced its 
attractiveness to hospitals interns. (2) 
A heavy demand for physicians also 
operates to divert the interest of young 
practitioners away from this one-time 
proving ground for members of their 
craft; and (3) the annual fees allowed 
by the City to private hospitals that 
provide public ambulance service are 
substantially below current operating 
expenses. 

The Hospital Council reviewed the 
situation in 1950 and concluded that 
it was not an appropriate service for 
the hospitals to conduct, that either the 
police or fire forces were better equipped 
for the purpose, and that since the 
Police Department operates the com- 
munications system, entire responsi- 
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bility for the ambulance service should 
be transferred to it. A more recent 
study made for the Mayor’s Committee 
on Management Survey* rested largely 
upon these findings by the Hospital 
Council and reached identical conclu- 
sions. 


While our survey was in progress a 
bill was introduced in the City Council 
designed to transfer operations of the 
emergency ambulance service to the 
Police Department. In examining this 
question we concluded that, whatever 
the faults in the present system, police 
operation could not cure them. Police 
operation would be extremely costly, 
and many defects of the present system 
can be corrected by other means. 


Detailed points in opposition were 
presented to the Police Commissioner 
in special Reports dated December 27, 
1951; January 11, 1952; and Janu- 
ary 21, 1952. Their conclusions were 
adopted and the views of the Police 
Commissioner were communicated to 
the Council, where plans to effect trans- 
fer of the emergency ambulance service 
were abandoned. 


Transit Police 

When New York undertook public 
operation of its Rapid Transit System 
almost 20 years ago, the Police Depart- 
ment assumed responsibility for com- 
mand of the transit police force. The 
officers assigned by the Police Depart- 
ment became subject to a dual control 
by the Police Commissioner and the 
General Superintendent of the Board of 
Transportation. The rank and file of 
transit police also found themselves 
under a similarly divided authority. 
The number of transit police increased 





*Eip. Note: See the Booz, Allen & Hamilton 
Report on hospitals, Chapter XV, Section 1. 


by leaps and bounds, while rising salary 
scales served still further to push the 
cost of subway policing to its present 


level in excess of $2.5 million. 


In 1950 the Transit Fact-Finding 
Board proposed outright transfer of 
the duty of protecting the City’s transit 
system to the Police Department.* 
Within recent months two firms of 
transit engineers also have jointly re- 
viewed the functioning of the Board of 
Transportation for the Mayor’s Com- 
mittee on Management Survey, and 
they reached a similar conclusion.** 


With these conclusions we disagree. 
The subway system is not a municipal 
department or service. In organization 
and management it resembles a pri- 
vately owned utility. The Board of 
Transportation is viewed as the agent 
of the State in regulating the work and 
conduct of its employees under a statu- 
tory grant of “all requisite and neces- 
sary authority to manage and direct the 
operation and maintenance” of the sys- 
tem “for the convenience and safety of 
the public.” The fiscal difficulties of the 
Board of Transportation should not be 
allowed to foist an improper burden 
upon the Police Department, nor to con- 
fuse ultimate responsibility for transit 
management in all of its aspects. 


Direct participation by the Police 
Department is confined to providing one 
police captain and six police lieuten- 
ants who command the sergeants and 
patrolmen of a wholly separate and in- 
dependent police agency. Admittedly 
this arrangement poses some difficult 





*“Report of the New York City Transit 
Fact-Finding Board,” May 381, 1951, pp. 53-54. 

**“Joint Report of the Engineers on the 
Organization, Methods and Procedures of the 
Board of Transportation,” by Day & Zimmer- 
mann, Inc., and Coverdale & Colpitts, Novem- 
ber 5, 1951, pp. 75-76. 
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problems of dual control, which can be 
wholly solved only by separation. 

Five of the six police lieutenants can 
be returned forthwith from such de- 
tached service and assigned to other 
Police Department duties. A captain 
and one lieutenant should be left in 
charge of the transit police until such a 
time as the Board of Transportation 
may provide a commander and deputy 
commander for its own police force. 
Thereafter the Police Department’s re- 


sponsibility should be limited to render- 
ing aid under emergency conditions, 
indoctrination of transit police, and 
occasional plainclothes details when un- 
satisfactory conditions in the subways 
require extra pressure. Relations be- 
tween the two agencies then will be 
roughly comparable with those long 
established with the Port of New York 
Authority police and the various utili- 
ties, dock, and railroad police forces 
operating in the City. 


MANPOWER AND COMMAND 


Numerical strength of the Police De- 
partment on April 22, 1952, was 19,457 
against an authorized strength of 
20,894. These totals stand at or near 
the highest point in the Department’s 
history. Various figures are presented 
from time to time by police administra- 
tors, associations of police, and occa- 
sionally by civic groups and the press, 
indicating that the Department still is 
undermanned by 500 to 10,000 men. 
Such speculations have no substance 
and need not concern us here. Nor 
should effort be expended in comparing 
ratios of police to population. Viewed 
from this angle alone, New York’s police 
quota is high. But the census totals 
reach only a little way in defining the 
task to be performed. Far more impor- 
tant are the crime rates and the volume 
of cases that must be investigated, the 
accident rate and the amount of pre- 
ventable traffic congestion. 


Some of the major indexes bearing 
upon required quotas — namely, the 
amount, distribution, and character of 
crime—have been so seriously defective 
and have so recently been placed upon 
a satisfactory basis in New York as to 
prevent any but general estimates con- 


cerning present volume and probable 
trend. There is evidence too that no mat- 
ter what the optimum size of the force, 
a considerable part of its manpower is 
not sufficiently productive, either be- 
cause of inappropriate or unnecessary 
duties, or inadequate supervision, or 
faulty co-ordination and loose organic 
relationships. 


Assignment of police to clerical and 
manual duties not requiring law en- 
forcement skills has produced both 
civic and official action at various times 
during the past three decades. Yet even 
though the number of nonpolice em- 
ployees has been enlarged, thereby re- 
leasing numerous police for protective 
duties, the uniformed ranks who per- 
form clerical and manual tasks have 
also increased over the years. Much of 
that unfavorable trend is traceable to 
the rapid growth of special staffs and 
central services characteristic of mod- 
ern police work. 


The Police Department has tried to 
soften the effects of such diversions by 
assigning those who are temporarily on 
clerical and other light duty, currently 
numbering about 400 men. But because 
the total number of clerical and manual 
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jobs is large and increasing, light-duty 
men are under ordinary circumstances 


likely to win permanent status in their 


indoor assignments. 


A job-by-job examination of services 
performed shows that in some of these 
clerical assignments law enforcement 
skill is also involved, or the operation 
must be conducted in secret, or the 
hours are unpredictable, or the display 
of police authority will be helpful in 
dealing with strangers, or a confidential 
relationship must be maintained. These 
have not been disturbed. But 1,126 
patrolmen and 29 policewomen are per- 
forming duties that could be discharged 
by nonpolice personnel at substantially 
lower scales of pay, and with far less 
inside benefits. Such substitutes would 


total 1,087, or 39 less than the present 
number of police assigned. Of them, 
684 may be cadets or light-duty men. 
The balance of 403 may be filled from 
appropriate Civil Service grades. | 

About 150 of the foregoing reassign- 
ments were proposed by us to the Police 
Commissioner in a series of special 
Reports early in 1952, and provision 


~ was made for them in the 1952-1953 


budget at an estimated saving of 
$110,000, thereby laying a basis for 
numerous other reassignments of the 
kind here contemplated. The remaining 
positions can continue to be held tempo- 
rarily by light-duty men. 

Major manpower savings described 
in preceding sections include almost 
1,000 men. The police budget estimates 


























TABLE I. NUMERICAL STRENGTH 
AUTHORIZED, ACTUAL, AND PROPOSED 
Number Jake 
Present Ranks and Grades ; Buthonted 1952 Proposae 
in 1951-1952 Strength. Strength 
Budget 

GHIOE NSROCTOR <<. <kedoseecscssecnvacsesuacss Sons evens tudcusse sos ansdeusceessinessscasssoeeaosensuesotsacs 1 | 1 
Chi6k GF DelOchives \ccccksosscsssoisascsesuas ceed cata castees tee spolhocsvestossassoscatatoncgosebaseneses 1 1 1 
Supervisory Assistant Chief Inspector ........sccecscssceeeee Sicheuasesenskstecessonaenesees 1 1 1 
Assistant Chief Inspector and Chief of Staff .........cccsscsscsesssrecsssssccscceces 1 1 _ 
Assistant: Chief: Inspector~ sscsic.sc.c.s0sssvcenssacbootsoasesoocnser’ SUodse dap dscisusennnenpcteuwsaeenes 5 5 5 
Deputy Chief Inspector ...........ssevveeees sive sodonide ths esieSudadudcas'conssthisocssnsesstorteeseesns 14 14 _ 
NEO CHONG 2c cccasonh>nss'sdsoasenne cectubeonetanseasaeescasgnageats peearesanpncetbssetenaussocugueceeavates 35 35 36 
Deputy TIRSPOClOl <iss.ciisicssoccsancescaasscncosnnnsestosreacesortee pe isbesntiaestesensesecnscatesestesntes 46 46 — 
Commanding Officer, Detective BUreau ..........ccsosesssoeseees vebes@vduseessasasreusess 1 1 

GEG ah cs ite scsieaccvsseevevkcssatveaseteccecoeeusassitesess i fuatbavadentoccenises husecasepcodeosetecayzeys 172 166 113 
GHIGEP SUL GOON. fs con ccvivoranterscshcacshccvacessncssunsesuecest best bontsbeeonl Ursssueaeesessenesssoereet 1 1 1 
De putyn GMiet Surg@O id) <kssdecessssseasesaconcesavnnsecosesensativbenoscenstcy bissvscepeseessercersnees 1 1 _— 
SUG CO a asi csezcseos ch aisavaconsscssaehsnnseancencspesseenstcevrecnestescten astue wenkensensesbanasssaptey 25 25 25 
ROSHIGONOIOGISE . citueoscvcesaatssssocessvecsccensasseesatseosonbessent eesedsssseaneescucnseisuneeseusecees 1 1 — 
PRINCIPAL -V@I@INGNIGM, cc--0.0:65hsncsscssssessessasecssstcucerssnssssasoeessucnecsensaerscoscsenssssaens 1 1 — 
PRO UE TVG ENE saccadic tc cet cats oes dooes cet dow ne dbcesceest sucues Negaustoned elses dedartvaccasevessmusccaceueete 655 603 506 
SOLQOGNE sss. cesecdccavacesosnsGocseuexe wav auesesviovosdeee thes suasecorcseuciBedecenceesessasebicesbics testeonicn 1,148 1,108 1,318 
Patrolman. and Cadet sccisccssecseccecesseseeses PO ee pre ee t a. acsicacausaecaeech hesinees 17,647 16,278 15,025 
Policewoman: Gnd, Coat c.ccvicsncissccesveeceenassscsdessansucoeswessevassesiuvannccscdMocanssgunuied 240 212 211 
Assistant Superintendent of Telegraph. ..........:.cccsssssscssssseees age tovasen Shes bance 1 1 — 
Uniformed... Force: Totals: sisscaiseaccestsctcacichsesebdecdeenaneteceessteunetadeececesooste pavenentens 19,997 18,502 17,243 
Nonpolice Employees ...........ssssee+ w ssvapdcesunsnge ne ventana stustveeseensavwadeinestadlvaateiebey 897 816 1,219 
Department Totals. ..........rcsscssccsccserssoesrsesencsesenescossonevesssessssesssensenevecsesenonsees 20,894 19,318 18,462 
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for 1952-1953 anticipate a reduction of 
150 in the authorized strength of the 
uniformed force to offset the nonpolice 
amployees who were added, and an in- 
crease of $2.5 million in estimated ac- 
cruals. These last call for a progressive 
decline in the numerical strength of 
the force equivalent to the annual cost 
of 400 police. But since no employment 
layoffs are involved, the savings will 
accrue only as vacancies occur and are 
not filled. The accruals necessarily will 
be distributed throughout the coming 
fiscal year, and as a consequence the 
number of actual deferments in filling 
anticipated vacancies must total around 
800 men of all ranks and grades. Hence 
the proposed redistributions and reduc- 
tions in total strength are almost en- 
tirely provided for in the new budget. 


If the proposed strength tables are 
adhered to in the budget for 1953-1954 
and subsequent years, the manpower 
economies here contemplated will total 
over $6 million annually. 


Table I shows the authorized, pres- 
ent, and proposed strength of the Police 
Department. The so-called authorized 
strength is a mere total of the line- 
items appearing in the Police Depart- 
ment’s annual budgets. Actual man- 
power allotments are always substan- 
tially lower, and these are imposed by 
broad and generalized estimates of ac- 
cruals from vacancies, present or future, 
which must remain unfilled. 


Current strength of the force, shown 
separately in Column 2, is a far more 
realistic figure, since it represents men 
and women for whom enough funds 
were appropriated to keep them actu- 
ally on the job. But in the process any 
elements of balance that the authorized 
strength may have had are lost. 


As Columns 1 and 2 clearly show, 
any vacancies in the higher ranks are 


filled promptly, but as the scale pro- 
ceeds downward the proportion of 
vacancies increases. Accruals therefore 
must be disproportionately realized 
from the ranks of patrolmen, and as 
these decline the ratio of officers to 
men soars. In presenting a proposed 
table of organization, as represented by 
Column 8, we have kept these related 
factors before us. The totals for patrol- 
men and policewomen then reflect the 
complex interplay of various added re- 
sponsibilities and reduced manpower 
requirements. We contemplate a total 
numerical strength of 18,462, represent- 
ing substantial additions to the quotas 
for nonpolice personnel and police ser- 
geants, and reductions in nearly all 
other categories. These last do not rep- 
resent weakened police defenses because 
the reductions represent manpower that 
either is wasted or is so inadequately 
supervised that its productive value is 
extremely doubtful. Not all of the pro- 
posed economies in manpower have been 
reflected in reduced quotas, and hence 
the actual strength available for foot 
patrol duty on the streets of the City 
can be materially increased. 


The ranks of deputy inspector, 
deputy chief inspector, deputy chief 
surgeon, commanding officer of the De- 
tective Division, and chief of staff may 
be omitted as vacancies occur because 
they will not be needed in the new 
structure of command and supervision. 
Special rates for acting ranks are 
omitted because they lead to evasions 
of the merit principle. The positions of 
roentgenologist, principal veterinarian, 
superintendent and assistant superin- 
tendent of telegraph are also omitted 
from the recommendations for the uni- 
formed force pay scale. Duties of these 
positions are not of a police character 
and have only an indirect relation to 
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law enforcement. When the present 
roentgenologist and veterinarian retire 
they should be replaced at salaries that 
conform with the City’s established 


rates for equivalent positions. The title | 


of superintendent of telegraph, now un- 
filled, may be dropped immediately. 
When vacated, the title of assistant 
superintendent of telegraph also should 
be dropped. 


A New Salary Plan 


The police budget chiefly reflects the 
number of men and women employed, 
the salary scales applying to them, and 
the City’s 75 percent contribution to- 
ward their early retirement. Equipment 
and supplies are relatively minor items 
of expense. Barring a major enlarge- 
ment of the City’s fiscal resources, police 
salaries are geared in inverse ratio to 
the numerical strength of the Police 
Department as a whole. Let the force 
increase faster than the City’s rev- 


enues, and the prospect of higher police 
salaries necessarily fades. 

Police already enjoy a position super- 
ior to that of other comparable groups. 
Their maximum salaries are not only 
higher than the average for New York’s 
citizens; they are higher than those 
received by other City employees with 
similar or superior qualifications, and 
they are higher than those received by 


police in other large cities throughout 


the world. 

Police also enjoy larger opportunities 
for higher pay through competitive 
promotional examinations or noncom- 
petitive assignments to special duties of — 
many kinds. They enjoy unusual rights 
to retire on half pay after only 20 
years of service. Such liberal arrange- 
ments involce a great deal of money; 
three-fourths of their pension contribu- 
tions are provided by the City, only 
one-fourth by themselves. Annual leave 
compares well with vacations provided 


TABLE II. A LONG-RANGE PAY PLAN FOR POLICE 


Proposed Ranks 


0-2 3-4 

Chief Inspector sicos cece cestsecssrsccoenssecce, $13,000"! $ 
Chief of Detectives ...........ccscccsssssccsscessee 10,500 
Supervisory Assistant Chief Inspector.... 10,500 
Inspector 
Chief Surgeon { susssoeaesicsadssshcwalepusdacssossse 8,500 
Captain ? 
Suraeon f aeyaditiacrkesssescseesesavanecuvenstesscécsvss> 6,650 6,850 
Lieutenant* _........ wabnssbdadccsesoscessdasessnoseusese 5,250 5,450 
SOFGEGRE  ..cscasassesieeestensse pasvieere seo ssbesusesbs 4,450 4,650 
Patrolman 
Pslivoman ! eSeadeb ukedsasesecteevedisedeenectossoe 3,650 3,850 
Cadet 

GSE” VOGE « ccccstsctesesssessetscuccatscevessorsacreoee 3,250 

And (VON: ‘ascicedsonescsncssnscacesdscerncsessuvaesrss 2,950 

Vet YOGC cecccdecessctsacsestesccssctvencccssscesores 2,750 
Ghaplaitt 2 icae eee ete meee 2,750 2,950 


Years of Service in Rank 


5-6 7-8 9-10 11-12 13-14 15-16 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
7,050 7,250 7,450 7,650 7,850 
5,650 5,850 6,050 6,250 6,450 
4,850 5,050 5,250 5,450 5,650 5,850 
4,050 4,250 4,450 4,650 4,850 5,250 
3,250 3,450 3,650 3,850 4,050 


*In all promotions the appointee will be raised by at least one increment, despite overlapping rates for patrol- 


men, sergeants, and lieutenants. 
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by private employment; but the hours 
of duty are longer than those of most 
public or private employees, and night, 
weekend, and holiday duties are un- 
avoidable. Attendance at court sessions 
is sometimes required during the hours 
provided for rest and relaxation. This 
can easily be corrected by allowing com- 
pensated time off. 


Hazards to life, limb, and health are 
higher than those encountered in seden- 
tary callings, but not so high as prevail 
among other out-of-doors workers, such 
as employees of the several Borough 
Presidents, the Department of Sanita- 
tion, or the Department of Parks. Lib- 
eral provision for disability retirement 
is assured for police who suffer injury 
or whose health is impaired, even 
though no connection with the perform- 
ance of duty is established. Security of 
tenure is absolute, and the specter of 
seasonal layoffs causes no concern to 
the policeman and his family. 


Our studies show conclusively that 
whatever equities may be involved in 
particular salary brackets, the new 
police scales recently adopted in con- 
nection with the 1952-1953 budget have 
carried the level of police compensation 
to a point where no further upward 
adjustments are required or justified. 
In short, the City has already chosen 
its police salary plan, complete with all 
ancient flaws. No room is left for alter- 
native pay levels for present members 
of the force. Therefore no pay recom- 
mendations are made for them here. 


A new salary plan is recommended, 
however, for future members. The 
scales shown in Table II are predi- 
cated upon the development of a career 
service with professional qualifications. 
Salary levels therefore match those in 
professions imposing stiff qualifica- 
tions and exacting discipline. Terminal 


rates for most ranks are higher than 
now apply and may be justified only if 
high selection and disciplinary stand- 
ards are observed. 


The plan starts with police cadets. 
The rank of patrolman becomes promo- 
tional and will not be a beginning rank 
as at present. The cost of cadet uni- 
forms and equipment should be borne 
by the City. Patrolmen should also re- 
ceive free issue of their initial] outfits, 
but be required to make replacements 
at their own expense. 


Based upon pay increment systems 
for commissioned officers in the nation’s 
armed forces, overlapping rates are pro- 
vided for the ranks of patrolman, 
sergeant, and lieutenant. Principal fea- 
tures assured are the increments to 
patrolmen over a longer period of years 
than now prevails, reaching finally to 
moderate professional levels. Similar 
extended periods for increments are 
applied to sergeants, lieutenants, and 
captains, with consequent increases in 
terminal pay and hence in pensions and 
annuities. 

Certain pay incentives may be intro- 
duced by permitting additions or ex- 
tensions in the increment system. For 
example, temporary increments of $200 
to $400 may be provided for detectives 
whose work indicates that extra pay is 
justified. As already indicated, better 
methods of evaluating detective per- 
formance must be applied if the sev- 
eral grades are to be re-established on 
a firm basis. Other specialized assign- 
ments, such as juvenile aid work, may 
be more clearly defined, filled by intra- 
departmental examination, and provided 
with additional increments for the dura- 
tion of the assignments. 

Temporary positions above the rank 
of captain are established at flat rates. 
Regular increments imply a degree of 
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permanence in tenure that is undesir- 
able in these top administrative posi- 
tions. 

Since the new pay plan is not in- 


tended to apply to present members of. 


the force, it will only gradually replace 
existing salary schedules as present 
members retire and are replaced. For 
_ this reason; some years must elapse 
before it comes wholly into effect. Pay 
rates shown, therefore, are wholly 
prospective and will necessarily be sub- 
ject to possible further changes in 
dollar values. 


No salary plan should be permitted 
to obscure the need for City job re- 
classification, including both police and 
fire services. It is quite apparent that 
any system, no matter how carefully 
adjusted, will soon be invalidated by the 
current practice of granting midseason 
“spot” raises to preferred individuals 
or groups. 


A Reorganized Structure 


This City’s record shows that non- 
professional and professional police 
administrators have succeeded or have 
failed in about equal proportions. But 
the tenure of police leadership still 
leaves much to be desired. In an entire 
half-century only two Commissioners 
have served a full five-year term or 
more. Brief terms can impede growth 
and development, delaying many needed 
improvements. It does not follow, how- 
ever, that Police Commissioners should 
be so strongly fortified in their posts 
that official discipline or popular dissat- 
isfaction cannot reach them effectively. 
A longer tenure should come only by 
a recognition that police management 
is a practical art that flourishes on 
experience. 


Through the years the police struc- 
ture has adhered closely to an arms 


and services plan of organization, with 
no real aid from the general staff prin- 
ciple. But increases in numerical] 
strength long ago reached a point where 
the simple addition of new levels of 
command alone could not provide effec- 
tive means for securing unity of action. 
Hence unless the general staff concept 
can be successfully introduced and ap- 
plied, the force will continue to be 


_ handicapped by an organization that 


does not match its size. 


The force started with two deputies, 
but the number, now seven, has been 
expanded beyond all reason. No com- 
mon feature characterizes the deputies. 
Some have had police experience; others 
have not. Deputies range far and wide 
in varied roles and official combina- 
tions. They command enforcement units 
(License Division and Juvenile Aid Bu- 
reau), preside at departmental trials, 
operate supply services, direct special 
staff work (Legal and Engineering 
Bureaus), “co-ordinate community 
needs,” and conduct inquiries into com- 
plaints made to the Police Commis- 
sioner. Certain of them supervise detec- 
tive operations, traffic enforcement, and 
police conditions in one of the five 
Boroughs even though, as deputies, they 
are not in the chain of command for 
these activities, nor enjoy any means 
to make their supervising effective. 
Other duties that are more character- 
istic of deputies consist in serving as 
executive aide to the Police Commis- 
sioner, and in representing him in an 
ex officio capacity on numerous boards 
and committees. 

Under our proposed scheme of or- 
ganization, the seven deputy commis- 
sioners will be reduced to three, four, 
or five, depending upon circumstances. 

A first deputy commissioner, who 
serves as executive aide to the Police 
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commissioner and performs specially 
assigned tasks, will also supervise the 
analysis unit, performance budgeting 
staff, the Department Secretary (public 
relations), Bureau of Public Morals, 
and the supervisory and investigating 
unit; he will direct investigations into 
complaints affecting the police force 
and serve as Acting Commissioner in 
the Commissioner’s absence from the 
City. 

A second deputy commissioner will 
stand next in line of temporary succes- 
sion. He will conduct departmental 
trials and supervise units handling legal 
matters, personnel records, the Medical 
and Surgical Bureau, the Police Acad- 
emy and related activities, personnel 
investigations (preservice, promo- 
tional, and disciplinary), procedures 
for selection and promotion, and light- 
duty assignments. 


A third deputy commissioner for 
supply and related activities will super- 
vise police units responsible for ac- 
counting, contractual services, payrolls 
and related records, and the purchase, 
sale, temporary custody, maintenance, 
storage, and distribution of property in 
the hands of the police for whatever 
reason, including maintenance of plant 
and structures; motor transport main- 
tenance division; custodian of head- 
quarters building; cartography office; 
distributing rooms; motor, signal and 
communications equipment; printing, 
office supplies, fuel, uniforms, and 
weapons. Responsibility for old crime 
records now tied in with property man- 
agement should pass to the recently 
established unit for communication and 
records. 


Either a fourth deputy commissioner 
or an assistant chief inspector may 
Supervise the License Division as now 
constituted. 


Either a fifth deputy commissioner 
or an assistant deputy inspector may 
supervise the Juvenile Aid Bureau and 
conduct the highly important relations 
with public and private agencies that 
are equally concerned with the welfare 
of juveniles. 


Under the present police organiza- 
tion, there are two major function- 
aries: (a) the Police Commissioner, 
who directly supervises most of the 
auxiliary services and special staff 
units; and (b) the Chief Inspector, 
who commands virtually all the law 
enforcement arms. Such double-domed 
patterns of control are awkward and 
troublesome at best; at their worst they 
are mischievous and destructive in their 
effects. The proposed scheme of organi- 
zation restores the Police Commis- 
sioner to general and direct command 
of arms and services alike. Under this 
arrangement the Chief Inspector may 
properly be designated as the Commis- 
sioner’s executive officer for the general 
field force and allied enforcement units. 


Another notable weakness in present 
organization is the subdivision of local 
field command along specialized func- 
tional lines—patrol, traffic, and crim- 
inal investigation in particular having 
their own separate echelons of com- 
mand. Specialized supervision reaches 
far out to field installations where these 
arms work side by side, in the same 
areas and often in the same buildings, 
but are responsible to separate func- 
tionaries back in Borough and head- 
quarters offices. This results in nar- 
rowly functioning patrol forces, a 
shifting of responsibility for local in- 
vestigations, and a fatally weakened 
front for controlling costly traffic prob- 
lems of first magnitude. 


Precinct captains now have a general 
responsibility but a dwindling force 
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with which to execute it. Because of 
public pressures, they must assign most 
of their second tour men (8:00 AM to 
4:00 PM) to traffic duty, parking con- 
trol, moving violations, regulating the 


traffic flow at school crossings and 


elsewhere, which absorbs much of the 
patrol strength; but other precinct men 
on the same or other tours of duty 
scarcely participate in a traffic problem 
that reaches into every part of the City 
and threatens to strangle its circula- 
tion. Throughout the City, but particu- 
larly outside Manhattan, the specialized 
traffic squad is spread more and more 
thinly in order to cover this widening 
breach in the police lines. 

Similar defects hamper criminal in- 
vestigations, most of which are covered 
in the first instance by precinct patrol 
cars. Thereafter the responsibility for 
going forward may shift so as to 
weaken the original drive behind police 
intervention. Low performance records 
in criminal] investigations tell the story 
of investigative failures despite some 
superbly qualified units at detective 
headquarters and on the Borough staffs. 
Specialized detectives are needed when 
special skills are involved, but tens of 
thousands of run-of-the-mill investiga- 
tions must receive more attention from 
more men if better results are to be 
achieved with these inconspicuous but 
nonetheless important cases. 


Consolidation of field forces into 
divisional commands could mobilize a 
larger manpower for the most common 
types of law enforcement and, through 
temporary concentrations, could mul- 
tiply their general effect. . 


Under existing circumstances, the cry 
is always for more and more men. When 
they are provided, as they have been 
repeatedly, the larger aspects of crime 
and traffic problems remain unsolved 


because new specialized units and new 
echelons of command continue the nib- 
bling process instead of being boldly 
and aggressively marshaled for frontal 
attack. A general field force will pro- 
vide flexibility in the use of manpower 
that narrow specialization now pre- 
vents. It will permit tactical concentra- 
tion and deployment on the days, at the 
hours, and in the places that effective 
regulation may demand, almost to the 


exclusion of other duties. The night 


hours in turn build up criminal chal- 
lenges that must receive sharp atten- 
tion. Morals violations, from bookmak- 
ing to dope peddling, are in the hands 
of a relatively small number of pur- 
veyors who could not long withstand 
the organized strength that a general 
field force could rally against them. 


Traffic, crime, and public morals 
control all require skilled operatives, 
and these the Police Department has in 
unusual numbers and quality. They can 
be effectively employed by divisional 
commanders operating under the guid- 
ance of plans and co-ordination from 
the Chief Inspector and his staff. With 
overwhelming components of manpower 
on hand when and where needed, the 
Police Department will be in a position 
where its law enforcement policies can 
actually be enforced. The traditional 
information gathering and general sur- 
veillance procedures of circulating 
patrol need not be neglected. But 
neither should their monotonous and 
unproductive repetition be permitted to 
distract the attention of routine patrol- 
men from other, equally important 
tasks. Patrols are now conducted by all 
enforcement agencies, but nearly al- 
ways for narrowly specialized objec- 
tives. Most narrow, perhaps, are those 
of the 40 radio emergency patrol cars 
already mentioned. 
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Under the proposed organization the 
Chief of Traffic will command traffic 
arms and services that are necessarily 
specialized and held separate and apart 
from the general field command. These 
include two mounted squadrons, three 
motorcycle precincts, the bus permits 
and safety bureaus, and the brake and 
safety appliance squads. The duties now 
performed by patrol and traffic units 
will become the obligation of the far 
more numerous and effective general 
field force into which the bulk of both 
patrol and traffic components will be 
combined. 


The specialized Detective Division 
will operate much as it does at present, 
through its 17 Borough squads dis- 
tributed among 7 Borough offices. Its 
21 district offices and 82 precinct 
squads will be incorporated in the divi- 
sional and precinct commands of the 
general field force. 


The seven Borough commands now 
placed over patrol divisions and pre- 
cincts will disappear altogether from 
the scheme of organization proposed, 
since they will have no supervisory 
function to perform. Any value they 
may now have in reducing the span of 
control over 21 patrol divisions is offset 
by the added echelon of remote com- 
mand that they interpose between head- 
quarters staff and field commanders. 
The Chief Inspector’s staff can easily 
provide more supervision and more 
co-ordination than is afforded by the 
present Borough commands. 


Under the new setup, divisional in- 
spectors will need the support of large 
numbers of men in the continuous daily 
exercise of full and general command 
powers within their several areas. Pre- 
cinct captains are in charge of local 
areas, but the inspectors must marshal 
and deploy all resources continuously 
and at will. Precinct lines now are 
artificial obstructions that are hurdled 
in emergencies or under conditions af- 
fecting the entire area. They should 
never be allowed to acquire the restric- 
tive characteristics of jurisdiction. The 
authority of the inspectors commanding 
divisions, if freely exercised and guided 
by staff aides to the Chief Inspector, 
can introduce new elements of decen- 
tralized and generalized strength into 
an overcentralized and overspecialized 
police system. 


A corps of staff aides to the Chief 
Inspector can do much to assure co- 
ordinated traffic control, criminal inves- 
tigations, and routine patrol activities 
by the numerous units of the general 
field force. Other units supervised by 
the Chief Inspector as executive officer 
will include the mendicant squad, the 
Emergency Service Division, also the 
special staff units (Bureaus of Orders, 
Special Orders, Plans and Operations, 
and Correspondence) now attached to 
the Chief Inspector’s office, and the 
Engineering Bureau, now supervised by 
the first deputy commissioner. 

Other units will continue in their 
present direct relationship to the Police 
Commissioner. 
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SECTION 2 


ACTION OF THE MAYOR'S COMMITTEE 


(1) The Mayor’s Committee on Man- 
agement Survey has received and trans- 
mitted to the Mayor and the public the 
Report of the Institute of Public Admin- 
istration on the survey of the Police 
Department, prepared under the direc- 
tion of Bruce Smith and entitled “The 
New York Police Survey.” In addition, 
separate monographs entitled “Crime 
Records in Police Management,”’ 
“Career and Salary Features of the 
Police and Fire Services,” and ‘‘Traffic 
Administration in the New York Police 
Department” were also transmitted, and 
AQ memoranda covering many of the 
subjects dealt with in the New York 
Police Department Survey were sub- 
mitted directly to the Commissioner by 
the Institute of Public Administration 
during the course of the survey. These 
technical supporting studies and memo- 
randa were not submitted to the Mayor’s 
Committee on Management Survey for 
approval and are not covered by the 
action of the Committee or the Com- 
mittee’s letter to the Mayor. 


In transmitting “The New York 
Police Survey” to the Mayor, the Com- 
mittee endorsed the findings and the 
major recommendations of that Report 
with specific comments and exceptions 
as stated in the memorandum, “Action 
of the Committee,” transmitted to the 
Mayor and made available to the public 
on October 20, 1952. This action of the 
Committee followed complete agreement 
with the Commissioner of Police as to 
the 12 recommendations which are now 
being installed, or have been accepted 
in principle, and as to the need for fur- 
ther consideration by the Commissioner 


- They 


and the department of the remaining 
recommendations of the consultants. 


(2) Nine groups of the survey’s pro- 
posals are already in effect or in the 
course of adoption and _ installation. 
include: (a) vastly improved 
crime reporting and restoration of New 
York’s crime statistics to a standard 
that is acceptable to the Uniform Crime 
Reports; (b) an accelerated motor main- 
tenance that raises the number of mo- 
tor patrol units in active service; (c) a 
wide variety of property controls and 
security measures for the property 
clerk’s office; (d) elimination of the 
lengthy delays on police switchboards 
that had greatly impaired police effec- 
tiveness in responding to crime alarms; 
(e) an officially approved program for 
substituting 450 stenographers, clerks, 
mechanics, and laborers for police who 
are now assigned to such duties; (f) 
discontinuance of the costly and unnec- 
essary assignments as payroll guards 
and money escorts; (g) a marked stif- 
fening of disciplinary policies in police 
trials; (h) abandonment of plans to 
turn the emergency ambulance service 
over to the Police Department; and (i) 
rejection of the proposal that the Police 
Department assume exclusive responsi- 
bility for law enforcement on the City- 
owned and -operated rapid transit lines. 


Three other groups of proposals have 
been approved in principle by the Police 
Commissioner, although no action has 
been taken as yet to put them into effect. 
Included are: (a) a radically revised 
training program for all police ranks; 
(b) an extensive plan to reduce man- 
power losses through administrative 
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controls over sick leave, disability, and 
‘etirement; and (c) the proposal for 
large reductions in the objectives and 
manpower of the emergency service 
division. This last proposal has been 
approved in principle, but final adop- 
ion will be withheld until the prospect 
for war or peace is clarified. Meanwhile 
steps will be taken to assure that the 
amergency service patrol crews are 
more effectively employed in general 
law enforcement duties. 


All of these 12 areas of police man- 
agement are important, and some of 
them are critically so. They will intro- 
luce or improve numerous and varied 
controls over personnel and property, 
raise the standards of police service at 
all levels, extend the factual bases for 
executive decisions and policies, sub- 
stantially enlarge the manpower avail- 
able for active law enforcement duties, 
expedite and increase police response 
tO emergencies of all types, reduce the 
unit cost of police protection, and give 
the citizens the confidence that comes 
from accurate crime reporting. 


(3) Still awaiting study and review by 
the Police Commissioner are the espe- 
clally important proposals of the Report 
concerning the structural organization 
und staffing of the Police Department, 
and the distribution and functioning of 
some scores of interrelated units that 
are charged with uniformed patrols, 
traffic control, criminal investigation 
and detection, and juvenile aid. As to 
these no official commitment has been 
sought. Since they will involve a major 
reorientation of official policies and out- 
look, the police administration is entitled 
to more time in which to study their 
requirements and implications. 


Among these far-reaching recom- 
mendations requiring study are the plan 
for a corps of police cadets and a major 





realignment of Civil Service patterns, 
new salary scales, capital outlays for 
police structures, and the leasing of pre- 
cinct stations in areas that are subject 
to rapid social changes. 


(4) We insist that the survey Report 
taken in its entirety is a splendid en- 
dorsement of the program of moderni- 
zation on which the New York Police 
Department is now launched under its 
present civil and professional leader- 
ship. 

Those who have taken a few phrases 
here and there out of context with 
which to stigmatize the entire Depart- 
ment have misinterpreted the Report as 
a whole. No matter how good a depart- 
ment is, it can always be improved. The 
presentation of a program of improve- 
ment is no derogation of a department 
unless the department refuses to recog- 
nize the need for progress and fails to 
take action. In the case of the Police 
Department the action which has al- 
ready been taken and is now contem- 
plated is proof to the Committee that 
the Department knows where and how 
it can be strengthened and that it will 
take vigorous action. This will make a 
famous police organization even better. 


(5) In our judgment, the time has now 
come for just such an effort to restore 
the effectiveness of the police force and 
to provide a larger security for life and 
property in this city. Nearly all of our 
citizens will join in approving that pur- 
pose, although opinions may differ wide- 
ly as to the means by which it may be 
advanced, as was shown at the public 
hearings on the police Report. Some of 
the problems are admittedly difficult. 
The police survey Report analyzes each 
one and reviews the methods that offer 
promise of leading to solutions. 


(6) The critical issue of police morale 
is examined from many angles. In mate- 
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rial rewards and benefits New York 
City has done more for its police service 
than has been attempted in most other 
cities; but despite these generous and 
costly additions, police morale has been 


depressed, although it is, we believe, 


improving. 

A serious pay problem has been cre- 
ated because of unduly heavy payroll 
deductions and because of the recruit- 
ment of men with advanced family re- 
sponsibilities at entrance pay rates 
designed for younger men. 

Some basic changes demand atten- 
tion. As an ideal, only the best of youth- 
ful police recruits should be selected 
from the many thousands who apply 
for appointment. Training for all ranks 
must be lifted above the monotony and 
routine that too often afflict it. Promo- 
tion up to the rank of inspector must be 
made on a full competitive basis of tech- 
nical knowledge, practical experience, 
past performance, and demonstrated 
fitness for command. Existing discipli- 
nary powers must be exercised. Until 
these things are done, there can be no 
swelling pride of craft, no implicit con- 
fidence in fellow officers, superiors, and 
subordinates, and hence no high morale 
to give life and inspiration to the neces- 
sary basic arrangements for organiza- 
tion and command. 

(7) Better police protection also will 
depend upon new patterns of patrol dis- 
tribution, a more rapid response to all 
types of emergency calls, more success 
in investigations, and greatly expanded 
programs for dealing with each day’s 
duties and problems. More and better 
control of crime and street traffic, a 
widened and strengthened front for the 
faltering attack on juvenile delinquency 
—these are goals for the entire police 
force, not for narrow segments of it. To 
achieve them will require additional 
quotas of manpower at certain critical 





points and some far-reaching changes 
in administrative structure and organi- 
zation. 

(8) Mere additions to the police com- 
plement without reference to the sound- 
ness of enforcement policies, or the 
means employed to marshal and deploy 
effective police strength, can fall far 
short of attaining objectives. This has 
been demonstrated over and over again. 
Diffusion of police among nonenforce- 


~ ment tasks has become so extensive that 


very substantial adjustments in police 
quotas can be realized during the cur- 
rent fiscal year. The manpower that is 
now misdirected or wasted exceeds by a 
considerable margin the added compo- 
nents that are clearly required for the 
various enforcement arms. Thus the net 
result will be more police at the busy 
intersections and on the back streets, 
but far fewer police engaged in clerical, 
mechanical, and minor nonenforcement 
tasks. Duties that do not contribute 
their full share to attaining safety and 
security must be modified or discon- 
tinued. 

(9) Of particular importance will be 
the strengthening of foot patrols in 
those areas, on those days, and during 
those hours that require close surveil- 
lance. Mechanized patrol we have, and 
in sufficient quantity, but the equally 
essential services of foot patrol and 
traffic point-duty have been increasingly 
neglected. They can be restored at once 
with the aid of manpower that is now 
tied down on unproductive tasks. Such 
an extensive program cannot be accom- 
plished without careful preparation. A 
few parts of it, particularly those relat- 
ing to personnel controls, will require 
amendment of local laws. Others will 
involve changes in police regulations. 
But nearly all lie within the present 
broad authority and official discretion 
of the Police Commissioner. 
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(10) We especially commend the sur- 
vey’s proposals for a corps of police 
cadets that will tap new sources and 
improve the current recruiting and fu- 
ture leadership of the force. In addition 
to the duties suggested for the cadets 
in the survey Report, it is the belief of 
the Committee that cadets can be sub- 
stituted for traffic and motorcycle offi- 
cers in the enforcement of parking 
meter regulations and in the issuance 
of traffic tickets in restricted areas. We 
also earnestly direct the attention of the 
executive and legislative branches of the 
City to the urgent need for a better 
merit system for selecting and promot- 
ing policemen. This need for modern 
personnel practices has become evident 
in other parts of the City’s service, but 
the situation with respect to police is 
especially compelling and the opportu- 
nities for large improvements are un- 
usually attractive. 


In view of the City-wide Civil Service 
reform program presented by the 
Mayor’s Committee on Management 
Survey, we believe that the responsi- 
bility for carrying out the competitive 
Civil Service examinations for the Police 
Department should be handled by the 
Department of Civil Service rather than 
directly by the Police Department, al- 
though we agree with the police survey 
Report that the examinations should be 
developed and the tests given with much 
greater participation by the personnel 
officers of the Police Department. Such 
a reform is in accordance with our 
recommendations for the whole person- 
nel system of the City. We agree with 
the Commissioner that the selection of 
inspectors should remain entirely within 
the jurisdiction of the Commissioner, 
as was in fact the recommendation of 
the survey Report. 


The Committee believes that as to the 
issue of complying with medical quali- 
fication, the decisions of the Police Com- 
missioner and of the Fire Commissioner 
Should be final and that on the issue of 
character and moral qualification, the 
Police Commissioner should be given 
plenary authority to reject any appli- 
cant certified by the Civil Service Com- 
mission, authority to be exercised only 
in accordance with standards prescribed 
by the Commissioner in regulations ap- 
proved by the Mayor. 

(11) In view of recent public discus- 
sions, we call attention to the highly 
specific recommendations of the survey 
for strengthening the impact of the 
Department upon its major problems of 
crime and traffic control. While the sur- 
vey Report was completed before the 
recent strengthening of the Department 
by action of the Mayor and the Board 
of Estimate, these recent changes in no 
way lessen the significance of the rec- 
ommendations of the Report for the 
more effective use of its professional 
manpower. As the Report indicates, the 
“front line” strength of the Department 
will be increased ultimately when all of 
the recommendations of the report are 
carried into effect as follows: 


(a) Uniformed men to be released 
of clerical and mechanical duties 
through the substitution of other 
Civil Service classifications and 
the addition of cadets .......... 


(b) More effective deployment 


Elimination of unnecessary 
duty assignments .......... 360 


Reductions in emergency serv- 
ice GIVI STOM ope k Ste done Fs 316 
Consolidation of 15 precincts 
and 2 patrol divisions ...... 180 
Reorganization of detective 
OIVUSVOW, ee cd 221. 


Reduction of certain quotas, 
overdue retirements, and ter- 
mination of civil defense duty 
upon completion of organiza- 
UCTS REINS ie GBS ee Ree ae a 


1,100 


452 1,529 


—_— 


Total strengthening of 
“frontline” police activities 


———_— 


2,629 
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The number of new clerical employ- 
ees required to release uniformed men 
under these three recommendations was 
set at 1,088 by the Survey Report. 


The major changes suggested under 


a, with the exception of the addition of 
cadets, are now being installed, and 
progress is being made also under D. 
These changes will greatly strengthen 
the effective force of the Police Depart- 


ment. It should be noted also that . 


improvements in general supervision, 
more effective medical services, and 
sick-leave control will add from 500 to 
600 men to the working force in com- 
parison with past practices. 

(12) In accordance with its policy, the 
Mayor’s Committee takes no position 
with regard to the specific pay rates rec- 
ommended in the survey Report for the 
uniformed forces, although we believe 
that the seven-step biennial increment 
plan proposed has much to commend it. 
We refer this as well as the rate sched- 
ules to the classification and compensa- 
tion unit, the creation of which the 
Committee has recommended. 

(13) We call attention to the fact that 
the table on numerical strength pre- 
sented on page 46 of the Report is not 
intended as a recommendation as to the 
final total top strength of the Depart- 
ment, but rather as a table of proposed 


assignment of ranks assuming a total 
force as provided for in the original 
1952-53 City Expense Budget. While 
the Committee feels that the force must 
be enlarged, we concur in the conclusion 
of our consultant that the exact size of 
the force cannot be determined with 
any reasonable certainty until the now 
accurate crime, arrest, disposal, and 
other records are maintained for an- 
other year or more after the force is 
redeployed more effectively as recom- 
mended in the Report. 


(14) The Mayor’s Committee acknow]l- 
edges its appreciation to Commissioner 
Monaghan and to the chief deputies and 
officers of the Department for their 
unfailing co-operation throughout the 
course of this survey. The vigor with 
which the Commissioner has proceeded 
to put into operation many of the most 
important recommendations of the sur- 
vey and the Committee’s endorsement 
of the survey following our many con- 
ferences with the Commissioner and 
with Bruce Smith, the director of the 
project on behalf of the Institute of 
Public Administration, are the best 
recognition we can present of the 
quality of the survey and of the 
extraordinarily effective, co-operative 
relationships maintained between the 
consultants and the Department. 
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EXPLANATION OF ESTIMATES 


The consultant’s estimates of the 
effect of their recommendations have 


not been totaled because of the over-_ 


lapping of recommendations. The esti- 
mates of the effects on the 1953-54 
Expense Budget were made by the Com- 
mittee’s Headquarters Staff after con- 
sultation with the City Budget Bureau, 
and they reflect, in addition to modifica- 
tion of the consultants’ recommenda- 
tions, time lags required to put the 
recommendations into effective opera- 
tion, recommendations already adopted 
and put into effect and reflected in the 
1952-53 Expense Budget, and reserva- 
tions as to the magnitude of the con- 
sultant’s estimates of revenue and of 
savings. Capital savings recommended 
by the consultants will not generally 
affect the 1953-54 Expense Budget. 


Chapter IV. Finance 


The major revenue and State aid recom- 
mendations of the consultants are not included 
in this table. They are reviewed in detail in 


Chapter VII, Volume I. 


In this table are reflected only those Finance 
Project recommendations of an administrative 
nature that would effect either economies of 
administration or revenue increases from 
existing sources through better administra- 
tion. These are of a different character from 
the recommendations involving new sources 
of revenue. 


The estimate shown for 1953-54 is made 
up of two items: from improvements in ex- 
cise tax administration and the employment 
of additional staff, $4 million; and from in- 
creasing the ratio of assessments on certain 
underassessed properties, $1 million. 


Placing water revenue on a revised “service 
at cost” basis, suggested as a management 
recommendation, would increase City reve- 
nues by not less than $9 million annually. 
We regard this as a revenue recommendation 
rather than as an administrative recommenda- 
tion, although it might have been placed in 
the latter category and included in this table. 


Chapter VI. Personnel 


A. Pensions—The consultants’ estimate of 
operating savings is for the eleventh year 
after putting the recommendations into effect. 
The savings are largely the result of the 
recommended change in Police and Fire 
Departments pension contributions, since rec- 
ommended administrative economies are off- 
set by the cost of providing pensions for the — 
employees of cultural institutions. Because of 


the one-year lag in providing for pensions in 


the budget, there will be no savings in 
1953-54. 

B. Personnel Administration—The expen- 
diture estimate is based on the consultants’ 
recommendations that Civil Service Commis- 
sion expenditures be approximately doubled, 
but because of the difficulty in recruiting 
competent personnel, only one-half of the 
eventual expenditure is expected to be re- 


flected in the 1953-54 Expense Budget. 


C. Classification and Pay—The Griffen- 
hagen estimates on the cost of instituting their 
plan of classification and pay are not applic- © 
able in view of cost-of-living increases granted 
since their study, and of the changes which 
will be made in their plan as a result of the 
work of the Formal Hearings Board and the 
work of the proposed Classification Unit, and 
are therefore not included in the table. The 
consultants had estimated that it would cost 
the City $15.6 million to put their plan into 
effect and, in addition, to give all employees 
whose salaries would then be one or more 
steps below the maximum, a one-step in-grade 
increase in salary. This figure is net, after de- 
ducting the present maintenance allowances 
which amounted to $9 million at the time of 
the study. After the portions of salaries in 
excess of the recommended maximums are 
eliminated by retirements or resignations, the 
consultants estimated an eventual reduction 
from the foregoing of $5.1 million. The cost- 
of-living raises recently granted included about 
$25.8 million for the employees covered in the 
Griffenhagen study. Nevertheless, because 
inequities still remain, and because employees 
would still have to be given increases to bring 
them to the next step rates, Headquarters Staff 
has estimated roughly that some $6 to $8 
million would be required if the Griffenhagen 
plan were superimposed upon the present pay 
structure. 
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Chapter VII. Licenses 


The consultants’ estimate of additional reve- 
nue is based on an increase in license fees. 
The operating savings come from recom- 
mended changes in operating procedures. The 
City, upon recommendation of the Bureau of 
the Budget, has already adopted increases in 
license and permit fees estimated to increase 
revenue $3.7 million, and the Bureau has pro- 
posed additional increases amounting to $1.4 
million. (The foregoing do not necessarily 
correspond to the types of increase recom- 
mended by the consultants.) 


The $1.4 million shown in the 1953-54 
Expense Budget column is made up as follows: 
$1.0 million pending proposals by the Bureau 
of the Budget, and $0.4 million for operating 
economies which can be achieved by 1953-54. 
It is estimated that increased dumping charges 
will yield $.4 million in 1953-54, 


Chapter VIll. Records Management 


A. City Register—The consultants’ esti- 
mate is for the year after installation (the net 
saving for the year of installation, after allow- 
ing for the cost of installation, is estimated 
at $54,000) and assumes that the cost 
(estimated by the consultants at $319,000) of 
microfilming present records would be met by 
Civilian Defense. The estimate of 1953-54 
assumes that such cost will not be met by 
Civilian Defense, provides for additional costs 
of installation, and allows for the difficulty of 
utilizing released space immediately. 


_ B. Other Departments—The consultants’ 
estimates are based on a City-wide projection 
of the operations of five pilot departments. 
The revenue is from the sale of waste paper, 
the recurring savings from released office 
space, and the nonrecurring savings from re- 
leased filing equipment. Since the nonre- 
curring savings and revenue have already 
been realized and full utilization of released 
space will require considerable time, no effect 


on the 1953-54 Budget is expected. 


Chapter IX. Office Mechanization 


The consultants’ estimates are for the year 
after installation. Although it is estimated that 
installation can be made in 1953-54, no 
budgetary savings for that year are indicated 
because of equipment costs and extra per- 


sonnel costs necessarily incurred during the 
period of installation. 


Chapter X. Fuel Consumption 


The consultants’ estimate is net of fixed 
charges and maintenance costs and includes 
the cost of the recommended Engineering 
Supervision Bureau for two years. The gross 
savings mentioned by the consultants is $1.6 
million. The required investment as given by 
the consultants ($4.2 million) includes the 
estimated cost of the bureau ($146,250 an- 
nually) for two years and is amortized over 
a 10-year period. Refiguring on the basis of 
not including the cost of the Engineering 
Supervision Bureau in the amount to be amor- 
tized, but taking that cost as a yearly expense, 
yields a net saving of $0.8 million for each of 
the first 10 years and $1.2 million thereafter. 
Because of the time required to establish the 
Engineering Supervision Bureau and to imple- 
ment the recommendations, no effect on the 
1953-54 Expense Budget is expected. 


Chapter XI. Transportation 


A. Organization and Operation — The 
consultants have estimated those economies 
which it should be possible to effect “within 
a year or two” at $15.4 million, of which about 
$7 million has now been achieved. One million 
of this is the result of a reduction in engineer- 
ing costs charged to capital account’and, there- 
fore, although recurring, only indirectly 
affects the operating accounts. Also included 
is $2.45 million for the transfer of transit 
police to the Police Department, which would 
not be a net saving to the City. However, these 
savings are gross of recommended expenditure 
of approximately $6.4 million annually for 
five years for deferred maintenance and $5-6 
million annually for five years for rehabilita- 
tion of signal and other facilities. In addition, 
the consultants recommend that $10 million 
be expended annually for 39 years for the 
replacement of rolling stock. Leaving aside 
the recommended expenditures for replace- 
ment of rolling stock, the net savings for 
1953-54: after the deductions mentioned would 
be nil, if not negative. 


B. Power—The consultants estimate that 
by 1959, when the modernization program 
recommended would largely be completed, 
annual savings in operating cost of approxi- 
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mately $16.3 million would be possible and 
that these savings would increase thereafter. 
The estimated savings for the period 1952- 
1959 are placed by the consultants at $54.7 


million. However, these estimates do not con- 


sider the fixed charges on the capital program 
of $239.5 million required to make the econ- 
omies of operation possible, and are based 
on a comparison of the cost of generating 
the required power with the currently avail- 
able equipment (assuming that were pos- 
sible), with the cost of power generated by 
the modernized plant. In addition to the 
$239.5 million for power plant modernization, 
an expenditure of $85.6 million for repair and 
modernization of switching, substation, and 
other power facilities is urged as absolutely 
imperative. (The recommendations do not in- 
clue the cost of facilities which would be re- 
quired by the proposed Second Avenue line. ) 
No comparison of the cost of City-generated 
power and purchased power is offered because 
of the present indefinite utility rate. The 
$16.3 million annual savings estimated by the 
consultants reduces to $7.2 million based on 
data given in the consultants’ Report, but giv- 
ing effect to fixed charges. On the same basis 
(i.e., after allowing for interest and amorti- 
zation) the consultants’ estimate of the aggre- 
gate saving for the period of 1952-1959 is 
reduced from $54.7 to $18.5 million. 


It should be stressed that the consultants’ 
estimates are based on the admittedly ficti- 
tious assumption that the current City facili- 
ties could generate the required power. Per- 
haps a more valid comparison might be made 
between the cost of generating power in the 
modernized plant as recommended by the 
consultants, and the cost of purchasing the 
required power. Such a comparison shows no 
advantage in generating power as compared 
with purchasing power at present rates— 
rates which, however, will inevitably be raised, 


probably sharply. 


Chapter XII. Water Supply 


No estimates in the table concern the con- 
troversy over the Hudson River versus the 
Cannonsville project as a source of supply. 


The consultants’ estimate that there could 
be approximately a 300-mgd. reduction in the 
City’s water-requirements through universal 
metering and adequate leakage control, with 
about one-half of the total reduction coming 


from each method. Expressed in terms of 
reservoirs and dams thus not required but 
now definitely planned (Cannonsville), the 
capital savings are $60 million for each 
method. The consultants also estimate $3.0 
million additional revenue could be obtained 
by regular testing of existing meters, many of 
which now underregister consumption. 


A. Leakage—According to the consultants, 
adequate leakage control would require an 
additional expenditure of approximately 


~ $500,000 annually. It is estimated about one- 


half of the additional inspection force can 
be recruited in time to effect the 1953-54 
Expense Budget. 


B. Universal Metering—None of the addi- 
tional revenue from universal metering is in- 
cluded in 1953-54. Expense Budget column 
because of the time required to install meter- 
ing. However, $0.2 million additional revenue 
from the testing of existing meters is obtain- 
able, allowing for additional staff and the 
testing of only a part of existing meters the 
first year. 


Chapter Xill. Education 


The consultants’ estimate is the result of a 
series of management recommendations. Not 


all would be attainable in 1953-54. 


As to construction and the capital budget, 
the consultants (1) presented a list of six 
schools not needed as planned, estimated at 
$12,461,700, but recommended that the funds 
thus saved be immediately invested in other 
needed schools; and (2) outlined new 
management procedures and organization for 
dealing with future construction planning and 
execution. While it was insisted that this 
would produce important economies in the 
future, no specific estimates were indicated. 


While the Mayor’s Committee on Manage- 
ment Survey took the position that the Com- 
mittee would not pass on the individual 
schools, we note that important changes were 
made by the Board of Education and the 
Board of Estimate in line with the survey 
recommendations. 


The Mayor’s Committee endorsed the rec- 
ommendations on construction procedures and 
organization and forwarded its action to the 
Board of Education and the Mayor in 1951. 
The action then taken produced demonstrable 
savings in school construction costs which 
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have been reported by the Co-ordinator as not 
less than $3.6 million in the 1952 program 
alone. This was an 8.5 percent saving in the 
face of a general rise in building costs of 5 
to 6 percent. Similar or greater annual econo- 
mies in school construction costs will continue 
in future capital programs as the result of 
this one management improvement. This is 
not included in the above table, as the table 
lists for 1953-54 only the Expense Budget. 


Chapter XIV. Welfare 


A. Medical Care—By complying with cer- 
fain provisions of the Social Security Act, the 
City would be able to make use of the 
“pooled fund” method of providing for 
medical care. The consultants estimate (this 
astimate was made after their original Report 
was published) that use of this method, par- 
icularly if all possible nursing and hospital 
sare are included, would result in the indi- 
cated additional revenue to the City from 
Federal grants. The operating saving is the 
result of procedural simplification which 
should be possible under the “pooled fund” 
system. However, State action is required be- 
fore the City would benefit. Because of the 
1ecessary intergovernmental negotiations, no 
effect on the 1953-54 Expense Budget can be 
»xpected. 


B. Finance and Accounting—The con- 
sultants give two mutually exclusive estimates 
of savings: (1) by the State’s assuming 
responsibility for welfare administration, bill- 
ing the City for payments under the present 
formula, but bearing the administrative costs 
itself; or (2) by procedural economies under 
the current intergovernmental arrangements. 
The action of the Mayor’s Committee sup- 
ported the latter. The estimates as given are net, 
that is, they give effect to State sharing, which 
would cut the effective net gain to the City by 
80 percent. The estimated effect on the 
1953-54 Expense Budget is only slightly less 
than the long-term estimate. However, it 
should be noted that many of the recom- 
mended changes require State approval. 


Chapter XV. Hospitals 


The consultants’ estimate of nonrecurring 
revenue is based on the collection of delin- 
quent accounts and represents a reduction of 
$4.2 million from their earlier estimate. The 





recurring revenue is net of the recommended 
additional personnel and is based largely on 
charging employees for meals at cost. The 
operating savings and investment savings re- 
sult from the recommended concentration of 
custodial patients in lower-cost facilities and 
from revision of admissions procedures. 


The effect on the 1953-54 Expense Budget 
is entirely the result of partial implementation 
of operating economy recommendations. No 
allowance is included for the collection of 
delinquent accounts, because practically full 
recovery will already have been made during 


1952-53. 


Chapter XVI. Health 


A. Program and Administration — The 
consultants estimate increases in expenditure 
of approximately $800,000 annually for 
fluoridation and $200,000 for minor changes. 
The figures in the table are net, that is, they 
vive effect to State sharing. The cost of 
fluoridation is not included in the 1953-54 
figure, because the Mayor’s Committee with- 
held full endorsement pending further engi- 
neering and cost studies and departmental 
economies. 


B. Organization and Management—The 
consultants’ estimates of procedural economies 
were considered not attainable in the immedi- 
ate future by the Mayor’s Committee except to 
a minor degree through mechanization. 


Chapter XVII. Sanitation 


The consultants’ estimate of operating 
savings is based on recommendations for 
abolishing section stations and motorizing 
supervisory personnel. The investment saving 
is based on recommendations for a downward 
revision in the incinerator program because 
of lower population and cost estimates. The 
estimate of the 1953-54 savings allows for 
economies already achieved and the time re- 
quired to implement others. It should be noted 
that the consultants also estimate that ade- 
quate measures of operating performance 
might result in a 10 percent reduction in the 
payrolls involved. Since this estimate was 
based on the general experience of the engi- 
neers and the needed techniques were not 
identified in the Report, it is not assumed to 


be attainable in 1953-54. 
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Chapter XVIII. Fire 


A. Personnel—The operating savings are 
estimated on the basis of a comparison of the 
consultants’ staffing recommendations and the 
Fire Department’s current manpower, not its 
desired manpower. Since the reduction in 
staff would be made through retirement and 
resignation, only a part of the reduction could 


be accomplished by 1953-54. 


B. Training—This is based on the con- 
sultants’ estimate of the additional personnel 
required for an adequate Fire College, but it 
does not include the cost of more adequate 
quarters. 


C. Organization and Management—The 
consultants’ estimate of operating savings is 
the result of a series of management recom- 
mendations, including the assumption of the 
responsibility for theater fire safety by the 
owners. The capital savings result from the 
elimination of the proposed Brooklyn head- 
quarters. The 1953-54 estimate allows for the 
time required to effect some economies and 
proposals for transfer of personnel released 
from some unnecessary duties to other 
assignments. 


D. Equipment—The table does not include 
figures on required modernization of fire ap- 
paratus and equipment and necessary replace- 
ment of hose. 


A 10-year planned modernization program 
for land apparatus, equipment, and hose was 
drawn up with the help of the Fire Depart- 
ment and representatives from other inter- 
ested departments (Budget, Purchase, and 
Comptroller’s Office). Extensive moderniza- 
tion and replacement would have been re- 
quired, quite aside from any survey for 
efficiency and economy in operation. The cost 
of hose, a substantial part ($0.9 million) of 
the total requirements, is urgently needed to 
come within the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters’ recommended 8-year limit on 
hose age. Based on the Hutson recommen- 
dations as to staff and number of companies, 
the total program would call for $7.8 million 
over the 10-year period compared with $10.6 
million if the staff and number of companies 
advocated by the Fire Department were used. 
In the first two years the expenditure under the 
Hutson plan would be $0.9 million less than 
under the Fire Department plan. 


For marine equipment, the consultants’ 
recommendation : would call for a capital 
expenditure of $4.6 million over the next six 
years, after which one fire boat would be 
replaced every six years at about $1.5 million 
per boat. This program, however, was not 
formally adopted by the Mayor’s Committee, 
which recommended further technical exami- 
nation of the matter. 


Chapter XIX. Police 


The consultant’s estimate is based on the 
acceptance of the normal and excess “accru- 
als” as adopted in the 1952-53 budget, and 
the best possible deployment of the strength 
of the force thereunder. Almost all the pro- 
posed redistributions and reductions were 
provided for from the financial standpoint in 
the 1952-53 budget, though some still remain 
to be achieved. Those attainable in 1953 are 
estimated at $0.5 million. 


Headquarters Recommendations 


Expenditures for strengthened management 
are based on recommendations in Volume I, 
Chapter II, of the Mayor’s Committee Report. 
The amount estimated for 1953-54: is less than 
the $5 million recommended in Volume I 
because of the time required to recruit com- 
petent personnel. 


Based on exploratory studies in five depart- 
ments, Headquarter’s Staff has estimated that 
a 71% percent reduction in payroll can be 
achieved for the 1953-54 Expense Budget by 
an intensive manning-table analysis along 
lines outlined in Volume I, Chapter III, of 
the Report, exclusive of Fire, Police, teaching 
personnel, Health, Hospitals, Courts, Sanita- 
tion, Welfare, and Transportation. The total 
payroll for all other departments, including 
an apportioned cost-of-living increase, is $156 
million, exclusive of pension costs. On this 
basis the possible, immediate “belt-tightening”’ 
savings would be $11.7 million. This figure © 
should be considered an absolute minimum 
in view of possible reductions in the depart- | 
ments listed above. which, while they have 
been studied by the consultants of the Com- 
mittee, may be capable of economies in areas | 
not reviewed by the consultants, as suggested, 
for example, in the Trundle Report. 
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POPULATION OF NEW YORK CITY 


In 1950 the population of New York 
City was 7,891,957. From 1940 to 1950, 
the population of New York City in- 
creased by 436,962 or 5.9 percent. While 
this increase is a substantial number it 
is the smallest percentage gain in the 
recorded census figures in 150 years. 
Even numerically, the gain is the small- 
est for New York since the decade of 
the 1860’s. 


The relatively small net gain in the 
population is particularly significant 
since it occurred in a decade when the 
birth rate was extremely high and the 
death rate was at an all-time low. In 
fact, the net gain was smaller by 
142,709 than the excess of resident 
births over deaths during the same 
period. This indicates that 142,709 more 
persons moved out of the City than 
moved into it during the decade. This 
negative migration balance, the first in 
the City’s history, may mark a turning 
point in the City’s population. 


Composition and Shifts of the 
Population 


In 1900 the City’s population was 
young; the average age was 25. By 
1950 the average age rose to 34. Chil- 
dren under 15 declined in proportion 
from 31 percent to 22 percent during 
the half century. At the other end of 
the age scale, those of 65 and older 
increased from 3 percent to 7 per- 
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cent. From 1940 to 1950 the age 
group 15-24 decreased by some 130,000 
persons. These changes in age compo- 
sition were similar to those occurring 
in the total population of the country. 

The non-white population of the City 
showed an increase of 298,000 or 62 
percent during the decade. The white 
population increased by 139,000 or 2 
percent. 

The non-white increment was due 
largely to in-migration rather than to 
the natural increase. The excess of non- 
white births over deaths during the 
decade was 71,000 while their balance 
of migration was 227,000. 

During the decade 1940-1950 the 
white population of New York City (ex- 
clusive of foreign migration) showed 
an excess of out-migration over the in- 
migration, with a “deficit” of 547,000. 

Foreign immigration into the City 
during the decade numbered 220,000, 
while the number of New Yorkers leav- 
ing the United States was 43,000, re- 
sulting in a positive balance of foreign 
migration to New York City of 177,000. 
The net migration balance, foreign and 
domestic, of the white population was 
a “deficit” of 370,000. 

The data on in-migration from 
Puerto Rico are as yet incomplete. It 
has been estimated that the number of 
Puerto Ricans who came to this City 
since 1940 and did not return to their 
homeland was approximately 145,000. — 

The actual volumes of in-migration 
and out-migration were much greater 
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than is indicated in the net changes in 
the population. 

The incoming groups came largely 
from the South, from Puerto Rico, and 
from European countries. The outgoing 
families moved primarily to the sub- 
urban communities within the metro- 
politan area. Thus, while the pace of 
growth of the City’s population has 
slackened, Greater New York is con- 
tinuing to grow at a faster rate than 
the country at large. 

The shifts of population within the 
City are of greater practical signifi- 
cance than is the net change in the total 
population. The outward movement of 
the population from the densely built-up 
central districts to the outlying residen- 
tial areas within the boundaries of the 
City has continued during the past 
decade in spite of the rising cost of 
home construction and the frozen rent 





situation which tend to discourage such 
mobility. These population movements 
create needs for schools, health and 
sanitation services, and transportation 


- facilities. 


The outlying districts of Flushing 
and Jamaica East, Queens, and the 
Westchester district of the Bronx 
showed the largest gains, from 22 to 


52 percent. On the other hand, the dis- 


tricts of Brownsville, Bushwick, Wil- 
liamsburg, Greenpoint, Red Hook, and 
Sunset Park of Brooklyn, and the 
Southwest area of the Bronx, and the 
West Side of Manhattan have lost popu- 
lation. Parts of the East Side of Man- 
hattan, which in previous decades lost 
population, reversed the trend and 
showed gains during the past decade as 
a result of large scale redevelopment 
projects. 


POPULATION FORECASTS FOR 1960 AND 1970 


Since 1910, estimates of the popula- 
tion growth of New York City have 
generally proved to be overoptimistic. 
In 1922, for example, the Board of 
Water Supply estimated that the 1950 
population would be 9,735,000 and the 
1970 population 12,694,000. As recently 
as 1937, the Regional Plan Association 
estimated that in 1950 the City’s popu- 
lation would be 8,841,000 or about one 
million greater than the actual figure. 

The constant error of past forecasts, 
in the direction of overestimates, was 
particularly true of estimates made by 
municipal departments. Since larger 
populations mean larger programs with 
larger budgets, the tendency to over- 
estimate is understandable. The general 
assumption was that the City’s growth 
would continue at the rapid pace of 
preceding decades. 


Several historical factors have, how- 
ever, contributed to the slowing down 
in the pace of the City’s population 
growth: world conditions, particularly 
World Wars I and II; Congressional 
legislation restricting foreign immigra- 
tion; the economic depression; and the 
long-range decline in the birth rate. 

The growing congestion and poor 
housing in the older sections of the 
City were other powerful factors re- 
sulting in an outward movement of 
families toward the outlying sections 
and suburban communities, particularly 
with the development of rapid trans- 
portation. While the metropolitan area 
continued to grow at a rapid rate, the 
City’s growth began to lose momentum. 

In spite of the complexity of the 
problem, reasonable forecasts of the 
future population may be made. These 
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estimates, however, must not be solely 
an extension of the population trend of 
the past decades; they must be devel- 
oped inductively on the basis of esti- 
mates of the major sources of popula- 
tion growth: the natural increase and 
the balance of population movement 
into and out of the City. 


Forecasting the Natural Increase 


It is reasonably certain that the 
City’s death rate will remain close to 
the level of recent years. The annual 
death rate in 1930-39 averaged 10.6 
per 1,000 population; in 1940-49 the 
rate declined to 10.3 per 1,000, and the 
fluctuations have been within a very 
narrow range. The gradual prolonga- 
tion of life resulting from medical 
progress has been apparently outbal- 
anced by the constantly increasing num- 
ber of the aged, among whom the death 
rate is obviously high. The best that 
could be expected is that in the 1950’s 
the rate would show a slight decline, 
similar to that of the preceding decade. 
The death rate for the decade would 
thus: be at the level of 10 per 1,000 or 
about 80,000 per year. Beyond 1960 it is 
likely that the death rate will gradually 
increase, when the present bulge in the 
age group 40-59 advances to the 60-79 
year level. As far as its net effect upon 
the future growth of the City’s popula- 
tion is concerned, the death rate is a 
neutral-to-negative factor. 


_ As far as the birth rate is concerned, 
however, the factors are more numer- 
ous and complex and the potential fluc- 
tuations more pronounced. Neverthe- 
less, it is possible to examine the basic 
factors and to make some reasonable 
estimates. 


First is the question of whether 
the high birth rate of the 1940’s will 
continue. The annual number of births 








in this City rose from a low of 98,507 
in 1986 to a high of 171,174 in 1947. 
That spectacular rise was due to four 
primary factors: 


(1) The birth rate in the 30’s was 
abnormally low because of the de- 
pressed economic conditions. Young 
people were reluctant to undertake 
the responsibilities of marriage and 
those who did marry refrained from 
having children. In many instances, 
marriages and births were merely 
postponed to take place at a future 
date when living conditions improved. 


(2) The economic improvement in 
the 1940’s accompanying war produc- 
tion resulted in a marked increase in 
marriages and births. These were 
further augmented by the marriages 
and births which had been postponed 
during the 1930’s. 


(3) The regulations regarding the 
draft for military service exempting 
husbands, particularly fathers, from 
military service induced many to 
marry at an earlier age and to have 
children at a shorter interval after 
marriage than prevailed in prior 
years. 


(4) Several forms of aid by the 
government served as further encour- 
agement of a rise in the marriage 
rate and birth rate. Free maternity 
care was given to wives of men in the 
service (EMIC), in addition to 
family allowances. Veterans’ benefits 
included financial assistance for edu- 
cation. Young veterans anxious to 
continue their education were no 
longer deterred from marriage and 
raising a family. Tax exemptions for 
dependents and the extension of 
social security were other contrib- 
uting factors. 


Thus, the marked rise in the birth 


rate during the 1940’s resulted from the 


concurrence of economic, social, and 
political factors. It must therefore be 
viewed as a temporary bulge, encom- 
passing some of the postponed - births 
from past years as well as some “bor- 
rowings” from the future. Marriages 
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consummated at an earlier age than 
usual in the 1940’s would otherwise have 
taken place during the 1950’s. The same 
applies to births. There is no indication 
that couples marrying at a younger age 
tend to have larger families. On the 
contrary, sociologists have shown that 
couples of any social-economic level 
generally decide upon the number of 
children they wish to have and usually 
have them at an early age. On that 
score alone it would be reasonable to 
expect a marked decline in the birth 
rate in the next decade. 

In spite of the spectacular increase 
of births in the recent past there has 
been no change in the prevailing pat- 
tern of family size. The increase was 
primarily in first births of newly 
formed families. There has also been 
some increase in second and third 
births, representing the trend in the 
American family and the emerging atti- 
tude against one-child families. 

An analysis of the wave of births in 
this City during the period 1935-1949 
indicates that while the number of first 
and second births rose consistently the 
proportion of third and fourth births 
remained relatively unchanged, while 
those of higher order (fifth and over) 
actually declined from nearly 10 per- 
cent of the total in 1935 to less than 
5 percent in 1949. In 1935, the first, 
second, and third births constituted 83 
percent of the total; in 1949 these were 
90 percent of all births. The incidence 
of very large families is continuing to 
decline. 

Within the relatively narrow span of 
two decades the prevailing birth rates 
may have a complementary relationship, 
so that an abnormal deviation during 
one decade is followed by a “corrective” 
deviation in the opposite direction. The 
relationship between the two decades of 
the 1980’s and 1940’s appears to be of 


this nature. For prediction purposes, 
therefore, the whole period rather than 
the last decade should be taken as a 
base to reduce the effect of short-range 


- fluctuations. 


The Korean Situation—The peak in the 
birth rate was reached in 1947. The 
subsequent decline, thus far, has been 
moderate and fluctuating. The begin- 
ning of the Korean situation in July 
1950, set into motion again a substan- 
tial increase in marriages and births. 
The effect upon the marriage rate was 
immediate. Prior to July 1950, the num- 
ber of marriages was somewhat below 
the corresponding figures of the previ- 
ous year. But during July, August, and 
September 1950, just following the out- 
break of the Korean conflict, marriages 
in this City exceeded those of the previ- 
ous year by over 1,000 each month. 


The impact upon births was regis- 
tered exactly 9 months later. During 
the months of March through May 1951, 
the number of births exceeded those of 
the corresponding period in the previ- 
ous year by more than 1,000 per month. 

The effect of Selective Service policies 
and the public announcements of the 
deferment of married men and partic- 
ularly of those having children was 
thus clearly indicated in the marriage 
and birth records. For the present, the 
effect appears to have run its course. 
Marriages increased for each month of 
the second half of 1950 and in January 
and March of 1951. But during the six- 
month period April through September 
1951, the number of marriages was con- 
sistently lower than in the correspond- 
ing months of 1950. | 

The trend of births showed a similar 
pattern, though the effect was regis- 
tered at a later date. During the first 
half of 1951 there were 5,732 more 
births than during the same period of 
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the preceding year. But during the 
third quarter of 1951 the number of 
births was slightly lower than the cor- 
responding figure in 1950, and there is 
reason to expect a decline in 1952 with 
some acceleration of the declining trend 
throughout the decade. 


In the light of the above, the estimate 
of the birth rate for the 1950’s is that 
it will approximate the average rate of 
the past two decades, or a rate of 16.3 
per 1,000 population. This will result 
in approximately 1,312,000 births. 


The estimate of the death rate, as 
stated previously, is that it will be at 
the level of 10 per 1,000, or approxi- 
mately 805,000 deaths for the decade. 
The natural increase for 1950-59 will 
thus be approximately 507,000. 


Forecasting the Migration Balance 


During the past decade foreign im- 
migration into the City numbered 
219,618 and emigration 42,915. The net 
addition to the City’s population from 
this source was thus 176,703. Since the 
volume of foreign immigration into the 
United States is rigidly controlled by 
legislation, it may be assumed that the 
number to be admitted during the 
1950’s will be similar to that of the past 
decade unless modified by Congressional 
action. 


Domestic migrations present a more 
difficult problem because of the lack of 
primary data and the following factors 
determining the volume and direction of 
such population movement: the availa- 
bility of jobs at good pay, the availa- 
bility of housing accommodations at 
reasonable cost or rental, convenient 
transportation from the place of resi- 
dence to the place of work, and in the 
case of young families, the availability 
of adequate school facilities near the 
place of residence. 





The facilities for transportation, 
more than any other single factor, in- 
fluence the volume and direction of the 
City’s population growth. Rapid transit 
at low cost is the life blood of the me- 
tropolis; it made the City what it is 
today. Without it, upper Manhattan and 
the Bronx as well as Brooklyn and 
Queens would have remained sparsely 
populated. An illustration of arrested 
growth because of the lack of rapid 
transit is found in the Borough of 
Richmond. The time required to get to 
work rather than the distance was the 
determining factor in the development 
of the various communities which con- 
stitute New York City. Parkways and 
the facilitation of traffic are related fac- 
tors, having a direct bearing upon the 
City’s ability to hold its population and 
to attract families from other commu- 
nities. 

However, this is more than outbal- 
anced by factors which make for out- 
migration, such as congestion of traffic 
and transportation, shortage of hous- 
ing, noise, and overcrowded schools. 
There is also the sociological observa- 
tion that once the economic and social 
status of a family has risen it tends to 
move away from the old environment. 
Thus, immigrants tend to concentrate 
in the congested areas of the City, but 
their descendants tend to spread out 
into sparsely populated areas. The same 
applies to those who come from rural 
areas to seek a better life in the City. 


The trend of suburbanization con- 
tinues, drawing people from the large 
City to the outlying communities with 
the promise of combining the advan- 
tages of City and country living. 


In the past, the balance of the move- 
ments into and out of the City was 
positive, but in the last decade the 
balance of domestic migration was 
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negative, resulting in a loss to the City 
of 319,412 persons. 


Since the negative balance of the last 
decade took place in a period of high 
income and full employment, it seems 
reasonable to expect a continuation of 
the trend. Domestic migration during 
the 1950’s should not show a loss 
greater than that occurring in the 1940’s 
—an out-migration excess of approxi- 
mately 319,000 persons. 


Forecasting the Population of 1960 


The estimates of the 1960 population 
are based on the following figures 
(rounded out to the nearest 1,000) : 


The natural increase, births in excess of . 





COCA NES ios eee oes eSacoe sotinusesiece deacveeuscncsomest 507,000 
Foreign immigration in excess of emigra- 

ROW Sonera cn aea bans Pes acesetene cob tacasceensbacucede ess 177,000 
Domestic out-migration in excess of in- 

GIREGITOMNOM “occccaeessceccese coc sosuccessrsesesensssvscerece —319,000 
Nefe gain for 1950-99) 2.3... .c0-ssaveessasponcsceees 365,000 
NO SO SQ OUlatiOn <2y.ucievecccorssceeweavaneoencesaes 7,892,000 
Estimated population for 1960 ............ 8,257,000 


Estimates for 1970 are even more 
precarious, but following the above rea- 
soning, it is likely that for the 1960’s 
the natural increase will be about 





330,000, based on a birth rate of 15 and 
a death rate of 11 per 1,000, and the 
foreign migration balance will probably 
be reduced to one-fourth of the gain of 


- the 1940’s, or 45,000. Domestic migra- 


tions, continuing the negative trend, 
will probably show a loss of about 
480,000 (or 50 percent higher than in 
the 1940’s). The net change will be a 
decrease of approximately 105,000. The 


1970 population would thus be 8,152,000. — 


A drastic reversal in economic con- 
ditions or a worsening of the interna- 
tional situation is likely to have an 
adverse effect upon the City’s popula- 
tion growth. However a marked liberal- 
ization of immigration policy would 
be reflected in New York, and an un- 
precedented program of improvements, 
including the introduction of rapid 
transit facilities to the Borough of 
Richmond, connecting it with Manhat- 
tan and Brooklyn, as well as to the 
remote areas of Queens, combined with 
effective solutions to the problems of 
traffic congestion, may very well reverse 
the present trend and inaugurate a new 
period of expansion. 


SCHOOL ENROLLMENT 


According to the 1950 census, enroll- 
ment in all schools, public and non- 
public, of the age groups 5 through 17, 
numbered 1,105,700. In the City’s public 
schools, the September 1950 enrollment 
in all grades, kindergarten through high 
school of the same age groups, 5-17, 
numbered 846,443. In other words, of 
the total population age 5-17 enrolled 
in schools, 77 percent are enrolled in 
public schools and the remaining 23 
percent attend non-public schools. — 


Among those of age 5-18, corre- 
sponding to the elementary school level, 


the number enrolled in all schools was 
794,400, while the public school enroll-— 
ment of these age groups was 616,457, 
or 78 percent. Of the age group 14-17, 
corresponding to the high school level, — 
the enrollment in all schools numbered 
311,300 while those in public schools 
numbered 229,986, or 74 percent. Thus, 
among elementary school pupils attend- 
ance at non-public shools constitutes 22 
percent of the total, while among sec- 
ondary school pupils non-public school — 
enrollment is 26 percent of the total. 


Compared with 1940, the number of 
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children age 5-13 enrolled in all schools 
in 1950 showed a decrease of 3 percent. 
This decline is particularly striking 
since the total number of children age 
5-13 increased by 2 percent during the 
decade. There was a decrease in the 
incidence of school enrollment; of the 
total group, 85 percent were enrolled in 
school in 1950, compared with 89 per- 
cent in 1940. 

Since compulsory school attendance 
does not apply before the age of 7, 
it is possible that the decrease in school 
enrollment was concentrated in the 
group of age 5-6. Because of the over- 
crowded conditions in the schools, it is 
likely that a relatively larger number 
of youngsters were kept out of the kin- 
dergarten in 1950, as compared with 
previous years. 

In the public schools of the City, the 
register in the kindergarten, including 
children under 5, increased from 40,969 
in 1940 to 51,040 in 1950, an increase 
of 10,071, or 25 percent for the decade. 
But the number of children of kinder- 
garten age (based on births in 1936 and 
1946 respectively) increased over 50 
percent during the same period. 


The combined register of the kinder- 
garten and elementary grades in the 
public schools decreased 16 percent dur- 
ing the decade. An important factor is 
the increase in non-public school enroll- 
ment. During the period 1940-49 some 
46,600 pupils withdrew from the City’s 
public schools to be enrolled in non- 
public schools. Although no correspond- 
ing figures are available on transfers 
from non-public to public schools, the 
figures corroborate the general obser- 
vation of the expansion of non-public 
schools. 

A drastic decrease in school enroll. 
ment took place in the age group 14-17, 
corresponding to the high school age 


span. The number enrolled in school, 
public and non-public, declined from 
404,980 in 1940 to 311,300 in 1950, a 
decrease of 23 percent. This decline, 
however, was due entirely to the gen- 
eral decrease in the age group 14-17, 
which declined from 466,585 in 1940 to 
359,900 in 1950, a decrease of 23 per- 
cent. In the public high schools, enroll- 
ment decreased from 253,348 in 1939-40 
to 174,312 in 1949-50, a drop of 31 per- 
cent. Transfers to non-public schools is 
the explanation of the relatively greater 
decline in the enrollment of public high 
schools. 


A more exact comparison of the cen- 
sus figures on school enrollment and 
public school data for the age group 
14-17 (rather than high school enroll- 
ment) in 1940 and 1950 reveals more 
clearly the marked rise in the incidence 
of non-public school attendance. Of the 
1940 students in this age group, 83 per- 
cent were enrolled in public schools and 
17 percent in non-public schools. By 
1950 the proportions for this age group 
attending public and non-public schools 
were 74 percent and 26 percent respec- 
tively. 

School and college enrollment in- 
creased considerably in the age groups 
18-24, from 123,800 to 152,800, an in- 
crease of 28 percent. This is particu- 
larly striking since the total number of 
this age group declined from 902,820 to 
848,300 during the decade. The propor- 
tion of this age group enrolled in school 
rose from 14 percent in 1940 to 18 per- 
cent in 1950. This reflects the large 
number of veterans enrolled in school 
and college under the “G.I. Bill’ and 
the increased tendency to continue edu- 
cation beyond the secondary schools. 

The exact relationship between pub- 
lic school enrollment by grade and the 
respective number of births of corre- 
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sponding previous years is significant 
because it facilitates the forecasting of 
the number of pupils to be expected in 
the near future. This is particularly 


applicable to the forecasting of enroll- | 


ment in the early grades. In 1929 the 
7-year-old pupils constituted 73 percent 
of the births of 1922 while the 1950 
pupils of age 7 were only 54 percent of 
the 1943 births. The decline was due to 
the expansion of non-public schools, and 
the out-migration of families with chil- 
dren reaching school age. On the basis 
of the consistent trend, it is possible 
to estimate that the number of 7-year- 
olds to be enrolled in the public schools 
will rise to 85,000 in 1954, then decline 
to 78,000 in 1957. 


The Impact of the Expanded 
Birth Rate 


The effect of the spectacular rise in 
births upon the enrollment in the City’s 
public schools is just beginning to be 
felt. During the 10-year period 1941 
through 1950 the number of births in 
the City was 1,425,341. This was 382,358 
more than were born during the pre- 
ceding 10 years. Furthermore, the 
anticipated decline in the birth rate has 
not set in, as had been expected, partly 
because of the Korean situation. In 
fact, the number of births during the 
first 10 months of 1951 exceeded that of 
the corresponding period in 1950 by 
over 5,000. The baby crop of 1951 will 
thus be greater than for any previous 
year except 1947. 

The estimate of the enrollment in 
Grade 1 of the public schools for Sep- 
tember 1956 is 86,000; the total enroll- 
ment in Grades 1-6 on that date will 
be 501,000. Thus the probable enroll- 
ment in September 1956 will be 73,000 
above the 1950 enrollment (428,019). 


The estimated increase in elementary 


school enrollment by 73,000 is not a 
vague projection. It is based on children 
already born in the City. It should be 
kept in mind that in this estimate allow- 
ance has already been made for mortal- 
ity of pre-school children, for out- 
migration from the City, and for trans- 
fers to non-public schools. In fact, the 
computations are based upon a decreas- 
ing rate of public school attendance. 


The ratio of enrollment to former births 


has been assumed to continue declining 
by one percentage point annually. The | 
1950-51 enrollment in Grades 1-6 is 
slightly above 60 percent of the births 
of 1989-44. It is assumed that by 1956 
the corresponding ratio will have de- 
clined to 54. The estimated increase in 
enrollment is thus in the nature of a 
minimum. 


To meet this inevitable increase 
within the next five years, there will 
be a need for school accommodations 
for 73,000 additional pupils, over and 
above the need for relieving the present 
state of overcrowding in certain schools, 
and for the replacement of unsuitable 
school facilities. Furthermore, new 
schools will meet the need only if the 
sites are pinpointed so that the schools 
are built in the areas where they are 
needed, without creating vacancies in 
existing schools. 


Finally, it should be added that the 
above estimate of increased need deals 
only with Grades 1 through 6. No ac- 
count is taken of expected increases in 
kindergarten enrollment. Furthermore, 
by 1955-56, Grades 7 and 8 will also 
begin to show increases corresponding 
to the rise in the birth rate in 1948-48. 
If the expanded kindergarten and 
Grades 7-8 enrollments are added, the 
increased public school register by 1956 
will be approximately 100,000 above 
that of 1950. 





TABLE 
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POPULATION OF NEW YORK CITY 1940 AND 1950, BY BOROUGHS 











Population Net Increase 1940 to 1950 
Borough 1950 1940 Number Percent 
Manhattan 1,960,101 1,889,924 70,177 3.7 
Bronx 1,451,277 1,394,711 56,566 4.1 
Brooklyn 2,738,175 2,689,285 39,890 1.3 
Queens 1,550,849 1,297,634 253,215 19.3 
Richmond 191,555 174,441 17,114 9.8 
Total—NYC 7,891,957 7,454,995 436,962 59 
TABLE Il 


FIVE DECADES OF POPULATION GROWTH—NEW YORK CITY 1900 TO 1950 


Natural Gain Balance of 

Years Net Increase (Births minus Deaths) Migration 
1900—1909 1,329,681 619,100 710,581 
1910—1919 853,165 614,999 238,166 
1920—1929 1,310,398 556,800 753,598 
1930—1939 §24,549 293,161 231,349 
1940—1949 436,962 579,671 —142,709 


TABLE Ill 


POPULATION OF NEW YORK CITY—CHANGES FROM 1940 TO 1950, BY BOROUGHS 


Showing Natural Increase and Migration Balance 
COMPONENTS OF POPULATION CHANGE 








NET INCREASE Natural Migration 

Boroughs 1940 to 1950 Increase Balance 
Manhattan 70,177 58,621 11,556 
Bronx 56,566 120,439 —63,873 
Brooklyn 39,890 249,218 —209,328 
Queens 253,215 135,689 117,526 
Richmond 17,114 15,704 1,410 
Total: 436,962 579,671 — 142,709 





Sources: U.S. Bureau of the Census: PC -8, No. 31 A, released August 13, 1951. The data on resident births, 
eaths, and natural increase are from the records of the Bureau of Vital Statistics, Department of Health, City of 
ew York. Figures are exclusive of non-resident births and deaths occurring in New York City and have been ad- 
sted to correspond to the decade ending April 1, 1950, the date of the census. 
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TABLE IV 


POPULATION OF NEW YORK CITY, 1900 TO 1950 WITH ESTIMATES FOR 1960 AND 1970 


Change from Percent 
Year Population Preceding Decade Change 
1900 3,437,202 929,788 37.1 
1910 4,766,883 1,329,681 38.7 
1920 5,620,048 853,165 17.9 
1930 6,930,446 1,310,398 2353 
1940 7,454,995 524,549 7.6 
1950 7,891,957 436,962 5:9 
1960 8,257,000* 365,000* 4.8* 
1970 8,152,000* —105,000* —1.3* 
* Estimates 
TABLE V 
POPULATION OF NEW YORK CITY BY RACE—1950 AND 1940 
White Negro. Others 
Borough Total Number Percent Number Percent Number _— Percent 
Manhattan 1950 1,960,101 1,556,599 79.4 384,481 19.6 19,021 1.0 
1940 1,889,924 1,577,625 83.5 298,365 15.8 13,934 0.7 
change 70,177 —21,026 —4.1 86,116 3.8 5,087 o 
Bronx 1950 1,451,277 1,351,662 93.1 97,754 . 6.7 1,861 0.1 
1940 1,394,711 1,370,319 98.3 23,529 1.7 863 0.1 
change 56,566 —18,657 —5.2 74,225 5.0 998 0.0 
Brooklyn 1950 2,738,175 2,525,107 92.2 206,489 7.6 4,579 0.2 
1940 2,698,285 2,587,951 95.9 107,263 4.0 3,071 0.1 
change 39,890 —62,844 —3.7 99,226 3.6 1,508 0.1 
Queens 1950 1,550,849 1,497,126 96.5 51,522 3.3 2,201 0.1 
1940 1,297,634 1,270,731 979 25,490 2.0 1,013 0.1 
change 253,215 226,395 —1.4 26,032 13 1,188 0.0 
Richmond 1950 191,555 185,934 97.1 5,374 2.8 247 0.1 
1940 174,441 170,875 98.0 3,397 1.9 169 0.1 
change 17,114 15,059 ag 1,977 2 78 0.0 
New York City 1950 7,891,957 7,116,428 90.2 747,620 9.5 27,909 0.4 
1940 7,454,993 6,977,501 93.6 458,444 6.1 19,050 0.3 
change 436,962 138,927 —3.4 289,176 3.4 8,859 0.1 
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AGE AND SEX GROUPS 1950 AND 1940 POPULATION OF NEW YORK CITY 


1950 1940 
Age Group Total Male Female Total Male Female 
All ages 7,888,400 3,796,000 4,092,400 7,454,995 3,676,293 3,778,702 
Under 5 years 686,200 342,100 344,100 433,894 221,415 212,479 
5to 9 years 562,200 304,700 257,500 470,556 238,798 231,758 
10 to 14 years 455,800 226,200 229,200 561,108 283,453 277,655 
15 to 24 years 1,125,700 518,900 606,800 1,256,095 605,579 650,516 
25 to 34 years 1,272,100 598,600 673,600 1,388,180 654,340 733,840 
35 to 44 years 1,256,300. 574,000 682,300 1,298,135 648,421 649,714 
45 to 64 years 1,969,500 967,400 1,002,100 1,632,608 836,920 795,688 
65 years and over 560,600 263,800 296,800 414,419 187,367 227,052 
Medium age years 33.8 33.4 34.0 32.2 32.5 32.0 
Percent 100 100 100 100 100 100 
Under 5 years 9 9 8 6 6 6 
5to 9 years 7, 8 6 6 6 6 
10 to 14 years 6 6 6 8 8 if 
15 to 24 years 14 14 15 17 16 17 
25 to 34 years 16 16 16 19 18 19 
35 to 44 years 16 15 17 17 : 18 17 
45 to 64 years 25 25 24 22 23 21 
65 years and over 7 7, 7 6 5 6 


Source: U.S. Census: The total of these preliminary figures by age groups is slightly different from the final 
figure for the whole City presented previously. 
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RECOMMENDED TITLES FOR 
CITY ORGANIZATIONAL STRUCTURE 


New York City’s governmental agen- 
cies carry various names and titles, de- 
pending on their structure, their his- 
tory, and on sheer accident. Some are 
“departments,’”’ some are “commissions” 
or “boards,” some “bureaus,” some 
“offices,” some “authorities,” and some 
go by the name of the officer in charge. 
The names of the officers in charge 
vary similarly, with “president,” “com- 
missioner,” “director,” ‘“‘chief,” and 
other titles in common use. 


When Governor Alfred E. Smith re- 
organized the New York State govern- 
ment he found even more confusion in 
the nomenclature of the State govern- 
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mental agencies. But he cleared it up, 


and it has kept clear since. The Hoover 


Commission found a similar chaos in 
Washington and recommended a uni- 
form system for the future. Action is 
now being taken along the lines recom- 
mended. 


The real chaos in New York City 
nomenclature appears when the subdi- 
visions of the separate agencies are ex- 
amined. New York has a jungle of 
names, so that no citizen can tell from 
looking at the letterhead of a City ac- 
tivity, or from the title of its chief 
officer, or from the sign on his office 
door, or from the budget line under 
which he operates, what the rank of the 
agency is, or where it fits into the gov- 
ernmental picture. 


The situation is illustrated by the following table. 


TABLE | 
SAMPLE DEPARTMENT STRUCTURE AND NOMENCLATURE 


Agency ope “BR”! “eu LA 9 bd 

Top Level DEPT. DEPT. BOARD DEPT. 

Second Level DIV. DIV. DEPT. BUR. 

Third Level Office Off. Div. Off. 
Comd. Dept. Force 
Bur. Service 
Unit Shop 
Squad 

Service Agency Office Div. Off. Bur. 

Staff Agency Off. Div. Off. Off. 
Unit 


wee “— “G6” “HH” “1c 
SYSTEM DEPT. AUTHORITY DEPT. DEPT. 
DEPT. OFFICE DEPT. BUR. BUR. 
Section Div. Div. Div. 
Proj. Sect. Off. Div. 
Sect. Div. Div. Div. Off. 
Sect. Div. Div. Off. Off. 


Unit 


Abbreviations: “A,” “B,” “C,” etc. are sample departments. Their sub-units are shown in the columns. Dept.—De 
partment; Div.—Division; Off.—Office; Bur.—Bureau; Proj.—Project; Sect.—Section; Comd.—Command. 
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While the word “department” gen- 
erally means a major independent 
agency managed by a “commissioner” 
appointed by the Mayor the word can 
also mean a second-level subdivision 
headed by a “chief” or a third-level 
agency headed by a “‘director.” A ‘“‘bu- 
reau”’ is a top-level agency in one case; 
but it can also be the second-level sub- 
division, or the third level. 


The most common sub-agency is the 
“division.” But this can also be second 
level or third level; and many divisions 
are subordinate to other divisions, indi- 
cating that the name has no special 
Significance. In some cases a bureau is 
divided into divisions, but in other 
cases a division is split into bureaus. 
“Units” appear at the second level or 
at the third level with no distinction. 
The service agencies dealing with pay- 
rolls, offices, accounts, etc. are divisions, 
units, offices, and sections with little 
rhyme or reason. And the staff agencies 
carry titles almost as varied. 


This lack of system in structure is 
also found when it comes to the titles 
of the men placed in charge of the 
various units. The word ‘“commis- 
sioner” generally means a top official 
appointed by the Mayor. But at this 
level we also have “director.” The great 
confusion comes in the “divisions,” 
which may be managed by directors, 
chiefs, heads, or various other titles. 












Recommendations for New York City 


1. Whenever any agency is in proc- 
ess of reorganization, the effort should 
be made to move in the direction of the 
uniform pattern indicated below. In 
other words, immediate wholesale 
changes, merely for the sake of City- 
wide uniformity, are not recommended. 
iBut when it becomes convenient to 


shift, a shift toward a single logical 
scheme should be made. 


2. The “rule of common sense” must 
be applied. There are activities in which 
the formal scheme is less useful than 
a more descriptive, though nonconform- 
ing title. For example, the Fire College 
could go by that name rather than be 
renamed “Division of Fire College.” 


3. Major independent activities should 
be called Departments. The single ap- 
pointed head of a Department should be 
called “the Commissioner of —,’” using 
the title of the Department. When the 
office of the Commissioner is divided, 
and the chain of responsibility passes 
through several Deputies, these Depu- 
ties will be known as ‘‘Deputy Commis- 
sioner for Administration,” or “Deputy 
Commissioner for Operations,” etc. 
This pattern would be applicable only 
in the largest Departments. 


4. Departments should be divided 
into Bureaus, each under the manage- 
ment of a Bureau Chief, provided there 
are several sub-units for the Bureau and 
a considerable staff. 


5. Bureaus should be divided into 
Divisions, each under a Director. In 
some cases, where there is no place for 
Bureaus, the Divisions will report di- 
rectly to the Commissioner. 


6. Divisions should be divided into 
Sections, where sub-units are required, 
supervised by a Head. 


7. Sections will be divided into Units, 
where necessary, to be headed by a 
Supervisor. 


8. Auxiliary departmental services, 
like accounting, payroll and personnel 
sections, budgeting, central office serv- 
ices, and transportation units will 
normally be “Divisions” of a Bureau 
of Administration. 
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9. Staff and advisory agencies will 
generally be called Units, such as Plan- 
‘ning Unit, Analysis Unit, etc., each 
under a Director. 

10. The term “Office” will be applied 
to regional geographic subdivisions, 
when a Department maintains a “Man- 


~ 9 ls 


hattan Office,” a “Brooklyn Office,” etc. 


11. The term “Authority” will be re- 
served for an agency which is semi- 


_ independent in its work, particularly in 
rule-making, and is generally self-sup- _ 


porting from its own collections. 
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BUDGET APPROPRIATION FOR 
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Project Consultant 





Finance .. 


Personnel 


Career and Salary 
BS GHUNEIMONE ©. c245-. 1ou-naseessnscdactesanesess 


Inspection and Licensing ............ 


POSSESSES SSH SSHSSSHS SOTTO THOS HEOHEOES 


Griffenhagen & Associates 
Richardson, Bellows, Henry & Company, Inc..... 


woes eeeooeseseseseee 


Worden & Risberg 


POSH OHSS HEHE ESOS HOSE TOEEASEHO OS OEHS OSH OEEEHOO 


Records Management .................. The National Records Management Council... 
Office Mechanization .................. Barringtont Associates? Incr. i202 annie. ols, 
Fuel and Heat Conservation ...... Percival R. Moses & Associates ...........cceseeeeess 
Transportation 

Organization and operation ...... Day & Zimmermann, Inc. and 

Govendalev Go Golpitts. ncicecsiscasseconsstis nes cscsese es 

OUND. 05 1g sR en ne J. G. White Engineering Corporation .............. 
BMC GMO oee5e; Se 2onsbeosetecesiosesovesat’ George D. Strayer and Louis E. Yavner .......... 
Welfare 


. Administration and 


decentralization 
Finance and accounting .............. 


Public Administration Service 
Crafts, Carr & Donaldson 


coccccccccccccccoccccs FF WRSEING FUNATEEEELCOEE NATIT TE WIE V EWN ccc ces cocecoco soccer ocssoco 


Peer ereseseseseseseseoseereoerere 


SOI) INVESTIGATION .2..:..000..2000000. McKinsey G& COMPONY oisc.decvcs. ci ndaponsiessvadiadedees 
Intergovernmental relations ........ Institute of Public Administration ..................... 
Printing of Welfare Reports 
GUEIS@UMEl CXDGINSCS. 6) epec0ccscc ne ta csteccocstetecssonnonctsndesssoncntnsgaraccetingseesecoroesonncsevoracsersess 
BSSDILCNS (5ose.octhewcceccorssSesesetesncsecseuss Booz, Allem So HOmilten ....02...<.:0.02.05sowevenesenasee 
Heaith 
Health programing; plus special 
study for Welfare project ...... American Public Health Association, Inc. ........ 
Business management ................ Barrington Associates, INC. ...........ssseseeereeerees 


Panel and conference 


Sesialarslelaiclsicialeleralelsividieleleteslois|sieie ele alelsle lel alelwlalsiels/eiaieio1e)e|610)610/6| 016! 6)0' 0! 0: 016 ,010\ 0/610) 00/0010; 010/00) 010\0,0 9 0:0'0'2. 01010 RS 00:8 0 00 


PrINTING) REPOFF .....-...2.00..00-c.-c-eesessosvecenesestatensesteaccvecsntnssccsvcsnseacsuennsctsoesneonsscesssoneeneens 


COSC OCT EET OS EE ESOL OSELOSELEESE 


Budget 


Appropriation 


$ 225,150.00 


275,961..25% 


29,500.00 
53,000.00 
62,000.00 
57,500.00 
41,000.00 


335,000.00 
141,000.00 


190,000.00 


4,000.00 
12,000.00 
8,000.00 
12,020.00 


3,000.00 
80,000.00 


57,700.00 
31,500.00 
10,000.00 

2,500.00 
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Budget 
Project Consultant Appropriation 
SeUMTECHHIO HY | Soc. dick ceencnsaccesecenescaesesnerats The Trundle Engineering Company ................... 44,900.00 
Fire 3 
WECUMUUNG: aha cznseatsscspnce eemeeets cases J. W. Just 
Distribution of companies ........... A. C. Hutson 
Staten Hye . eee cat DavidVolinkky (heer a 26,000.00 
Marine and portable equipment.. Harold J. Burke 
MOMGGeEMENE cc ccscscrccesssocnssesoess- Arthur Lezais Sess ce bocce eee 29,000.00 
Miscellaneous EXxPenses ...........ssscesesseeesesetes Peetrrtvrtrrreh Prrreretrrcrrcre tric ra 2,500.00 
POLIGGIS SSSR ee ch nates cure ee eesnacenebacts Institute of Public Administration .................66 85,000.00 
1 cae ere ACE per URN eee The Engineering Panel on Water Supply ........ 40,000.00 
Total For Cons LCA S coccckcc dice lcsccccedsccrvievesGonkacdatecsnomeyidomiee gee $1,858,211.25 
Pisce ll carte cosd.secbessassescuzesazesastsieodesaivcobo eso aletea Mbroelasetotna aloo tyapevioy snesrdadiegs Mien te 52,538.75” 
Headquarter’s Staff oo... eesseseeteeeeeenees 5 co Seana vec Phu tiece betsy Pov sada Unda tute eee pee ees 285,500.00° 
eT ef [os | Sa a oe Re RS RDM eniny Rees PeeneSiey Hat re mma we resua 79 8 $2,196,250.00 





2 Includes $17,461.25 supplementary expenditures for printing report. 

> For use of the Bureau of the Budget to meet necessary and unforeseen expenditures not provided for by contract, 
including $20,000 to retain small office and editorial staff during final deliberations of the Mayor's Committee. 

© Includes two appropriations for two different contracts—one for $100,000 and-one for $185,500. Of the 
$25,000 unexpended under the first contract by March 1, 1951, $15,000 was subsequently made available toward 
the completion of the entire survey. 
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